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I\  this  article  we  propose  to  attempt  the  tatk  of  turvet  injr 
tiic.  t*«ri,  .nut  cattmiktiofl  llu-  Vforfc,  «>'  Martin  Intiu-i 
VVr  are  fully  conscious  of  the  difficulty  nf  the  task.  Such 
■MM  is  an  indispensable  qualification  for  attain- 
any  measure  of  success  in  it.  Lord  Acton,  in  his 
Isiu^nrsd  Lecture  at  Cambridge,  spoke  of  Mho  dogma  of 
Impartial!^  *  trnw  prettj  generally  professed  by  historians. 
Bat  profession  is  one  thing,  practice  is  quite  another.  In 
history,  as  elsewhere,  the  rule  of  rigid  and  inflexible  ju»li<< 
commends  itself  to  our  understanding.  Hut  who  is  so  utterly 
arow*)cd  by  prepossession,  prejudice,  passion,  as  u  ndc  via  ting  ly 
How  it?  It  is  by  men,  not  by  beings  of  a  higher  order, 
iiiller  In  men  is,  that  the  annals  of  mankind  arc  written. 
Vat  IM,— M>,  37/.  B  A  net 


M.irihi  I  uiher. 

And  can   we  say  that   even   the  m«t  MNTB  and  ■Jf-WttM 

ot    butorioot    have   attained    to    the    ideal    »ot     forth    by    tbc 

Elizabethan  pOOtt 

1  Ho  Umt  of  Miili  |  lui^lii  liutli  built  Li*  mind. 
And  rritfM  :Iio  rivalling  of  his  thought*  no  utroiig, 
As  nottlior  fear  nor  hopo  cun  strike  the  frame 
Of  his  resolved  non-era;  nor  all  tho  w:nri 
Of  Tauitr  Of  nialiuo  pierce  to  wrong 
His  tattled  pesoe  ortodlstti  btbi  -mm, 
What  &  fair  rat  liath  ho,  from  whence  ho  may 
Tho  boundless  wastes  and  wild*  of  man  survey. ' 

Ye*:  rlii*  arapaf/a,  as  the  BpICBttADfl  called  it,  it  DO  doubt  ibl 
right  ideal  in  history.  Gut  the  very  constitution  of  human 
nature  forbids  i>ur  complete  realization  of  any  ideal  ;  we  can 
but  approximate  tO  it,  mine  i>r  lew*  cloudy. 

True  is  this  of  historical  judgments  generally.  It  in  specially 
true  in  judging  of  Martin  Luther.  Ol  all  prepossessions,  pre- 
judicaf,  passions,  the  theological  arc  the  must  masterful, 
they  axe  not  in  the-  leo.it  eliminated  by  a  hatred  of  theology. 
There  is  a  fanaticism  of  irreligion — the  literature  <>f  our  own 
day  affords  only  too  many  example*  of  it — which  breathe*  a 
spirit  of  intolerance  as  Tictcc  as  that  which  sharpened  the 
swords   of  the    missionaries    (if    Islnin,    or    fired    the    faggot*    of 

Spanish  Inquisitors,  or  poiBtod  tfafl  pikes  ol  Crozn well's  Puri- 
tans. The  'orthodox'  freethinker,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the   phrase,  wh<>,   fidlowing    the  Voltairian    tradition,   regards 

Lutliei  pieciilkiM    id     the   «m:..uie   .i«;.iiiUt    1 1  ■*-    / '  iiju  mt;    is   IlS 

unlikely  to  judge  him  truly  as  any  orthodox  Catholic,  to  whom 
he  isa  mere  heresiaicb,  sufficiently  disposed  of  by  tbc  Bull  *  Ka- 
•urge  Domino,'  or  any  orthodox  Protestant,  who  aecountaoi"  l.im 
as  the  first  Saint  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Reformation.  Now  in 
what  we  are  about  to  write  we  propose  to  *r»t  asidi*  altogeiheJ 
the  theological  standpoint.  We  propose  to  speak  of  Luther  and 
his  works  as  facts  in  secular  history,  without  trying  the  man  and 
his  ttirhing  by  thi  Ittadtldl  <>f  any  school  of  divinity.  It  w  ill 
he  for  our  readers  to  judge  how  far  we   have  succeeded   in  this 

rtaking.      Jiel  upon    it,  we  should  observe  that 

its  *rduou»iu-Hk  i»  enhanced  by  tho  \mt  amount  of  m*  ■ 
which  must  be  reckoned  with.  The  Lutheran  celebration  in 
1883  was  the  occasion  of  what  wc  may  call  a  deluge  of  Lutheran 
literature,  much  of  it  worth  little,  but  little  of  it,  pcthaps, 
wholly  valueless.  To  enter  even  upon  the  most  cursory  criticism 
Of  0 VOD  thfl  more  considerable  portion  of  it,  would  be  impos- 
sible  berc.      We   must  content  ourselves  with   saying  that  wo 

done  our  best   to   make   it   subserve  our  present  purpose. 

Concerning 


■ 


Murtirt  AwfAer. 


Conccrniop  tbc  stnnd.ird   writers  on   Luther,  the  fewest   word* 

trust   suffice.      Kikitlin's   Life    is  a   mine  of  valuable  informa- 

;  bat  he  it  <lull  in  it  vie,  partisan  in  tone,  ami  displease* 

try  bis  pictistic.  twang.      Koldc**  volumes  are  excellent  reading  . 

and  although  he  does  not  dissemble   hi*  |>cr*orial   opinion* — as 

indeed  why  should  he? — he  write*   muili  more   like  a  man   of 

rh<*  world  than  most  Grrtnnn  Professors.     The  portion  of  Jans 

sen's    vast   undertaking   which   deals  with  Luther  displays  ini- 

ments*  erudition;   hut  it  also  rliaplnvs  tOO  much  of  the  tpiru   it! 

the   advocate,  and  too  little  of  the  spirit  ol  the  judge.     Among 

English  writer*  on   Lather,   the  first  place  must  I*   given  to 

lit.  Heard.      It  is  an  irreparable  loss  that  he  lived  to  execute  no 

mare?  than  the  first  volume  of  what  would  certainly  have  Ixwn  a 

innntil    work.     Oi"  Dr.  Mosley'i  Iusay,  it  is  enough  to 

■aj  tlmt  noire  scholarly  and  more  brilliant  ever  came 

bum  his  filled  pen.     The  chapters  in   the  Bishop   of  London'* 

admirable   'ilisluit    of   the   Papacv   during    the    Reformation' 

It    deal   with   lather,  maki*  full  proof  of  the  wide  learning, 

the    entire   candour,    the    statesman*    mind,    which    arc    tbc 

characteristic  excellence*  of  that    distinguished    prelate.     But 

the   w«»rk    is   in   the  same    »tatc    in    which  it  wa*    three   year* 

ago.       In  this  age  the  mitre  ;ippear*  to  be  as   taut  to  historians 

aetbc  grave. 

Martin  l-u'her's  career  extend*  from  the  year  148. 1  t»i  the 
jear  1MB.  Those  sixty-three  years  are  certainly  among  the  most 
SDomeut'Hij  in  the  nor  Id's  anuol*.  In  them  took  place  the 
aucoverics  of  Columbus  and  Copernicu*— the  revelation,  wo 
may  aay«  of  new  hcarcu*  and  a  new  earth.  In  tbem  culminated 
tie  raat  movement  which  wi>  call  the  Renaissance — the 
rcturir*  tion  of  the  art  and  literature  of  the  antique  world.  In 
tfcesn  w-a*  consummated  the  downfall  of  the  mediaeval  order  in 
n  and  philosophy.  Intellectual  and  social  awakening, 
ital  and  spiritual  unrest,  characterise  the  age  in  a  lingular 
eg  rue.  It  was  a  time  of  chaotic  opposition  between  old  and 
between  self-denial  and  u-lf-eiijov  incur,  between  eccleai- 
ond  secularism,  between  religiosity  and  sensunusnes*. 
men  were  in  expectation.  And  Luther  appeared ;  one  of 
most  dramatic  figure*  ever  seen  on  the  world'*  stage :  the 
predestined  leader  of  the  great  revolution  which  wa*  to  sbaUcl 
tie  rait  fabric  of  Christendom  and  to  introduce  into  the  world 
*  new  era. 

Thare  is  hardly  any  event  in  Luther's  life  which  has  not  been 
obscured    by    theological    fanaticism — Catholic    or   Protestant. 
his    parent*   are    portrayed     in    very   different 

a*   irirndly  or    hostile   religionists    have   delineated 
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tliern.  On  the  Oft*  hand,  we  nrr  told  fliai  his  father  maa 
homicidal  and  his  mother  unchaste;  on  the  other,  both  his 
parent*  ait*  described  as  horirsi  and  God-fenrine;.  What  Is 
certain  is  that  he  came  from  a  race  ot  peasants  at  Mijhra,  where 
his  name  is  still  borne  by  tlm  <  1  imiljflf,  among  whose  member* 
n  strong  resemblance  to  Is Ls  lineaments  may  be  traced:  a  Sturdy 
independent  race  they  were  and  are,  specially  noted  for  a 
readiness  to  employ  their  fists,  whether  for  aggression  or 
defence.  'My  father/  snid  Luther,  'was  n  poor  miner;  my 
mother  carried  wood  upon  her  bark.'  But  by  steady,  per- 
severing Industry  ond  frugality,  they  mnde  their  way  in  the 
world,  and  Hans  Luther  became  the  proprietor  of  tbrn 
at  Mansicld  and  a  member  of  the.  city  council.  Tbe\ 
sewn  children,  Martin  being  the  eldest :  a  family  large  enough 
to  task  their  resources  to  the  uttermost.  Luther,  in  after-life, 
wrote  feelingly  of  the  happiness  of  chihlhuod,  tried  neither 
by  Um  anxieties  »>!  material  existence,  nor  by  the  distress  ol" 
spiritual  conflicts,  but  enjoying  in  gladness  nod  freedom  the 
bounty  of  Heaven.  Of  such  happiness  he  could  have  ex- 
perienced little.  The  children  of  Hans  and  Margaret  Luther, 
and  upttUUl  tli"  first-born,  must  have  shared  fully  in  the 
hardship*  and  privations  of  their  parents.  Their  lives  were 
rough  and  full  of  inonntonous  toil.  The  tone  <>|  their  home 
was  sad  and  severe.  After  the  death  of  Hans  Luther,  \\ 
paid  a  touching  tribute  to  his  beneficent  affection  (wohti/ti 
Lici/c\9  to  the  sweetness  ot  their  daily  intercourse.  But  it  is 
certain,  From  otbei  passages  in  bit  writings,  thai  the  discipline 
of  the  house  was  of  Spartan  severity,  the  rod  being  by  no  means 
spared,  hut  vigorously  wielded,  upon  not  unfrequcnt  occasions, 
until  blood  flowed.  Indeed,  we  mav  reasonably  hold  that  the 
extreme  severity  of  his  parents  did  much  to  develope  tl.r 
morbid  tenderness  of  conscience,  the  extreme  scrupul" 
which  characterised  the  earlier  years  of  his  monastic  career. 
The  superstitions  of  peasant  life  took  firm  hold  upon  him 
during  his  childhood. — a  hold  which  was  little,  if  at  all,  relaxed 
in  Ids  matnrer  age.  Thunderstorm*  and  other  commotions  of 
nature  were  always  regarded  by  him  as  the  work  ol  the  Prince 
of  the  Power  of  the  Air.  He  never  doubted  [li 
charms  and  incantations.  He  was  firmly  assured  of  the 
potency  <>f  witchcraft  to  hurt  both  body  and  soul.  In  this,  as 
in  so  many  other  respects,  he  was — to  quote  his  own  deicriptioa 
of  himself — 'a  peasant  and  the  son  of  a  peasant*  all  bis 
life  long. 

There  is  little  in  what  we  know  of  Martin  Luther's  school!"'/ 
days  at  ICislehen,  Magdeburg,  and  Kisenaeh,  to  lead  us  to  linger 
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ever  thciu.  It  may  be  noted,  indeed,  as  a  trait  of  the-  times, 
that,  like  other  poor  children,  he  wai  obliged  to  eke  OUl 
tnjuixicicnt  means  which  his  father  couM  provide  tor  hit  sus- 
tenance and  school-feet,  by  singing  for  alms.  And  at  Eisenach 
his  melodious  alio  voice,  platted  the  tan  of  Ursula  Cotta,  the 
■riiSB    of  a    lending  merchant  of  the  town,  who  often  invited  liim 

to  bar  table,  and  rrftfnai  finally  had  him  to  stay  in  her  house.     It 

was  his  first  intmdai  lino  in  »  inhere  of  life  bjghi-i  :Imh  dmi  in 

which  he  vu  bom.     In  the  brief  hiogrnphical  sketch  which  we 

<»mr    Co    the  pen  of  Meluuchlhoii,  we   are  told  that  while*  he  was 

at  school  at  Eisenach,  'having  a  very  vigorous  intellect,  especially 

f*:tnl  for  eloquence,  be  rapidly  surpassed  his  schoolfellows  both 

in  the*  choice  of  worth  and  in  fluani )  ;  and  in  prose  and  verse 

composition   he  excelled   the   souths  who  were  educated   witli 

him.*      In  1501  he  was  entered  at  Erfurt,  one  of  the  most  famous 

■  -  Universities  of  Germany,  and  especially  distinguished  as 

lirst   place?  in  that  country  where  Greek  wns  printed  in   tij 

own    letters — an   event   which  took   place  in    the   year   Luther 

went  up. 

Luther  rapidly  mastered  the  philosophical  teachings  of  his 
instructors  ut  Effort ;  their  'thorny  dialectic/  ;is  Melauchlhou 
calls  it,  being  not  uncongenial  to  him,  and  took  hit  Bachelor's 

I  Master's  in  1505.  Hr  was  of  course  a!h- 
u>  come  extent,  by  the  Humanism  which  flourished  there  side 
by  side  witli  the  old  studies  ;  but  it  was  to  n  very  small  extent. 
His  tastes  were  not  literary.  Roman  antiquity  appealed  to  htm 
rather  bj  the  virility  of  its  tone  than  by  the  eloquence  of  its 
forms.  That  *  vast  love  of  the  Muses'  by  which  so  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  like  Horace  before  them,  were  smitten,  never 
in  tb«*  least  took  hold  of  him.     *At  the  Univer»it>  of  Erfurt,' 

■ays  Melanchthon,  •he  read  most  of  the   remains  of  thr    on  u m 

n  write:*. — of   Cicero,  Virgil,  Livy,  arid  others.     These  he 

raad   not    like   boys,    merely    picking  out   the  words,   but  as 

teachers  and  representative*  if  human  life.  Hence  he  looked 
eioseiy  at  the  plans  sod  opinions  of  the  writers;  and,  having 
a  strong  accurate  memory,  he  distinctly  retained  most  of  what 
fie  read  and  beanl.'  For  the  rest,  he  appear*  to  have  been 
a  lively,  cheerful  fellow  (etn  huriitje.  frohiicher  Gcselk),  and 
..~>u  steal  tastes  endeared  him  to  his  friend i.  His  father 
desired  him  to  follow  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  sent  him  a 
copy  of  ibe  *  Corpes  Juris,'  a  costly  book  in  those  clays.  Hut 
nothcr  coarse  in  life  was  destined  for  him.  On  the  17th  of 
July,  1505,  be  prcsrntcd  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  Augustiriiaii 
convent  at  Erfurt,  and  craved  admission  as  a  postulant. 

The  immediate-  occasion  of  Luther's  entry  into  religion  was  u 
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violent  display  of  electrical  phenomena  which  overtook  him  at 
tin-  village  of  Sttitt'-i  iii-Mii.  inn  l\i  from  Effort,  *  Frightened  to 
death,'  writes  Koldc,  *  by  the  fearful  thunder  and  lightning  in 
which  In*  seemed  to  liear  the  threatening  \oite  of  ditine  inim, 
he  fell  op  hia  knees  and  cried  out  in  mortal  anguish,  u  Help, 
deni  St.  AnBOS  I  will  become  a  monk."'  lie  thought  it  * 
monition  from  on  high,  Like  that  which  came  to  St.  Paul  on  the 
road  to  Damascus;  and  he  would  not  he  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  calling.  His  father  strongly  disapproved;  nay,  we- 
ar© told,  was  almost  beside  himself  (sctti^r  toll)  with  nnjjcr.  Hut 
the  evangelical  teaching  as  to  forsaking  father  and  mother 
supplied  Martin  with  a  sufficient  answer  to  paternal  remon- 
strance*. IVihApa,  looking  at  tbfl  religtOUl  GOtKepUoDf  of  the 
time,  we  should  not  err  if  wc  called  him  a  predestined  BMald 
The  extreme  subjectivity  of  his  disposition  gave  him  a  natDtal 
tendency  to  the  cloister.  To  win  the  one  thing  needful  by 
giving  up  the  world,  to  purchase  the  pearl  of  great  price  by  the 
Ntcriffae  of  everything  else,  to  lose  one's  life — the  life  of 
will,  of  self-gratification — and  to  find  it  involuntary  poverty, 
voluntary  chastity,  voluntary  obedience — that  was,  as  all 
then  undoubtedly  believed,  the  highest  act  of,  a  rational 
creature  We  have  no  detailed  account  of  the  spiritual  con- 
flicts preceding  the  great  renunciation  which  Martin  Luther 
Came*!  out  on  rhnt  bright  July  morning:  btU  »€  know  thai  In- 
threw  himself  into  the  new  life-  that  he  had  embraced  with  all 
the  ardour  of  his  intense  nature.  This  is  his  testimony  of 
himself  and  there  is  no  ground  for  doubting  it:  *l  was  a 
monk  in  earnest.  I  lived  hardly  and  chastely.  1  would  not 
have  taken  one  penny  without  the  knowledge  of  my  superiors. 
1  prayed  without  ceasing  day  and  night.'  Or,  as  be  elsewhere 
expresses  himself,  *  I  was  a  pious  monk.  1  so  strictly  followed 
the  rule  of  my  Order  that  (  dare  to  say,  "If  ever  any  monk, 
i  i >uM  have  been  saved  through  monkery,  I  w:w  that  monfc 

Hut  although  we  know  nothing  of  the  spiritual  conflicts 
preceding  Luther's  entry  into  religion,  we  know  a  great  deal  of 
his  interior  lid:  in  the  cloister.  It  is  a  study  of  the  highest 
psychological  intercut,  and  gives  us  the  key  to  much  in  his 
subsequent  career.  Oi  the  depth  nnd  earnestness  ol  his  religious 
convictions  thru-  can  lx-  im  dnuhl  wltatevn  in  :in\  niinil  our 
hopelessly  warped  by  theological  prejudice,  -iipd  and  the 
i  were  real  to  him  with  a  reality  hard  to  appreciate  in 
these  days,  when,  for  10  many,  the  Pfinc©  of  Darkness  has  boon 
sublimated  into  a  figure  of  speech,  and  the  Infinite  and  Eternal 
has  become  *the  guest  of  a  worm  in  the  dark  and  tjie  shadow 
oi    its  desire,1     *An  awe  of  sscrrd  things,'    Dr.    Heard   well 
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remarks*,  *and  a  vivid  perception  of  ilir It  tremendous  reality, 
more  than  anything  else,  made  Martin  Luther  what  he  was.1 
And  thia  awe  anil  mid  perception  begat  an  extreme  scropnluus- 
area,  ii>  which  he  was  predisposed  bv  natural  character  and  1» v 
the  atc-tfi  experience  «>t'  hi*  childhood.  For  example,  after  lie 
was  oniainiNl  privat — that  event  took  place  in  1507 — the  pro- 
tective ritual  wherewith  (he  Roman  Church  has  fenced  the 
highest  art  of  her  worship;  the?  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  became 
a  toarc  t.  tally  toomented  himself  vritfa  doubtl 

whether  he  might  not  have  sinned  in  some  minute  point  of  the 
appointed  observances.     Staupitz,  the  Vicar  of  his  congregation 
— ^i  man  of  much  wisdom    :md    L'oodoeu  and  a  master  ■  ■:'  the 
-was  his  chief  helper   in  these   trials.      On   one 
■cession  lie  said  to  him,   'Thou  an  a  foul  ;   it   is  mil  find  wh» 
is  anpr>'  with  thee,  it  is  !h»m  who  art  entry  with  God.1     And  on 
atsuthrr,  when,  during  n  Corpus  Ohriati   procession,  he  nhaoaC 
^»inte*i  with  religious  terror  as  the  Host   wai  carried  past  him, 
•  Ah,  _>uur  tLooghu  sre  nut  with  Christ:  Christ  does  not  terrify, 
trot  console.'     »I  should   almost   have  died   from  despair/  was 
Luther's  testimony  in  after  years,  'if  Staupitx  bad  not  then  beta 
trie." 
How  at  last  'day  broke  and  the  sun  rose,'  and  Luther  passed 
wt  of  this  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  In    I'-  ->".«'  1 1  us  no 
detailed   account;    but    thru:    i*    nu   difficulty   in   piecing   one 
tatjrtber   from   his  writings.      Indeed   this    has    been    (lone    by 
Money  in   a   few  of  the   most   striking   pages  of   his  masterly 
sssss*  tfaer/  bo  writes,  '  had  a  mind  intrntly  self-contempJa- 

and  profoundly  unquiet,  which,  except  the  strongest  active 
I  It,  preyed  npon  Itself,  tcrutinieerJ  its 
Isilh,  feelings,  fears,  and  hopes,  pried  into  tbs  mysteries  of  its 
•wo  nature,  *:id  provoked  internal  dissatisfaction  and  struggles/ 
Hs  had  •  an  acts  re,  not  to  say  fidgety,  desire  for  a  state  of 
saajeious  palpable  peace  of  mind  ;  lie  was  ambitious  of  inward 
satisfaction,  the  sensation  of  spiritual  completeness.  Mis  d£V*> 
t»n  was  based  upon  a  direct  aim  at  this  result.  He  pursued  it 
ishcmently  by  ascetic  means/  He  failed.  The  high  ides]  of 
I  fvsicctioo  which  Christianity  puts  before  us  is  not  complete!) 
attainable  by  man.  We  ran  but  approximate  to  it,  mure  or 
leas  closely.  'There  is  none  good  save  one,  that  is,  'God.' 
•The  just  talleth  seven  times  a  day.'  The  Uvea  of  the  Saints 
show  us  that  as  a  man  grows  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of 

llir   A  grow   in   l.ntiili'*    and  in  a  COQSClOttS- 

saes  of  his  own  imperfection.  It  is  the  greatest  Saints,  in  their 
'all  hat  utter  whiteness,'  who  are  most  sensitive  to  the  smallest 
stain.     Hen  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  mind  of  the 
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antique  wot  Id,  in  its  highest  and  best,  and  I  lie  mind  that 
waa  in  Christ.  The  philosopher  uf  am  ient  Koine,  in  his 
singularly  beautiful  treatise  •On  Old  Age/  proposes  it  it  thl 
aim  of  the  good  man  to  quit  the  world  owing  nothing  citi u  I 
gods  or  men.  The  Apostle  of  modern  Rome,  of  whom  his 
biographer  tells  us,  i  many  held  for  certain  that  he  hud  attained 
paneouon  in  every  virtue,"  and  dtcfand  that  'his  waj  hot 
breathed  sanctity,'  protested  in  his  last  illness,  *  Lord,  n  I 
recover,  so  far  as  1  nm  concerned,  I  shall  do  more  evil  than 
ever,  because  I  have  promised  so  many  timet  to  change  my  lift* 
and  bare  not  kept  mr  word — so  that  I  despair  of  myself.* 
*  IctfO  and  St.  Philip  ?5eri  judged  by  different  standards.  The 
Sftiot  hud  before  him  the  perfect  law  of  righteousness  ;  and  lie 
knrw  well  that,  strive  as  he  might,  lie  should  ever  fall  short  nl 
it.  Luther  would  not  acquiesce  in  that  conclusion.  Earnestly 
religious  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  as  undoubtedlv  he  was 
grievously  wanting  in  the  virtue  which  it  an  essential  note  of 
the  saintly  character — humility.  His  failure  to  obtain  perfec- 
tion and  peace  of  mind  by  works  of  righteousness,  led  tiirn  to 
fall  foul  of  works  of  righteousness  altogether.  And  so  he 
gradually  made  his  way  to  that  doctrine  of  justification  bj  fUth 
alone  which  is  a  special  feature  of  his  theology. 

•Gradually/  we  say.     It   is  important  to  realize  how  gradu- 
ally.     We  have  his  own  express  testimony  thot  he  did  not  fully 
apprehend   this  doctrine   until    lol9.     Bui  rjutte  fifteen  ywr* 
before  thai,   lie  bad  l>it  upon  the  notion  of  imputed  righteous- 
ness, which  is  its  chief  foundation.      If  all  good  works  are  vain 
and  valueless,   how  can   sinlul   man   be  reconciled   with  a  just 
tsoil? — -that  was  the  question  which  very  early  presented  itself 
to  him.     And  the  answer  which  ever  more  and  more  forcibly 
■'••miiiendrij  irsi  h  io  his  mind  wtffj  Bawdy  bj  the  imputation ol 
the  merits  of  Christ :  an  imputation,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  not 
qualified  by  any  conditions  which  natural  religion  imposes,  hut 
lute, and  independent  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  state  of  tbe 
subject   of  it.      This   was   his  point  of  departure     though   for 
years  he  was  far  from  realizing  it — from  the  old  theology  whlfl  b 
taught    that    Christ   came    'ex     injostit    jttstos    facerv ' ;    that 
justification,  which  was  anothei  name  for  the  state  til"  ,.(l  ,  r  i.m. 
meant  not    merely   imputed  hut   inherent   righteousness:   or,  in 
other  words,  thot  justifying  grace   is  a  *  gralia^rrntuui  fuciens.' 
The  principle   to  which   Luther  was   tending,  as  Moalev  nrrn- 
'   U  puts  it,  was  *  that  tbe  goodness  of  the  person  had  nothing 
Itever    to   do    with   his   being  treminred  good  by  ( iod  *  ;    that 
the    only     thing    necessary    for    the     imputation     of    Christ's 
righteousness   was  what  he  called  faith:   by  which  he  meant — 

to 
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to  quote   Mozley    further—'  the   pure  abstract   faculty  of   con- 
fidence whereby  the  mi  nil  assures   itvclf  of  something  of  which 
;«  wants  to  be  assured.'     Thin  doctrine,  he  rami*  ever  mor. 
more  to  consider  the  very  kernel  of  Christianity. 

V\V  I,, tn*  Iktii  led  to  dwell  thus  much  upon  this  mutter, 
because  rijjhtlv  to  apprehend  it  is  absolutely  neccssarv  Un 
understanding  Luther  s  career.  And  At  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  charge  of  'damnable  iteration,*  we  must  again  warn  our 
readers  against  the  mistake,  very  commonly  made-  both  In  hi* 
admirer*  and  opponents,  of  supposing  that  the  peculiar  dogma 

tare  just  sketched,  sprang  from  lits  head 
developed  and  equipped,  like  Pallns  from  the  head  of  »us. 
JLutiier,  although  a  sharp  disputant,  n-ns  not  a  consecutive  and 
logical  thinker,  and  was  for  long  years  unconscious  that  he  was 
deviating  from  the  old  theological  paths,  which,  it  must  be 
bid  not  ibeu  beeu  fenced  in  by  the  Tridrnliiir 
-est  To  borrow  some  admirable  words  from  Dr.  Heard, 
•It  was  on  the  anvil  of  controversy  thai  Luther's  doctrines 
wer*»  b#aten  one.  For  >e.irs  his  view  of  justification  was  more 
or  Iras  in  a  fluid  condition.  He  is  sure  that  we  are  justified  by 
faith  in  Christ.  He  is  sure  that  fn  the  work  of  salvation  God 
is  everything,  man  nothing.  But  he  is  far  from  having  worked 
ant  the  idea  of  •«  faith  only"  with  the  precision  which  it  aftrr- 
wards  assumed  with  him.'  ' 

w  he  came  to  work   it   nut,  we  shall  tft»  hv  and  bv.     Let 
as  here  resume  the  thread  of  his  history.      In   1508 — the   rostl 
he   was  ordniiird   priest — he  quitted   his  cronrent  to  pro- 
cs*d    to   tho  University  of   Wittenberg,    whero  the  place  ol 
Professor  o(   Philosophy   had    been   given  him   hv    the   F.lector 
LXOOy,  Frederick  the    Wise,   upon   the   recommendation   of 
Suupit/      Wo  air  told  :liat  in  hi*  professorial  capacity  he  i«.ul 
laeturrs  on  Aristotle's  *  Dialectics"  and  •Physics.      But  doubt- 
less his  scriptural  and   theological  studies  chiefly  occupied  his 
tho  a  grits.       In    1509    he    received    the   appointment    of   CoOTt 
Preacher  at  Wittenberg.     He  accepted  it  with  reluctance — the 
appeared  to  hira  so  full  of  responsibility  and  danger     lie 
soon  became  a  power  in   the   pulpit.      His   voice,  wc  arc  told, 
was  fine,    sonorous,    clear,    striking.     And   the   matter   of   his 
■urse*  seems  to   bare  attracted  his  hearers  no  less  than  his 
siucntioB.      He  departed    wholly  from   the  established   type  of 
sermon,  founding   himself  not   upon    the  Scholastics,  but  upon 
the    Bible,   aod  especially    upon    the    Epistles    attributed    to 
tul.      Wc  know  little  of  the  details  of  his  life  during  the 
fcrst  three  years  that  he  spent   nt  Wittenberg.     In  1512  he  was 
sent  In  Rome  on  business  of  his  Order — 'propter  rnonachorum 
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trovcraia*,' McUocbibon  aajai  vitfa  contemptuous  vagueness. 
B  stayed  there  four  weeks.  VW  find  in  lux  'Table  Talk  *  a. 
considerable  number  of  scattered  traces  of  the  impression* 
produced  upon  him  h\  this  . ".  p ddll  111  But,  as  Dr.  Heard 
very  judiciously  remarks,  *  It  it  clearly  necessary  to  discriim 
betHOU  his  mood  at  the  time  and  the  hlghl  whirli  after- 
experience  threw  upon  hit  (OCOlieotiottt.  ...  It  is  quite  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  thai  the  seed  of  Protestant  rebellion,  which 
undoubtedly  lay  lii.l  in  hi*  In-art,  hnd  yet  began  CO  gifrminsce.' 
1  Hail,  holy  Rome!'  With-  th«-  \\<>\>\s  i.lmh  hurst  from  his  lips 
iv  1  'iMi  the  towers  and  domes  of  the  city  fell  upon  hi*  sight; 
tad  li.t  speak* — perhaps  not  WD  accurately —  of  having 
ilrtuTiried  himself  during  the  period  of  his  stay  there.  *  like  * 
mad  aaiiit.'  We  do  not  know  lor  certain  wln-thrr  lie  wiY* 
successful  in  his  mission.  At  nil  events  he  returned  to  Witten- 
berg with  no  loss  ot  reputation.  In  1M2  he  took  the  degree 
of  Doctor  "I*  Divinity,  against  hi*  will,  in  1 1: k-cI i*  in  i  in 
counsels  of  Staupitx,  the  Elector  Frederick  paying  the  obliga- 
tory fees.  In  l.M'i  he  heaunfl  District  Visitor  of  his  Otoea 
for  Meissen  and  Thuringen,  eleven  convent*  being  under  his 
jurisdiction.  His  life  at  this  time  seem*  to  have  hem  par- 
ticularly full.  In  1516  he  writes:  *1  have  need  of  almost 
trt.i  All   daj    long    I   do   little   but    write    letters. 

Seldom  have  1  sufficient  time  to  say  my  hours  and  tn  cele- 
brate, to  say  nothing  of  niy  private  temptations  by  the  world, 
r!h    flesh,  and  the  <U*vll.' 

During  the  year*  151  ^  to  1517  Luther's  chnrncteriitic 
opinions  were  slowly  maturing.  This  is  sufficiently  proved  bj 
his  Lectures  on  the  Psalms,  which,  according  to  Melauchthou, 
4  radiated  a  new  light  of  Christian  doctrine."  I  !■•  began  them 
in  l:il.*>,  ami  wn$  engaged  upon  them  far  into  the  year  1516. 
Koldr  remur k», '  The  OppOtUlon  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel* 

«a  sin  nnd  grace,  which  he  had  learnt  from  his  study  of 
the  Lpiilles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  appears  here  as  the 
very  corner-stone  {Anr/rfpunlfS)  <►!"  bb  theological  thought.  Mr- 
is  (irmly  convinced  that  faith  alone  justifies,  liut  he  has  no 
ann  nf  presentiment  that  in  to  houlllig  he  K  in  any  way, 
opposed  to  the  i.  ui  bittg  of  the  traditional  theology,1     I\o  doubt 

■raj  ao,  Tha  scholastic  writers  from  whom  Luther  turned 
aside,  during  these  eTOOtfal  years  of  his  spiritual  and  intellectual 
development,  were,  aflei   -ill,  ninv   fallible   men,  wbOK  osteins 

ll  have  their  day  nnd  cease  t<i  be,  like  the  b>  stems  ei  cnrlier 

'is.  lie  wem  badk|  as  he  supposed,  ftoin  Aiiuiua*  ti> 
Augustine,  from  tii  ooa  to  tho  Scriptures,  with  no  thought 

of  disloyalty   to   the  Church.       We  should   here  note,  that   in 

151* 
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I  vwic   upon  a   portion — about    a    fourth  part — of   the 

-  rheologia  ( ^  rrnanic*/  which  made  a  «l  ,  lessinn  Upon 

his  mind.      It  appeared  to  him  entirely  consonant  with  his  own 

lUr  In  truth  then  b  liltle,  we  might  almost  say  nothings 

.  oginatie  divinity  in  tho  *  Deutsche  Thcologie/   It*  mysticism 

harmonizes  equally  well  with  the  Lutliemn  view  of  justification, 

ami  with  that  subsequently  laid  ilown  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

i  the  work  appealed  powerfully  to  I,  uther's  strongly  subjc<  i!m 

Ditarr.,  and  tended   largely  to   developo  hit  individualistic  cast 

thought.     Notable  U  it  also  how  during  these  years  ho  grows 

its  mtt  confidence     Strength  is,  indeed,  from  first  to  lost,  a  dis- 

-  jiahing  note  of  bis  character:   the  strength  ol  convictions, 

.    w  briber  right   or   wrong,  led    his   whole    iwrng; 

•    strength  of   narrow   vision   and  of   indomitable  will.     Hut 

r,  for  the  first  Lime,  he  seems  to  realist)  how  strong  he  is,  and 

i  to  display  that  ;f?pK, as  tho Greeks culled  it,  that  luxuriance 

.  istrrfulness,  which   often  arises   from    such    i  ouu.iouMiess. 

e  period  of  which  we  i  h    |     ictically  dominated 

rg.     In  a  letter  written  early  in  1517  he  says, 'Our 

leaching  and  St-  Augustine's,  by  God's  help,  goon  prosperously 

and  reign  in  the   University.     Aristotle  gradually  descends  to 

The  lectures    on  tho  Sentences  are  wonderfully 

disilai  I  ily  teschers  ©(  the  new  biblical  theology  can  hope 

sWh—  BTl' 

h  was   Luther's  position  at   Wittenberg   in  1517.     'All,* 

do  rserres,  *secmrri  to  open  to  him  n  brilliant  future  in 

j  tbe  serrice  of  the  Church.     He  held  high  offioo   in  his  Order, 

d  might  espc*  i    still   higher.      Mr  enjoyed   ifa*  SftVOUl   of  hfa 

prias-c.      His  university  hung  upon  his   words,      No  conscious- 

aess  o(  discoid  with    the   Church   infused   uncertainty   into  his 

snerance."     All  this  was  changed  bt  lag   of  I  li 

DMlulgence ;  a   matter   which   might  hare   seemed,  which   did 

vein,  to  careless  observers,  slight  enough,  but  which  waft  tho 

■  asion  of  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  revolution  in 

:ian  era. 

us  to  us  clear  as  day  that  Tctzel's  preaching  was 
tie  direct  cause  of  Luther's  revolt,  and  of  all  that   eame  of  it. 
|   Jsasscn,  iu  his  very  learned  work,  alter  devoting  many  pages 
iNprmiug — nltst  ik>  well-read   student  u  —  ihni    from 

the  fi:  •  r  was  strongly  attracted   towards  that  doctrio 

jestificatiou  which  he  afterwards  styled  'The  Gospel,'  pro 
t*  urge  that  it  was  not  specially  tho  abuses  attending  the  preaoh- 
uor  »»|  Loo  X/«  ji.adon  which  brought  Lulhci  into<oiifljc(  with 
i>e  ecclesiastical   authorities ;  that    it   was  rather  the   doctrine 
•tself    upon   which    indulgences    rest.      This   view    appears   to 
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us  quite  untenable.  The  abuses  Jantscn,  of  course,  docs  not 
•1'iiv,  although  be  dismisses  them  with  the  briefest  reference. 
It  if  indeed  impogtuhlo  even  for  the  most  thoroughgoing  partisan 
— and  that  description  does  not  fit  Janssen — to  deny  them. 
Th(*y  ar*  *  grow  a«  a  mountain,  open,  palptbfa.1  And  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  for  doubting  the  truth  of  the  statement  that 
Luther's  Attention  was  called  to  Tet zed's  performances  by 
penitents  i>l  his  own,  who  advanced  ngainsl  bis  authority  in  the 
confessional,  documents  which  they  had  obtained  from  that 
pardoner.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  utter  a  warning  note  to 
his  OongTS'^Hiion.  There  is  euant  .1  vnimii  of  Wis, 
on  the  Tenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  1516,  containing  his  carliatt 
uti trances  on  the  subject  that  have  come  down  to  us.  In  this 
discourse  he  does  not  call  in  question  the  theological  position 
— we  shall  speak  of  it  presently— upon  which  indulgences  rest. 
Hut  he  bewails  their  prostitution  to  the  greed  of  Rain  by  sub- 
commissaries,  who,  instead  of  declaring  the  conditions  upon 
which  alone  they  avail,  recommend  them  to  the  multitude  as 
all-sufficient  in  themselves  for  eternal  salvation.  Then  be  goes 
on  10  express  n  number  of  doubts  and  difficulties  in  which  tbe 
whole  subject  is  involved,  and  to  profeis  his  own  inability  to 
Milvr  them.  The  practical  conclusion  which  he  draws  is  a 
warning  against  too  great  confidence  in  these  pardons,  against 
a  falsi*  mm  miry  in  them.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Luther  began  by 
'Iniouncing  the  abuses  oi  indulgences,  although  he  ended,  as  ire 
all  kiniw,  by  rejecting  them  altogether. 

We  suppose  the  conception  of  an  indulgence  popular  in  this 
COmifT,  is  prettv  much  that  set  forth,  with  inimitable  irony, 
by  Swift  in  his  'Tale  of  a  Tub*:— 

•  ffhaBOTCK  It  happened,  that  any  rogue  of  Newgate  was  condn 
to  1m  banged.  Prior  would1  uflVr  him  a  jwrdun  for  a  certain  kiuxi  of 
money,  trefoil   vhon  the  poor  caitiff  Imd  wad*  to  »rr*r* 

up.  IM  K  '"'»  •'••*  f  »-<l«htp  would  Muni   1  pl*M  Of  pSpST  in  this  torus. 

'lb   cs/f    mat/of  p.  sheriffs,  jail  <Tr,  CONSfaMe*,  haitif*t   tanomrt,   <£c. 

Whtna*  m  '"■■  ■'  KmJ  *   B.  r*ssasVu  i'n  the  hand*  0/  .  ■ 

»/  <t.'n'.)(,  \V<-  <r,U  at\ti  t.mwand  you, 

/*,  t->  It  ih>  *,i'<l  pi  'o  hi*  esm  habitation, 

rrfsr,  sodomy,  r  •!/*-.  MoritVyfa  incett, 

y.  'I'1.  ._/<  r  tf/itV/j  ihu  tkttU  be  weiir  sujfiriral  warrant : 

hsneo/,  G  0  oli  r.'emr/y.     Amd 

•i>  i«  Ml  f<m  iooWty  /areweW. 

1  Four  iwW  humbU 

*  Emperor  PL  IT.!:. 

*  The  wretches,  trusting  to  this,  li*t  their  lives  aud  xooftsy  too.' 

Assuredly, 
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Assuredly,  the  conception  satirised  with  this  strange  and 
bitter  humour  must  appear  so  monstrous  to  nny  rational  creature, 
that  controversy  about  it  might  well  seem  superfluous.  The 
bare  proposition  that  |Kirtli>n  of  sin  can  be  obtained  by  payment 
of  tnoney,  may  well  take  away  the  breath  of  any  one  who 
reflects  what  sin  means,  wlt.it  its  pardon  means;  who  in  any 
degree  realizes  the  tremendous  sanctions  of  the  mora)  law,  the 
infinite  evil  of  violating  it,  the  essential  Attributes  of  that 
Being  of  Beings  whose  very  nature  the  moral  law  ia.  Hut  tin* 
raittcr  is  not  so  simple  as  the  Protestant  tradition  represents 
The  Roman  theory  of  indulgences — we  use  the  adjective 
advisedly,  for  the  theory,  unknown  to  the  Greek  and  Othel 
ch«-s,  is  nl  Kuinan  origin — rests  upon  a  founda- 
tion which,  in  itself,  is  reasonable  enough,  It  is  based  upon 
the  august  verity  which  is  the  corner-stone  alike  of  the 
r»2igion  of  the  Buddha  and  of  the  ethical  philosophy  of  Km;, 
that  a  wrong-dorr,  by  his  wrongful  deed,  subjects  himself  to 
»  penalty  which  is  its  natural  and  inevitable  consequence; 
that  the,  voluntary  transgression  of  the  moral  law  necessarily 
ic*  the  punishment  of  the  transgressor ;  that  a  debt  Is 
Contracted  by  sin,  which  must  be  discharged.  And  Iu-k- 
theologtans  draw  a  distinction.      The  debt,  they  say,  of  every 

Serous  sin  is  twofold.  There  is  the  eternal  debt,  due  to 
d  ■  J  notice;  a  debt  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  pay,  which 
soot  be  satisfied  before  the  debtor  I  Ml  be  admitted  to  the 
•n  of  the  Beatific  Vision.  And  there  is  the  temporal 
4set9  which  must  be  satisfied  here,  or  in  the  place  of  penal 
JUttlcatiofl  hciesftcr.  lit  the  Sacrament  of  IViihiio',  they 
proceed  to  teach,  the  eternal  debt  is  remitted  to  the  truly 
Contrite  through  the  merits  of  linn  who  *  bare  our  sins  in  I  Us 
•»n  body  on  the  tree.'  But  the  temporal  debt  still  remains, 
ud  must  be  satisfied  either  by  suffering  in  purgatorial  fin 
br  works  of  penance  imposed  by  the  confessor.  It  is  on  this 
loctrine  of  the  temporal  debt  that  the  theory  of  indulgences 
oaf  been  reared.  4  In  the  Primitive  Church  there  was  a 
(edit  discipline,'  as  the  Anglican  Comminution  .Service  Wifr 
stasrs,  'that  such  persons  as  stood  convicted  of  notorious 
sin  were  put  to  open  penance,  and  punished  in  this  world.'  As 
the  o-nturie*   wen:  inifi-isinii    to    the  priest  look  the 

shoe  of  open  confession  to  the  assembly  of  the  faithful,  and 
DaOOB  fell  into  disuse.     And   as  the  old  ecclesiastical 
which    periods   of    penance    were   graduated    to 
various  offences,  disappeared,  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  pen 
!|       It  was  closely  connected  with  another  doctrine  founded 
on  the  consolatory  conception  of  the  Church  as  one  body — the 

doctrine 
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doctiiflt  of  the  Camrauoloii  "i"  Saints.  The  supcralwrtdaat 
merits  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  ns  tin*  Head  of  tin?  spiritual 
Organism,  of  His  \  'irgtti  Mulher,  and  of  nil  Ilia  Stunts,  Ml 
supposed  to  constitute  a  treasure  of  which  His  earthly  Vicar 
was  the  guardian  and  dispenser.  And  it  wan  held  that  by 
rneant  of  papal  indulgences  these  merits  were  common 
to  the  less  perfect  members,  the  little  ones,  of  the  Christian 
flock  ;  more,  it  was  (ought — this  was  tlie  latest  development— 
that  they  might  he  made  available,  in  all  their  fulness,  for  the 
relief  of  souls  in  purgatory.  The  first  instance  of  the  application, 
BpOD  a  laXft  scale,  of  this  doctrine  of  indulgences,  was  furnished 
In  ;he  Crusades.  Whoever  took  tlie  CTOU,  Urban  11.  ilcrkml, 
gained  a  plenary  indulgence  which  took  the  place  of  all  penances, 
lu  lime,  the  contribution  of  money  towards  a  Crusade  earned  a 
like  reward.  Later,  indulgences  were  similarly  attached,  by 
papal  authority,  to  pilgrimages,  to  the  building  of  churches,  the 
lut ion  of  ri"ligi«.us  houses,  the  ttMfcttrQCtsOfl  of  bridges,  and 
other  good  works,  the  performance  of  which  was  held  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  severe  and  prolonged  mortifications  of  the  old 
Penitential  system,  and  to  satisfy  the  timpani  dtfcl  contracted 
by  sin.  Of  course  penitence  and  sacramental  confession  were 
always  specified  in  the  formal  *  Instruction  to  Sub* Conn 
siiiirs,  Penitentiaries,  and  Confessors/  ns  rniiditiniis  r*'<|iiisitr 
for  gaining  the  indulgence.  It  was  further  provided  in  this 
document  that  those  of  the  faithful  who,  having  nn. money, 
could  give  no  alms,  should  earn  their  pardon  by  aiding  the 
good  wwik  in  Nfptct  "f  whirh  it  tru  granted,  liirOUgh  prayer 
and  fasting :  *  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  shsdl'lsot  stand  marc 
open  to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor.' 

Such   was  the  theory  of  indulgences.      But   a   system    must 
be  judged  by  its  working    in    the    world,   not   by   its   logical 
coherence  ns  a   get  of  abstract   proposition*.      Nay,  Dr.   Beard 
is  unquestionably   well   warranted    when   he   writes,  4  It   maid 
I..-  Bftftjf  in  addnafl  many  authoritative  documents  in  whir! 
popular    purposes,    the    nature    and   effect   of   indulgences    are 
spoken  of   in  a  way  quite   inconsistent  with   the  tttrictnets   of 
scholastic  theory.'      He  continues  -and  we  may  adopt  his  PJ 
— 'What  tli:*  iiueitioi-    lireauir  in  lite  hands  of  purchasers    who 
were    more  solicitous   to   collect  money   than    to    kocp    within 
orthodox  lines,  we  shall  sec  before  long ;   but,  apart  from  actual 
abuse,  it  is  clear  that  from  possible  abuse  no  caution  on  the  ps\rt 
of   the    Church    authorities   could    vivc    it.      The   i Inunctions 
involved   were  too   fine   for  popular   apprehension, 
the  ignorant  peasant  who  bought  his  "  A  bias  i  nn» 

difference  between  guilt  and   penalty''   between   pu 
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tbit  tide  the  grave  ami  an  the  Other?  What  he  thought  be 
im»  faying  waa  forgireoon  of  his  past  sins,  and,  at  tho  tamo 
time,  liberty  to  commit  mom.  .  .  .  Whatever  spiritual  clement 
there  had  at  first  l>ecn  in  the  transaction,  toon  faffed  O&l 
of  il-  Attrition,  the  mere  fear  of  punishment,  was  substituted 
tor  contrition,  which  involves  the  love  of  God.  Soon,  even 
attrition  was  taken  for  granted  ;  and  the  magic  documents  were 
odiscriminaudy  to  all  comers.'  No  student  of  the  history 
of  Luther's  times,  who  pursues  his  studies  without  blinkers,  can 
dovbt  that  then?  words  tccuratnU  describe  thai  ndossnl  scandal 
*  !iieh  Lrasmus  designates  *  the  crime  ol"  false  pardons.'  •  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever — the  evidence  is  (on  rilitindftati  BUti 
too  overwhelming — tbni  the  vast  majority  of  the  preachers  of 
indulgence*  soon  ramr  to  he  of  the  type  of  the  *  (.rrntil  pardonerc' 
who  lives  for  as  in  Chaucer's  pages  :  — 

'  For  toy  cotcnto  is  nat  Lut  for  to  wiuiic, 
And  no-thing  fur  currccciouu  of  smut).' 

To   the    crowd*    who    flocked    to   the    indulgence    fair%,    tin  ir 

tvssage  practically  was,  as  llcrr  Ivawcrau  bluntly  puts  it,  that 

Vtcr   for   hard   cash    would   open   and   guarantee   heaven. 

ttfody   of  an    indulgence   letter   represents,   with   sub- 

icy,   tho   view   taken   of   it  by  the   ignorant   and 

nperttiiious  peasantry  to  whom  it  chiefly  appealed. 

Bo  much  oonoertUDg  indulgences  in  general.  A*  to  the 
farticular  indulgence  proclaimed  by  Leo  X..,  which  was  the 
iramcdintc  occasion  of  Luther's  revolt,  its  ostensible  object,  at 
Sr  all  know,  nns  the  provision  of  hinds  fur  rebuilding  the 
basilica  uf  Si,  Peter.  Hut  Leo  X.  was  as  impecunious  a*  ]»■ 
•as  magnificent;  and  the  well  informed  shrewdly  suspected  tlxat 
aheraud  more  picssin^catlaupou  the  Pontiff  were  defrayed  from 
iti  proooSHlt.  The  purchasers  of  indulgences  were,  however, 
"aaglit  that  the  employment  of  the  sums  paid  by  them  was 
sa  sffair  of  theirs.  If  they  obtained  the  Pontifical  docum  Bt, 
lici  hsil  their  money's  worth.  And  indiscreet  curiosity 
rrfsrdin^  the  mysteries  of  Papal  finance  was  reprobated  at 
iulcccnt  and  temerarious.     For  the  preaching  of  Leo's  pardon, 


i  fir— go  nav  i  n   I   an 

IV.  |V*rl  •  KiU'i  wfe'u  *.- iiu.-  IN    ^-rl-    |u     qootSu      • ',' ii<l  dientn  «lo  iui<jiii 
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GdlDBDJ  was  divided  into  throe  districts.  One  of  them  vu 
constituted  by  tbc  dioceses  of  Maintz,  Magdeburg,  and  Hal- 
bemad  i,  together  will;  rln-  Mark  of  Brandenburg.  Of  this 
district  the  Archbishop  oi  MainU,  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  was 
appointed  the  Pupal  Commissar y.  His  appoiutuieui  throws 
a  singular  light  upon  the  whole  affair.  The  brother  of 
the  Margrave  Joachim,  he.  was  from  childhood  destiued  to  as 
ecclesiastical  carver,  and,  like  Leo  X.,  obtained  in  early  youth 
some  of  the  richest  prizes  of  the  Church.  When  he  was  barely 
eighteen,  he  was  appointed  Canon  of  Maintz,  to  which  a 
canonry  of  Magdeburg  wha  shortly  added.  At  tncni 
became  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg  nnd  Administrator  ol  the 
neighbouring  diocese  of  Hnlberstadt.  At  twenty-four  he  wu 
elected  Archbishop  of  Maintz,  to  which  dignity  was  annexed  the 
Primacy  of  Germany  nnd  the  Archchanccllorship  of  the  Empire. 
Aiuou^  the  inducements  offered  to  the  Chapter  of  Maiiits  to 
fleet  him  to  that  see,  was  his  undertaking  to  defrnv  personally 
the  fees  payable  to  Rome  for  the  pallium, — fees  amounting  to 
thiw'iwmn.  in  sum  of  twenty  thousand  gold  guidon.  Tbii 
money,  and  a  further  sum  of  ten  thousand  gold  gulden,  of 
which  he  had  need,  Archbishop  Albert  was  obliged  to  borrow; 
and  he  obtained  it  from  the  great  banking-bouse  of  the  Fuggcrs 
at  Augsburg.  The  new  indulgence  appeared  to  him  to  offer  an 
excellent  means  of  raising  funds  lor  repaying  tbc  Fuggcrs  and 
foi  replenishing  his  own  purse.  On  the  lit  of  August,  I.M4, 
he  petitioned  the  Pope  to  commit  to  him  the  business  of  the 
indulgence,  throughout  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  I 
period  of  eight  years.  And  on  tho  15th  of  April,  1615,  the 
I  <m<  rssion  sought  was  made  to  him  by  Leo  XL,  on  tbc  con- 
dttkni  proposed  by  him:  namely,  that  he  should  make  an 
in  mediate  payment  uf  ten  thousand  gold  gulden  to  the  Papal 
Treasury,  and  that  lie  should  remit  annually  to  Rome  half  the 
DoC  uni.iry  proceeds  of  the  pardons,  the  other  half  hi  Log  reinined 
by  himself.  It  was  at  the  samp  time  stipulated  l>etTrcen  him 
and  the  Fuggers,  that  the  moneys  coming  to  him  as  his  share  of 
*  the  holy  business '  (dot  htyHg  ntgotium)  shonlil,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  his  debt  to  them  ;  nod 
it  nas  arranged  that  the  preachers  of  the  indulgence  should  Ik* 
accompanied  by  their  clerks,  furnished  with  duplicate  key  a  of 
the  cheats  in  which  the  money  was  received.  Such  wer 
commercial  aspects  of  this  spiritual  speculation.  It  is  a  curious 
i  uiiii!irii';iM  iijMMi  (lie  cviiicism  of  [lie  n%r  \hM  [10  effxl  H> 
conceal  them   was  made  either  by  tl  -or   tbe    Primate, 

both  of  whom  bad  characters  to  lose.      For  Leo  X.  and  Arch- 
bishop Albert,  whatever  their    faults,  are  by  no   means   bac* 

ipecuacv 
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they  availed  even  lor  future  ami  uncommitted  ain.*  Whether 
i»r  nn  Tetvel  in  his  zeal  for  *  tlie>  holy  but  loan1  ventured  u 
these  and  the  like  atnrtlinjy  statements,  certain  it  is  that 
•ram  confidently  attributed  to  him.  Certain  is  it,  ton, 
during  the  years  1MG-17  the  spirit  of  Luther  «ru 
Ithrvd  bf  them.  It  was  on  the  3 1st  of  October,  in  the  latter 
year,  that  lit*  t<>  >k  ill*1  step  which  i*  popularly  rejrorded  as  the 
inin^'  of  the  Protectant  Reformation  by  affixing  u>  tlse  door 
of  the  University  Church  at  Wittenberg  his  famous  ninety-fi 
theses. 

It  is  indubitable  that  neither  Luther,  nor  anyone  else,  at 
the  time,  attached  any  special  importance  to  this  act  of  his. 
What  he  desired  was  n  full  discn*«ion  of  the  anbjrei  of  papal 
pmiions  rejnirdinp  which  theologians  widely  differed  p 
pally  for  the  sake  of  clearing  his  own  mind.  And  academical 
disputations  were  a  recognised  means  of  attaining  t\ie)x  Ml  MM 
The  ftlst  o(  October  vru  the  Vigil  of  All  Saints,  which  was  Use 
Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Castle  Church  at  Wittenberg, — a 
■  I.-n  "ii  nhtoh  crowds  resorted  thither,  in  qntal  of  the  copmut 
indulgences  to  be  gained  by  risking  it*  abundant  relics  ;  a 
fit  and  proper  day,  Luther  may  well  have  tnoosrht,  for  raising 
tin*  whole  question  of  the  nature  ami  raltM  of  these  pardons. 
It  U  absolutely  clear  that  he  did  not  pot  forward  his  these*  as  • 
body  of  pmpositinn*  which  be  was  prepared  to  maintain  at  all 

ids.  Indeed,  il  careful  I  \  r.  iminrd,  thev  will  be  found  to 
hi  bjf  no  means  consistent  with  one  another.  They  were  stared, 
as   the    preamble    to   them  declares,   'for   love   and    dcaii 

lug  the  troth,1  and  wcreexpreaaed  in  terms,  as  their  autltor 
subsequently  wrote  to  Leo  X.,  which  were  'somewhat  obscure 
and  enigmatical."  On  the  same  day  that  these  theses  were 
published,  Luther  wrote  to  Archbishop  Albert  recounting  the 
stories  current  concerning  Tetzel's  preaching,  and  begging 
nftl  itr,  in  iho  most  earnest  terms,  for  the  love  of  the  socls 
entrusted  to  him,  to  attend  to  the  matter.  Together  with  this 
letter  he  sent  to  the  rMmate  i  ipj  of  his  theses,  4  in  order  that 
his  Illustrious  Sublimity  may  sec  how  undefined  and  a □  certain  a 
thing  is  that  doctrine  of  indulgence,  of  which  the  preachers  dream 


J.irtm,  in  I  i- '  I  lis  of  Eruonin '  (vol.  t  p.  117),  iinol  i.-oMvf  toe 
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as  absolutely  fixed  and  sure.'  The  Archbishop  returned  no 
answwr  to  this  communication.  But  thore  I*  extant  a  lotur  from 
him  to  the  Council  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
djncsati  of  Main's  :m<l  Halberstndt,  who  had  reported  lo  him  the 
actum  of  '  the  audacioui  friar  of  Wittenberg  *  In  this  document 
be  states,  among  other  thing*,  that  he  has  sent  alt  the  papers  to 
Koaoe;  mentions  the  complaints  which  had  reached  him  thence 
of  the  lavish  cxpanditar*  incurred  by  Tctxcl  and  Tetxel's 
lobordinatcs  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  :  orders  them 
fr  Wawn  it;  and  blames  the  Sub-Coiiiiiimaricti  for  unseemly 
speech  and  behaviour,  both  in  pmaching  and  in  the  inns  they 
frequented,  to  the  detriment  of  'the  holy  business.1  *The 
Archbiahop,'  Dr.  Beard  obnfflfr,  ■  tacitly  admits  that  there  is 
sssoc  ground  for  Luther's  co^^aints,  but  he  docs  not,  on  that 
ifftmat,  intend  to  put  an  end  to  a  lucrative  tnAc 

ll  appear*  to  us  that  no  one  can  carefully  examine  those 
yfire  theses  of  Luther's  without  being  struck  by  their 
moderation.  Earlier  t^nlue-ians  had  attacked  the  whole  tbei.rv 
of  indulgence*  in  murrfl  k'i  and  bitterer  tones.  Moreover, 
the  theses  contain  no^SPsmontal  propositions  of  a  theological 
a  ;  no  doginatic^Hctcniiinalious  opposed  to  the  dominant 
iirinitj.  Trji^SjjSssBBss>t  the  theory  upon  which  indulgences 
am  based,  was  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  doctrine  as  to 
uuth  %rhieh  Lather  bad  etcoghated,  and  whieh  he  was 
rndoaJly  growing  to  rcganl  as  tlie  very  essence  of  Christianity. 
Bat  it  is  certain,  if  anything  is  certain,  that  he  hml  no  present  - 
meat  of  the  work  bo  waa  beginning  when  he  nailed  that  paper 

»o  the  door  of  the  Church  at  Wittenberg.  Nor,  on  the  other 
aaftd,  bad  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  ani  presentiment  of  if. 
They  were  of  thoac  whose  eyes  the  god  of  this  world  hod  blinded, 
And  their  blindness  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  blunder- 
ing which  Came  of  it,  served  the  Cause  of  Luther's  revolution 
•alia  aa  much  as  the  daring  and  dogged  nets  of  its  author.  It 
H  not  our  intention  here  to  pursue  the  twice-told  tale  of  his 
traosJiirmalinri— ««  a  recent  Kmum  Catholic  witter  ha*  ex- 
pressed it  -'  from  a  harmless  necessary  reformer  into  a  needless 
and  noxious  rebel.'  We  may,  however,  observe,  burrow iug  a 
phraat  from  Cardinal  Xtwman'c  'Apologia/  that  there  w,cro 
three  distinct  and  s«*parate  blows  which  broke  hint 

The  first  was  the  scandal  of  the  indulgences  upon  which  we 
hare  been  dwelling,  and  which  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  did 
nothing  to  abate.  In  truth,  indulgences  had  become  a  recognised 
expedient  of  Papal  finance.  And  Loo  X.,  in  whose  veins  flowed 
lb* mercantile  blood  ol^l>e  Medici,  was  not  the  man  to  attenuate 
a«  abundant  source  of  Pontifical  revenue,  even  if  his  pecuniory 
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necessities  had  permitted  him  to  do  so.  He  was  liberal  enough 
in  matters  of  theology,  and  would  listen  with  pleasure-  to  dis- 
pu touts  arguing  tor  and  against  the  soul's  immortality.  But 
'Lulhn's  attack  upon  his  paidons  touched  him  ucarly.  A  y  ■" 
passed  away,  filled  with  brisk  controversy  between  Luther 
and  his  opponents,  the  chief  practical  effect  of  which  was 
gradually  to  mature  and  clarify  hit  theological  ideas,  and  to 
lead   him,  CTcr  more   and  more  decidedly,   to  express   himself 

Jin  a  manner  distasteful  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In  a 
letter  written  early  in  1518  to  Trutwcttcr,  his  old  master  at 
Erfurt,  he  uses  these  remarkable  and  significant  words:  *I 
absolutely  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  reform  the  Church 
unless  the  canons,  the  decretals,  the  scholastic  theology,  philo- 
sophy, and  logic,  as  they  are  now  treated,  are  utterly  rooted  up, 
and  new  studies  put  in   their  place/     lie  adds,  with  an  unusual 

I  touch  of  self-knowledge,  •!  may  seem  to  you  no  logician,  nor 
perhaps  am  1  ;  but  one  thing  1  know — that  in  the  defence  of 
this  opinion  I  fear  no  man's  logic'  The  whole  business  was 
supremely  distasteful  to  Leo  X.,  whose  counsellors  were  almost 
all  of  Cardinal  Sutler  in  i's  opinion,  that  *  the  true  danger  to  the 
Holy  See  was  not  in  Germany  but  in  Italy,  where  the  Pop! 
needed  money  to  defend  himself.'*  'Heresy,'  the  Cardinal 
further  observed,  *  had  always  been  put  down  by  force,  and  not 

»by  attempts  at  icfurmulioii.'      Leo  saw   no  way  out  of  the  di 
culty  but  this  time-honoured  way  of  repression.      In  the  autumn 
of  1518   instructions  were  sent  to  Cardinal  CajeUn,  the  Papal 
Nuncio  in  Germany,  to  get  hold  of  Luther,  keep  him  safely, 

»and  bring  him  to  Rome.  The  instructions  could  not  be  exe- 
cuted. An  Imperial  safe-conduct  protected  Luther  during  his 
audiences  of  the  Cardinal  at  Augsburg.  They  lasted  just  a 
week  and  led  to  nothing.  Then  Luther  departed  secretly  from 
the  city,  having  lodged  with  the  legate  an  appeal,  not  merely 
from  him  to  the  Pope,  Iml  from  the  Pope  badly  informed  to  the 
Pope  better  informed  ('a  sanctissimo  Domino  Leone  X.  male 
inlormato  ad  melius  iiiloriiiaiidurn1).  It  Was  just  a  year  after  the 
publication  of  his  theses  that  he  reached  Wittenberg.  The 
Elector  Frederick  turned  a  deaf  car  to  Cajctan's  admonitions 
:md  entreaties  either  to  deliver  him  to  the  Papa!  anihurin 
to  expel  hiui  from  the  Electoral  dominions.    Luther  now  replaced 

•  A  carluui  commentary  uimu  Ibr*    words  of  '!»:  Itoimoi  CWnliaal  I 
ftixtciradi  century  wo*  ffapetson  ia  ths nnsttoota.    In  lii» 
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m  appeal    he    bad   lodged   with   Cajctan    to   (he    Pope   better 
ksVsned,  by  one  to  ■  future  General  Council. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  tbe  inaction  of  the  Papal  autlio- 
•vitri  regard  to  the  abuses  of  indulgence*,  bred  in  Luther's 
siisd   an    ever  deepening  distrust    ol    the   whole"   ecclesiastical 
tniem    with    whico    ihoM    abuses  w.n-  t>0O0d  up,       Hut  further, 
ssdomitably    courageous    as   he  undoubtedly   was,- he   hod    no 
jutr  un   martyrdom;*   and  the  designs  ui    t lie  Court  nf  Komi* 
against  hit  liberty — it  might    be   bit   life      tilled  hirn   with    urn 
tautural  indignation.     The  only  reply  which  the  ecclesiastical 
tatboriti**  had  to  make  to  his  testimony  igainai  icandols,  wm 
■a  endeavour  to  trixu  his  jtcrson.    '  I  saw/  lie  says, '  the  thunder- 
btli  Launched  against   me.      1  was  the  sheep  that   muddied   the 
wulfs   water.     Tctxcl    escaped,   and    I    was    to    let   myself   bo 
km!'      The  development  of  his  anti-papnl  opinions   went  on 
ifsce  under  this  stimulus.     Still,  an   open    breach  with  Home 
dors  not,  as  >ctt  present  itanlf  to  hit  mind.      In   February  1  M  i), 
tefind  him,  as  the  result  of  his  conference  with  Miltitx,  agreeing 
bmlimit  the  impugned  articles  of  his  teaching  to  some  learned 
auop ;   to  recant  any  errors  that  might  he   brought  home  to 
am ;  and   no   further   to    impugn   the    honour  of    the    Hoinan 
Nay,  ho   further  engaged    in   put   l<>rth  a  jKunphbtiti 
German  language,  declaratory  of  hi»  orthodoxy,  and  to  write 
ihjsi  letter  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.     That  engagement  he  at 
•ce  proceeded  to  fulfil,  with  characteristic   impetuosity.     Tbe 
fuinalK.  which  Recalled  'An  Knstrubi  tfsrr&Af)  on  certain 

wines  alleged  against  him  by  his  opponents,  is  a  curious 
arameot  In  it  he  professes  his  beliet  in  the  Intercession  of 
Ssintt ;  in  Purgatory ;  in  Indulgences,  as  a  release  from  satit- 
(srtion  for  sin,  though  a  less  thing  tbnn  good  works  ;  in  good 
tatks,  not  as  making  men  holy,  hut  as  capable  of  being  per- 
rmrl  who    is  holy,    in    tin-    supremacy    of  t'tc    Itninan 

(borch,  as  honoured  by  God  above  others ;  in  the  duty  of  main- 
aiouig  ecclesiastical  unity,  and  o(  obeying  the  commands  of  the 
rW.      His  Letter  to  Leo  X.  is  conceived  in  the  same  spirit. 

*Ve  sec  no  reason  to  question  the  sincerity  of  Luther  in  thus 
•titiag,  although,  ttaquettionahlv,  in  his  private  cnrretprind- 
•tte  at  the  time,  he  uses  very  different  language.  His  mind 
•as  in  a   fluctuating  state.     It   was  teeming  with   half-fortm  d 
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ideas,  which  might  shape  themselves  in  one  way  or  in  another, 
as  events  determined.     He  did   nut  see-  where  he  was  going. 
He  did  not  discern  the  consequences  of  his  own  principles.     He 
desired  reform.     He  did  not  contemplate  revolution.     It  might 
well  hare  been  expected   hy  those   who  read   his  •  Instrod 
and  his  'Letter  to  the  Pope/  that  his  revolt  was  at  an  en<L     And 
80,  perhaps,  it  might  luw  been  but  for  the  'ardor  civiurn  prara 
jttbenthim.'     The  truest  for*  of  the  Roman  Church  (it  u  an 
old  IUHJ     ■ml  a  new  !)  have  ever  been  her  insolent  and  aggres- 
sive friends, '  who  have  conducted  themselves  as  if  no  responsi- 
bility attached  to  will]  words  and  overhearing  deeds  ;  who  have 
stated  truths  in  the  most  paradoxical   form,  and  stretched  prin- 
ciples till  they  were  close  upon  snapping  ;  and  who,  at   length, 
having  done  their  best  to  set  the  house  on  fire,  leave  to  others 
the  task  ' — often  a  hopeless  task — '  of  putting  out   the   flame.' 
Mishnp  Crwighton  is  well   warranted   when  he  ob*erv**s  tii 
was  '  the  stubborn  conservatism  of  the  old-fashioned  theologians 
[which]   gave    for  re    to    Luther's    revolt.*      Prominent    smon^ 
them  was  John  Maicr,  commonly  known  as  Kck,  from  the  Bava- 
rian village  which  was  the  place  of  his  nativity;  a  horn  dispu- 
tant, whose  wide  reading,  prodigious  memory,  vast  command  of 
words,  logical   mind,   loud   voire,  and  supreme  self- confidence, 
eminently  qualified  him  to  triumph   in   those  Academical   tour- 
naments which  were  then  the  fashion.   In  that  famous  disputation 
at   Leipzig  (June-    151V),  ho  succeeded  in   fixing   upon   Luther 
Hussite   views  regarding  the  Apostolic  Sa;  mid   iu   nun 
from  him  the  declaration  that  General  Councils  can  errand 
erred.     He   obtained   a   dialectical   triumph-     But  Luther 
rained,  not  only  a  clearer  insight  into  his  own  views,  but  a  Vast 
advertisement.     'The   net    result   of   the   disputation/    writes 
HUhop  Creighton,  'was  that  Eck's  reputation  was  staked   upon 
crushing  Luther  ;  that  two  parties  began  to  form  in  Germany  ; 
Alld    that   the  time  for  conciliation    was   passed.      Luther   was 
morn  and  more  resolved  to  appeal  to  public  opinion.     Eck  was 
i  on  i  int  ml  that  he  had  unmasked  a  dangerous  DOT 

Luther  returned  from  the  Leipzig  disputation  to  Wittenberg, 
tad  tlit  if-  punned  his  academical  and  pastoral  duties  with  his 
wonted  energy,  in  his  correspondence  at  this  period  Wf>  may 
fallow  the  workings  of  his  mind  regarding  the  Seven  Sacrainrnts 
and  the  Priesthood  of  all  Christians — questions  upon  which  he 
was  soon  to  declnre  himself  in  a  sense  opposed  to  that  of 
the  Roman  Church.  But  he  seems  curiously  unconscious  of 
the  course  in  which  he  is  drifting.  It  is  rather  from  the 
practical  thnn  the  dogmatic  side  rliat  he  contemplates  the 
matters  which  chiefly  occupy  his  thoughts.     No  doubt  the  snore 
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logical  and  systematizing  intellect  r>f  Melnnchthon,  who  had  gone 
l©  IViltcnberg  at  Professor  of  Greek  in  1518,  auon  la*gan  to 
exercisst  over  him  a  considerable  influence.  *  The  littU  Greek/ 
be  write*,  *  beats  even  mc  in  theology-  1  am  not  ashamed  to  give 
ipmr  opinion  when  it  differ*  from  this  gramrnarinnY'  Ii  ws« 
aot  until  February  1520,  when  liuttcn's  republication  of  L«u  .  n- 
tias  Valla's  book  an  the  Donation  of  Constantine  fell  into  his 
bsads,  th.nl  the  view  "I  ',h<:  Pnpr  iw  natM  Wit  which  <U>iiun.-i:<'<l 
bis  later  teaching,  really  took  hold  of  him.  The  discovery  that 
use  document  then  usually  relied  on  as  the  basis  of  the  Pontiffs 
Impuial  princedom  is  an  impudent  forgery,  was  a  second  blow 
to  him ;  perhaps  a  more  crushing  blow  than  the  toleration  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  abuses  of  indulgences.  He 
bad  no  more  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine than  he  had  doubled  the  genuineness  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel.  *lt  it  Ilk*"  a  revelation  to  him,*  writes  Dr.  Beard, 
'that  the  power  which  is  exercised  with  such  utter  disregard  of 
rightexxuness,  should  be  founded  on  a  lie.'  " 

la  toe  spring  of  1520  a  third  blow  fell  upon  him.  The 
1  Epitome  *  of  Pricrias,  published  a  year  before,  came  into  his 
hands  and  broke  the  lsst  tic  which  bound  him  to  Rome.  It 
*as  a  statement  of  propositions,  asserting  the  extremes!  views 
•f  too  Papal  prerogatives,  which  that  Roman  theologian — an 
eU  opponent  of  bis,  who  held  the  dignified  office  of  Master 
af  lb*  Sacrwi  Palace — proposed  to  establish  in  a  larger  work. 
And  in  the  mind  in  which  he  then  was,  as  Dr.  Beard  observes, 
it  'angered  him  in  the  highest  degree:  he  thought  that  the 
book  bad  been  written  with  the  express  purpose  of  destroying- 
the  authority  of  Councils  and  therefore  of  invalidating  his 
own  appeal.'  He  immediately  republished  it  with  a  com- 
ssetttary  of  bis  own,  in  which  be  roundly  declares,  '  If  Rome 
(has  believes  and  teaches,  with  the  knowledge  of  Popes  and 
i  rials,  which  I  hope  is  not  the  case,  .  .  .  t  freely  declare 
chat  the  true  anti-Christ  is  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,  and 
is  reigning  at  Rome,  that  empurpled  Babylon,  and  that  the 
Roman  Curia  is  the  synagogue  of  Satan.'  And  in  his  Epilogue 
be  uses  language  ol  extreme  fierceness  i  *  If  we  strike  thieves 
with  the  gallows,  lubbeis  with  the  sword,  heretics  with  fire, 
why  do  we  not  much  more  attack  in  arms  these  Masters  of 
prrdition,  tiicse  Cardinals,  these  Popes,  and  all  this  sink  of 
the  Roman  Sodom  which  has  without  end  corrupted  the 
Church  of  God,  and  wash  our  hands  in  their  blood  ? ' 

Dr.  Beard  is  well  warranted  in  calling  this  'the  turning-point 
of  the  Reformation.'  Luther,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says,  '  1  am 
certainly  of  a  quick  hand  and  a  ready  memory,  so  that  what  I 

write 


write  rather  flowi  from  me  than  is  deliberately  set  down.' 
But  what  be  wrote  in  Lis  haste  he  maintained  at  his  leisure. 
His  dogged  ness  wag  as  gTcat  as  his  daring.  *That  vehement 
genius,  that  Achilles  of  men  who  knows  not  what  it  is  to  yield/ 
Erasmus  called  him.  And  in  truth  he  seem*  now  to  have  made 
up  his  mind  that  nothing'  remained  for  him  but  complete 
rebellion.  Krk  was  :it  Rome  calling  attention  to  the  nimn 
passages  in  his  writings  which  savoured,  and  mora  than 
savoured,  of  heresy,  and  was  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  secure 
his  formal  and  complete  condemnation  by  the  Apostolic  St*. 
Of  this  Luther  was  well  awnre.  And  be  resolved  to  be  before- 
hand with  his  adversary.  In  Jane  1520  he  writes  to  Spalmin  that 
he  intends  to  address  to  the  newly-elected  Emperor,  Charles  V.t 
and  to  the  German  nobility,  a  letter  appealing  against  the 
tyranny  and  worthlcsancss  of  the  Curia.  'The  secret  of  anti- 
Christ  must  be  made  manifest  ;  it  is  self  urged  ihnrern  ; 
it  can  no  longer  remain  hidden.'  Next  month  the  promised 
letter  appeared.  And  Kolde  truly  remarks  that  it  is  no  mere 
occasional  document,  hut  the  outcome  of  anxious,  earnest  toil 
and  of  a  well-devised  plan.  It  w;is  one  secret  of  Luther's  mar- 
vellous influence  that  even  in  his  most  passionate  moments  be 
had  himself  in  band,      lie  was  the  master,  not  the  slave,  of  his 

fi.'inM  impdftes,    EHi  hum  Ebronghow  this  letter,  certainly 

mi.  ,d  his  finest  productions,  is  that  of  a  prophet  upon  whose 
lips  is  the  burden  of  Germany.  *The  time  foT  silence  is  pone; 
tin-  time  for  speech  is  come,'  are  the  words  with  which  he  begin* 
his  Dedication  to  Nicholas  von  AiundorlT.  And,  in  fiery  UMfcM 
of  denunciation,  warning,  encouragement,  he  points  the 
Emperor,  the  princes,  the  nubility,  to  the  way  in  which 
Germany  may  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke  and  reform  herself. 
Three  walls,  he  declares,  have  been  built  up  by  Rome  against 
reform  ;  walls  which,  like  those  of  Jericho,  shall  fall  before  thf 
divinely-inspired  trumpet  hlnst.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
MMntiaJ  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  laity:  whereas, 
according  to  the  Gospel,  all  Christian  men  are  priests.  Tbs* 
second  as  the  claim  of  the  Church  alone  to  interpret  Holy  Writ  : 
whereas  such  interpretation  is  the  personal  prerogative  of  each 
individual  Christian.  The  third  is  the  claim  of  the  Pope  to 
b«?  the  only  surmnoner  of  a  General  Council ;  whereas  in  the 
I'limitivc  Church  most  General  Councils  were  nut  summoned 
bj  the  Pope  at  all.  In  this  trenchant  document  he  lays  the  nxo 
to  the  root  of  the  hierarchical  conception  whereon  the  Roman 
Church  is  based,  and  practically  asserts  what  the  Germans 
Call  'die  Kirchcnhoheit  des  Staates ' — the  subordination  of 
<<>u  to  the  civil  power. 

All 


All  the  maia  Vine*  of  Luther's  most  distioctirc  subsequent 

traihinje  are  dearly  indicated  in  this  pamphlet.  The  iiniin-»!iui<- 
etiect  ol  it  was  enormous,  it  quickly  reached  erery  sort  an-l 
coodi  '"'icGctniao  IT")"  < .      Meanwhile  Lck  bad  procured 

at  Rome  the  issue  of  the  Bull,  *  Exsurge  Dominc,"  and  had  been 
constituted  Papal  Protonothary  for  its  publication  io  Germany. 
It  expressly  condemned  fort* -one  propositions  extracted  I 
Lather's  works  prior  to  his  ■  Appeal  to  the  Christian  Nobility' 
— which  of  coarse  wac  not  before  the  authors  of  the  Doll — and 
exikisd  him  to  recant  within  sixty  days,  under  pain  of  excorn- 
■wniratkm.  Rumours  of  it  had  reached  Luther  in  July ;  but 
it  wax  not  until  the  and  of  September  that  definite  tidings 
arrived  at  Wiurnbrrg  of  its  issue,  and  of  Flck's  commission 
to  execute  it.  Lather  at  first  affected  to  treat  it  as  a  forgery ; 
bat  too*  its  authenticity  was  placed  bciond  doubt.  Then, 
rncouraged  by  popular  support  on  all  sides,  be  proceeded  to 
take  even  more  decisive  steps.  In  October  1520  he  published 
hit  treatise  'On  the  RxbylonitH  Captivity  of  the  Church,'  in 
which  he  attacks  the  Roman  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments, 
redactor,  tbein  to  three — Baptism,  Penance,  and  the  Kucuaris; 
—and  denies  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  In  the  name  month 
appeared  his  book  'On  the  Freedom  of  a  Christian  Man.' 
•bsraa  is  developed,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  individualism 
which  was  really  his  underlying;  idea.  The  ecclesiastical  aatho- 
riries  wen?  now  enraged  in  burning  Luther's  books,  as  commanded 
in  the  Ball,  not  without  tumultuous  expressions  of  popular  dis- 
satisfaction. Lather  determined  to  retaliate  in  kind.  On  the 
10th  of  December,  before  the  Lister  Gale  of  Wittenberg,  he 
solemnly  cotamiurd  to  the  flames  the  Ball,  together  »ith  lb* 
SMok  ol*  Fapai  Decretals,  and  a  few  treatises  of  fcck  s.  It  was 
a  highly  dramatic  performance,  and  greatly  impressed — an  no 
stent*  Lather  had  intended — the  imagination  of  the  German 
people.  The  stoat  of  the  students  who  looked  on  almoat  all 
anrhawiasti c  disciples  of  his — found  an  echo  throughout  Europe. 
The  Pope,  Carivk  finely  says,  'should  not  haye  proroked  that 
snout.      It  was  the  shoot  of  the  awakening  of  nations,' 

Meaawhik   the  Papal   legate,  Akandrr,  was   not   idle.     He 
the  Emperor  to  deal   with   I-cther  as  a  convicted  heretic 
•II  probably  inclined  to  that  course;  bet.  in  the 
ierman  people  and  ot*  some  of  the  German 
ossld  mm  been  difficult  to  follow.     Ac  last  k  was 
to  Aleancfa'sdissjuat— that  the  anair  sbonlsi  be 
to  the  Diet  about  to  meet  at  Worms.     There  are  few 
in  history  than  the  appearance  of  Luther 
there.     It  was  on  the  morning  if  the  16th  oi  April.  1 52 1 ,  that, 
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protected  by  the  Imperial  aafe-condact,  he  ent*r#d  the  city — bit 
journey  thitbcr  h*d  been  like  a  triumphant  progress — clad  in 
the  habit  of  bi*  Order,  and  seated  In  an  open  carriage,  (he 
herald  IVuUchUr.d  riding  before  him.  Many  attached  to  the 
Court  of  the  Saxon  Elector  bail  ridden  out  to  meet  him.  The 
watchman  on  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  blew  a  loud  blaat  aa 
i:  i.iv.iicani  vpa o h  Im h .  ind  ttwoiBodi  mhed  *."  m  Lot) 
man  whose  fame  had  gone  abroad  throughout  Germany.  It 
termed  the  entry  of  a  conqueror  ;  not  (he  submission  of  a 
convicted  heretic.  Confidence  not  unnaturally  flowed  into 
Lather's  heart.  ■  God  will  be  with  me,'  he  si  id,  as  he  alighted 
ifnin  the  carriage  at  the  lodging  prepared  for  him.  In  due 
course  he  appeared  before  the  Diet ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
try  to  picture  the  scene: — Charles  presiding  over  the  august 
assembly,  clad  in  all  the  majesty  o!  the  Caesars;  the  Papa! 
legates  by  his  side;  six  electoral  princes  grouped  around  him  ; 
a  vast  concourse  of  the  nobility  and  dignified  clergy  ranged 
below;  and  th» rr,  ouifnuuitig  this  pageant  of  state  with  his 
*  demoniac  eyes  *  (as  Cardinal  Ateander  called  them)  and  -  rude 
plebeian  face,  with  its  huge  craglike  brow  and  bones,*  '  the 
solitary  monk  that  shook  the  world  * ;  persisting  day  afteT  day 
in  his  refusal  to  recant,  and  at  last,  when  tbe  Diet  broke  up% 
confounded  by  hii  *  unhhorn  hardihood,'  bursting  into  th« 
impassioned  outbreak,  *  Here  stand  1 :  1  can  do  no  other:  God 
help  xne,  Amen.'  *  They  had  pressed  him  for  a  clear  and 
definite  answer.  And  they  got  one — that  unless  convinced  by 
protasl  of  Scripture  or  evideut  reason,  recant  he  could  not  and 
would  not,  since  to  act  against  conscience  was  unsafe  nnd 
dishonourable.  They  hod  asked  him  again :  Did  he  really 
believe  that  a  General  Council  could  err?  He  replied  that  the? 
Council  of  Constance  hod,  in  many  particulars,  decreed  against 

flnin  and  clear  texts  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  was  enough.  An 
mperial  edict  solemnly  proscribed  him  ns  a  heretic,  forbade 
all  men  to  house,  shelter,  or  nourish  him,  and  commanded  them 
to  lay  hands  upon  him  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  Imperial 
0ffloa»i     It  also  ordered  his  writings  to  be  burnt. 

Luther  departed  from  Worms,  protected  by  his  safe-conduct, 
and  then  disappeared  for  a  while — carried  off  by  a  friendly 
ambuscade  to  the  Castle  of  Wartburg.  There  he  abode  in 
safety,  while  the  bonfirr*  <«f  Ids  tiitings  made  in  various  places 


•  Tin  an&banuottg  uf  tall  utterance  wm  uittQSttiotiel  (ill  IHCi*.    This  iir»i 
aorta  word*  of  It — '  JJicr  atelt  as  oil  111  sadsts '— as*  now  rsjaotso'  lv 

tvrtoin  atiUs*    b)  Janstcu  amxn^  otbsn     >i  an  unbiirtnru-.tl  .i,.i..  lUhm.nit  of 
(be  LeUnTau  loeond,    Tl*«   -J'!,  iliou  ii   fnlh    md  fairly  dlseusssa  by  On 
"I.athon  ForiUiU'ii  In  Si««i  aad  Vfl  l.  2  •;  29. 
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Isttl:  * 

There   are 
y  sad  hocacarJ  y  aids*  wish  the  cseegs- 

the  fUnaOnfd' 

Its  amemiom  wwa  uwmmUc  i.  tW 
of  Gomi.  In  March  15+2  UWf  left 
and  returned  to  H'in*«berp.  whence  be  opesslr 
»  ftf  m  be  coold,  irgsJassd.  the  rciixpoas 
in  fall  progress.  He  inrissnwd  dai 
and  power.  Mr  vat  profuse  alike  in  libels  and 
He  attached  the  Soreretgw  Pontiff  with  the  utsnoct 
and  defied  the  whole  authority  of  the  Church.  He 
cjew  into  his  quarrel  with  it  prinoss  who  saw  and  seized  the 
opDortoxnty  for  their  own  aQrrandiseo»ens,  and  for  whom 
ohmy  of  conscience  meant  liberty  to  pillage  ecclesiastical 
Moperty.  In  1523  the  legate*  of  the  new  Pope  Adrian  to  the 
Dirt  ut"  Nurtiberg  demanded  the  execution  of  tbr  edict  of 
Worms.  The  Diet  concluded  *to  carrr  it  osjt*  *ns  well  as 
they  were  able  and  as  far  as  possible.  In  other  words,  as 
Bishop  Creighton  observes,  ■  the  Diet  affirmed  the  edict,  but 
admitted  that  it  was  impossible  to  act  upon  it/ 

There  Is  a  great  similarity  in  the  history  of  rerolution*.    The 
sosserrt  of  the  new  doctrines,  of  which  they   arc  the  outward 
expression,    ever    wurks    to    issues    little    anticipated    by    their 
sathors.     It  was  rather  satisfaction  in  his  denunciation  of  abuses 
law  sympathy  with  his  opinions,  which  won  for  Liitlwr  the  sup- 
port of  the  better  educated.    To  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  he 
appeared  as  an  apostle  of  liberty,  which,  as  wight  have  been 
expected,  soon  displayed  Stself  as  lawlessness.     •The  discontent 
of  the   German   peasantry   with  their  hard   lot,"  writes  Bishop 
Creightnn,  '  found   a  justification  and  a  basis  for  action  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Lutheran   preachers.      Men  who  were  urged  to 
judge  the  lire*  and   doings  of  their  spiritual   rulers,  nnturally 
applied  the  same  principles  to  judge  their  temporal  rulers,  and 
found  the  oppressors  of  their  bodies  at  least  as  culpable  as  the 
oppressors  ol  their  souls.*     It  is  impossible  to  withhold  a  meed 
of  sympathy  from  tltr  insurgent  peasants,  whoso  original  demands, 
as  contained  in  their  Twelve  Articles,  wen*  not,  upon  the  whole, 
unreasonable.      Luther*   himself  'a  peasant  and    the   son  of   a 
peasant,'  plainly  told   the  rulers  of  Germany   in  1.N23,  *  People 
cannot    and    will    not    any    longer    endure    your    tyranny    and 
exactions.'     And    when  the  peasants  first  took   up  arms,  whfld 
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counselling  to  tbem  moderation,  he  denounced  the  oppressions 
of  the  prince*  anil  lords  as  the  one  cause  of  their  uprising. 
No  doubt  their  excesses  disgusted  and  alarmed  him.  Hue  tat 
extreme  violence  of  his  invectives  against  them — even  after  t&e 
rebellion  was  practically  crushed --is  curious.  *  Dear  lords, 
smite,  stab,  destroy/  he  most  needlessly  urges  the  triumphant 
nobles.     He  continues,  'Whoever  dios  fighting  for  authority 

is  a  martyr  before  Clod.  ...   1   pre*  everyone  to  depart   I" i 

the  peasants  as  from  the  Devil  Iiimself.  ...  If  any  man  think 
this  too  hard,  let  him  remember  that  rebellion  is  im-parablc.* 
It  is  odd  language  from  one  who,  whatever  else  he  was  or  wo* 
not,  was  certainly  an  arch-rebel. 

The  issue  of  the  Peasants'  War  was  unquestionably  disss" 
to  Luther's  popularity  with  the  multitude.  Sucb  hold  as  he  had 
possessed  nvrr  the  educated  rlassi**  was  largely  shattered  by  hi* 
controversy  with  Erasmus.  There  had  never  been  much  real 
sympathy  Irctween  him  and  the  great  Humanist.  They  bad, 
indeed,  common  enemies  in  the  obscurantist  clerg\  and  the 
defenders  of  decadent  scholasticism.  And  that  was  all  tln-\  hid 
in  common.  The  letters  of  Erasmus  from  1519  to  1524  contain 
a  vivid  picture  of  his  doubts  and  difficulties  in  those  *  most  brisk 
and  giddy-paced  times/  Ho  dreaded  equally  the  triumph  of 
Lather  and  the  triumph  of  Luther's  adversaries,  as  likely  to  be 
equally  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  goo*!  learning.  At  last,  in 
1524,  unwillingly,  and  in  obedience  to  the  call  ol  duty,  he  gave 
the  world  his  book  *  De  Libero  Arbitrio,'  where  he  refutes,  in 
language  the  more  cogent  from  its  scholarly  courtesy  nail 
philosophic  calm,  the  Lutheran  theory  of  the  servitude  of  the 
will,  which,  as  his  clear  ey«a  discerned,  was  absolutely  de- 
structive of  the  ethical  basis  of  life.  Luther's  reply  was  equallv 
ifrogfttW,  scurrilous,  and  ineffective.  Michelei,  oorrectly  enough, 
describes  him  as  *  writhing  under  the  blows  of  Krusmus,'  and 
'plunging  deeply/ in  his  efforts  to  parry  them,  *  into  fatalism 
and  immorality.'  It  was  a  discreditable  spectacle;  and  did 
much  to  alienate  from  him  such  of  the  more  thoughtful  and 
candid  minds  throughout  Europe  as  still  inclined  to  regard  him 
favourably.  A  third  and  more  crushing  blow  to  his  authority 
was  given  by  his  marriage.    Like  old  January,  he.  had  conceived 

a  violent  desire  .    .  , 

*  that  In' 

Mightc  Hues  knowon  of  that  blisful  lif, 

That  is  bctwix  on  huubund  and  hio  wit,' 

He  gratified  his  desire  just  at  the  time   when  Its  gratification 
must  cause  most  consternation  to  his  friends,  most  jubilation   to 
his  foes.    To  both  friends  and  foes,  his  marriage  was  an  inexpli- 
cable 
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cable  event.  Ami  inexplicable  it  still  remains,  unless,  infltml. 
we  are  ennrent  with  NnsmTc  somewh.it  flippant  explanation  i 
1  Pom  sc  distnurc  dc«  horreurs  ties  gacrrc*  <Ic*  pivsaas,  il  at  in  nit 
une  religiruse  et  lVpnusait.'  Certain  it  is  that  this  proceeding 
lowered  him  not  only  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  at  large,  but, 
u  Moxley  observes,  'in  his  own  estimation.  \o  theory  could 
make  the  marriage  of  a  monk  and  a  nun  not  ignominious. 
■cor/  could  make  it  necessary  fur  him  to  marry  at  all.' 
Wc  may  say  that  from  the  year  1525  Luther's  personal 
authority  largely  suffered  an  eclipse.  The  movement  initiated 
by  him   became  much  more  secular  than  religious.      Its  control 

Cied  into  the  hands  of  the  princes,  whose  despotism  had 
a  vastly  strengthened  by  the  suppression  of  the  peasants1 
insurrection.  In  1520  the  Diet  of  Speyer  provisionally  settled 
the  religions  difficulty  by  determining  that  'each  State  should, 
as  regards  the  edict  ol  Worms,  so  live,  rules  and  bear  itself,  as 
it  thought  it  could  answer  therefor  to  God  and  the  Emperor.' 
This  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Speyer  may  be  taken  as  setting 
the  seal  to  Luther's  revolution.  It  recognised — wc  may  say 
sanctioned — the  division  of  Germany  into  Catholic  and  l'ro- 
trstant  States,  though  the  term  Protestant  was  not  invented 
SDtil  three  years  later.  It  practically  affirmed  •  the  prin- 
ciple *Cujus  rcgio  ejus  rcligio,'  finally  and  formally  adopted 
*t  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  Twenty  years  more  of  life 
remained  to  Luther  ;  but  they  contain  no  incident  worth 
soling  here.  His  organization  of  the  new  religious  connnu- 
aioo  which  be  established  in  the  territories  where  his  doctrines 
srrre  received,  bis  disputations  with,  his  anathemas  upon,  other 
sKispous  innovators  whose  views  differed  from  his  own,  his 
aM  specially  interesting  daily  life  as  a  German  bourgeois  (ala 
ILzutvater  und  /Vn.v/rm/mn),  his  morbid  superstitions  and  gro- 
tesque hallucinations,  are  described  at  greater  or  less  length 
by  bis  various  biographeri  To  their  pages  we  must  refer  those 
of  osir  readers  who  desire  knowledge  of  these  things.  For 
OUrsclrcs  we  shall  close  this  article  by  briefly  touching  upon 
the  chief  causes  which  contributed  to  tho  success  of  tlio 
revolution  associated  with  his  name,  and  point  to  the  most 
important  of  its  practical  results. 

*,    unquestionably,   as     wc    have    already    insisted,    the 
Lutheran    Revolution    was    primarily  a    revolt    against   abuses 
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which  had  become  intolerable.  The  evidence  on  this  matter 
Is  to  various,  so  abundant,  so  conclusive,  as  to  be  absolutely 
overwhelming.  Let  it  suffice  here  to  cite  only  one  witness — a 
most  illustrious,  a  most  unwilling  witness — whose  testimony 
is  beyond  cavil.  Pope  Adrian,  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity 
and  profound  piety,  discerned  the  deep-seated  corruptions  of 
the  Church  w  itli  the  clearness  of  spiritual  illumination,  and  coa- 
fessed  them  with  the  fearlessness  o!  a  minister  of  the  God  of 
Truth.  His  letter  tu  the  Diet  of  Nurnberg  is  one  uf  the  iimii. 
remarkable  documents  that  ever  emanated  from  a  Roman 
Pontiff.  He  deplores  the  abominations  which  have  long  defiled 
the  Apostolic  See, — 'abuses  in  matters  spiritual;  excesses  in 
ecclesiastical  prerogatives;  the  prostitution  of  the  holiest  things 
to  the  basest  uses.'  He  does  not  deny  that  the  Unman  Curia  is 
the  very  source  and  fount  of  all  this  evil,  and  that  its 
reformation  is  the  first  nnd  must  imperative  of  duties.  Rut 
purity  of  intention,  singleness  <>l  purpose,  fidelity  to  the  ideal 
of  his  high  office,  were  not  sufficient  for  these  things.  Gift* 
which  Adrian  did  not  possess,  were  requisite  lor  the  herculean 
task  which  lay  before  him.  He  failed,  and  died,  before, 
perhaps,  he  had  Tealixed  his  failure;  taken  away  from  the  nil 
to  come.  From  the  thirteenth  century  the  need  of  reformation 
in  the  head  and  members,  so  earnestly  desired  by  Adrian,  had 
born  deeply  felt.  The  literature  of  the  time  teems  with 
evidence  oi  this  fact.  The  indignation  of  saints,  the  invective; 
of  schismatics,  the  irony  of  satirists,  all  tell  the  same.  tale. 
Hut  every  effort  to  purity  the  Church  failed  before  the  dogged 
opposition  of  the  Roman  Curia.     That  opposition  was  natural 

rib  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  place*  in  the  Papal  I 
had  been  bought  by  officials  who  had  a  vested  interest  in  the 
abuses  on  which  they  lived ;  and  the  Papacy  was,  in  some 
sort,  enforced  to  maintain  the  system  on  which  the  Carta  gT*w 
fat.  Religion  was  converted  into  merchandise.  'Christ,' said 
Erasmus,  *  drove  out  of  the  Temple  those  who  bought  and  sold  ; 
but  those  who  buy  and  sell  have  driven  Christ  out  of  the 
Church.'  The  exactions  of  Hume  were  a  byword  throughout 
Europe;  and  nowhere  had  they  been  more  excessive  than  in 
(  ii -:  ninny,  whence,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  declared,  the  Papal 
Court  drew  a  revenue  a  hundredfold  greater  than  his  own. 

Of  all  these  exactions,  those  connected  with  the  preaching  of 
Papal  pardons  were,  perhaps,  the  most  impudent.  *Tho 
Roman  Curia  must  be  lost  to  nil  sense  of  shame/  Erasmus 
wrote  to  CoUtt  in  1  518  ;  *  for  what  ran  lie  rnnrp  shameless  than 
these  repeated  indulgences?*  Professor  Brewer  docs  not 
hesitate  to  call   them  'a  project  devised  between  the  temporal 

and 


md  spiritual  rulers  of  Koro|>e  far  collecting  subsidies  from  the 
poor  and  labouring  classes.'  No  doubt  this  is  an  accurate 
•recant  of  thorn,  vie^r«<l  from  their  mercantile  aiclr.  Kquallv 
beyond  doubt  i»  it  that  among  the  crowd »  who  bought  them  and 
UUPUm]  in  them,  thr  great  verities  of  Christinnitv  had  boon 
overlaid  by  a  multitude  of  superstitions,  at  best  childish,  but 
tsn  often  criminous.  Then?  it  ever  in  man—  it  spring*  (torn 
taw  essential  ground  of  human  nature  -a  tendency  to  substi- 
:nu-  external  fur  internal  religion;  the  washing  of  BOn  Md 
pUttm  for  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Seldom,  perhaps, 
dm  that  tendency  been  carried  so  far  as  in  thr  age  when 
LntbeT  arose.  And  nowhere  was  ir  more  singularly  exem- 
plified than  in  the  Mendicant  Orders.  There  is  no  BOH 
canons,  no  sadder  story  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  than  that  of 
taeir  swift  decline  from  the  high  uiassW  with  which  thflj 
began.  It  is  lkanllj  loss  tsturh  to  say  tlint  in  two  centuries 
tic  sosas  of  Sc  Fr  I  St.  Dominic  had  Inst  well-nigh  all 

trace  nf  tliuir  spiritual  parentage ;  and,  from  men  so  far 
rrected  above  themselves  as  to  be  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
tsssl  vcrr  cessexsdly  sank  into  animals  marred  \>y  a  disfiguring 
icii  of  superstition.  Tho  monastic  orders — pmpsjsly  so  called 
doubt  maintained  on  the  whole  n  higher  tone ;  but  they 
one  of  touch  with  that  great  spiritual  and  intellectual 
t  of  the  age,  which  troubled  their  cloistered  ease  and 
sssilent  Ignorance.  As  a  body,  they  regarded  with  uncon- 
csaJed  arcrsion  the  newly-awakened  interest  both  in  the  sacred 
std  profane  literature  of  antiquity.  Gnunnmcicd  and  reli. 
poos  reaearcb,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  commentaries  on  Cicero  or 
rrotne,  the  exposition  of  St.  Paul**  Epistles  and  thr  interpre* 
i.i  Homer  and  Virgil,  wctc  alike  suspect  to  them.  Among 
to  parish  priests  the  corruption  of  life  was  unquestionably 
paat.  At  Aujrsburg,  during  the  ditcuttlon  raised  concerning 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  the  Catholic  members  of  the  Diet — 
fimi  n  notes — *did  not  deny  the  frightful  fact  of  wide-spread 
sacerdotal  concubinage.*  Meanwhile*  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Christian  world,  there  reigned  a  culture  largely  Pagan,  which 
looked  with  indifference  upon  the  spiritual  and  moral  degrnda* 
rion  of  Christendom,  and  found  its  chief  practical  interest  in  the 
tnrrnous  and  bloodstained  politics  of  Italy. 

*  Not  swaying  to  tins  faction,  or  to  that; 
Not  making  his  high  pilot  thl  lawlcaa  porch 
Of  wing*4  ambition*,  nor  a  vantage  ground 
For  pleasure ; ' 

sings  Tenny*on.      But  this  is  precisely  what  the  Popes  uf  that 
ssriod  slid.     The  Pontiffs  who  filled  the  Apostolic  Chair  from 
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Sinus  IV.  to  Clement  VII. — to  speak  of  them  only— no  doubt 
varied  much  in  their  character  and  conduct.  But  with  lb© 
single  exception  of  Adrian  VI.,  the  whiteness  of  whow  Ponti- 
ficate serves  chiefly  to  illuminate  the  surrounding  darkness, 
they  were,  to  a  largo  extent,  dead  to  the  momentous  responsi- 
bilities And  oblivious  of  the  august  traditions  of  their  great 
office.     The  humanistic  parasites  who  surrounded  them,  looked 

00  with  cynical  amusement  at  the  curious  spectacle  wliiih  they 
pMM&tML  Perhaps  that  cynicism  never  found  more  perfect 
expression  than  in  the  epigram — surely  one  of  the  most  paoganfl 
era  written  —  wherewith  Sannaxarro  celebrated  hi*  patron 
Leo  X.,  dead  without  the  last  Sacraments. 

1  Sacra  sub  cxtrcma  si  forte  rcquiritis  hora 
Our  Leo  non  potuit  biuudto— vendidcxat.'  • 

One  chief  reason  then  of  Luther's  success  is  to  be  found  in 
the  religious  and  moral  conditions  of  the  ape  into  which  he  was 
born.  *  Xo  one  can  deny/  said  Erasmus,  writing  In  1522, 
*  that  Luther  had  a  most  excellent  part  to  play,  and  that  he  had 
the  applause  of  people  in  general  when  he  began  to  act  in 
the  almost  forgotten  interest  of  Christ.  .  .  .  The  world  was 
asphyxiated  with  scholastic  opinions,  with  human  constitutions: 
nothing  was  heard  of  but  indulgences,  compositions,  and  the 
power  of  the  Roman  Pontiff".  .  .  .  And  among  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  there  were  those  who  seek  not  the  things  which  are  of 
Jesus  Christ,  but  who,  like  Dumas,  love  this  present  world.1 
Bat  the  intellectual  conditions  of  the  time  also  served  the 
cause  of  Luther's  Revolution.  In  the  early  sixteenth  century 
the  ideal  of  life  and  society  wliich  had  d'ntiinated  the  Middle 
Age* — the  mcdireval  Weltanschauung  the  Germans  call  it — had 
lost  its  hold.  The  rcuewed  acquaintance  with  classical 
antiquity  had  brought  before  the  European  intellect  other 
GOncsjptUHU  S  the  invention  and  spr/CAd  ol  printing  had  widely 
diffused   them;   learning  bad  lost  its  distinctively  ecclesiastical 

1  !i.a:ictcr  and  had  been  largely  secularized.  VV'e  are  not  in 
the  least  disposed  to  question  the  greatness  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy  in  its  palmy  days.  No  one  capable  of  under- 
standing it,  as  taught  by  its  chief  exponents,  and  especially 
by  Aquinas,  will  undervalue  it.  But  now  its  acuteness  and 
intellectual  grasp  had  become  a  mere  instrument  for  drv 
formalism.  The  old  vigorous  reasoning  of  the  great  masters 
had  been  supplanted  by  n  barren  logic  and — in  Melanchthon's 

-  wiO.i  lit  thi •  rhumb's  Saeiament*  Pojw  Ixodled.  I'm  told: 
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jilirxM- — '  a  garrulous  dialectic,'  devoted  to  tlic  forms  of  thought 
uid  of  propositions  symholixing  thought,  to  the  relations  of 
judgments  to  one  another,  to  the  component  parts  of  various 
ideas  nod  word*.  The  »harjx.*sl  uud  best  minds  devoted  them- 
selves to  subtle  sterile  analyses,  to  hairsplitting  definitions,  to 
endless  divisions  and  idlest  distinctions,  to  an  incredible 
rauaistry  of  all  possibilities.  'OmJM  stadium  vestrum  est  in 
clench  is  vanisqur  carillationihus,'  complained  .linens  Sylvius 
l»  the  University  of  Vienna.  Xisard,  in  his  epigrammatic 
way,  baa  characterised  the  philosophy  dominnnt  at  the  opening 
sixteenth  rr-ntury  as  4  an  amalgam  of  the  corrupted  tnulition  of 
Aristotle  with  the  not  Less  corrupted  tradition  of  Christianity. ' 

i. us,   more  than  anyone  else,   represents  the  revolt  of  the 

set  against  this  philosophy,  for  which  ho  substituted  the 
fruitful  culture  of  antiquity,  Christian  and  pre-Christian. 
There-  can  ke  no  quoit  ion  that  Erasmus,  and  tho  movement  of 
which  Erasmus  is  the  chief  representative,  served  the  cause  of 
Luiber,  who,  5n  a  memorable  letter,  sought  the  support  of  the 
;.-f.it  Humanist ;  but  his  overtures  were  coldly  received.  Eras- 
mus from  the  first  distrusted  him,  and  feared  that  his  hot  temper 
would  bring  about "  a  universal  revolution '  fatal  to  the  progress 
of  good   letters.     The  event  justified  this  fear.      We  shall  have 

ich  upon  thnt  hereoJter.  Here  we  should  note  the  fulness 
of  intellectual  life,  the  literary  activity  in  the  great  Gorman 
towns,  in  tho  second  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
fteochlin  controversy  is  a  signal  token  of  it,  and,  as  Bishop 
CMffctM  ramarlea,  that  controversy  Bras  •  »  foratajta  of  what 
was  to  come.*  This  judicious  writer,  further,  s'cry  felicitously 
observes,  '  The  real  Importance  of  the  "  Epistoli*  Obscurorum 
Vironam"  lay  in  its  success  in  popularising  the  conception  of 
i  "  itapid  party  "  which  was  oppose*!  to  the  party  of  progress/ 
Cardinal    Alenndcr,   hiinsell   a  distinguished   scholar,    bos    left 

ng  testimony   of  the  change   that    1i;h1    count  over   the  Tcii- 
mind   in   the  years  of  which  we  ore  speaking.      When  he 

•  I  Germany  in  1511,  he  found  the  nation  devoted  to  the 
Church  abot*  all  other  nations.  When  he  returned  as  legate 
tone  and  temper  had  entirely  altered.  Tue 
Humanists,  who  formerly  had  cthibited  the  greatest  respect  for 
him,  showed  themselves  his  bitterest  enemies  now  that  he  had 
undertaken  the  cause  of  the  Church  against  Luther. 

(uestionably  this  change  of  tone  was  due,  to  some  extent, 

ti>  thi>  growth  of  a  spirit   of  nationality  Throughout  Europe.      In 

other  countries  that  spirit  had  displayed  itsell  in  the  consolidation 

of  the  existing  thrones.     Ill  (leruiain  il  louud  no  sufficient  outlet 
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in  the  political  sphere  ;  ami  it  assumed  the  form  of  hatred  again*! 
Rome.  Itt  beat  known  representative  is  Ulrich  von  Huttrn. 
whose  '  Yadiscus  scu  Trias  Kotnann,'  a  sweeping  indictment"! 
Papal     ilnui  »,  w:i«i    published    in    A]  I.       It   is   significant 

that  when  (.'harlca  V. — Spaniard  as  he  was — was  elected  I 
Imperial   throne,    Luther  hoped   to   find    in   the   new    Casts]  ah 
anti-Homan  champion,      It  was  his  aspiration  that  God  would 
inspire  the  youthful  Kniser  to  hold  out  n   helping  hand  to  tbl 
.ill.  i;n-  (  ..Tin  hi    nation      '  K  IDC  I  I  "...    R)    n  :i-l.ni  J«|    -  [«06bI 
dcutache  Nation. '      And  there  can  tic  m>  doubt  that  the  national 
tone  assumed  by  bim  in  his  4  Address  to  the  German  Noblliti 
COntribtttad   largely    to    the   signal    success  of   tlmt   mrm 
manifesto. 

In  the  intolerable  religious  abuses  of  the  time,  in  the  inteU 
leetnal  awakening  which  characterised  it.  And  in  lbs)  growth  of 
%  spirit  of  nationality  we  mar,  then,  discern  causes  which  vastly 
aided  the  Lutheran  Revolution.  Another  cause,  and  ass .t 
a  not  less  potent  one*  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  and  an 
meuls  of  the  man  himself.  It  is  notable  that  bis  ^nat  (|tttlitici 
and  his  great  delects  served  him  equally  well  ;  as  will  he 
evident  if  we  clear  »w,i)  the  atinosphcre  of  legend,  fur  nil  !>  and 
hostile,  which  has  surrounded  him  and  shrouded  from  m  tbl 
real  person.  Uuylc  observes,  '  In  the  falsehoods  which  bsvt 
boon  published  concerning  Martin  Luther,  no  regard  has  Uvn 
had  either  lo  probability  01  to  the  rules  of  the  an  of  si  and* 
This  is  so.  Dut  his  eulogists  have  sinned  equally  in  another 
:ion.  lie  baa  himself  given  ua  the  true  lev  to  his  character 
id  his  well-known  boast  that  he  was  •  a  peasant  and  the  sen  of 
a  peasant.'  Yes;  that  is  true.  Luther  was  first  and  before  ill 
things  a  peasant:  a  German  peasant — (grrmamuiruus,  we  m*f 
say.  From  first  to  last  bis  tone  and  temper  are  toos* 
paasaut.  lie  has  the  mind  of  a  peasant,  full  of  anient  w»d 
tumultuous  passions,  utteilv  undisciplined,  coarse  and  ru- 
in its  view  of  ail  things,  human  and  divine.  lie  has  the  sirtu« 
of  a  peasant :  dogged  nest  of  purpose,  indefatigable  energy,  bull- 
dog courage.  lie  Isas  the  site*  of  a  peasant:  extravagance  *n» 
excess,  blind  trust  and  incurable  suspicion,  boastful  *elf*confi- 
dence,  ami  the  narrow u-.indrducss  of  intense  subsectirity  »*" 
moat  restricted  intellectual  vision.  His  speech  is  eTer  ibsiaf 
a  peasant.  His  mind  was  quite  uncritical.  Grace  of  cull" "* 
was  utterly  unknown  to  him.  Bui  he  wielded  with  sispf*** 
dominion  toe  High  Dutch  dialect  spoken  by  hUcou^ntrynseo.**' 
made  of  it  the  German  language.  '  Kin  lsocbgewal  tiger  Ms**** 
a^dcutseneSpracbc,'  he  has  been  called  ;  ami  with  good  «•*»»■ 
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pious  doctrines;  poisonous  and  deadly  enemy  of  Chric ; 
hangman  of  souls.  No  doubt  this  touch — and  more  than 
touch — of  earth  in  Luther,  contributed  largely  to  bis  vast  p 
iarity  when  be  first  came  forward  as  an  Apostle  of  Revolution. 
Of  course  it  disgusted  and  alienated  the  more  culture* I  minds 
which  were  inclined  to  sympathise  with  his  protest  against 
rr irruptions  and  abuse.  'Common  sense  teaches  me,'  wn«r 
Krasmus,  in  tbe  *  Hrperaspistes,*  *  that  a  man  whose  delight  is 
m  indecent  and  ribald  language,  and  who  can  neTer  bate 
enough  of  it,  is  no  fitting  champion  of  the  Divine  Cause.  His 
arrogance,  to  which  we  know  no  parallel,  most  be  tinged  with 
madness:  and  his  buffoonery  is  surely  at  variance  with  tbe 
Apostolic  spirit,' 

'l"he  censure  eonrejed  in  these  grave  and  dignified  m-orcls  is 
amply  merited.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  sense  of 
%  mission  was  strong  in  Luther.  His  sincerity,  from  first  to 
last,  seems  open  to  no  doubt.  Equally  indubitable,  as  it  appears 
so  us,  is  the  ever  increasing  mural  aud  spiritual  deterioration 
of  his  character  after  he  had  plunged  into  overt  rebellion.  It  is 
tbe  common  history  of  revolutionary  leaders.  The  liberty  they 
profess  to  vindicate,  soon  turns  into  licence.  True  liberty 
dwells  only  in  servitude  to  law,  which  is  a  function  of  reason. 
When  passion  usurps  the  place  of  reason,  the  man  who  claims 
to  be  a  law  unto  himself — and  this  is  what  Lutbcr  practically 
did — has  an  animal  for  his  subject.  Assuredly,  animalism  is 
largely  written  on  Luther's  life  and  teaching  alter  tbe  consum- 
mation of  his  revolt.  In  1522  he  made  the  d£aqrrs<rj  that  tbe 
command  4  Increase  and  multiply  *  is  of  universal  application  ; 
that  every  individual  man  is  bound  to  marry  under  an  obliga- 
tion as  stringent  as  that  which  binds  him  not  to  commit 
murder  or  adultery.  This  is  tbe  chief  theme  of  bis  famous 
sermon  *  De  Matrimonii/  wherein  is  contained  his  practical 
teaching  regarding  the  relations  of  the  sexes;  a  teaching  which, 
aa  Drtllinger  observes,  even  the  natural  conscience  of  a  Pagan 
would  have  rejected  with  horror. 

U  is  in  Luther  s  personal  character,  we-  should  here  observe, 
that  we  find   the  trje   key  to   his  most   distinctive  doctrines. 

•  TTn»o  cx^ecSMOiu  arc  all  lakca  fesa  Lulbw's  eutisr  «nsa>  twUulwd 
bet«s*a  lilt  ftod  13ffi>.  Ta*y  imUv  ouin  do  mesa  tUn  that  bs  retanaeu 
Ariiftotl*  m  lU  l«ckb*i.j  of  ia«  c4.i  *-Ih>Wk  pMW|4y,  Ymx4  ssoa  free  «JI, 
wale*  U  ***  SffMlias;-  *o  »"•  Ut#r  T«*rs,  when,  to  stqfsssottftft  srias 
XaUaobtboo,  aa  was  rodomrariar  to  atrial  up  a  sow  seboasstasssa  of  his  awa. 

Lr  faaud  liiawrk*  uUt«v4  to  rout  lu  (liv  Magi  rik'  a*  ifca  >iH*vrno  nanUf  U 
awtuol,  nod  aduxmloJsrH  hiu  Lu  I*  *lwux>  mtiuiuus  auJ  a  clenr 
ssaMkf    N 
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:ification  by  faith  alnne,  is  an  expression  of  hit 

frjsctjoa  of  asceticism  and  self-discipline.    And  that  acute  critic, 

V   Nisard,  well  observes,  with    regard  to  hit  doctrine  of  toe 

sfmasde  of  tbe  will,  '<^*1   tntcrrt  pouvait  prendre  au    lif M 

nislrr  Luther,  »i  sourmt  rsclave  de  sa  propre  fatigue,  qu'il  cod* 

tadait  avec  La  grace?'     Again,  the  indomitable  eclf-confidcncc 

ttthe  mil  comes  uut  in  the  unhesitating  fervour  with  which  I>e 

insfbtinadii  i   everyone  whose    private  judgment   differs  from 

kia  own.      *  I  Ir    «i ho    JtH*»    nirt    recrive   inv    doctrine   is    sure 

t»  be  damned/  he  announced  upon  one  occasion.     Doubtless, 

fa*  believed   it,     He  did  not   admit   the   possibility  that    any- 

ooe  coold    hoocitly    arrive    at    any   other    interpretation    than 

hi*  of  any  passage   of   Holy   Writ.     The  very  novelty  /  of  bis 

rims   intoxicated    bim.     Sometimes,    indeed,   tbe   intoxication 

wears  off,  and   we    find    him  a  p^y  to  that    melancholy   and 

denpoodency   of   which  Janssen    makes    so    much — too    much, 

psrTtsps.     Certain  it  is,  however,  as  Mosley  happily  expresses 

tt,  that  *  while   be  drives  tbe  chariot  of  tbe  Reformation  with 

fory,  port  tfuilem   ttdct  atra  cvra — he  has  a  lingering    gloom 

at   heart.'     *  Melancholy   is  the  nurse  of  rasdness/     And  there 

arw  pages  of  his  which  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  could  have  been 

written   by   any  perfectly   sane    person.     Ilia  hatred  of  Rome 

became  a  kind  of  ohseati  tri.      On  tbe  subject  of  the  Papacy — it 

is  out  too  much  to  say — be  is  a  monomaniac.     To  the  end  his 

■aoolh  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness  against  tbe  Pojm?.     The 

Terse  •  Pestis  cram  vivos,  morico*  tua  mors  cro,  Papa,"  is  among 

bis  last  recorded  utterance*. 

Snch  was  Martin  Luther;  and  such  were  his  Qualification* 
for  tbe  part  be  played  upon  tbe  woild's  stage.  Of  tbe  greatness, 
the  Titanic  greatness  of  tbe  man.  there  can  be  no  question. 
greatness  of  the  Kcvolntioa  wrought  by  hint  is  manifest  to 
sdl  men.  It  is  strictly  accurate  to  ascribe  to  him  tbe  Protestant 
Reformation  and  all  that  came  of  it,  Tbe  Continental 
Reformers,  however  much  ihrir  private  judgment  may  hare 
diaored  from  his,  were  clearly  his  spiritual  offspring.  Tbe 
Anglican  Reformation  differed  from  the  Continental  iu  this, 
that  in  its  inception  it  waa  rather  political  than  religious. 
Hrnry  VIII.  rebelled  not  against  Roman  dogma,  but  again*: 
Papal  supremacy.  But  after  bli  death,  tbe  direction  of  the 
ecclesiastic*]  morement  ioitUu-d  by  him  passed  into  tbe  hands 
of  Cranrner,  a  disciple  of  Luther  ;  and  to  Cramaer  are  due  thv 
changes  in  a  Protestant  sense  mads  in  tbe  Communion  and 
lation  Offices  of  tbe  Church  of  England.  Tbe  duclriuc 
to  this  dav  distinctive  of  manr  varieties  ot  what   ws  may  call 

'ortborl-     ' 
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'orthodox*  Protestantism,  at  opposed  to  it*  ratiom 
dereiopsnents,  is  Lather's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
aiooe.  For  Luther  faith  meant  the  pervxul  appropriation  h\ 
the  individual  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ;  a  fiduciary 
in  Him  ;  a  laying  hold  of  Him  which  effects  an  iinptt- 
of  His  righteousness.  This  is  what  ha  called  •The 
The  term  is  still  used  in  that  sense  in  popular 
PlOfiSf ■uliiiii,  which  accounts  of  4 savins;  faith*  precisely  as 
he  did.  Now  it  it  certain  that  this  doctrine,  however  wc 
mar  feel  towards  it,  was  Lathers  own  particular  and  ori 
<JsjnWtiuii  from  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Not  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
£oand  in  any  theologian  from  the  second  to  the  sixteenth 
century. •  It  is  as  unknown  to  the  earliest  Fathers  as  to  the 
latest  Schoolmen.  For  them,  one  ami  all,  faith  means  assent  |o 
propositions  revealed  by  Christianity  5  belief  in  troths  taught 
by  the  Catholic  Church.  So  much  is  indubitable  as  mere 
matter  of  historical  fact,  apart  from  religious  controversy,  with 
which  we  are  not  now  concerned.  .And  it  is  sufficient  to 
as  in  regarding  that  'orthodox*  or  Evunrelical  Pm- 
itistn,  which  it  ttill  a  considerable  power  in  the  world, 
as  Lather's  creation.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  distinctly  rrli- 
rioot  domain  that  Luther's  teaching  has  been  so  influential 
and  so  far-reaching.  The  French  Revolutionists,  like  the 
Anabaptists  before  them,  merely  applied  in  the  sphere  of 
politic*  the  principles  which  Lather  bad  laid  down  in  the 
sphere  of  theology.  They  are  debtors  to  Lather  for  that 
doctrine  of  the  aoterrignty  of  the  individual  which  is  the  N  rv 
foundation  of  Rousseau's  *  Con t rat  Social'  and  of  •  The  Decla- 
ration of  the  Rights  of  the  Man  and  the  Citizen,"  formulated  by 
Roussesu  s  disciples. 

Bat  more.  It  it  beyond  question — to  speak  ex  kumano  die 
—that  Luther's  Revolution  was  the  salration  of  the  Papal 
Church.  A  Roman  Catholic  historian  has  called  the  Council 
of  Trent  his  greatest  work.  The*  Reformation  wrought  tbetsj 
sraa,  indeed,  too  long  delayed.  In  spite  of  Clement  VI Ls 
repeated  promises  ol  a  General  Council,  none  was  turn  mooed 
during  his  disastrous  Pontificate.  At  length  the  fears  and  fore- 
bodings   of  the    Roman    Cutis  were  obliged    to    gire   way   to 
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•be  exigencies  of    the   times,   anil    tlic   solemn   sessions  of   the 
Trident  in*  Fathers  begnn.     It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the 
asrust  assembly  wai  a*  urcumenten!  in  its  composition  as  in  it* 
claims.      No   candid    historian   will  deny   the   vast  gain  to  the 
Christian  world   from  its  labour*.      As   little   will   he  deny  that 
Vie    prrd*  of    the   Italian    clement    in   it  obscure*!    it* 

represent-'  factor  and  thwarted  and  marred   its  reforming 

■rock      Dm    Luther's    Revolution  served    the   cause  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  another  way.      It  imposed  upon  Roman  Catholics 
the  necessity  of  giving  a  rational  account  of  the  faith  that  was 
in  them.      It  sent  them   hack  tn  a  study  of  the  sources  of  their 
doctrines,  long  buried   under  a    mass   of  sophisms   and  super- 
stitions.    It  quickened   Into  new   life  both  their  theology  and 
their  philosophy.     Nor  is  this  all.     In  religion,  as  elsewhere, 
perpetual   combat    is    the   lnw    and    the   condition    of  vitality. 
N'itard  remarks:   g Les  croyances  disputi/es  sont  les  seules  qui 
•ml  prosondM,  mi'ic  que  Ira  memos  combats  qui   renouvcllent 
ies  esprits  renouvcllent  les  en rac teres.'     These  words  are  true  to 
the  letter,  and  Germany  offers  an  admirable  illustration  of  them. 
The  struggle   for  existence   imposed   there  upon  Romanism  by 
wnrijnious  Protestantism,  has  bad  the  most  salutary  effect  upon 
At  the  present  time  German  reindict  form,  fo  to  sjhmK, 
the  backbone  of  the  Roman  Communion.     They  take  a  large 
«b»rr  in,   tbev   exercise    a  wholesome   influence    on,   not    only 
the  political    but  the    intellectual    mid    moral    life    of    their 
country.     In  the  domain  of  history — and  especially  of  mcdi;rval 
history — ihey  hold  a  unique  place.     Their  theological  faculties 
»w   irally    learned,       Mrru     in    scientific    Hihlical    criticism,   so 
cultivated,  as  a  rule,  by  the  spiritual  subjects  of  the  I'ope, 
Kane   of   them    have    attained   a    well-earned    reputation.      Id 
*ophy  they  have   not  only  successfully  defended  the  chief 
positions  of  the  scholastics,  but  have  solidly  built  thereon.      It 
it  a  marvellous  contrast  to  the  sterility  mid  decadence  exhibited 
Or  Roman  Catholicism   ju  countries  where  the   Lutbcrnn  Invo- 
lution never  entered,  or  where   it  eras  repressed  by  the  fires  of 
inquisitors  and  the  swords  of  dragoons. 

The  great  <|ii<*tiinn  remains:  What  Iias  been  the  effect  of 
father's  work  upon  that 4  progress  in  the  direction  of  organized 
^»nd  assured  Eraedom  '  which  we  agree  with  Lord  Acton  in  regard- 
ing as  *  the  characteristic  fact  of  modern  history";  'the  one 
ethical  result  that  rests  on  the  converging  and  combined  condi- 
of  advancing  civilization.'  Of  course,  if  we  consider  only 
ii»  :i  fruits,  the  Lutheran  Revolution  can    by  DO   DMaMII 

be  said  to  have  advanced  that  progress.     Xothing  can  be  further 

removed 
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removed  from  the  truth  than  to  regard  Luther  as  a  champion 
of  liberty,  a  prophet  of  toleration,  an  apostle  of  freedom  oi 
conscience.  He  sought  to  confine  Protestantism  to  hi*  own 
protest.  The  endeavour  was  nhsuid  ant]  futile.  But  there  was 
nothing  of  the  critic  in  Luther.  His  view  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  though  valuable,  ami  even  necessary,  at  the  I 
was  absolutely  unscientific,  and  has  been  generally  abandoned. 
To  the  Eccletia  docentt  he  opposed  the  Bible  as  above  criticism. 
fii'itni^eneous,  st'lf-rsplHiiainry,  hiii]  final.  And  ilium  I 
4  the  Bible/  he  meant  his  own  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
'lie  refuses."  Cardinal  Aleauder  wrote  to  the  Pope,  *  all 
udgtnent  except  the  words  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  wl.i'l. 
c  will  have  interpreted  bis  own  way  ;  and  laughs  at  anyone 
who  interprets  them  differently.'  N»\,  in  the  fulness  oj  oil 
imperious  dogmatism,  he  went  further.  A»  the  Emperor  Sigii- 
niuiid  would  be  'super  grammaticam,'  so  would  he  be  *  super 
Bibliam.'  He  rejects  the  Epistle  of  St  James  because  it  con- 
tradicts his  doctrine  of  justification.  He  introduces  the  word 
'only*  into  his  translation  of  a  well-known  verso  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  order  to  support  that  doctrine. 
And  his  answer  to  those  who  objected  to  these  proceedings 
is,  c  Papist  and  Ass  are  all  one ;  sic  volo,  sic  jubev :  slet  pro 
ration*  w/unrVu/  But  IVotestants,  as  well  as  Papists,  de- 
murred to  the  conclusiveness  of  this  argument.  Wc  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  virulent  controversies  which  arose,  not  only 
between  the  Lutheran  and  rival  sects,  but  even  in  the  Lutheran 
sect  itself.  Delivered  from  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
everyone  with  a  turn  for  theological  speculation  claimed  not 
only  to  abound  in  his  own  srnw,  or  nonsense,  but  la  impusi- 
his  brand-new  dogmas  upon  the  rest  of  mankind.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  constitute  the  civil  power  the  judge  in  con- 
troversies of  faith.  The  civil  power  was  only  too  delighted 
to  accept  the  office,  and  to  possess  itself  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
rogatives, as  it  had  possessed  itself  of  ecclesiastics!  property. 
An  immediate  consequence  of  the  Lutheran  Revolution  in  the 
districts  of  Germany  where  it  triumphed  was  to 

'induce  a  time 
Winn  Miiglrt  tlmnght  ja  civil  crimft, 
And  individual"  treodoiu  nuts.' 

The  prince  took  the  place  of  the  bishop,  nav,  of  the  Pope,  ns 
supreme  arbiter  of  religious  doctrine,  and,  bettering  Luther's 
instruction,  imposed  hU  own  tic  volot  tie  Julio,  as  the  standard 
of  orthodoxy.      Dr.  Beard  observes, '  We  need   oot  wonder  that 

the 
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the  toleration   provided   for   In  the  Convention   of  I'assau  was 

Uld    ineffectual    form    expressed    iti    the    maxim 

joi  repo,  ejus  rcligio."  *  Wc  certainly  may  wonder  that  so 

clear-sighted  a  critic  as   Dr    Bran!    could   rrgnrd  the  state  of 

<  expressed    by   that   maxim   as  'toleration'  at  all.       Itt 

Act  was  to  pin  i-  thr  i.-li-ii'ii  tif  the    subject  alwolutelr    .it    tin" 

dunosal   of   the   ruler.      And    the   history   of  Germany,  at  the 

pcioJ  of  which  we  are   writing,   teems   nitli   examples  of  the 

rigour  wherewith  this  princely  prerogative  was  exercised.     To 

rive  only  one.     Thfl   Rhenish  Palatinate,  Roman   until   1540, 

■m  forced  to  become  Lutheran  in  that  year,  Luiheranuin  h^ing 

:ke  religion  of  the  new  Elector,  Otto  Henry.     A  quarter   ol   a 

omtury  afterwards,  his  successor,  Frederick,  imposed  Calvinism 

af(m    it,   ejecting    and     exiling    the    Lutheran     pastors,   and 

remorselessly  persecuting  all   who  held   by  their  teaching.     On 

f-rsderick's   death    the   country    was    forcibly    reconverted    to 

Laihrrauisin    by    the   next    Elector,    who    held   that    variety  of 

Protestantism.     In  short,  not  to  continue  further  the  details  of 

./logic*]  career,  in  a  century  it  passed  through  ten  phases 

;'M>u*  belief.      If  any  fact  of  history  is  certain,  it  is  this: 

that  Luther's  so-called  '  evangelical   freedom '  was  the  absolute 

infraction  of  all  freedom  of  conscience. 

One  immediate  result,  then,  of  the  Lutheran  Revolution  was 
to  rivet  the  spiritual  slavery  of  the  German  people.      Another 
•***  to  lit  them  for  that  slavery  by  undermining   such  moral 
iooakas  tbeinilul^eni-i'-uiongers  haiJ  left  aiming  them.     1  Till  aid, 
in  a  well- known   chapter,  accuses   Luther   oi'  Antinomianism, 
aod  declares  that  'his  wild   paradoxes  menace   the  foundations 
of  religion   and   morality.'     Archdeacon    I  faro's   vindication  of 
aim  from  these  charges  is  more  passionate  than  persuasive.     It 
is  iroe  that  Luther    himself    was   no  Antinornian ;  nay,  more, 
that   be  hated  Antinomianism  as  bringing  discredit  upon  his 
I  a  ton  rite  doctrine.      Equally  true  is  it,  that  there  are  numerous 
passages  in  his  writings-    some  of  the  most  significant  ol  thcin 
occsr   in   his  'Commentary   on   the   Kpisth*  to  the  (islatians* 
— which    inevitably    tend    to    Antinomianism.      Dr.    Beard    is 
Coastraiiied  tu  con  less,  *  If  the  tree  is  to  be  known  by  its  fiults, 
the  doctrine  of  justification    by  faith  alona  must  be  admitted  to 
be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  moral  perversion.'     As  a  matter  of 
historical  fact,  it  was  so  perverted.      But  further  :  lilierty  of  voli- 
tion—of coarse  a  limited  and  conditioned  liberty— is  the  very 
cornerstone  of  any  rational   system  of  morals.     *  Voluntas  est 
q«a  peccatur   et   qua   bene   vivitur/   says   St.   Augustine    in   a 
pregnant  dictum,  which  turns  the  matter  up.      To  deny  freewill 

is 
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is  to  make  an  end  of  ethics.     And,  in  truth,  Luther*   necei 
sarianism  and  fatalism  reduced  the  moral  law  to  a  were  rcguU 
tion  of  police.    Thero  is  much  evidence  Co  show  that  one  imra 
diate  consequence   of  his   Revolution  was  a  frightful   incrcas 
of  wickedness  and  vice.     Luther's  own  testimony  to  the  fact 
copious  and   would   he   conclusive,  if  wc  could   be   quite    su 
that  it  is  not  vitiated   by  his  habitual  exaggeration.      He  <l<w 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  last  state  of  the  region*  which  hw 
received   his   teaching  was  worse  than   the  first ;  and   he  own 
that  his  doctrine  of  justification,  as  popularly  apprehended,  o 
misapprehended,  was  largely  responsible  for  this  nwott     As  h 
life  draws  to  a  close,  so  does  his  view  of  the  moral  effect  « 
his  work  grow  darker  and  darker.     And  here,  no  doubt*  is  oo 
reason  of  the  ever-increasing  melancholy  which  characterises  h 
later  yean. 

Again,  the  immediate  influence  of  Lutheranism  upon  intell*»< 
tual  cultivation  was  such  as  to  realize  the  worst  fears  of  Krasmu 
His  testimony,  ■  Uhicunque  regnnt  Luthernnismus,  ibi  literaru 
est    intcritus,'    is    unquestionably    true.       Yet    it    is    also    tru 
that  the  great  moral   and   intellectual  regenerators  of  f iermar 
— Kant    and    Schiller,    Leasing    and     Goethe — may    proper 
Ire    considered    an    outcome    >>i    Lothtf.       Of   OOUrte    the   *< 
primary  postulate  of  Kant   and    Schiller's  ethical    doctrine 
that  liberty  of  the  will  which   Luther   rejected.      And   Leasing 
and  Goethe  were  apostles  of  that  liberal  culture  whioh  Luthe 
lacked  and  despised.     Their  woik,  and   the  work  of  the  othei 
great  teachers  of  the   Aujhturunfj,  was   the   destruction  of  tin 
l'rotcslant  scholasticism  which  Luther  and  his  associates  estab- 
lished upon  the  ruins  of  the  decadent  and  outworn  scholar: 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  was  no  less  hostile  than  it  *al 
ro  human   progress.     But   it   is  impossible   to   conceive  ofth 
AufKliinxtig   as  occurring  in   any  but   a   IVotestant  country;  W 
imagine  a  Roman  Catholic  Kant,  a  Roman  Catholic  Sehill-r, 
Roman  Catholic  Lessing,  a  Roman  Catholic  Goethe.    Ther» 
is  a  secret  logic  which  rules   human  destinies;  and,   in   vim* 
ot  it,  doctrines  often  produce  consequences  most  alien  frotn  tb 
intentions,  uay.frutu  the  thoughts, of  their  originators.    Leutv 
lias  pointed  to  the  true  explanation  of  those  ultimate  result*  * 
Luther's  Revolution  at  which  Luther  would  have  stood  agha* 
'  Luther  delivered,'  he  says,  ■  from  the  yoke  of  tradition       1   * 
perfectly  Hue,  as  he  goes  on  to  indicate,  that  Luther  substi 
for  it   the  yoke  of   the  letter:   the  yoke- — to  quote   the    won 
of  Kant — of  'the  Biblical  Theologian  [who},  in  order  to  huirb 
the   pride  of  the  sciences,  and  to  spare  himself   trouble   m 
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tliem,  will  venture  upon  assaults  on  astronomy  or  tome  other  of 

Urm       geolu;;*     l.u    r\.ini|i|r    -iiiij      U\      tQ      ftfTMl      lltt      I-  --  v.  irl 

eodtaroura  of  the  human  intellect':  like  those  tribes  who, 
taking  rneartt  or  spirit  to  defend  themselves  against  dreaded 
marks,  lav  waste  all  around  them.'  But  thi»  principles  ixj 
Tirtoc  ol  which  Luther  broke  the  yoke  of  indulgence-mongers, 
xrr  rijuallt  faisF— aTtliougli  Luther  did  nnt~perceive  it— ti>  i'.h- 
•oke  of  Bibliolaters.  And  so  we  may,  with  Goethe,  confess  a 
debt  to  hiru  in  respect  of  that  freedom  frum  the  fetters  of 
spiritual  narrowness — •von  Hen  Fesseln  geisti^rer  Bornierthcit ' 
— characteristic  of  this  new  age-,  which  is  of  all  liberties  the 
most  precious,  which  is  the  true  foundation  and  the  real  safe- 
fwrdof  aJI. 


V,  V 
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ART.    II- — 1.    Margaret    IVinlhrop     (wife    of    Governor    Johsmr% 

W  tiUirvp  of  MasMchutetii).    Bj  Alice  Morse  EarJp.    I.nndonssr-: 

and  New  York,  1896, 
EHza  Ptoekney  Otctfi  pf  Chitf  Justice  Pinctwey).  By  Hftrrintr^r 

I  lorry-Knx  nrl.     London  and  New  York,  lk 
;i.   Mercy  Otis  Warren  (sister  of  James  Otis).     By  Alice  Brown__ 

London  and  New  York,  18\)G, 

4.  Dorothy  fiaym  Stadium  (wifr  qfJme*  Madison).   By  Maude— 
Wilder  Goodwin.     London  and  New  York,  I8ll6. 

b.   Martha  Washington  (tei/e  of  George-  flashing  tori).     By  Anne* 
Hnllingsworth  YV  barton.     New  York,  1897. 

riMlK  *toTy  of  the  colonization  of  America  and  of  the  War 
JL  of  Independence  is  one  with  which  English  readers  arc 
Umilirtr.  \"*-t  hackneyed  lliough  it  is,  the  books  which  wr 
hare  nam rd  at  the  head  of  this  article  show  that  it  is  tali 
t  spablc  of  fresh  treatment.  In  each  of  the  volumes  devoted 
to  *  Women  ot  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Time*,*  and  espe- 
cially in  'Margaret  YVinthrup*  and  *  Eliza  Pinckney,'  wc  l»ave 
pictures  of  American  life,  not  as  it  was  lived  by  explorers, 
statesmen^  or  soldiers,  but  as  it  was  lived  by  women.  The 
background  to  each  portrait  is  rather  social  and  domestic  than 
political  and  public.  English  Puritans  of  sturdy  build  and 
uVtW  iniiiitl  i  Haractcr,  who  Irfi  the  Old  Wmitl  for  tiir  NVw  *:. 
the  bidding  ot  their  consciences,  cared  little  lor  hardships  as 
conipmcd  with  freedom  and  adventure.  But  for  a  wotuau  like 
Margaret  YVinthrop  the  change  from  aa  agricultural  county  in 
England  to  Massachusetts, — a  narrow  strip  of  country  bcmroetl 
in  between  the  ocean  and  the  forest, — meant  far  more  and  cost 
a  greater  effort.  Tbe  biography  of  Eli**  Pinckney,  again, 
presents  a  picture  of  woman's  lite  in  a  typical  slave  state  in 
tbc  eighteenth  century,  and  shows  bow  a  South  Carolinian 
gentlewoman  worked  and  lived  among  ber  negroes  in  the  same 
benevolent,  beneficent  spirit  in  which  the  best  ol  her  English 
contemporaries  played  tbe  part  of  Lady  Bountiful  to  their 
manorial  dependents. 

Tbc  five  volumes  cover  tbe  period  from  1631  to  1S49,  front 
the  date  of  Mkrgaret  Winthrops  landing  in  Massachusetts  to 
tbat  of  die  death  of  Dolly  Madison.  Bat  tbe  two  biographic*, 
to  which  we  shall  confine  our  attention  ate  those  which  best 
illustrate  tbe  distinctive  icatare  of  the  series.  They  are  tbe 
most  fr  mi  nine,  and  tbe  least  political  in  plan  and  detail.  They 
not  only  span  the  period  from  rwl—inlina  to  independence, 
but  they  also  bring  out  in  the  cieareat  fnbi— ,  by  contrast  or 
tparison,  the  dtSrrent  characweristku  ai  the  two  great  groups 
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of  colonies* and  thus  exemplify  tbc  force  of  thai  patriotic:  ardour 
which  could  alono  have  fused  such  opposite  element*  into  on© 
national  whole. 

In  1618,  John  Winthrop,  elde»t  son  of  A<Jnm  Winthrop,  of 
Groton  Manor,  near  Sudbury  in  Suffolk,  was  thirty  year*  ol 
age,  a  widower,  a  justico  of  the  peace  lor  the  county,  and  n 
prosperous  London  lawyer,  having  chambers  in  Temple  Lane, 
'nrar  the.  Clovster/  He  was,  in  the  l>eit  sense  of  the  word, 
a  typical  Puritan.  The  materials  out  ot  which  his  character 
•ere  built  were  of  the  massive  kind  that  produces  dignity, 
lability,  and  simplicity.  lie  had  little  of  the  brilliance  of 
iuellect,  or  the  quick-witted  activity  of  mind,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  generation  of  men  that  was  now  patting  swsj 
He  shows  none  of  the  geniality,  the  expansivencas,  the  rich 
iMnpithy,  the  effervescence  of  (he  Elizabethan  temperament. 
Bat  be  was  a  man  of  solid  worth,  cautious  of  speech,  just  in 
ill  his  dealings,  temperate  and  frugal  to  austerity  in  his  life. 
His  grave  and  weighty  endowments  at  onoe  commanded  respect 
ind  riiaurai  sobriety  of  judgment.  Self-restrained  and  self- 
reliant,  he  bad  that  firmness  and  fortitude  of  mind  which  with- 
stood difficulty  and  peril,  like  a  rock  against  a  tempestuous 
•ea.  Men  of  (bit  stamp  wore  needed  to  found  a  Now 
England.  The  more  brilliant  Elizabethans  were  bold  explorers 
<ii  i-'ldonuloi,  and  daring  freebooters  on  the  Spnnith  Main  j  but 
they  had  not  the  tenacity  of  purpose  which  could  alone  create 
permanent  colonies.  Some  higher  object  than  greed  of  lm  r.\ 
•esse  more  sustaining  motive  than  the  spirit  of  adventure,  were 
otrdrd  before  men  could  grapple  with  nature  In  that  death - 
straggle  in  which  the  early  colonists  were  compelled  to  engage. 
Underneath  ibis  massive  strength  of  character,  there  ran. 
as  with  most  strong  men,  a  deep  vein  of  tenderness.  John 
H'inthrop  proved  himself  to  be  a  loving  husband  and  a  Kind 
rather.  Though  his  love-letters  are  couched  in  Scriptural 
pkl»*eology,  he  was  also  an  ardent  wooer.  The  following 
passage  carries  us  back  in  its  language  to  the  days  when  the 
Puritan  was  a  *  man  of  one  book,  and  that  book  the  Bible."  Vet 
in  thought  and  feeling,  beneath  the  borrowed  phrases,  there 
boras  the  steady  flame  of  real  passion,  which,  alike  in  love  or 
war,  uiadr  the  language  «d  the  Scripture  no  figures  of  *pprr!i, 
oil  words  from  the  heart : — 

s  And  now,  my  Bweot  Love,  lott  mo  a  whylo  solace-  my  solfc  in  Uio 
TiamuucsDOD  of  oar  love,  of  w  '■  this  springe  tyme  of  acqusinUuco 
ran  pott  fortha  as  yet  no  more  hut  the  loaves  and  hlossomcs,  whileat 
it  ljoo  wrapped  up  in  the  tender  bndd  of  hope ;  a  littlo  mora 
will  disclose  this  good  fruit,  &  bnnge  it  to  somo  maturitrc  : 

'lot 
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l<»t  a  bo  or  <jarc  \  labour  to  prasorvo  thoso  ho^r  full 

Inn!..!-  >•{  (In  iirl'li  ,  Ud  froni  fmstN  A  otbei  iiijmvr:;  ,,f  »)„.  « 
loans  n'  fruit  full  nff  aa  it  Ihj  ripe,  or  lost*  ought  »u  the  bosulycA 
pluuantncsso  of  it  ...  0>  tr< .  k  ui*««  { I  noted  in  s  fruitfull  *uyh'  :  the 
ground*,  it  patterm  of  o'  love,  is  no  other  but  that  hetwomH 
nuJ  Lib  dcur  epouflc,  °f  whom  she  speak cs  ft*  du  ftndg  him,  Mt 
\wiiHilove<l  is  iitine  il  I  tun  big;  Lota  iris  {heir  i-an^ii^ing-house 
Iova  was  their  nine,  love  mi  their  rnsigne;  (Cant;  2)  love  was  hit 
iiivitinfcoa,  lovo  won  hir  fi^BtS&m  ;  lovo  WBB  bifl  apples,  love  wo*  hir 
comforts;  lovo  Tins  Lin  oiu  bracings,  lore  was  lur  refreshing©;  lovo 
muilo  him  wee  hir,  lovo  mode  hir  Moke,  him  ;  (Jer;  2.  "j,  Kick";  It) 
lov«  made  hi  in  wwli!  in  r.  low  mnda  hir  follow  him  ;  lovo  mad  J  him 
hir  saviour,  loto  makf*  hir  his  servant  (Jo  ;  3.  16.  Dent ;   in 

•  Lovo  bred  o'  fsUonjhippo,  lot  low  couUuuu  it,  ft  loft  shall  incrou* 
:l.  ii ii :  1  sssftdn  disnotfl  it-  Tin-  jirimu  fruit  of  the  Kpirit  is  1ot«  ; 
(Gal;  5.  22)  tnsstna  of  Spirit  ft  true  love  ;  sbound  vtu  the  spirit  A 
ahoundo  w*  low  ;  continue  in  the  «nrit  A;  oootumo  in  lore ;  Chrut 
iu  hi*  Ioto  no  fill  o'  hearts  w*  holy  hanger  and  km*  NTttfta,  to 
oftte  &  driuko  n,h  him  A  of  him  iu  thin  bin  sweet  Love  fe*M  w1* 
"•.'  uro  now  preparing  unto,  tint  when  o»  lavs  feast  shall  come, 
Jmu  himsclfo  may  como  ia  unto  M,  ft  svppc  w*  un\  and  ei 
w*  him  ;  so  shall  we  bo  wcrrye  indeed.' 

The  wouiii),  to  whom  this  letter  was  written  in  161of  was 
Margaret  Tindsl.  then  twenty-sereo  Tear*  of  age,  the  daughter 
i  John  Tiudal.  one  of  the  Mostcis  in  Chancery,  who,  two 
years  before,  had  been  shot  dead  with  a  '  dar^e  '  by  a  dis- 
appointed litigant.  In  161$  she  married  as  his  third  w'ife  John 
Winxhrofx  The  marriage  was  discoorared  be  ber  reUtions; 
bat  she  remained  Ins,  and  was  rewarded  in  the  complete 
happiness  of  their  wedded  Ski  proved  a  Crae  mother  to 

her  torn*  stepchildren,  as  well  as  to  her  own  sons  and  ilssa^hiei. 

No  portrait  of  Margaret  Winthrop  exists.  Bot  to  her 
husband  s  even,  at  any  rate,  she  was  a  wnn—  of  fjeot  personal 
attract***.  Years  after  they  were  nmarried,  be  speaks  of  his 
sowsfiasyto  see  again  that  *  sweet  isce  ahsl  loeeiv 
1  have  so  nsssch  aWifhsed  in  and  b-*-U  -i*K  -.'_ 
Heere>rsrasr.ew  toe 
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Wimhrop  was  a  woman  of  high  mettle  and  undaunted  courage. 

Hrr  fearlessness  in  greater  matter*  was  nil   the  more  admirable 

txeause,    in    smaller    things,    she    was    not   above    a    woman's 

r».      Hrr  husband's  work  compelled  him  to  live  in  London, 

wbile  she  remained   in  -sull»i|k^  counting  the  days  for  his  return 

a!  the  rod  of  the  Ian  terms.     The  separation   was  irksome  to 

John   Winthrop  proposed    to    take    a    house  on  the 

Ssrtey  side  of  the  river. 

'I  nasi;"  writes  his  wife,  '  sledge  one  tliinge,  that  I  foam  in  your 
essssge  to  and  fro,  lest  if  you  should  be  rentrus  upou  the  water,  if 
ynx  passage  be  by  water  v'n  I  know  not,  it  mar  he  dangerous  for 
jvs  in  the  winter  time,  the  nether  beiuge  udde-  mid  the  waters 
srftloos.  And  *i  T  ahnuldfi  he  in  continue]]  feats  of  you  lent  you 
ikaU  take  any  hnrt  Tho  Lord,'  *ho  continues,  '  .j  in.  re?  uphold*) 
was*  strenkthcn  an  by  his  holy  spirit.  I  cannot  but  with  grocfe 
barer*  longc  shsccnee,  hut  I  hope  that  this  will  be  the  hut  time 
as  shall  bo  so  long  sounder,  W*  doeth  sum  what  &Uy  arid  comfort  uit.' 

Vet  this  woman,  thus  submissive  to  her  husband's  withes  ami 
'jig rou*  for  his  safety  in  crossing  the  Thames,  did  not  shrink 
from  encouraging  him,  at  the  bidding  of  his  conscience,  to  face 
tU  perils  of  the  voyage  10  America,  or  from  herself  following 
fan  to  their  borne  in  the  New  Wotld.  Well  might  Winthrop 
ipeak  of  her  in  his  Journal  as  'n  helpe  and  encouragement  to 
ocrbosband  in  his  duties,  wherein  soc  many  wives  are  so  great 

*  hindrance  to  their**.' 

To  a  man  like  Winthrop  tbe  times,  in  spite  of  his  domestic 
kifpiness,  were  evil. 

•This  Laud,'  be  8ay8,  'growee  wenry  of  her  Inhabitants,  .  .  .  All 

arts*  &  Trade*  aro  earned  in  that  deei-iptfnl!  im.l  unrighii  i  i 
i  n  U  almost  imponeibJo  for  a  good  &  rightcoiiH  man  to  nminctaytie 
is  charge  and  line  comforUhlic  in  any  of  them.     Tho  ffouutaincs  of 
g  &  Beligion  are  oorrupteiL' 

thoughts  began  to  turn  with  longing  towards  the  New 
World.  In  October  1529  the  offer  enme  to  him  from  ttV 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company  to  go  out  as  Governor.  He  did 
out  hesitate  I  [is  mind  was  miulr  uj>  at  once.  In  March  1630 
he  bad  taken  leave  of  his  wife,  and  embarked  on  board  the 
'Arnella,'  hound  for  New  England.  Willi  him  sailed  his  two 
y  congest  sons. 

In  the  autumn  of  the   previous  year  be   had   written   to  his 
wife,  preparing  her  for  their  separation.      Margaret  Winthrop' s 
shows  the  mettle  of  which  she  was  made. 


*  1  ksowti  not  how  to  cxpnaec  my  love  to  thee  or  my  desire*  of 
lay  wished  welftsra,  but  my  hart  is   well  kuowne  to  thoe,  which  will 

make 
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nuke  r.  Ufcios  of  bbj  iflbciioM  thov  [fa  ti»v  Km  hmUo  in  appc*«*ncc 

ffiv  tboagtrfai  an;  lworn  on  our  great  changn  ami  alteration  of  ou 
oourwo  hoare,  whioli  I  beseech  the  Lord  to  bleat  n*  in  &  my  gcW 
Husband  cliooro  up  thy  hart  in  tho  expoetacian  of  God's  gob-incevc 
to  us,  and  let  nothing  diemay  and  discourage-  thee ;  if  tho  Lord  U- 
vritfa  OB  win i  can  be  againtt  u> ;  my  j;rt'f*»  i»  the  fetvre  of  ttayiof 
behind  thee,  but  T  mimt  leave  all  to  tho  goo<l  •':■  iftdenoe  of  God. 

A  few  days  were  spent  together,  anil   then   husband  and  wi 
were    parted,   he    to   face    the   dangers  of    tho   voyage,  ibe  tn 
em! ore  the  harder  trial  of  waiting  m  KUpooM 

On    board    the  *  Arbella  *   riding    at   (.owes,    Winthfop. 
March  28th,  1G30,  writes  a  last  letter  after  the  parting  wm 

'And  now,1  Lo  tuyn,  '  uij  sweet  t»uu1>  I  unifcl  ouco  a^aiu   lot*. 
last  fnronell  of  thco  in   Old  England.     Tt  sooth  very  near  tn  my 
heart  to  loavo  the©;  but  I  know  to  whom  1   have  committed  tits 
-veil  to  Him,  who  laves  thee  better  than  any  husband  can;  who  tiiA  i 
ttJEBD  account  of  the  Lain*  of  thy  Lead,  and  puts  .til  thy  soars 
bottle  :  who  can  and  (if  it  bo  fur  lii k  glory}  uill  bring  n 
I'Mi'i    with    [»•«<■«    nii'l    comfort.      Oh   how   it  rofratafli   my  hoars tt> 
think  that  I  shall  yet  again  800  thy  «wo*.t  fact    Ld  fcho  l»nd  i 
living! — iLal  lovely  c<n;iiu  nance  ihut  I   have  w  much  delighted  U| 
IBd  l>eheld  with  to  great  content.  .  .  . 

'  Mondays  and  Fridays  at  livo  of  tho  clock  at  night,  wc  thail 
in  spirit  till  we  meet  in  pcrnoo.     Vet  if  all  these  hopes 
blessed  lie  our  God,  that  we  are  assured  we  tdiall  meet  one  day. 
M  lumbmid  and  wife,  yet  in  a  hotter  condition      Let  that  itsrsns' 
comfort  tbino  heart.     NeiuV     <■.■■,!;      ...  .ln>wn   thv  hatbt&o1,  nor 
IcfftTOjr,  "or  any  adversity  d«i»nvc  their  of  thy  Uiwbsad  or 
children.     Therefore   I    will   only    take   thee   now    and    my  jorwt 
children  in   rnino  arms,  and  kiss  and  embrace  you  all,  and  so  lam 
you  with  God.     Farewell,  farewell.     1  Moss  you  all  in  tho  Darns* 
the  Lord  Jcauu.' 

Seventy-six   davs   later   Winthrop  landed  in   New   Kngl 
He   found  the  colony  in   a  deplorable  state.     The  winter  had 
been  severe  mid  prolonged.     Ill-fed,  liadly  lodged,  nnd  u 
clothed,  many  of  the  colonists  had  died.     The  surviron 
'  weak  mid  sick,'  and  their  provisions  were  well  :ii  ;I.  cxh  lu 
Winthrop's  first  care   was   to  send    back    tin*  ■  Lyon '  lor  freta 
supplies  ;  his  next,  to  house  and  shelter  the  new  settler*,  i 
yet  the  summer  lasted.     Winter  was  soon  upon  them.      Pii 
to  tbc  bone  by  the  fierce  cast  winds,  and  chilled  to  the  raarro* 
by  frosts  nnd  snow,  the  colonists  died   by  the  score.      Hsmurn 
in    between    tbc    ocean    and     the     gloomy    forests,    tbc> 
ararvation   at    bay  by  gathering  clams  and   muweK 
frozen  shore,  or  collecting  ground-nuts  and  acorns.      W 
were  almost  at  death's  door,  and   the  Governor  had  scraped 
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ksf  handfal  of  meal  from  his  only  remaining  barrel,  a  vessel 
dropped  her  anchor  in  the  U&y.  It  wat  the  '  LyoW  laden  with 
ptwriiiona  from  home,  and  bringing  news  of  the  birth  of 
brop's  daughter  Ann. 
Throughout  tbii  gloomy  poriod  Winthrop's  resolution  never 
fcaeirxl,  though  *  my  much  business  hnth  made  mo  too  oftr 
iureti  inundates  rind  frydaye*.'  Writing  to  bis  wife,  who  was 
caning  oat  to  join  him,  ho  says  : — 

'  It  is  snoagfc  thai  wo  ahull  have  hcavon  though  wo  ehoiild  pnas© 
ftknagfa  bell  to  it.  Wc  beer  enjojo  God  ami  Jesus  Christ  Is  not 
tkts  enoagh ?  Wlint  would  we  hnvo  more?  1  thsukn  Gi*\,  I  like 
•s  wall  to  b*  tear,  as  1  do  not  rvpMit  my  coming* ;  and  if  I  war©  to 
<m$  again*  I  would  not  have  altered  my  ooutms  though  1  ha-i 
•am  all  those-  Afflictions.  I  never  fared  batter  in  my  lifo,  never 
shot  botUir,  novur  had  more  content  of  uiindo,  wb  comes  meerly  >>T 
ate  Lord's  good  haudo,  for  ve  have  not  tho  like  mcancs  of  that* 
(•abort*  boor  ifv  wo  had  iu  England.' 

A  list  ui'  the  stores  which  Margaret  VViathrop  was  to  bring 

*-i:h  her  might  be  compiled  from  the  different  letters  written 
ky  her  husband.  From  the  contents  of  such  a  list  may  be 
ratbtrad  the  wants  of  the  infant  colony.  *  111  diet  at  so*'  had 
bred  a  fatal  disease  among  thr  new  settlers,  and  against  this 
a*atg<r  he  specially  warns  hi*  wife.  For  the  voyage  itself,  fresh 
provision*  were  to  bo  Isid  in.  She  wo*  to  provide  herself  with 
cooking  utensils,  not  forgetting 

"a ease  so  boyle  a  pudding  in  ;  store  of  liunen  for  uso  at  sea;  name 
dnaktnge  iraaclla  &  peuter  «fc  othor  vessels;  A-  for  phhrick  you  shall 
sa*4  no  other  but  a  pound  of  Doctor  Wright's  Electuanu  lcoitivu, 
iircct*oo  to  Q80  it,  a  gallon  of  ecirvy  gnw*o  to  Irinko  ft  little 
&  or  6  cjuruiugas  togUkvr,  w'h  some  ndtpetor  dissolved  iu  it,  ii  a 
Ink  gmlod  or  slicod  nntmegc.1 

Among  other  stores  are  mentioned  *  linnen,  woollen,  beddingc. 
Uasse,  peutrr,  leather  bot  tells,  drinkingc  bornes,  otc*  Axes 
••J  *  seTcralt  sorts  of  tbe  Braintree  Smith*,  or  some  other  prime 
workman,  whatever  they  coste,'  '  some  Augers  great  and  smale,* 
'candlea,  sop*,  and  store  of  beife  suett'  To  his  eldest  son,  who 
was  expected  in  tbe  some  ship,  he  sends  further  instructions 
a*  to  meal,  pews,  oatmeal,  Suffolk  cheese,  sugar,  fruit,  figs, 
pepper,  saltpetre,  conserve  of  red  roses,  mithridatc,  pitch,  tallow, 
and  wine  rinegar.     Oiled  calf  skins, 

*  use  strop gast  welt  leather  shoe*  and  stockings  for  children,  and  hats 
of  all  sixes.  If  yon  could  bring  two  or  thrco  hundnd  sheepskin* 
sad  Tsrabslrins,  with  tho  wool  on,  dyed  red,  it  would  bo  a  gooi  com- 

tarry  here ;  and  tbe  coarsest  wulen  elutb  (so  it  to  not  flocks)  and 

end  colocrs,  and  none  rod  ' 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  thai,  with  the  exception  of  som 
*  tack*  to  bestow*  among  the  saviors,*  oo  mention  it  made  o 
spirituous  liquors  of  mt  kind. 

la    August    1*31    Margaret    tVinthrop    called    in    I  he    shi_ 
'Lyon/     With   bcr  went  her  little  dmortitrr  Ann,  who  died  aws 
sea.      After    a    image    which    lasted    ten    week*,    the    '  L 
reached  New  England  oo  November  2,  sod  tTinthrop  describes* 
the  bnoonra   with  which    the  Guwrssrt  wife  aa*  received  oa 
landing  with  her  hasband.     A  lore  of  pomp  sad  ccmnooy  ie 
owe  of  those  human   failings  in    his  character   which  make  it 
Dsors  strrsctire.     *  The  ship  gave  then  six  or  seven  pieces,'  ai 
they   le/t  the  side.     On   shore,  *  the  captains,  with  their  com- 
panion* in  anas,  entertained  fbem  with  gwerd,  and  divers  vol  lira 
of  shot  and  three  drakes/  while  the  people  flocked  in  from  the 
country    with    stores   of    provisions — *  fat    hags.    Lid,    venison, 
poultry,  gome,  partridges,  \c,  so  aa  the  like  joy  and   manifes- 
tatioa  of  love  had  never  been  seen  in  New  England.* 

The  wilcoms  was  warm  and  kiadlv.  Bat  fawns  the  homely 
beauties  of  the  rich  meadows  of  SwJnlk.  then  the  best  farmed 
cowjuv  in  England,  the  change  to  the  wild  forest  lands  of  the 
Haw  World  mast  have  been  startling.  Margaret  Winthrop  was 
not,  however,  the  ■mini  to  shrink  from  hard  chip,  or  lament 
the  lorn  of  consiorts  which  she  had  deliberately  abandoned. 
Has  new   home  at   floaton  was  a   wood  in  structure,  containing 

and'u^T.  fnrwmhed.     It  stawd  till  the  war  of  AnsexkaTViKi"- 
it  was  riaari 1  Wv  the  Bsxtash  soldiers  for  fire- 
Its  whole  consents,  at   ttls*hrop  s  duath,  including  the 

Oa  the  ground  floor  mm  the  hall,— the  living  room  of  the 

The  null  cwntained  a  table 
hnx,  and  a.  pair 

'  avntamsinj 
In  the  atndy,  flsssd  wish  rare  mutt's  tools,  were 
swwhahly  tattged  the  thsrtvHsawe  luHiigiinl  hooks  which 
vyilhsin  be^waarhed  tw  raur^Cattuga,    Tea       ■  II    hooaa- 

vise,  awes  aa  ^aaejmret  ss  saawswm  urns  eeeat  an  nea*  own  coon  try, 
the  contewts  of  the  Vrtrhew  wvev  cvtw  more  wacagr*..     Here  there 

**"  * l  *****  C^*ir*'  £*—     ****"•*  *"■*  M  **«**•    • 
awetal  ant  deacTshed;  a  shwsset,  a  beam  warn,  ami  two  pewter 
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spits  complete  the  list  of  utensils.  The  nn»ini  above,  the  Mali 
ensmber,  the  Porch  chnmbcr,  and  the  Parlour  chamber,  were 
**rn  more  scantily  furnished.  Tin?  supply  of  linen  w:is  siiin.ll 
BCon  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  value  of  the  concents  of  the 
finaie  consisted  of  clothes.  Among  the  latter  three  pairs  ol 
rjoves  are  valued  at  3L  7*.  6tt 

\et  Margaret  VVinthrop  never  seems  to  have  regretted  the  loss 
i£ the  luxuries  of  her  English  home.  She  had  *  passed  the  seas 
w  tababit  and  continue  in  New  England,'  and  she  made  herself 
^sppv  there.  In  the  midst  of  a  year  o(  distress,  when  crops 
aid  failed  owing  to  cold  and  wet  summer,  she  wrote  to  her  son 
:n  England  ; — 

•  Wboo  I  think*  of  the  troublcMMiiiH  times  ami  umnyfolde  detraction* 
All  arc  in  onr  native  Country*,  I  tbinke  wo  doe  not  prysa  onro 
aspjiifWSM  hoar*  an  wo  havo  oauec,  that  wo  should  bo  in  jicaoc  whou 
so  maoy  troubles  are  in  most  places  of  the  world.' 

The  duties  of  a  housekeeper,  and  those  which  helonged  to  her 
loiband's  office,  occupied  her  mind.  The  question  of  domestic 
service  was  already  one  which  caused  grave  anxieties  to  the 
oiitress  of  a  house.  It  does  not  ap|ienr  that  Winthrop  hod  in 
als  family  any  *  Moorcs*  or  negroes  ;  but  he  received  in  1C34  a 
licence  to  •  entertain  an  Indian  us  a  household  servant'  M ar- 
K»ret  Winthrop  seems  to  have  been  more  fortunate  in  her 
domestic  arrangements  than  some  of  her  neighbours.  Living  as 
she  did  in  a  town,  she  had  less  diflicully  in  procuring  English 
servants  than  those  householders  who  inhabited  country  districts. 
Mary  Dudley,  for  instance,  who  lived  •  Inrre  from  yc  Baye/  at 
Cambridge  and  Ipswich,  was  led  a  sad  life  by  her  nuiids. 

*I  thought  it  convenient,'  she  writes  to  her  mother,  'to  ac- 
quaint yen  and  my  father  what  a  great  affliction  I  havo  met 
ritual  by  my  maido  servant,  and  how  I  am  Like  through  God  his 
awrcio  to  bo  freed  from  it :  at  her  lirat  coming  she  carried  herself 
4cu  fully  aa  became  a  servant;  but  since  through  tnioe  and  my 
husband's  forbearanc«  towards  her  for  small  faults  she  huti< 
s  bead,  and  ia  growon  eoo  ineolont  that  bor  carriage  towards  v«, 

X:iallr  myselfc,  is  vu  sutler  able.  If  i  bid  her  duo  a  thing  shoe 
bid  me  to  clou  it  my  self  e,  and  she  8ays  Low  alio  can  give  content 
as  w?ll  aa  any  serrant  but  sbee  will  not,  and  snyes  if  I  love,  not 
quotas*  I  was  never  so  fittod  tu  my  lifo  for  shoe  would  make  too 
sate  enough  of  it  If  I  should  write  to  you  of  all  the  reviling 
■pooch—  and  filthie  languagu  ahee  hath  vsed  towards  me  I  should 
1st  grieve  yon/ 

Apart  from  the  difficulties  and  hardships  which  naturally  IV 11 
to  the  lot  of  early  emigrants,  the  life  had  many  compensations. 
There  was,  as   yet,   little  of  the   joyless   gloom   which,   in  the 
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second  DVBCretlODi  hung  so  heavily  ovei  New  Kn^land.  Fuji 
tans  though  they  were,  the  people  wore  not  morose,  v. 
haunted  fanatic*.  Society  was  congenial,  for  in  l*»W'N  iulcwat*. 
and  religion,  the  new  settlers  were  united.  Many  graduates  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Margaret  VVinthrnp  ;  many  others  were  old  friends  and 
iii-i^hhuurs    from    the     Eastern    Counties;     the    majority    were 

Efoplc  of  substance  and  well  connected  in  th*  Old  W 
ife,  moreover,  *M  stirring  mid  picturesque,  and  it  centred 
round  Mugamt  VViuthrup'x  home.  French  Catholic*,  sudi  as 
the  Sicurs  d'Aulnay  ami  La  Tour,  intrigued  against  each  other 
in  Wiuthrnp**  Ilnll  chamber*  Sojourner*,  1 1 1* « -  Si t  Harry 
Vane  or  Hugh  Peter,  came  and  went.  Daring  adventurers, 
such  as  Captain  Underbill  or  Captain  Cromwell,  rdiovt  I 
the  sombrcness  of  Puritanism  by  a  dash  of  the  wild  and 
reckless  buccaneer. 

Training-da^  %  on  the  Common,  and  still  more  the  am 
installation  of  magistrates  at  Boston,  were  scenes  which  glowed 
with    si»ir;i     >•      t!n«   sunny  richness    <>f    Klizabethan    time 
procession*  through   the  street,  and  across   the   ooarket-plaCi 
the  meeting-house,  on  theie  festivr  occasions,  were  not  without 
their  pomp  and   ceremony,  while   in  appearance   the  crowd  of 
ouIonketH    was    far    inim*    varied    and     picturefQUe     than     any 
gathering   in    the    Old    World.     Tho    train  bands    of   colonial 
soldiers,   whose   burnished   armour,   pike*,   and    muskets   shim* 
rnered  in  the  sun,  tn.-ide  a   brave  show,  a*  they   marched   to 
mmiiii]  of  drum  ami   clurion,  in   came   the  grooj 

magistrates,  large  of  build,  and  square  of  countenance,  wearing 
that  dcim.wiowr  i>f  natural  authority,  which  in  the  New  U 
inspired  the  respect  of  men  who  had  placed  the  ocean  between 
them  and  their  kings,  princes,  and  all  degrees  of  artificial 
nobility.  If  the  dark  clothes  of  Fnglish  emigrant*  gave  to  tlw 
crowd  a  prevailing  tint  oi  sombre  hue,  yet  the  black  cloaks, 
«t;irrhcd  hands,  anil  steeple -crowned  hats  of  the  elders,  were 
varied  with  other  and  brighter  figures.  Here,  for  example, 
stood  apart  a  group  of  Indians  in  nil  their  savage  finery,  their 
rod  afid  yellow  ochre,  their  feathers,  their  bows  and  arrows,  their 
CorioBslj  I  iidiioidcrcd  dcerakin  rolx-s,  surpassing  in  impai 
gravity  the  most  sour-visaged  Puritan.  There,  again,  rollicked 
a  jNirty  of  bearded,  sun-blackened  seamen,  hall  traders,  half 
buccaneers,  purring  clouds  of  smoko  from  under  their  broad 
brimmed  hats  of  palm-leaf,  and  drinking  from  their  pocket 
blge  draughts  of  aqua  vitt*.  though  both  tobacco  and 
brandy  were  forbidden  to  the  townsfolk. 

Such    were    some    of   the    aspects    which    the     New     VVc 
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presented  to  Margaret  Winthrop.  More  important  by  fir  was 
tSic religious  lift  of  Wan  England.  At  first  the  congregations 
s?«rr  held  in  the  open  air  under  a  tree  ;  :hen  they  gathered,  it  it 
probable,  in  Governor  VVinthrop'a  house  ;  finally,  a  mud-wallcd 
tuvtiag-house  wit  built.  Here  were  held  the  week-day  lecture*  ; 
her*  also,  at  tbc  Sabbath  services,  John  Wilton  at  pastor,  and 
Jeta  Cotton  at  teacher,  accompanied  by  much  doleful  singing, 
ministered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  community.  AlremW- 
tisse  religious  differences  hml  sprung  un,  which  afterwards  bore 
sseh  bitter  fruit  in  the  colony;  Ko^er  Williams  was  preaching 
truss*  theocratic  s:"'"'"""«""t  ;  Ami'*  Hutchinson  wjls  busy 
wiifc  her  revelations  and  prophesying* ;  and  Samuel  Gorton 
taught  that  there  were  no  such  places  as  heaven  or  hell.  Sacfe 
double*  scarcely  disturbed  the  serene  faith  of  Margaret  Win- 
throp. Vet  the  close  of  her  lilc  was  in  other  ways  foil  ol 
saiietv.  llrr  hnshand'a  estate  had  suffered  by  his  devotion  to 
lie  business  of  the  State,  and  he  was  reduced  to  poverty.  But 
he  was  not  destined  to  leave  his  wife  a  widow,  and  penniless. 
Oa  June  L4th,  1647,  when  he  was  entering  on  his  eleventh 
trrm  as  Governor,  Margaret  Winthrop  died.  In  his 'Journal' 
*Tusthn>p  (bus  records  his  loss: — 

•  In  thin  sickness  tho  gnvernour'*  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Tindal, 
Kaigfct,  left  this,  world  for  a  belter,  being  about  rifty-six  years  of 
tf»;  a  woman  of  singular  virtue-,  modesty  aud  piety,  and  specially 
ktsmsl  and  honoured  of  the  country.' 

tthrop  only  survived  his  wife  two  years;  but,  we  regret 
to  add,  he  lived  long  enough  to  marry  a  fourth  timo. 

Tbc  next  volume  in  the  series,  ~  Eliza  Pinckney,1  carries  ui 
em  a  whole  century  and  lands  us  in  South  Carolina!  the  most 
il  of  the  slave  sUtes.  The  change  is  one  not  merely  of 
climate,  soil,  and  products;  it  is  social,  political,  religious, 
ncral,  and  industrial.  We  leave  behind  the  democratic, 
CUUiUMUUsl  group  of  XoTthern  States,  self-governing  republics 
«a  all  bat  the  name,  with  their  elective,  representative,  self- 
Uxing  assemblies,  their  independent  congregations,  rheir  con- 
aVstsed  population,  their  small  plots  of  land,  townships,  town 
ssretaigs,  and  village  |>olitics.  We  cuter  the  colonial  mouuicbies 
,athern  States,  with    their    ecclesiastical    hierarchies, 

oligarchical  society,  their  huge  landed  estates,  tilled  by 
tiaras,  their  isolated  life,  and  their  feudal  administration  of 
fatal  goremment  and  justice.  It  is  as  a  representative  of  this 
planter  aristocracy  th.it  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Pinckney  St 
painted.  And  a  charming  picture,  we  may  odd,  is  that  which 
bit  descendant  has  drawn   and   set  against  a  background  of  the 
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occupations,  customs,  manners,  and  habits  of  thought  of  women 
oi  South  Carolina  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  1  73JS  Kliwi  Lucas,  then  a  girl  nf  fifteen,  the  daughter  nl 
Colonel   QeOTga   Lucas,  an   officer  in   the   English   army,  wb» 
afterwards     IstGsuHfl    Governor   of   Antigua,    settled     with    he' 
mother   ami    younger   sister    in    South    Carolina,      fcnglish  h1 
birth,  and  educated   in    England,  she   threw   herself  with   sui 
prising  energy  into  the  life  by  which  the  was  surrounded  in  bi 
nriv  iiomc,     tier  father  ha  J  barely   had  lime   to  purchase  lan*< 
and    settle    plantations,   before    he    was    recalled    to    the   Wet; 
I  utiles.     Mrs.  Lucas  was  an  invalid,  and  to  the  elder  daugbtc 
fell  the  charge  of  all    domestic  affairs.     At   an  age  when  mo«t 
girls   are  still  at  school,  she  had   on  her  shoulders  the  care  oi 
three  plantations.      Writing   in   1740  to  a   friend   in    Knglaiuf, 
•he  thus  describes  her  lile: — 

'W»©  are  17  mile  by  land,  nod  f*  !»v  wator  from  Chariest  Towb 
where  wee  have  about  6  1090ft I >h*  fumilu'*  around  us  with  whom  **• 
live  is  gmt  lmrrui'iiy.  I  Imvo  a  little  library  well  furaialicd  ( for 
my  Papa  has  left  ruoo  most  of  hi*  book*)  in  w'''  1  spend  pari  uf  uy 
tine.  My  M nsick  and  the  Garden  n  I  an  rary  fond  of  taka-By 
the  rest  tbot  is  not  im ployed  in  hnsincas  of  W*  my  fathor  has  loft  of 
u  pretty  good  tdiaxe,  and  indeed  'twas  unavoidable  aa  my  Mama 
stale  of  health  pievciite  her  going  thro'  nuy  fatigue. 

'1  havo   thu   hiiHiiiUMi   ul'   M   plantations  I"  trwitafli,  w 
much  writing  and  roox«  bnnineas  and  tatiguo  of  othor  nuU  thai:  yoa 
can  imagine,  but  least  you  should  imagine  it  Un»  huriliODAon> 
girl  at  my  eiirly  time  of  life,  #ivo  moo  Jcaro  to  assure  you  1  thiak 
myself  happy  that  I  eau  ho  useful  to  mi  good  a  father.' 

The  management  of  a  plantation  was  in   itself  no  light  task. 
Miss  Lucas  began  her  day  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Her 
first   visitor   was   the   plantation   nurse   to  ask   for  ad  rice   and 
medicine  ;   then  came  the  housekeeper  and  the  division  of  daily 
work    to    two    hundred    men  and  maids.     Letters   had    I 
written  to  the  overseers  crowded  with  minute  details  of  plan  tin 
opciiitions,  sheep-shearing,  bacon-curing,    soap-boiling,   wood- 
cutting, salting  of  beef,  or  loading  of  vessels.     Under  lb 
oi    the,    mistress    the    maids    were  sot    to    their    wool  oar. 
spinning,  weaving,  cutting  and  making  of  clothes.     When  oac 
the  machine  was  jot   in  order  lor  tin  day,  it  probably  tan  wit 
smoothness.     But    Miss   Luiiis  was   not   content    to    work    hi 
rou  in*-,     Sb«  was  full   oi  schemes.     Now  she  trie*  an  expert 
ment  of  sending  egg*  packed  in  salt  to  the  Weal  ladies.     A 
another  time  she  cultivates  plots  of  finger,  cotton,  lucerne,  i 
caisada,  to  see  whether  such  crop*  were  suited  fur  the  higblai 
of  South  Carolina.      Her  experiments  in  indigo  proved  a  sot 
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of  wealth   to   the  colony.      After    many    disappointments,    she 

loeccedcd,    for   the    first    time,    in    r*ultli»liin^   her   crop,  and- 

-    the   secret    of    its    preparation.       Just    before    the 

Kcrolutioo,  the    annua!   value    of   the    export    of   indigo    was 

'/.■ — no  slight  boon   for  n  girl   to   have  bestowed   upon 

the   province.     'When/  asks  her  biographer,   with   pardonable 

'  will  an>  '*  New  Woman  "  d«  more  for  her  country?' 

In   tike  midst  of    this  busy  life.   Miss   Lucas   made   time   to 

gratify  other  taates.      Devoted  to    inusir,  slie  regularly  set  aside 

certain  hours  in  tho  day  to  its  study,  and   writes  to  ask    her 

lather's  permission  to  send  to  Ilii^Um!  im   '  ('.nitAtas,  Weld  en's 

•  ma,   Knully's  rules  for  tuning/     She  loved  reading,  and 

did  not  disdain   novels.      Her   friend.  Colonel    I'iuckncy,  kept 

net  supplied  with  books,  though  one  of  her  neighbours  thought 

Al  would  'spoil  her  marriage  and  make  herself  look   old  long 

before  she  was  so/  by  bur  loro  of  literature. 

'I  send  herewith,'  sho  writm,  *  Ootf  PiaokBOj'fl  book*,  ami  shall  bo 
,  MwA  obliged  to  him  for  Virgil'*  works,  notwithstanding  thin  auuo 
[  4d  Gentlewoman,  (who  I  think  too  hua  a  great  frininlithip  for  mi :i 
|  fcs»»  grt«t  spit*  at  my  books,  and  hud  like  to  haro  thrown  a  vol'"  of 
bj  Platarekr.  liven  into  tho  fire  tho  other  day,  6hc  is  sadly  afraid, 
|  £»*srsi  I  shall  road  myself  mod.' 

Bt*i  rest  in  fanning,  her  passion  for   music,  her 

tuie  rmturw,   she   bail   a  genuine    |ot«    of    nititit-.      She 

drreics  a  page  of  foolscap  to  a  description  ol  a  nest  of  mocking- 
Uids.  She  spent  huuis  in  her  garden,  where  she  tried  to 
acclimatise  new  varieties  of  plants.  She  delighted  in  trees, 
sail  speaks  of  them  in  stilted  style  indeed,  yet  with  genuine 
enthusiasm  : — 

'Bang  o  sort  of  enthusiast  in  my  V-  :n; rat  ion  f<»r  fios  trcoo,  I  look 
tjva  the  aWroyors  of  Pyrford  Atono*  a*  suctil  ucmios  t<» 

•assftHty,  an-1  upon  an  old  oak  with  tin  rerercncial  K*ti!fim  of  a 
braid.  It  stoggurcd  rnv  philosophy  to  boar  with  pationoo  tho 
Csttiug  down  ouc  remarkable  tine  troo,  w**  woe  directed  by  an  old 
aso  by  mutako.  and  1  could  not  lalp  beiug  vury  angry  with  the  old 
WWiw  U»o'  h*  had  never  offended  me  bed 

waa   Miss    Lucas     in     the    least    unfcniininc.     She    is 

uanVetcd   in  her  delight  when  a  box  comes  out  Iroui  England, 

Containing  materials  lor  new  clothes,  books,  and  apples.     The 

arrival   ol  "•*•*    wns   looked    forward      <>   with     something 

:Uan  curiosity  nl.ro  almost  all  the   luxuries,  and  many  of 

tie  R*ces*ari>'v  inte  from  thp  mother  country,    ('nrriage*. 

"latcads,  furniture,  and  baskets  were  made  in  hngland.      En  n 

materials   for  tho  fashionable  fad  of  japanning  tea«caddics 

wer© 
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wctc  imported.  'Meddicines'  alto  came  from  home,  and  Miw 
Lucas,  wbo  selferrd  from  headaches,  bad  to  wait  six  months 
before  Dr.  Mead's  prescription  ooold  be  made  op.  At  her  own 
biunr  she  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  squire's  wile.  It 
was  port  of  her  daily  lilV  to  visit  tbe  sick  on  her  plantations. 
Food  of  child  ten,  she  nut  only  taught  hrr  little  sister,  but  held  a 
school  for  a  *  parcel  of  little  negroes.*  Eager  to  be  useful  to 
those  around  her*  she  studied  a  law-book  in  order  to  snake  wills 
for  her  poor  and  uneducated  neighbours,  *wbo  hare  a  little 
land,  a  few  slaves  and  cattle  to  r^ve  their  children,  that  never 
think  of  tusking  "a  will  "  till  the*  come  upon  a  sick  bed,  and 
find  it  too  expensive  to  send  to  town  lor  a  lawyer.'  She  knows, 
she  says,  that  she  has 

•done  no  ham,  for  1  conM  tar  leaeoa  eory  perfect;  but  the  meat 
sesssforsshU  Toassnbuete  of  all  m  that  the  Lav  tnaks*  cross  allow- 


fcc  Last  Wills  and  Tasttinanta,  pi  a—  in  lag  tha  Tosutor  could 
aot  Lara  Coc&ol  learned  in  tha  Law.     But  after  all,  what  cat. 
if  a  poor  Creature  lies  a-dyiaft  and  their  saasily  lakes  it  into  tbe:  r 
head  that  I  can  s^rvc  then  I    1  can't  rtfaac ;  sent  efciss  they  are  well, 
and  able  to  easfkiy  a  Lawyer,  I  always  shall.' 

Society  in  South  Carolina  had  march  of  the  charm  and  many 
of  the  faults  that  chamrisrias  the  society  of  a  territorial  aristo- 
cracy. It  broofht  plenty  of  ffaiety  into  the  active  life  of  Miss 
Lnra*.  Balls  at  Charles  Team,  wheat  the  aWt  came  in,  were 
treat  crcnta.  Miss  Lncas  tells  her  father  that  she  had  danced  a 
aainwet  with  his 

*oM  acquaintance.  Caps.  Brcdriek.  A  Mr.  Sawdl  (a  eery  talkative 
awns)  larirot  his  hast  reawceas,  and  sars  assay  eaanOng  Tarawa  of  yon, 
far  *»  I  Ihiak  nvywelf  ohsjred  so  bins,  and  tacrwferw  |«iisr.H  myaolf 
to    hear  a  great  deal  of  nasty   awassansw   trans   han  far  an   boar 


Then  there  wan  *  viateing '  anscaag  her  ronntry  aes^hboarv  For 
the  snoot  part  visits  were  paid  by  water.  Roared  in  long  canoae 
my  six  or  cirhl  negroes,  wbo  nana:  in  nciaiM  tnsse  na  they  sw  wag 
their  taattlea,  she  landed  at  one  of  tie  nrimte  wharvws  which 
were  ladisfn— awlc  to  a  conntM  bowse.  If  she  drove,  she  went 
with  haw  sawanev  in  a  coach  drawn  fcr  six  hornet,  the  tends  am  a 
riannsthvtnessdee«tweir  sfHrttrd  l^ickaaaws.  Tbe 
eat  the   nrnawer  ■rinaatiii  %    were  wanes   am    the   Ensrlish 

inloojr 
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a  dure  in  which,  «i(her  indoors  or  out,  in  tin  ballroom,  the 
*mnt*'  hall,  or  on  the  lawn,  the  whole  household,  white  and 
.  took  part.  Grave  minuets,  or  cheerful  country-dances, 
■ft  danced  with  gentlemen  in  powdered  hair,  «|uarc  cut 
casts,  king  waistcoats,  breeches,  unci  buckled  short,  hv  Miss 
loess  and  her  girl  friends,  dressed  in  tbeir  best  attire  ol 
v  or  lutr-siring,  with  huge  hoops,  and  towering  'heads,' 
sW  high  heeled  shoos. 

One  other  feature  in  the  diameter  of  this  South   Quollnaui 
iimilnwoman   remains   to   be   noticed  win   unaffectcdl; 

rfhjious.  In  the  pleasant  fashion  of  an  ftJdsV  sistrr  she 
snns*  tier  brother  against  the  sneers  of  Voltaire  or  the  jibes  of 
ibe  Encyclopedists.  Her  simple  piety  stnnds  out  in  her 
•private  devotions,'  or  in  her  •  Resolutions/  from  which  wo  ran 
ealy  quote  the  last  few  words  : — 

'All  the*©  resolution*  by  God's  u*Ai*tanco  1  will  keep  to  lay  life's 
eul    So  help  me,  0  my  God  !     Amen. 

■' '■**•*•.     Haiti  over  this  duyly  to  assist  my  memory  ss  to  Bvi  ry 
]arucalar  contained  in  this  paper.' 


Miss  Lucas   was  now  twenty-three  years  a(  age.      Her  father 
had   already  proposed   to  her   two   eligible   suitors.     As  to  tbo 
first,  she  knew  him  too  slightly.      As  to  thr  other,  be  was  too 
'tlw  riches  ol  Chili  and  Peru,  if   he  had  them,  could   not 
raichnat  a  eul  »(rr.in  fui  him  to  make  him  in*  husband.1 

therefore  begged  to  make  her  own  choice.  It  was  not  long 
in  coming.  In  1744  she  married  Colonel  Charles  Pinckm -y,  n 
childless  widower,  twenty  years  her  senior,  whoso  first  wife  had 
teen  her  dearest  friend.  He  was  a  man  holding-  a  very  distin- 
guished position  In  the  colony,  an  eminent  lawyer,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  and  a  wealthy  planter.  Their  marriage, 
which  proved  n  very  happy  one,  is  thus  announced  to  a  £irl 
friend: — 


r 


'1  am  sarc  yoti  will  psrdon  mo.  my  dear  Coeuu,  lli<»   I-  hsve  no 

seknowWi/1  the  receipt  of  your  letter  by  Mr.  Er/mOQ*  »ud  tlianked 

r  the  fcarhnrry*  ( which  wer*  very  good),  whan   you  consider 

tasl  I  have  had  so  weighty  a  matter  upon  liiy  hands  as  that  of  laatelr 

sway.    I  »-;<:  ?'»u  emtio  and  wondor,  that  difficult  girl  I  that's  y' 

fhroac)   ever   uionioJ,   that   Dllcd    hei   o»vn   head,   aud   woe   always 

vreat  Importance  of  a  matter  of  W" 

<-f  people    make   so   ls^rt : t.     Nuy,   you   Aid   not  fontpla 

igtua  ttut  I  «hauM  never  eei  a  man  to  anawat  my  plan,  and 

nasi  tlici>iur*  dye  an  old  maid.     But  you  aro  mistaken.     I  «n 

tssrried,  and  the  gentleman  I  have  mado  choice  of  oomos  up  to  my 

plan  in  every  title.' 


■ 
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As  a  married  woman  Mrs.  Pinckncy  continued  to  lire  the 
same  active  life  ns  before,  though  her  anxieties  were  increased 
bf  thr  bifth  of  three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  In 
I  752  her  husband  accepted  the  position  of  Commissioner  oi 
ihi  Colony  in  London.  A  voyage  of  twenty-five  day*  from 
Charles  Town  brought  them  to  England.  It  Is  curious  to  read 
that  their  first  step  was  to  hire  a  house  at  Richmond  (or 
innoculation  against  the  small-pox.  This  important  precaution 
taken,  she  desired,  as  a  loyal  subject,  to  im  what  there  was  of 
Royalty.  A  long  and  interesting  account  is  given  ot  her  visit 
with  her  husband  and  children  to  the  widowed  Princess 
Wales  at  Kew.  Carrying  a  present  with  them  for  their  little 
girl  to  give,  they  sent  in  a  card  thus  inscribed:— 

'  Miss  Harriott  Pinckncy,  daughter  of  Charles  I'inckncy;  Eoq\ 
outs  of  His  Majesty's  Cuunuil  of  South  Csrulins,  pays  htr  dutr  to 
>i< '  Highness  and  humbly  begs  leave  to  prnnoiii  bar  with  an  Indigo 
bird,  a  Nonpareil,  and  a  yell--,  Im-d,  w*b  ahu  has  brought  from 
Carolina  fur  hor  Highness.* 

The  little  girl  and  her  present,  the  father  and  uiutLer  and 
their  two  boys,  were  received  In  the  Princess  with  the  greatest 
cordiality,  saw  the  whole  family,  and  apparently  Lad  an 
interview  which  lasted  considerably  more  than  two  Lours.  The 
Princess  and  her  daughters  asked  a  number  of  questions,  some 
of  which  were  of  a  domestic  character,  such  as  whether  Mrs. 
Pinckncy  suckled  hor  own  children.  Others  related  to  the 
(  olony,  its  constitution,  its  foundation,  ita  manufacture*;  otLrrs 
to  the  Indians,  their  colour  and  manners;  othcTs  to  the  homes 
r>f  Sootfa  Ciimlinans,  their  food,  their  wine,  their  mode  of  eating 
and  dressing  turtle.  Among  other  observations  which  Mrs. 
Piockoej  makes  are  these  two.  She  notes  the  heartlessne» 
of  I..m<ioners,  and  comments  on  the  \ery  disagreeable  habit  of 
perpetual  card-playing. 

The  Pinckneys  remained  in  England  till  March  1758,  when 
iroubltf  on  the  frontier,  arising  out  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
made  her  husband's  return  necessary.  They  left  behind  them 
their  two  boys  to  be  educated  in  England.  Hardly  had  they 
landed  in  South  Carolina  than  Mr.  Pinckney  was  struck  down 
fever  and  died.     After  the  first  agony  of  grief  was  over,  his 

[dov  ilrvotcd  herself  to  the  education  of  her  daughter  and  the 
care  of  her  estates.  She  had  also  to  choose  a  school  for  her 
sons.  Charter  House  is  mentioned  but  only  to  Ir-  dismissed. 
Harrow,  she  thinks,  'can  hardly  be  called  a  publick  school, 
and  as  Doctp  Thackeray  is  dead  I  don't  think  of  that.'  Finally 
Westminster  is  decided   upon,  and   there   both   boys  eventually 
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went,  Tht> in » j,  the  youngest,  becoming  Captain  of  the  Town 
Bom 

la  176£  Ha  1'inckm-y's  daugfattt  married,  and  she  was  now 
a  lonel v  woman.  Already  tin-  shadows  of  the  ruining  Uevolu- 
»ero  beginning  lo  MMMTi  But  South  Carolina  wu  firmly 
hmnd  to  the  Mother  CoUkltM,  not  only  by  commerce,  but  by 
lh*  lie  of  personal  loyalty.  Few  of  the  natives  of  the  province 
even  dreamed  of  cutting  themselves  adrift  from  £n  gland, 
bnwerer  strongly  they  might  sympathise  with  their  bffMlttttB  U 
BoMOSi  Up  to  17 1 5,  few  signs  of  tbc  approaching  storm 
appear  in  Mrs  PimMcney'*  letters.  With  her  sons  it  wu 
otherwise. 

In  1769  the  eldest,  Charles  PlndUMJ,  returned  to  South 
Carolina,  after  taking  his  degroo  at  Oxford  and  being  called  to 
tat  Bar.  Years  of  absence  in  F.nglnnd  had  not  weakened  the 
attachment  which  ho  and  his  brother  Thomas  felt  for  their 
natiie  country.  A  picture  bad  been  painted  of  him,  before  he 
left  the  Old  World,  which  represents  him  in  the  attitude  of 
■Acclaiming  against  the  Stamp  Act,  while  his  brother  was  nick- 
named by  his  Knglish  companions  •The  Little  Rebel.'  How 
«V*ply  the  latter  (clt  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  is  proved 
tad  thai  In-  had  studied  the  art  of  war  at  the  Military 
Academy  oi  Caen,  and,  as  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to 
Mi.  Ladson  shows,  had  prepared  himself  in  other  ways  for  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities. 

this  period,'  write*  Thomas  riockney,  *  American  politics 
occupied  much  of  tho  public  mind  in  London,  and  the  young 
AflKricaiis  attended  a  meeting  of  their  countrymen  convened  by 
l>r.  Franklin,  Mr-  Arthur  Lee.  Mr.  ltalph  Ixard,  Ac.,  for  tho  purpose. 
(A  frandM  pctitiona  to  the  Legislature  and  tho  King,  deprecating  the 
l  iViliaiuout,  thou  pAsaiug,  to  coerce  our  Country.  Dut  the 
prtituma  not  having  the  desired  effect,  and  foreaeeing  that  an  appeal 
niwt  probably  bo  made  to  unna,  wo  endeavoured  to  qualify  ourselves 
fc*  tho  event  and  hired  a  sergeant  of  the  lioyal  Guards  to  drill  lib  at 
.'wr  Father*  lodgings.  From  him  wo  obtained  the  knowledge  iu 
oditary  arrvinn  w«  oonld  darivs  from  a  permm  of  his  rank.' 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the  course  of  the  struggle 
ended  in  American  independence.  In  the  Northern 
Stales  matters  advanced  far  more  rapidly  than  in  tbc  South,  as 
*u  only  to  be  expected  from  the  social,  religious,  industrial, 
*od  political  difference*  between  the  two  great  groups  of 
otJnnies.  In  the  one  case,  separation  was  probably  inevitable  ; 
is  the  other,  it  might  have  been   at   least   postponed.      The  life 

of 
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of  Mercy  Otll,  who  in  1754  had  married  .lames  Warren,  illus- 
trates the  rapid  growth  of  the  desire  for  independence  in  Massa- 
chutettt,  which  was  the  hot-bed  of  revolutionary  feeling 
Mm.  Warren  was  from  the  first  in  the  think  of  the  fray.  Aj 
the  wifeof  James  Wnrren,  the  sister  of  James  Otis,  the  intitnatr 
Inriid  of  John  and  Samuel  Adams,  the  personal  cnemj  of 
Gqwuqi  Hutchinson,  UN  ■  bttcsr  politics]  ntirut,  she  herself 
played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  movement.  She  was. 
however,  a  woman  without  a  apatk  of  humour,  whose  uiittd  was 
always  on  stilts,  never  stooping  to  chronicle  small  beer,  rarely 
addressing  even  her  husband  except  in  academic  style  and 
with  measured  decorum  Sin-  Im^jiik  one  of  her  lett#TS  with 
the  statement  that  she  will  for  once  ignore  politics,  having  so 
mocfa  to  tell  her  husband  of  domestic  interest*.  She  than 
describes  a  walk  with  her  aistcr-in-l  iw,  .Mia.  Oti». 

'  Wo  moved,'  sho  saya,  *  from   rlold  to   tloUl   mid  from  orchard  to 
orchard  with  many  reflect  ion*  on  the  tumultuous  joy  of  tho  Groat 
and  tho  gay  ami  reutlo&s  auxic-Lios  of  political  life.     Nuihiuic  was 
minting  to   eompleat  the   felicity  of   this    Hour  of   Kursl    I 
mout   bat  the  company  of  fcstropLon   \-  Collin  Whoso  obuorv  • 

1  the  uularataaJing  while  thoir  prosoncc  would 
have  gladdened  the  Hearts  of  their  favourite  Nympha' 

I'rom  *uch  a  woman  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  those  homely 
(ouches,  which  not  only  heighten  tragedy  by  the  force  of  contrast, 
but  help  us  to  realise  how  ordinary  women  pursued  the  ovon 
teooi  01  ilic'u  ways  under  the  gathering  blackness  of  the  Revo* 
lutionsrv  storm.  For  these  we  must  return  to  the  letters  of 
Mrs.  Piiickncy,  the  main  interest  of  whose  life  was  still  CenCfOQ 
on  the  careers  of  her  sons,  the  health  of  her  daughter,  the 
jrrowth  of  her  grandchild,  the  engrossing  cares  of  household 
^luiii'*,  or  the  simple  pleasures  of  socio  \  Hon  we  find  In 
abundance  those  petty  details  which,  by  their  juxtaposition  with 
gTAVBT  subjects,  bring  out  into  fuller  relief  the  tragic  forces  at 
Work  in  America.  Interwoven  with  tender  messages,  domestic 
anxirties,  or  local  gossip,  runs  a  crimson  web  of  allusions  to 
political  events,  which,  though  nt  first  slender,  gradually  widens 

tlU  ihr  wlioU-  tOXtUTO  Xl  Tod    with   ihr    1  mi  nil  <i,    nl    vvu  IJrtWii-ii 

Mit- y  Warren  and  Eliza  Pinckncy  there  was  little  in  common. 
Character,  tastes,  early  associations,  interests,  circumstances, 
were  al!  unlike.  Vet,  under  tin-  pressure  of. tho  national 
struggle,  the  two  women  see  eye  to  eye,  and  feel,  heart  wUU 
(><:iii,  ;lw  same  patriotic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  American 
Indepemii 

Mrs.  Pincknci 
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Mr*.  Pinckncy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  momcnlou*  year  1775, 
mas  living  at  Charles  Town.     It  is  not  altogether  uncharacter- 
istic of  the  woman,  that  MM  of   the  first  hints  of  the  gravity  ot 
trie   situation   come*   through    her    difficulty   in    performing    a 
•bopping   commission    for    her   daughter    in    the  country.      In 
Fcbrunrv  1775    the  decree   of  the  Continental  Congress  had 
into  operation,  and  no  British  goods  were  imported. 

'Jones  tent  mo  word/  writeH  Mrs.  l'incknoy,  *that  tho  stores  had 
bwn  searched  and  he  could  not  gut  n  hit  of  line  waabiug  PaTifltoa 
pwt*  [oKMqaStO net]  anywhere.      I  after  wanN  mmf.  i.|<|    Mnrv.  with 

.-.  a*  doI  to  miss  a  »toro,  and  to  let  them  lumw  ii 
Aftar  two  or  three  days'  ftoareh  «hc  got  tip)  sonio  coarse  stuff  for  w'1 
Ipsjul  nsvly  money. 

At  the  close  of  the  snmr  letter  is  an  allusion  whirli  bring* 
Wore  as  the  first  visible  sign  of  resistance.  'I  send,'  she 
bits,  '!'»  Calie  knots  fur  mv  deal  Boy»  to  whom  reuieinber  me 
rly.  Mrs.  Prioleau,  'tis  thought,  will  dye  of  a  pleurisy/ 
Mr*.  Priolenu  did  die,  and,  ns  mourning  goods  were  all  imported, 
shfwis  followed  to  tlie  grave  by  her  relative*  nnd  friends  clad 
in  many-coloured  garments. 

Hpt  next  letter  describes  a  picnic,  at  which  Thomas  Pincknev 
rived  some  ingeriiou  glasses  out  of  white  paper.  Then 
fallows  another  letter,  full  of  a  mother's  pride  in  the  exceedingly 
steaming  appearance  of  her  son's  wig  and  gown,  accompanied 
syapassing*1lu>i>Hi  to  the  ftoleiniiday  appointed  hv  (lit*  Cmigrcs* 
'*the  Province  for  tasting  and  prayer  lor  guidance. 

'lain  jnht,'  she  aavs,  'coxuo  from  Church  where   I  hum!   limn 

iait£  a  very  good  patriotic-  Xtian  like  sermon,  attended  to  by 

tWsidicncc  with  great  uTioueiK'ftv ;  thoro  was  a  prayer  suited  to  tho 

occasion.    The  Assembly  caroo  in  a  body,  witt  tho  Speaker  at  their 

■ssd  anil  the  mute  carried  before  him.' 

Men  in  South  Carolina  had  perhaps  made  up  their  minds 
tiu  war  wo*  inevitable.  General  Moultrie,  for  instance,  in  hit 
'Memoirs  *  drscriltcs  this  service  as  an  *  affecting  scene.'  *  Fvery 
on*/  be  says,  *knew  the  occasion,  and  all  joined  in  fervent 
rcsjei  tu  the  Lord  to  support  and  defend  us  in  our  gn-.u 
tirogglc  in  the  cause  of  Liberty  and  our  Country."  But  Mrs. 
Hackney  was  still  hopeful.  A  few  day*  later  in  the  yenr 
•be  write*  to  her  daughter  to  tell  her  of  the  death  of  an 
old  friend  in  England  and  of  tho  latest  political  news:  — 

'A  racket  eamo  in  on  Sonilay  night,  it  rained  all  day  yesterday 
a  I  4id  not  know  it  to  inform  you  by  Sam.    Poor  Lady  Charles 

Montagu 
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BfonUgfl  Kfl  dead,  Shu  died  at  Etoter.  I  can't  tell  yon  unn-h  lv 
i,.  u-t,  but  what  I  have  hoard  U  as  follows,  That  y"  American  allaim 
w«)»r  at  homo  a  more  hopeful  aspect.  Tho  King  hut  promised  to 
ro  tho  petition.  Jamaica  has  petitioned,  tho  rest  of  tho  Ldandt 
nro  about  to  do  it,  as  well  iu  tho  London  RLorohaata,  'i'do  Traifisii 
people  ehitnonr  extremely;  Mr,  Fox  ie  not  a«  he  used  to 

bo  against  uh.     Cant.  Tumor  is  also   arrived  and  says  thoro  it  a 
pruapocl  of  the  Mil    ■  [Qg  repeal'. 

1  Proy  God  grant  i'  timy  prove  true!  * 

In  April  L775  the  battle  of  Lexington  began  the  war, 
two  month*  later,  Mrs.  Pinckney's  two  sons  had  gone  into 
camp  with  the  Pint  Regiment  of  South  Carolina  troop*.  No- 
where perhaps  in  America  was  tin-  rending  asunder  of  friend- 
ships or  the  division  of  families  more  widely  felt  than  in  South 
(!:ini|i:i:i  The  Loyalists  were  strong  in  numbers,  and,  when 
the  struggle  came,  it  assumed  the  form  of  civil  war.  with 
Colonel  Tnrleton  and  General  Marion  as  the  lenders  of  the 
two  parties.  I'Vn  tho  first  three  years  alter  the  outbreak  ol 
hostilities,  life  in  the  Province  was  little  affected  by  the  CODtMl 
Hut  in  177U  the  storrn  burst  upon  them  in  all  iu  fury.  Mrs. 
Pla  Iviuy  lost  nearly  everything  (hat  she  bad,  and  was  reduced 
to  poverty.     She  never  complained. 

'  Don't  grieve  for  mo  my  child  /  8u0  writes  to  her  son,  '  as  I  lumra 
yon  T  do  not  for  myself.  Whilo  I  have  soch  ohSldrafl  daro  I  think 
in y  lot  hard  ?  God  forbid  I  X  pray  the  Almighty  diapotsor  of  event* 
to  proftorvo  them  and  my  grandchildren  to  rac,  and  for  all  the  re«t  I 
bopO  I  shall  ho  able  to  eay  not  only  contentedly  but  chcnrfullr, 
Cod's  Sacred  will  he  done  I  * 

In  17-SO  Chailcs  Town  capitulated  to  the  British  on  condition 
that  the  citizens,  under  a  general  parole,  were  to  be  left 
unmolested  in  their  homes  and  property.  The  tOTfflJ  were  not 
kept  in  the  spirit,  even  if,  by  a  technical  interpretation  of  thi 
language,  they  were  adhered  to  in  the  letter.  Domicilii', 
visits  were  made  in  search  uf  '  rebels'  still  in  arms;  tho  road  a 
were  patrolled  by  troops  who  intercepted  all  who  wen-  DOl 
furnished  with  official  permits;  bouses  were  plundered  or 
burnt;  slaves  writ  curried  off,  not  to  be  freed,  but  to  be  sold  in 
the  West  Indies;  no  property  was  safe  against  the  exigencies 
of  public  service.  So  the  war  dragged  on.  But  in  1782  the- 
people  knew  that  its  end  was  near,  and  in  December  of  thai 
year  the  British  troops  took  to  their  ships,  leaving  Charles 
Town  to  be  occupied  by  the  *  Ragged  Continentals.' 

Mrs.  Pinekney  survived  by  ten  years  the  restoration  of  peace. 
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iiippy  in  her  children,  her  only  sorrow,  \t  she  write*  in  1 
wu  the  lots  of  friends. 

Outliving  thoeo  wo  lovo  U  what  given  tho  principal  gloom  to  long 

onfeaetod  life.     There  waa  never  anything  vory  trcmondouo  to  mo 

u  the  prospect  of  old  age,  tee  Iom  of  friends  excepted,  but  this  loss 

I  have-  i**nlr  felt     This  is  all  ibi    U  rrur  that  the  Speoire  with  the 

Scythe  siid    Konrglosa  «vr*r  <\zhibtt<td   to   my  viow,  Nor  ainoa  the 

arrival  of  this  formidable  period  hnvo  1  had  anything  else  to  deplore 

from  it.     I  regret  no  plessares  that  I  can't  enjoy,  and  I  enjoy  some 

that  I  coald  not  hare  had  at  an  curly  Ncaeuu.     I  now  see  my  children 

up,  and,  biassed  be  God!  see  them  woh  aft  I  Loped.     What  it 

in  yoethful  agoymeol  pn>forablo  to  this  V ' 

Mrs.  Pinckn»y  died  in  May  1793,  hippy  in  the  knowledge 
i!i«t  her  two  sons  hod  done  good  service  to  the  United  States. 
Hrr  letters  reveal  a  charming  character,  and  we  are  grateful  to 
iiographer  for  giving  us  the  pleasure  of  making  her 
araaaintancc.  It  is  when  we  read  her  biography,  which  is 
chiefly  baaed  on  her  own  letters,  that  we  most  regret,  for  the 
sake  of  uiir  descendants,  tin-  cUc*V  of  letter-writing.  Novels  in 
abundance  the  present  generation  will  lenve  behind  them  |  hat 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  a  hurulml  years  hence,  Knglisb 
men  sod  women  would  sacrifice  them  all  for  &  bundle  oi  Lha 
simple  letters,  iicxt  intended  for  the  pulilir.  eye,  which  our 
sneestreases  used  to  write  in  the  leisured  eighteenth  century. 
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Abt.  111. —  1.  Murray's  Handbook  /or  Traveller*  in  Asia 
MtDor.  Sr.  l-Min-d  bv  Major-firnerai  Sir  Charles  Wilson. 
R.E..  RGB.      London,  1 

2.  A  IV'} »•!>■!■{ ihj  S'hohr  in  the  LewmU  lly  T>.  G.  Hogarth, 
MA.      London,  1 

3.  St.  Pant  the  7'rawUrr  am!  the  Roman  Citizen,  By  Professor 
U  .  M.  Katnwv,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.     London,  1896. 

•1.   Th*  (Htm  and  Bisftaprin  of  Phrygia.     By  Professor  \V.  M. 
iUamj,   D.C.L.,  LL.D.     Vol.  t,  Oxford,  18l.'i>;   Vol.  I. 
II  .  Oxford,  1897. 

THE  present   is  not  a  time  to   tempt   travellers  into  distant 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  footsteps  of  Sir  Charlss  WO 
Professor  Rsinsay,  and  Mr.  Hogarth.     IVc  even  hesitate  to  recall 

(hi  IBCil mi  glOTlM  "I  ill--*  hinil,  le*t  W(*  should  »eetn  tO  aggra- 
vate its  present  misery,  than  which,  says  Dante,  there  is  Mrs/it  ji 
maggiar   I'ltorr.      Hut  much  short  of  those  distant  scenes  there  it 

a  wide  :ract  along  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  not 
only  presrnts  no  danger,  but  is  in  fact  the  very  part  of 
.Minor  which  best  repays  a  visit.  It  is  a  low  lying  district, 
in  character  quite  distinct  from  the  high  plateau  which 
occupies  the  interior  of  the  country.  Its  rivers  and  harbours, 
its  innumerable  hays,  its  great  natural  wealth  had  from 
early  times  attracted  crowds  of  Greek  settlers,  who,  while 
Greece  proper  was  still  lagging  behind,  throve  in  cxkii- 
fnerce,  held  their  own  in  war,  and  acquired  an  imperishable 
fame  In  their  poetic  gifts.  It  was  there  subsequently  that  the 
inhabitants  learned  to  accept  the  widely-different  civiUxuion  of 
Rome,  and  there  that  Christianity  planted  one  of  her  earliest 
outposts.  I'Yom  first  to  last  it  has  been  a  land  open  to  new 
movements,  whether  good  or  bad.  The  good  it  has  fostered 
richly  arid  benignantly  ;  the  bad  it  has  fought  against,  but  not 
always  successfully. 

It  is  in  regard  to  this  western  fringe,  as  it  has  been  called,  of 
Asia  Minor  that  we  wish  to  lenow  more  ;  and  now  that  Professor 
Ramsay  has  given  us  in  his  recent  books  those  inaateily  alted 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Government  and  of  the  people  in 
general  towards  the  spread  of  Christianity,  we  may  hope  that  he 
will  next  return  to  his  first  researches  in  this  country,  and  fill 
in  amply  what  was  then  but  an  outline  of  the  early  relations 
between  Asia  Minor  and  the  Peloponnesus,  not  in  legend  and 
tradition  only,  but  most  strikingly  in  the  artistic  remains.  In 
this  last  direction  he  made  an  excellent  beginning.  But  not 
a  little  of  what  was  then  vague  and  speculative  baa  simv 
been  confirmed,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  excavations  at  Trov   in 
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:c33,  which  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  that  the  Ti<h 
sstitgrd  by  Agamemnon  had  been,  as  a  town,  twin  sister  to 
Vrccnar.  Apparently  it  is  not  here  n  question  of  a  common 
dffree  of  civilization  extending  to  two  different  races.  The 
malt  point*  rather  to  an  identity  of  race  between  the  Trojans 
ion*  the  Ach:rans,  as  some  of  the  Trojan  genealogies  expressly 
ionw,  oof  to  mention  the  existence  of  the  tomb  of  Hector  is 
BVrotia  and  the  reriignition  of  him  there  na  a  national  hero. 

On  this  earlv  and  very  important  period  in  the  history  of 
Alia  Minor  no  one  is  more  qualified  to  ipOak  H  itli  authority  than 
Professor  Kamaav.  lie  knows  the  whole  ground.  His  I 
critical  faculty  will  serve  him  in  good  stead.  His  hsppv  gift 
ti  discovering  leading  principle*  "ill  have  abundant  scope. 
Bat  tiic  tllfii. ultici  *rr  enormous  ;  and  bv  the  time  chut  lie  has 
carried  bis  history  from  the  earliest  obtainable  date  down  to 
about  d,c.  lUX\  bo  will  doscrvo  our  best  congratulations. 

Towards  :he  end  of  the  seventh  era  tars  I  *  ■  ,  .he  history  of 
Asia  Minor  begins  to  become  fascinating  in  tlie  highest  degree. 
Mrlody  was  ait  tin-  I  Ihmih  nf  song  and   vrrw   luiixt   into 

being,  and  in  that  sweet  company  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpt mr, 
and  architecture  took  up  llieir  own  particular  parable.  How 
issSBOO  and  how  manifold  haul  boon  the  artistic  activity  of  those 
times  may  lie  gathered  in  mine,  incisure,  from  tin-  pottfc  re- 
ssaios.       What    we    possess    of    Archilochus,    Sappho,    A 1  caws, 

Uippunas  onlj  tho  beri  known  pstdoo,  am  more  frag- 

iiwais,  just  enough  to  show  the  splendid  qualities  and  the  groat 
•xtrat  of  what  is  lost.  It  is  different  with  the  formative  arts. 
Mm  many  vein  ago  the  early  school  of  painting  in  Asia  Minor 
•as  unknown  except  in  literary  tradition,  nnd  that  of  a  vnv 
•fight  kind.  \nw,  however,  thank*  to  the  dUcorery  from  time 
a*  time  o(  painted  terra-cotta  sarcophagi  at  Clar.orncmr,  we  arc 
ssginning  to  realize  the  characteristic*  of  that  school,  nnd  to  be 
minded  that  there  is  uo  fable  ut  all,  as  was  once  supposed,  in 
4r  statement*  of  Pliny,  that  an  Asia  Minor  painter,  Iiiilarehiis, 
aid  painted  a  picture  of  a  battle  (or  destruction)  of  the 
Vsagocaiaus,  and  sold  it  lor  it*  weight  in  gold  to  Cttudaules. 
tar  king  of  Ljdia, — a  contemporary  of  Romulus,  adds  Pliny, 
painted  sarcophagi,  with  their  many  figures  and  the 
ungulsr  effect  which  they  often  prctent  of  response  and 
tatervals  in  the  composition,  convey  the  impression  of  an 
Sfcielrtedness  lo  moliwlv.  Tin-  -.inn  groups,  tho  ISDQO  fijrures 
:  :\n  in  a  dance,  till  wc  begin  IS  winder 
ml  of  how  few  elements  an  apparently  elaborate  design  has 
seen  composed.  The  scenes  of  battle  recall  the  incident  ot 
lleier.  .dering  the  incidents  of  the-  Trojan  war  as  ll 
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transpired  under  her  eyes;  ami  thit  is  particularly  the  case 
w  lien  we  come  across  an  actual  picture  of  one  of  these  historical 
inriKuls  of  the  Cimmerians.  Homer's  *  childrcu  of  tin*  inisu" 
which  took  placet  &t  various  times  between  the  eighth  and 
»evcnth  centuries  BC.  These  barbarians,  accurately  represented 
ia  costume  and  armour,  sweep  across  the  field  on  horseback, 
u  v, i:i_-  down  torn  ■—■■■•■  ",  iii  eoonncnu  swords,  m  c  mpHUM 
by  dogs  of  war. 

VVith  an  increase  such  as  may  reasonably  be  expected  of 
materials  for  it  inly  in  this  direction,  it  may  in  time  be  found 
possible  to  form  come  definite  conception  of  how  far  this  early 

SAntmfcl  nit  iif  A»ia  Miimr  had  influenced  the  first  of  the  great 
reaco- painters  in  Greece  proper.  When  that  happens,  it  will 
hardly  be  reasonable  auy  longer  to  treat  it  as  merely  a  branch 
of  Greek  painting.  It  will  then  be  time  to  recognise  its 
separate  existence*  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  later  ages  also 
Che  greatest  of  the  panel-painters — Zeus  it,  PaTThatiut,  Apelles, 
Protogcne* — were  all  native*  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and 
practised  their  art  there.  Meantime,  tberr  is  no  question  as  to 
the  charm  which  these  early  Ionian  paintings  possess.  Ex- 
traordinary skill  and  facility  in  drawing,  fearlessness  in 
composition,  afford  ample  proof  that  the  artists  had  loft  for 
behind  those  early  cffwita  which  interest  us  more  from  an 
historical  point  of  view  than  from  beauty  in  themselves.  Here 
we  have  actual  beauty,  notwithstanding  the  archaic  strain  which 
still  lingers  over  the  whole. 

In  architecture,  lor  all  that  has  been  written,  we  are  still  almost 
as  far  as  ever  from  learning  the  origin  isf  the  looic  column.  V\> 
speculate  often  enough  as  to  where  this  or  that  element  of  it 
may  have  come  from,  whence  the  capital  with  its  graceful 
volutes,  which  roam  to  mock  the  idea  of  strength  or  burden ; 
but  we  get  little  nearer  to  the  spirit  which  nltiui.ttrly  fused  the 
various  elements  of  the  capita]  into  one.  Hardly  less  attractive 
and  almost  as  obscure  in  its  origin  is  the  Ionic  base.  A 
bulging  mass  at  the  foot  of  a  column  is,  no  doubt,  a  sourer  of 
greater  stability  when  the  column  stands  by  itself.  The  effect 
is  then  impressive  ami  convincing.  But  in  a  long  colonrsadt 
this  impression  is  lost.  We  are  more  struck  in  that  case  with 
the  strength  ami  stability  of  the  IXwic  column,  rising  as  it 
without  any  base  at  ail.  Altogether,  when  ws  compare 
Doric  with  the  Ionic,  the  result  on  our  minds  is  that  the  Doric 
falfils  iu  functions  best  when  it  is  employed  in  a  loosj 
support  a  great  borisootal  mass ;  while  the  Ionic,  bring 
complete  in  itself,  appears  to  lose  something  of  its 
force  when  set  in  a  row  with  others  to  support  a  root 
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it   in  any  way  improbable  that  the  Ionic  column,  with   iit  ^ 

cjuitite  charms   of  capital   arid    base,  had    I«i*n  nvnlrnd  in  Asia 

.Minor  a*  a  thin;*  by  itaelf,  to  serve   in    ill*  first  intUncr  at  an 

isolated  pillar  OB  a  tomb  ,   <>i    oth  iwite,  to  fulfil  a  decorative 

raiber  than  on  architectural  function,  tike  the-  pillar  betwrm  |bl 

two  lions  abore  the  gate  of  .Myccmr.      We  do  not  say  that    il  | 

Myerria*  pillar,  with  iti  kinclml  on  the  contemporary  rnurawd 

rcma,  contains  any  special  element  of  too  future  Ionic.      All  wo 

wean   is,   that   they   an*   inttanrct   of  a  column    rrnploved    for 

Arcoratire    purposes.      Comparing    the    two    rampant   lion*  of 

Microa*  with  those?  discovered  by  Prof-   Ramsay  an   the   front 

of  tombs  in  Phrygia,  wo  arc  inclined  to  bcliera  that   ibe  origin 

•f  this  mod  re  is  to  be  sought  in  the  decoratioa  of  tomtit,  and 

i    that  the  primary  element  in   it   it  rba  ctdama,  rwpmratinc;  a 

pillar  placed  on  a  tomb. 

But  be  this  speculation  troll  soooded  or  the  reverse,  tber*  caw 
be  ao  doubt  that  the  more  oar  ■■■rriak  of  steely  i*crr**e,  the 
■wee  doe*  It  appear  thai,  towards  lie  end  of*  tfc*  as  rath  aoal 
■sartor,  the  sixth  centaxy  sve,  the  air  oiler  is  aosS  se^atore  of 
Itata,  like  the  porta  amoau»  tWa  they  Brest,  ttrrr  j  mini  I  of 
m extraordinary  gift  of  ■■ratssasi  ■sir-  iswiraaae.  aod  h— idji** 
\  Bswlsiil  they  loached.  It 
lis  condition  of  artieeir 

being  done  at  the 

ssirit  of  a  rjeatf  at, 

suae  works  of  art  easts*  far  amnaaeeaaea ;  as>  trnsw  tW  gstoaw  W 

spproachistf  tW  scaafe  etas) 
rary  reeJaas  of  aesaao  "or  ei 

stall 

at  nor  dtiPMsf,   fl   ss— V,  saw  trusts,    a*  »  -tttamaateajs*    , 

ooold  are  in  «atr  coasansaasassswr  •  jrav  ttr-aaw^sssofieamaeftf  i 
ia  whirA  the  Isswassas  tat  Ir  sn>    i  lata      t/     ay 
the   aeiestt* 
by     * 
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ti vi*  map.      How  anxiously  inr-  publication  of  that  map  has  bm 
looked  forward  to  by  scholars,  we  arc   in   a  position   to  la 
Bvcn  "iir   kin-u    r Lie  experience  nud  the  singular  COmbin  its 
of  gilts  which  Sir  Charles  had   brought  to   bear  on   this  woil 
An  eager  student  ol  auliijuiU  ;  a  soldier  tO  whom  the  mountain* 
and  valleys,  roads  and  passes,  were  part  of  tho  history  of  As 
<  ottntET  :  I  traveller  familiar  with  the  people  of"  the  present  dajS 
their  language  *nd  customs,  he  was  without  equal  for  the  task. 
In  hit  many  journeying*  he  would  acquire  stores  of  local  !;> 
ledge,  mid  we  regard  it  a*  n  piece  of  good   fortune  that  be  his 
|1  u  <  <1  that  rich  ami  varied  know  lodge  at  the  service  of  tbc  nrw 

*  Murray's  Hand  bunk  to  Asia  Minor."  As  alitor  of  the  Hand- 
book, he  has  further  earned  the  gratitude  of  students  and 
inivillrn  It .  tin-  assistance  which  he  has  obtained  from  msar 
quarters,  particularly  from  Professor  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Ho£*ttu, 
in  places  where  they  were  peculiarly  filled  to  speak  at  first 
hand. 

If,  as  we  believe,  the  art  of  Asia  Minor  is  bound  to  come 
more  and  BOM  10  the  front,  it  was  a  wise  forethought  to 
special  consideration  in  the  new  Handbook  to  the  rock-cut 
bas-teliefs  ol  Pliniria,  and  t<»  lectin  for  this  part  of  the  work 
tin  assistance  of  Professor  Katnsay,  himself  tho  discoverer  of  a 
iiuiiiIk-t  of  those  monuments,  and  Mr.  Hogarth,  to  whom  tho 
more  Northern  group  of  so-called  *  Hittite  '  sculptures  at  Bogaz 
Keui  and  its  ncighbourlmud  .m:  .ill  jk-i  *omdl  >  known.  With 
the  help  of  (he  illustrations,  which  are  particularly  welcome  in 
any  case,  travellers  may  yet  be  able  to  discover  more  of  these 
Mixtures  in  the  still  unexplored  regions  What  it  even 
more  desirable,  as  we  gather  lroin  remarks  of  Messrs.  Hogarth 
and  Ramsay,  is  that  caperts  trained  in  the  ttJcei  E< I  ui  Assyrian 
and  Persian  art,  with  others  qualified  in  architecture,  should  be 
Induced  to  visit  these  regions  ami  determine  a  number  ol  points 
which  may  be  said  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  chronology  of  these 
monuments.      This   is   most   of   all   the   cur   in   regard   \<< 

*  Hittite'  sculptures,  with  which  Mr.  Hogarth  deals.  He  sat s 
very  justly : — 

-  I*i: til.  therefore,  a  special  examination  has  been  made  on  tho  spot 
by  a  trained  expert,  doubt  intuit  rest  ou  several  imperious  points.  .  .  . 
i  xKroini  pluer,  ihrrn  U  no  +\  [i  to  tlin  general  nature  of 

tii...  seuiptnred  pylori**.     W»n«  lii.-y  -liriin-.  a*  ■jmrnsntm  t«> 

ugly   concealed   tombs?   or   neither   ono    nor   the   other, 
■mnh  .-.lirhnril  lOok-lsCOK,  whereon  Uiugs  of  the  neighbouring  city 
cnrvol  commemorative  reliefs?     In  the  third  place,  we  know  very 
Uftll  iiulsod  of  the  cult  or  the  civilization  of  the  people  whose  art  U 
represented  hero.     We  are  not  oortaiu  evcu  nhat  people  at  was ;  aed 
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a-*  dill  igtiorant  of  tha  meaning  of  the  '*  Hittito  "  symbols,  which  *<• 
cite  acoomjufiy  th*  figure*  at  -TaWf*  A'ffyn,  and  probably  in  I 
Ucir  character  or  nam**.' 

This  cautioa*  attitude  commends  itself  when,  with  the  sculp- 
tewd  scene  before  u«,  we  are  told  that  the  interpretation  moct 
parrall  v  approved  *  sec*  here  a  symbolical  meeting  of  the  I  - 
Goddess  of  Asia,  attended  by  her  mystic  Son-spoute,  by  her 
nle  votaries,  with  the  C treat  (Jod  of  the  South — 
Sandon  nr  It  sal-Tar* — attended  hy  lesser  gods,  priests,  eunuchs, 
iumduh,  and  the  like.'  It  may  be  so,  but  we  cordially  agree 
vist  Mr.  Hogarth  that  this  '  interpretation  rests  only  on  ft 
brilliant  (toes*,  not  on  comparative  evidence.1  On  some 
matters  of  dcuil,  however,  in  do  not  think  him  rubt  P6f 
nut*  n  re,  the  supposed  pod  of  the  South,  who  stands  facing  the 
treat  godde**  of  Asia,  dues  DOt  appear  to  us  to  lie  standing  on 
the  necks  of  the  two  men  apparently  below,  who  wear  Phrygian 
**ps  ami  are  described  as  '  subjects  or  perhaps  vanquished  foes.' 
These  two  figure*  seem  rather  to  he  in  the  art  of  adoration,  and 
•»  be  represented  simply  as  on  a  nearer  plane  of  the  sculpture, 
ud  not  in  the  least  as  supporting  the  god  on  their  bent  nocks. 
Id  Assyrian  reliefs  wo  constantly  see  a  lower  line  of  figures 
wulptarcd  on  a  nearer  plane,  whereas  there  ib,  we  believe,  no 
tailngt  for  t  .11  lg  idea  of  a  pod  standing  on  the  necks  of 

•fright  human  iH-inga. 

At  the  farther  side  of  each  ol  these  two  central  figures — be 
thry  god  and  goddess  or  kiti£  and  <|ueen — we  see  projecting  in 
I -irepart  of  u  bull  with  a  high-pointed  tiara  on  its  head. 
To  judge  from  the  engraving,  wo  regard  these  foreparts  of  bulls 
H*aiign«or  ttandards  attesting  the  dignity  of  the  two  figures. 
Utla*  is  a  oorrcct  view,  then  the  two  figures  are  more  probably 
.■5  and  a  queen  than  a  god  and  a  goddess.  A  queen 
stsadinir  on  the  txsck  of  a  panther  or  lion  would  be  n  insistent 

Assyrian  ides  of  royalty  ;  and  there  is  no  tpicstion  of 
•  consideruble  indebtedness  to  Assyrian  art  in  these  reliefs. 
Mr,  Iliignrtli  frankly  acknowledge*  thi*;  r:<l,  iiidi-rd,  li- 
engraving  ol  a  priest  leading  n  goat  and  three  sheep  to  sacri- 
fice, which  he  give**  i*  the  most  convincing  proof  that  could 
ha  desired.  Thi*  dofls  not  of  course  affect  the  vulidit 
Professor  Ramsay1*  opinion  thai  a  number  of  scenes  in  tMH 
reliefs  belong  to  a  'reunion  which  can  be  traced  over  the  greater 
past  of  Asia  Minor/  the  religion  of  the  great  K;»r'h-im»ther  and 
her  son -spouse. 

He  have  mentioned  these  disputable  matters  with  the  view  of 
show iag  how  urgent  it  is  that  a  trained  expert  should  visit  and 
these  sculpture*.     Till  thi*  is  clone,  there  will  be  no 

limit 
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limit  to  speculation.  At  present  we  are  told  that  'the  latest 
date  of  the  u  liittitc"  work  is  roughly  the  eighth  century  B.C.' 
It  may  he  that  tin*  statement  Is  correct;  but  we  cannot  as  yer 
persuade  ourselves  that  the  sculpture  nt  Isriz  is  oot  consider 
ably  later  than  that  date.  AH  the  more  need,  then-fore,  uf  the 
trained  expert.  Only  lot  him  not  bo  specially  an  expert  in 
4  Hittite*  writing.  It  is  too  much  the  case  that  experts  in  their 
unknown  tongues  appear  to  have  extraordinary  notions  of  the 
boundlessness  of  lime,  irminding  us  often  of  the  pedigree  on 
the  margin  of  which  some  one  had  written  '  about  this  time  the 
world  was  created.'  They  think  nothing  of  a  thousand  years, — 
a  millennium,  as  they  call  it,  with  a  happy  indifference  as  to 
the  general  signification  ol  the  word  in  this  country.  In  its 
technical  sense  it  has  long  been  employed  in  Germany,  and 
is  indeed  useful  in  its  way,  as  were  our  antiquated  friends 
the  *  decade/  the  -lustrum.*  fltO.  What  we  want  now  is  die 
more  slowly  moving  student  of  art  who  ha*  no  wings,  but  is 
strictly  pedestrian  in  his  habits.  And  indeed  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  small  regret  that  the  best  of  our  Atsyriologitts  and  Eg\  p 
tolugists  are  absorbed  in  questions  of  language,  legend,  or  his- 
toTy,  leaving  to  almost  total  neglect  the  critical  examination  of 
works  of  art.  M  Pet-rot,  in  bis  *  llistoire  do  1'Art  dans  I'An- 
ticjuiu*,'  has  sketched  in  broad  masterly  lines  the  more  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  art  both  ol  Assyria  and  Egypt.  But  an 
immense  deal  has  yul  to  be  done  befuie  anything  like  con- 
fidence can  be  felt  in  the  dates  which  are  now  so  liberally 
offered  us. 

Professor  Ramsay  has  a  different  task  on  the  whole  when 
dealing  with  the  Phrygian  monuments  of  Ay  a/.  In  and  the 
neighbourhood,  He  is  on  firmer  ground  for  one  thing,  because 
of  the  frequent  points  of  resemblance  which  arise  between  these 
Phrygian  rock-cut  tomb*  and  the  archaic  sculpturo  of  Greece. 
He  has  thus  effective  means  of  controlling  his  dates  up  to  a 
certain  extent ;  above  all  he  is  in  a  region  where  in  matters  ol 
art  the  stereotyped  conceptions  of  the  East  bad  for  the  most 
part  yielded  to  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  Ionians  on  the  west 
coast.  But  the  task,  if  it  has  its  attractions,  has  also  its  diffi- 
culties. For  instance,  it  was  an  agreeable  surpriae  some  I 
ago  when  Professor  Ramsay  came  upon  a  cluster  of  rock-em 
tombs  in  Phrygia,  each  having  two  rampant  lions  sculptured 
in  relief  over  the  entrance.  Mere  at  last  appeared  to  be  the  source 
of  the  famous  lion-gate  at  Mycemr.  The  legend  that  Pelops 
from  Phrygia  had  taken  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
statement  of  Herodotus  that  the  tombs  of  the  Phrygians  who 
had  followed  Pelups  were  to   be  seen   in  the   Peloponnesus,  the 

more 


more  advanced  stage  of  the  sculpture  at  Myeerur, — these  aU 
seemed  lo  conspire  to  make  thi*  origin  of  the  MyocniP  lions  n 
certain!) .  The  converse,  that  the  lion-Rate  of  Mycenn*  had  in- 
tinenced  the  sculptors  of  the  PiirvL-inn  tombs,  was  out  of  the  quet- 
So  far  so  good,  Hut  mir  of  tbc  lion  tOfubfl  caploreu  by 
Katnaav  civet  cause  for  hesitation.  It  had  fallen  in,  and  been 
in  parts  destroyed.     What  remained  he  gives  illustrations  of  in 

Handbook,  pp.  138-139,  including  the  head  and  shoulders 
ol  an  immense  hon  sculptured  in  high  relief,  as  to  which  lie 
says,  *  Though  the  detail,  especially  the  rendering  o(  the  hair 
and  the  marking  of  the  muscles,  is  conventional  in  style,  and 
though  the  injuries  to  the  tip  uf  the  nose  and  to  the  teeth  some- 
what detract  from  the  effect,  yet  this  head  is  among  the  most 
retnarksblc  works  of  primitive  sculpture,  lull  of  life  and  rigour.' 
Nothing  apparently  could  be  more  just  than  these  remarks. 
\ct  on  another  face  of  this  same  tomb  whs  a  group  of  two  war- 

sculptured  in  a  style  which  is  purely  Ionian,  and  cannot 
be  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  B.G.  So  much  is 
plain  enough  from  the  engraving  ;  and  as  the  engraving  was 
rseruted  under  the  supervision  ol  Professor  Kamsay,  we  may 
count  on  itt  KrDpuloOJ  fidelity.  The  helmets  of  the  two  war- 
riors, the  attitude  of  combat  with  spear  and  shield,  nre  identical 
aith  what  we  see  on  the  painted  sarcophagi  of  Claxoineiiie ;  and 
if  there  are  small  differences  of  detail  as  in  the  treatment  of  the 
beards,  these  differences  point  to  a  date  even  later  than  the 
sarcophagi.  Professor  Ramsay  explains  the  two  warriors  .is 
'pointing   their  spears   at  a  hideous   grotesque    figure   in    the 

i'.'  through  whose  breast  was  the  entrance  to  the  tomb.      But 

tfcet  is  most  unlikely.    The  men  are  aiming  at  each  other,    The 

ike  figure  is  rather  one  of  those  beings  who,  like  Eris 

•  .  w«M  supposed  to  look  on,  invisible  to  the  combatants, 
Wr  fttr  told  that  one  of  the  early  painters  of  Asia  Minor,  Calli* 
phon  of  Samos,  had  introduced  an  Kris  of  most  hideous  aspect 

hk  i>i«:ture  of  the  'Battle  at  the  Ships,"  which  was  preserved 

lhesus.     The  scene  on   tlie   lion-tomb  may  therefore  very 

I*  identified  as  a  combat  such  as  that  of  Ajax  and  Hector, 
with  Kris  looking  on. 

1  low  then  arc  wc  to  reconcile  these  two  faces  of  one  and  the 
suae  tomb?  On  the  one  a  group  of  combatants  not  earlier  in 
ilste  than  about  b'00  i:  <  .  the  other  sculptured  with  immense 
Uoos    in    a    stylr    which    with     its    striking    conventionalisms 

Sipears  lo  be  considerably  more  primitive  than  the  lions  of 
jcena-.  I'lithei  the  lions  an*  animistic, — thai  is,  iuiitatinnv 
of  th*  very  archaic  manner, — or,  if  thev  are  truly  archaic,  then 
the  two  faces  of  the  tomb  were  sculptured   at  widely  different 

periods. 
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periods.  These  arc  the  alternatives-  Oar  inclination  is 
towards  the  different  epochs.  As  wganlt  the  grnup  of  two 
lions  rampant,  we  are  told  that  this  *  device  may  be,  and 
probably  Is,   much  older  than  thtj  )    M.c. ;    it   was 

employed  in  Phrygia  at  all  times,  and  example*  of  it  can  be 
seen  in  the  country  dating  from  all  periods  down  at  least  to  tlie 
thin!  century  A.D.*  But  there  is  no  question  that  the  lions  on 
pp.  137-.H  represent  a  very  nTehair  ideal,  am!  wrbttwl  in  tbr 
details  a  series  ol  primitive  conventionalisms. 

Speaking  of  the  willing  which  occurs  not  uiificiiueiitly  on 
the  Phrygian  monuments,  Professor  Ramsay  says  that  it  '  is 
Creek,  i.e.  derived  from  a  Greek  alphabet.  As  Greek  kings  of 
!"  -He  Cyme  were  in  COBCDOnioatfofl  with  rhe  kings  of  l.ydis 
and  Phrygia  during  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  it  is  natural  and 
probable  thai  the  Phr\£inns  adopted  the  Cymwan  method  of 
writing  at  thai  time  instead  of  the  llittit  -  hieroglyphics  « 
they  hnd  previously  used.*  To  this  period  if  Bus**  perhaps  be 
safe  also  to  date  too  htffclJng  of  artistic  intercommunication 
between  the  Ionian  Greeks  and  the  Phrygians,  the  former 
appropriating  to  their  own  use  and  modifying  to  their  own 
tssstfl  those  heraldic  groups  of  lions,  those  fabulous  but 
singularly  decorative  win|>cd  sphinxes  and  gryphons  which  the 
Phrygians  before  had  selected  from  the  art  of  Assyria,  with  a 
discrimination  which  showed  that  their  artistic  strut,  sx>  far 
as  it  went,  was  allied  to  that  of  the  Ionian  Greeks.  The 
Phrygians,  we  may  be  sure,  obtained  in  return  from  the  Ionian 
Greeks  much  more  than  their  alphabet  Hut  these  are 
riuestions  which  mast  stand  over  until  the  monuments  of 
Phrygia  shall  have  been  brought  fully  to  the  knowledge  of 
studtittt  by  means  of  accoraM  photographic  copies,  and  uatH 
the  art  of  Ionia  shall  have  been  traced  definitely  farther  back 
than  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  b.i". 

Kor  the  moment  wo  know  **f  only  two  Creek  bus- reliefs  on 
the  rocks  of  Phiygia  which  Ban  with  certainty  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  sixth  century.  One  is  the  warrior-relief  discussed 
nbove.  The  wLhei  was  fiibt  observed  by  ProJesv.ii  llamsay. 
nenr  Sondurlu,  in  l*b3,  nnd  is  now  figured  in  his  last  volume 
|  '<  itics  and  Bishoprics,'  i.  pt.  2.  p.  361).  In  that  rewy 
imperfect  sketch  we  see  only  a  chariot  preceded  and  followed 
by  a  horseman.  \o  clement  of  style  is  recognisable.  For  that 
we  have  to  turn  to  a  photograph  of  Ramssy's  which  was  pub- 
lished with  his  content,  along:  with  ft  toltxtblj  artistic  drawing 
by  Dr.  Weber,  of  Smyrna  ('  Bulletin  de  Cnrrespntidanre 
'lique,'  18CJ3,  pi.  -1  and  p.  43).  A  glance  is  enough  to 
show  anyone  acquainted    with  the  sixth  century  sculpture  of 

Asia 
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.Alii  Minor  that  the  Sondurlu  reliefs  range  admirably  in  style, 

w  in    labjee*,    with    a    frieze    ia    (he    British    Museum    from 

Ysnthus,  in   Lycis,  and,  like  it,  mute  belong  to  the  6r*t  half 

■>i  Ae  sixth  ccnluiy   B.<\      With   this   date   Professor   Ramsay 

sssnv  disposed   to  agw,  though    evidently  he  has  no  clear 

«nriction  in   the   matter,  since   he  ends  by  saying   that  '  the 

fifth  century  is  the  latest  to  nliirh   this   work   mn    be  assigned,' 

afkr  ha  ring-  on   n  previous  page  remarked  on  these  reliefs  as 

'a  work  in  which  thr   animal  figures  are  decidedly  superior  in 

ayle  to  the  only  human  figure  that  permits  n  judgment.     That 

is  the  character  of  early  art*  which   attains  ft  innstery  over  iht 

kosaan  figure   lost  of  all.'     So   far   as   we  know,   this   remark 

doss  no*  apply  to  any  period  of  ancient  art  after  the  seventh 

csatmry  i 

In  a  country  where  for  so  many  centuries  the  facts  of  history 
have  consisted  mainly  of  conquest  and  change  of  rule,  now 
ted,  now  barbarous,  but  always  momentous  and  calculated 
ta  strike  the  imagination,  the  traveller  experts  to  find  nnnv 
Beasorial*  of  the  past.  He  has  only  to  read  the  brief  historir.nl 
sketches  prefixed  to  thr  Handbook  by  Sir  Charles  WiWnn, 
Mr.  Hogarth,  and  I'rofcssor  Komsay,  to  sec  how  endless! v 
nried  are  the  associations  of  tltic  strangely-fated  lnnd. 
Uafertanately  tike  monuments  of  classical  sway  hare  suffered 
osubly :  first  from  earthquakes,  occurring  At  times  when  the 
people  were  impotent  to  repair  or  reconstruct,  and  only  too 
asdy  to  employ  the  fallen  umsoiiry  aud  sculpture  to  thcii  own 
atmediate  wants;  and  secondly  from  the  explorers  of  the  past 
Wtf  years,  who,  while  rendering  excellent  service  in  excavating 
<ke  rains  of  famous  sit.-.,  here  carried  off  to  the  museums  of 
laropc  an  incomparable  series  of  sculptures.  We  arc  far  from 
Mixing  thorn.  It  would  have  meant  speedy  destruction  to 
Wee  left  the  sculptures  on  the  spot ;  and,  after  all,  works  of 

wist  ir   genius  exist   for  the  greatest   good.      We    cannot    even 
visa  Chat  there  had  existed   in   Asia   Minor  an  ideal   state    <>1 
thiap  such  as    now   ojN-ratr*   in   (sroece,  as  at  Olympia   and 
Ddpiii,   where    the   sculptures  and    architectural    remains   are 
Orefcslly  preserved  and   protected.     That  is  a  source  uf  fasci- 
ostion  for  a  very  limited   number   of  fortunate  travellers;  but 
ebetber  it  is  Air  the  greatest  good  is  very  open  to  doubt. 
Tfce  Turkish  Government    now  proposes  to  claim  for  itself 
il  antiquity  found  in  Asia  Minor,  and  has  enforced 
:'.$  claim    rigorously   soraimt   Knglnnd   for  a   nunibef  of  vears. 
Bat  me  law  seems  :■  tbeyance  to    k  tat  as  regards 

«*  iermany  and  Austria  ;  and  we  are  glad  of  it.  For  who  could 
ksv©  hoped  ever  to  see  in  a  remote,  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tainous 
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tainnus  region  of  Lycia  the  fine  scries  nf  has-relicf*  now 
easy  reach  in  Vienna?  Pcrgamon  is  more  in  the  tr 
i  ivi  ligation,  no  great  journey  from  Smyrna.  But  xupj>osiii^ 
that  the  long  army  of  sculptures  which  are  now  visited  by 
multitudes  in  Berlin  had  been  re-erected  as  far  as  tbey  would 
Ko  at  Fergainon,  how  few  could  hare  afforded  to  go  there? 
What  the  secret  may  be  of  this  extensive  exportation  of  sculp- 
ture and  inscriptions,  it  would  be  useless  to  enquire.  We  can 
only  hope  that  OUT  turn  may  OHM  next.  Up  to  now  there  has 
Iwen  no  great  cause  of  envy  :  for,  after  all,  the  sculptures  of 
-unon,  imposing  as  they  are  and  highly  interesting  as 
showing  the  last  great  effort  of  Greek  art  before  its  final 
extinction,  arc  yet  far  from  being  works  of  the  first  •• 
Thrrr  is  abundance  of  trcl.nir.il  know  kdgt,  accarmtc  model  ling* 
and  picturesque  effect ;  but  no  one  would  dream  of  rccomu 
iog  them  as  mcxlels  lor  nil  ail  student  to  draw  fioui.  The 
Ljcian  bas-reliefs  in  Vienna  arc  on  far  higher  level.  They 
retain  much  of  the  purity  of  line  and  form,  the  elevation  of 
sentiment,  which  choracterised  Greek  art  towards  the  *nd  of 
the  fifth  century  u.0.  ;  but  they  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
effects  of  time  in  nn  exposed  situation. 

The  most  rrcrnt  of  the  German  excavations  has  been  the 
temple  at  Magnesia  on  the  M rounder,  from  the  ruins  of  whirh 
a  sculptured  Ihcie,  representing  in  a  very  (lurid  debased  style  a 
battle  of  decks  and  Amazons,  had  been  transported  luug  ago 
to  the  Louvre.  From  that  time  the  ruins  lay  in  a  vast 
unattractive  heap.  In  the  Handbook,  p.  101,  we  arc  told  that 
the  remainder  of  this  fricje  has  been  found  and  removed  to 
Constantinople,  ami  that  the  *  whole  area  has  been  cleared  out 
during  the  excavations/  It  Is  true  that  the  area  of  the  temple 
has  been  cleared  sufficiently  to  enable  an  architect  to  make  a 
plan  of  it  with  some  difficulty  ;  but  we  can  teatify  to  the 
bewilderment  which  the  present  aspect  of  the  ruins  produces. 
and  this  is  likely  to  go  from  bad  to  worse.  A  quarry  of  finelv- 
dressed  marble  blocks,  conveniently  situated,  is  irresistible  when 
a  new  mosque  is  to  be  built  in  Smyrna.  The  end  justifies  the 
means,  until  an  outcry  is  made  by  the  Greek  part  of  the  popu- 
lation: then  the  quarrying  stops  for  a  little,  perhaps,  only  to 
begin  again  when  the  clamour  has  been  forgotten. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  Handbook,  the  German  excavation 
hate  extended  to  a  considerable  distance  round  the  temple,  and 
have  cleared  a  number  of  very  interesting  buildings,  all,  how- 
ever, of  a  comparatively  late  period.  It  is  remarked  that  *  n-» 
trace  has  been  found  oi  the  monument  of  Themistoclcs,  whirl* 
was  apparently  in   the  older   town."     That  would  indeed  be 


prize.  But  since  this  was  written  a  coin  of  Magnesia  has 
been  found  on  which  is  figured  Thernistocles — identified  In 
tlse-  name  beside  him — standing  beside  an  altar,  from  behind 
wrlaich  we  see  projecting  the  forepart  of  a  bull  which  he  has 
tljtin.  From  tin*  slain  IhiII  he  lias  obtained  the  blood  which  he 
is  in  the  act  of  pouring  on  the  altar.  Thernistocles  is  rcpre- 
w  surd  nude,  and  obviously  it  treated  ns  a  heroized  figure,  as 
would  properly  have  been  the  case  on  bis  monument.  So  that 
w«?  have  hrre  another  of  those  instances  in  which  coins  struck 
in  comparatively  late  classical  times  have  reproduced  lamous 
woiks  of  sculpture  and  architecture.  Apparently  il  bad  been 
trxnt  monument  in  Magnesia  which  had  been  the  source  of  the 
lenod  that  Tbemistocles  had  token  his  own  life  by  drinking 
bull's  blood. 

The  Austrian  sphere  of  influence,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
Hsu  for  several  years  been  Lycia,  and  in  general  the  south- 
•rest  corner    of    Asia   Minor   where   half    a    century   ago    Sir 
ties   Fellows  obtained   for  the   British    Museum    not    only 
thoir  singu)arl>  charming  statues   of  Nereids  which,  with  the 
extensive  series  of  bas-reliefs   from   the    same  building,    rank 
ml  most  next  in  beauty  to  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  but  also 
si   Dumber  of  archaic  sculptures  of  the  very   first  importance. 
Much,  however,  remained  lor  Professor  Benndorf  and  his  Aus- 
trisn  colleagues,  to  whom   indeed   the   archzeological   world  is 
deeply    Indebted   for  the   thoroughness  with   which  they   have 
•red  this  region,  and  the  copiousness  of  learning  and  illus- 
tration with  which  they  have  published  the  results.      When  the 
rj  of  art  in  Asia  Minor  comes  to  be  written,  that  will  form 
•u  interesting  chapter,  showing,  as    in  the  friezes  of  (iWUlmshi, 
bo*  the  pictorial  instinct,  with  iaciliU   in  handling  multitudes 
of  azures,  ii-iu.iini-il  .»  i  lmi.ii tnUti<  <»f  l<m  i  an  ai lists  don  u  into 
lbs  time  when  the  sculpture  of  Greece  proper   had   acquired  an 
■Qspproachable  ascendency,     Nevertheless  for  Ionian  sculpture 
-  early   and  pure  condition  it  is  still  to  the  discoveries  of 
nrles  Fellows  that  we  have  to  turn. 
Having  apparently  exhausted  the  district  of  l.ycia.  Professor 
btandorf  has   lately   turned   his  steps   northward  to    hphesus, 
•Acre  again  English  exploration   had   preceded   him.      He  was 
"are  that  the  site  of  the  famous  temple  of  Diana,  with  some 
•■od  adjoining  it,  had   been  acquired    by  the  British   Govern- 
**nt  for  purposes  o(  excavation,  and  is   still  British  property. 
Ijtre  remained,  however,  certain   small    fields   close   to  the 
fcojplp,  the  owners  of  which  had  persistently  refused  the  terms 
**'rnl  bj  Mr.  \\  ood.     Having  secured  these  fields  and  a  firman 
■ram  Constantinople,  Professor  Benndorf  proceeded  to  dig,  as  he 
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was  ijuitr  within  his  rights  in  doing,  though,  being  well  aware 
of  the  facts,  bo  might  have  been  expected  to  give  some  notice  nt 
his  intrution  to  chose  whom  his  proceedings  so  much  concerned. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  things  took  this  turn,  bat  it  is  a 
matter  (if  deepri  o'^iT-t  dial  his  excavation*  on  tlie%r  pellicular 
spota  proved  unsuccessful. 

At  Uphcsus  there  is  a  wide  untouched  area  far  excavation. 
To  that  Professor  Honndorf  has  transferred  his  energies,  and  has 
been  rewarded  by  finding  the  agora  not  far  from  the  great 
theatre.  Early  l«*t  spring  he  had  already  uncovered  enough  of 
it  to  (jive  some  notion  of  what  the  business  part  of  the  town 
baefl  like  in  Roman  times.  It  reminded  one  of  Pompeii.  What 
fortune  ho  has  hnd  since  then,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  if,  as  we 
earnestly  hope,  he  has  found  the  whole  of  this  district  similarly 
well  preserved,  it  will  nt  Inst  be  possible  to  realise-  something 
of  ilir  raeJiaiM  life,  and  to  imagine  Dotmtrina  thettlvrai 
summoning  the  craftsmen,  *  with  the  workmen  of  like  occupa- 
tion,' the  city  fall  oi  confusion,  the  mob  seizing  Gaius  and 
Aiifctarchut,  and  rushing  •with  one  accord  into  the  theatre' 
close  by. 

Demetrius  and  his  silver  ihrines  of  Diana,  which  were  no 
jiin.ill  guin,  hare  been  a  thorny  question  for'aouie  time.  Professor 
Ramsay,  both  in  his  'C-hurch  in  the  Unman  Empire 'and  in  his 
'St.  Paul  the  Traveller,"  assumes  that  the  shrines  which  he  has 
seen  of  the  Asiatic  goddes*  i  • .  !t. -1.  in  Mm  and  in  terra-cotta 
are  sufficient  indication  of  the  existence  of  corresponding  silver 
shrines  of  Diann.  But  it  would  perhaps  have  better  suited  his 
rient  to  have  quoted  th".r  sikrr  shrines  of  the  Syrian  d 

Jupiti-i  DuuichooBa,  ivl.'uli  bsvvv  boon  found  in  Italy, G 

England,  and  wc  believe  also  in  Asia  Minor.  So  doubt  he 
would  then  have  to  abandon  the  view  that  the  aLiinea  of  Diana 
had  been  offered  as  dedications  in  her  temple,  because  the  sj 
shrines  of  Jupiter  Dolichenus  boar  inscriptions  which  show 
that  they  were  expressly  made  for  tlie  tomb.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  why  those  of  Diana  may  not  have  been  mule 
for  the  same  purpose.  Indeed  tho  probability  it  that  in  a  large 
town  like  Ephevua,  the  necessities  of  burial  would  BWO  been 
far  more  lucrative  than  tree-will  offerings  in  the  temple.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  small  metallic  value  in  the  shrines  we  have  men- 
tioned. The  profit  would  arise?  rhirflt  Htm  ibow  ex- 
pended on  them  ;  but  that  may  well  have  been  very  con- 
siderable, because  being  in  rule  of  thin  plates  of  silver,  and 
produced  by  bein£  beaten  into  a  mould,  the  same  mould  would 
serve  for  the  making  of  any  number  of  them ;  the  only  extra 
expense    would    be    an    additional   mould    for   the   in»eri;t 

and 
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•ten  that  could  be  nvoidod  by  adding  the  inscription  in   ■ 
graffito,  a*  is  dune  on  some  4>f  the  silver  shrines  which  have  sur- 
vived.     I'he  design  invariably  consists ol  a  shrine  within  wl>  it! 
*r  arc  the  god,  sometimes  represented  as  standing  on  the  hark 
of  *  boll,  at  other  times  simply  as  Jupiter  with  the  eagle  at  his 
teet  and  the  thunderbolt  in   bis   band,  or   in  more   complicated 
£"19 ping,   ««   in   one  of  th*»  examples  in    the  British  Museum, 
h  w*s  found  penT  Frankfort  in  Germany. 
Among   many  thousamU   of  Greek    ronotunMi  by  far  the 
aaost  comtni  a   i<>rm   is  that  of  a  shrine.      The  suggestion  was 
obvious:  the   visible   temple   ivns   the    portal    to   the   invisible 
world.     The  silver  shrine*   of  which   we   have   been  spea 
ism*  served   tl.«-    isalM    purpnte.      Wv.  do  not  nl    cnurv  sav  that 
•then  of  a  more  eUbornte  and  more  costly  kind  ma/  not  have 
bras  made  by  Di-meti  ius  and  (be  ciaftsiucii  for  presentation  to 
*.be  temple  by  votaries  or  pilgrims,  but  wc  cannot  help  feeling 
'isrt  Professor  R  run  say  U  a  little  over-confident  in  the  summary 
moment  which  he  makes  (»St.  Paul  the  Traveller,'  p.  STB): — 

'A  certain  Demetrius  was  a  leading  man  in  the  ajssooialed  trade* 
viltb  roada  in  virions  materials,  torxu-cottu,  marble,  and1  allver. 
naall  skrroos  fnoet)  for  votaries  to  dedicate-  in  tho  temple,  rortrc- 
NDt&sg  the  goddce*  Artemis  Bitting  in  ■  niche  or  mtsrf-iv,  with  hot 
Sms  beaido  her.  Wt  asffnberfl  of  tboso  shrines  were  offered  I 
niUess  bv  '"'  obla  vntaruw.      Trm  rieh  bought  and  otTurcd 

■ass  in  tocro  arpensirn  materials  and  more  artistic  form ;  tho  poor 
a  ampin  rudo  tcrra-cntta.  Tho  tomplo  and  the  tacroi  pi-  OULOt  were 
ffswaol  with  dedications ;  and  the  priests  often  clcaro>l  awny  the 
di  aid  especially  tho  worthless  offerings,  to  inuku  room  for  new 
rifts.  Tho  richer  tradesmen  made  shrlnea  in  the  more  oxnsDUTs 
aalrriaU  and  silver  was  evidently  a  favourite  tiiotal  among  tho 
nsllLy.  Demetrius,  then,  must  havo  hud  a  guod  deal  of  cajiitil 
<snV  in  his  hiisini  «.' 

It  is   well   known  that  a   fireek   inscription    from    Ephevut, 
•Med  about  fifty  year*  later  than  the  time  ,>|   St.  Paul,  sets  : 
tat  bequest  of  a  wiwlthy  ritixrn  named   Balotans,  in  which  he 
pasvidci  for  the  dedication  of  a  considerable  number  of  silier 
irssgis  to  the   temple,  aiming  which   it  is  iioticenble  that  van 
few  represent  the  goddess  herself,  and  none  are   in  the  form  or 
ibises.     That   similar  bequests   and   Rifts  had  been  common 
U*so  in  the  time?  of  St.  Paul   is  not  only  probable  in  itself,  hut 
nsj  be  regarded  as  a  certainty,  if  Demetrius  and  hi*  CI 
atlostged    to   tbe   order  of   silversmiths  who  were   capable   of 
ssodacing  ambitious  works  of  art,  like  those   provided  lor  by 

cannot  leave  Lpbcsus  without  a  word  on  the  obligations 

ot 


of  our  own  Government  to  resume  and  complete  the  excavation 
of  the  rite  so  far  M  it  DftloBfl  to  them.  In  1S74,  when  a  halt 
was  mode,  the  whole  m«  of  the  temple  itself  bod  been  i  Ittsfed 
In  a  way  ;  the  expanse  hnd  been  rnnrmmm,  owing  to  the  great 
depth  ol  alluvial  soil  which  had  to  be  removed  before  the  ruins 
werr  reached,  and  the  liberality  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, which  had  been  beyond  praise  for  a  number  of  year*,  bad 
apparently  run  its  course.  There  was  every  reason  to  be  - 
(ied  with  tho  fact  that  tho  famous  torn  pie  of  Diana,  sought  for 
"Nil  mill  "ii  many  dill-  rent  nU-%,  bad  ii  |  i>:  beta  Ui-ju-1.  \n 
architectural  tradition  hail  been  verified,  that  a  certain  number 
of  the  columns  on  the  two  fronts  hnd  been  sculptured.  An 
the  foundations  were  discovered  architectural  and  sculptured 
remains  from  tho  older  temple,  which  had  been  burnt  by 
Herostratus  to  immortalize  his  name.  And  altogether  there 
was  a  fair  show  of  reasons  to  rest  and  he  thankful. 

Of  lute  yeurs,  however,  a  steady  effort  has  been  made  in  the 
British  Museum  to  put  together  these  remains  in  as  ncarlv  as 
possible  their  original  position.  Those  of  the  archaic  burnt 
temple  are  interesting  historically,  because  on  the  base  of  0M 
of  the  columns  is  inscribed  a  dedication  by  (JW-sus,  the  rich 
king  of  Lydia,  confirming  the  statement  of  Herodotus  that  most 
of  the  columns  of  the  temple  existing  in  his  time — that  is,  ilic 
temple  which  was  subsequently  burnt — had  l>een  the  gift  of 
(  Tivmi.  Architecturally  these  remains  arc  inestimable,  not  onlv 
from  the  archaic  charm  which  pervades  them,  but  mure  than 
that,  because  they  show  us  what  an  Ionic  column  was  like  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  when  that  order  had  BOt  m 
settled  down  into  a  formal  type,  The  capital  which  has  been 
restored  is  unique;  nor  did  the  architect  confine  himself  to 
this  one  type  There  was  nt  least  another  in  which  lar^e 
handsome  rosettes  were  substituted  for  the  volutes.  The  to 
most  drum  of  the  column  was  sculptured  round  with  figures  in 
relief.  Tho  cornice  also  is  unique  in  this  respect,  that  the 
■paces  between  the  lions'  heads  which  c.urird  the  rain  from  the 
roof  are  elaborately  sculptured  with  figures  in  toe  fincat  archaic 
manner. 

As  a  rule,  to  find  one  Ionic  column  from  a  temple  is  to  find 
all  ;  but  in  this  instance  there  is  no  telling  how  ninny  varieties 
there  may  not  have  been.  All  the  more  urgent  is  it  that  the 
foundations,  and  indeed  the  whole  site,  should  now  be  thurnughlv 
explored.  Other  problems  might  find  their  solution  at  the  same 
time.  The  sculptures  of  the  later  temple,  as  now  put  together 
in  the  British  Museum,  seem  to  cry  aloud  for  missing  fragments. 
And  in  any  case  the  present  condition   of  the  site  is  enough  to 

make 
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Bake  ever v  Englishman  Much  who  sees  it.  It  is  impossihlr  to 
trace  the  plan  of  the  temple  Huge  Docks  lie  everywhere  in 
confusion,  as  Wood  left  them,  nvu\  sinrc  then  n  nink  vegetation 
has  asserted  its  sway.  Occasionally  the  cheery  landlord  of  the 
hotel  makes  a  clearance  of  the  WOW  uf  llie  weeds  in  return  fur 
tb«  dignity  of  being  official  custodian  nnd  the  right  to  cultivate 
a  patch  of  land  belonging  to  the  British  Government. 

Wood's  manner  of  pi  ag  was  this:   having  Ascertained 

•rea  of  the  temple,  he  set  himself  to  clear  away  the  twenty 
tm  or  more  of  alluvial  coil  that  cumbered  it,  not  removing 
tab  soil  to  a  safe  distance,  hut  throwing  it  up  in  great  spoil- 
tanks  far  too  close  to  the  temple.  He  was  hampered  for  want 
d  appliances,  and  probably  could  not  do  otherwise,  though  well 
scare  all  the  time  that  mm  It  of  the  temple  must  luvi-  been 
ao  outwards,  if  it  fell  by  an  earthquake,  as  is  believed,  and 
it  would  be  necessary  some  day  to  move  these  spoil-banks 
taker  away.  Quite  possibly  there  may  be  nothing  of  any  value 
asitr  these  hanks  of  earth.  The  recent  experiences  of  Pro- 
Ihsot  Ben  ndorf  would  seem  to  suggest  so.  Still,  there  ran  he 
so  sense  of  satisfaction  that  wc  have  done  our  duty  until  a 
reufitisbly  wide  area  round  the  temple  has  been  cleared.  We 
>w  that  nothing  would  please  the  Austrian*  better  than  to  do 
of  us;  but  what  could  he  more  discreditable  to  us  than 
i"  stand  I -Hiking  on  impotently  while  that  was  being  done? 
We  Urr  lit  an  age  of  excavation*.  From  Egypt,  Asia  Miu<u, 
h,  Italy,  we  never  know  what  day  may  bring  us  a  fresh 
asrprise.  It  was  Scbliemann  who  set  the  ball  rolling  when  he 
rrtnrn*d  from  Myeen.T  with  gold  objects  enough  to  occupy  a 
Urrr  room  in  the  Museum  at  Athens.  Previously  he  had  found 
Priam's  chest  at  Troy,  but  there  was  too  little  in  it  to  attract 
attention.  There  were  scholars,  no  doubt,  who  agreed  with 
hiss  about  the  palace  of  Priam  and  the  plan  of  the  Homeric 
boost;  hut  that  has  all  passed  into  oblivion  since  1893,  when 
At  veritable  I  looeric  Troy  was  found  by  Dr.  Dnrpfcld  in  the 
stcr*d  stratum  below  the  surface,  instead  of  in  the  sixth,  where 
Uy  Scbliemann's  city.  Wc  have  said  that  the  new  era  dates  frum 
SchUemann's  success  at  Myceme,  though,  strictly  speaking,  we 
oaghl  to  hare  gone  back  a  year  or  two  further  to  the  German 
exploration  of  Olympia,  which  must  ever  rank  as  one  of  the 
greatest  services  to  the  memory  of  ancient  Greece,  and  a  model 
of  bow  such  work  should  be  done.  But  at  Olympia  the  results 
■jysslsJ  most  to  the  limited  class  of  ttudenta  of  ancient  art. 
Tav  gold  of  Mycena?,  mi  the  contrary,  glittered  iu  the  eyes  of 
ersryooe.  The  crude  shapos  into  which  it  was  fashioned — 
interesting  as  tbey  arc   in   the  early  history  of  art — were 

easilv 
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easily  comprehended  by  tin-  multitude  anil  never  forgotten. 
Add  to  this  ike  romance  of  a  roan  with  little  education,  but 
with  boundless  enthusiasm  anil  a  deep  purse,  startling  the 
learned  world,  and  in  a  moment  throwing  its  machinery  out  of 
1  umii  that  time  the  plirasi;  Itrcainr  familiar  llint  ':li- 
spade  is  the  finnl  arliiter."  But  what  the  spade  docs  to-day  it 
it  may  undo  to-morrow. 

One  obvious  effect  on  scholarship  which  the  excavations  at 
Mycenx,  Troy,  and  Other  placet  of  the  same  antiquity  have 
produced,  ha*  been  a  wide-spn*nl  devotion  to  what  may  be  called 
itage-propertics  of  the  Homeric  pocrns.  In  this  there  might 
have  been  more  unanimity  certainly  Halblf  had  apparent! v 
Milled  most  of  the  questions  of  Homeric  warfare,  costume,  and 
daily  life,  to  the  general  satisfaction.  After  a  time  cornet 
Reichel,  who  claims  to  have  shown  that  in  regard  to  armour 
Hclbitf  was  quite  wrong  on  some  of  thr  most  important  points. 
Nevertheless,  much  hue  been  gained  by  this  critical  attitude 
towards  Homeric  details,  just  as  much  is  gained  by  careful 
attention  to  hi  in   the  modern  mounting  of  plavs. 

The  evil  of  carrying  things  of  this  kind  too  far  is  that  tbey 
tend  to  detract  from  the  emotion  which  should  naturally  flow 
from  the  exhibition  of  noble  actions  and  generous  passions. 
which,  Wing  common  to  all  ages  and  all  countries,  lose  some  of 
their  effect  when  too  strictly  localised. 

Unfortunately  the  search  for  Homeric  antiquities,  which  has 
engrossed  so  much  attention  in  Greece,  the  Greek  islands,  and 
even  in  Kgypt*  wis  mode  very  little  way  in  Asia  Minor.  Islands 
lying  clow*  t-«  t  h  like  Rhodes  and  Calymnus,  have  yielded 

them  in  large  numbers;  while  Cyprus,  which  is  at  le*st 
within  sight  of  the  southern  coast,  has  of  late  been  citre- 
ordinarily  productive  in  this  respect.  So  that  there  sccuia  every 
reason  to  expect  similar  remits  all  along  the  western  fringe  of 
Asia  Minor.  Troy,  as  we  have  said,  has  already  contributed 
something  of  (he  kind  desired,  and  there  are  mnnr  other  sites 
ot  cities  famous  in  remote  antiquii  ought  to  be  tried, 

in  view  of  the  surpassing  interest  which  would  attach  to  this  fact, 
it  it  could  be  amply  proved,  that  the  same  civilization  notr  so 
familiar  to  ua  from  the  remains  of  Mycenop  and  < i recce  generally, 
had  been  wide-spread  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  also. 

The  Turkish  law,  which  claims  for  the  Museum  at  Constan- 
tinople everything  found  in  excavations,  is  not  more  rigid  in 
its  terms  than  the  law  of  Greece,  where  various  nationalities- 
French,  German,  Knglish,  and  American — have  foe  years  been 
competing  for  the  privilcjre  of  exploring  tempting  sites.  The 
trouble  in  Turkey  is  the  officialism  which  attends  the  adminic- 
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".ration  of  the  Uw.     To  obtain  a  firmnn  from  Constantinople  to 
makr  rvm  a  very  slight  excaration  has  been  known  to  gire  an 
incredible  amount    >f   trouble;      WoTT}   slid   vexation  arc   inevit- 
able, excejtf  perhaps  for  those  who  have  lived  1on£  in  Turkey 
and  know  the  nnri  of  officials,  as  did   the  late  Dr.  Hantaan, 
who   far   manv   yejir*   Conducted    the   Gennfta    i-irnvarinns   "t 
Pergsroon,   Magnesia  on  the  Marnndnr,  and   finally  at  Prime, 
'lie  forling  that  Constantinople  is  a  lung  wa)  off", 
that  things    «ent    there   can  only   bo  seen    by   a  verv   limited 
number  of  those  who  are  most  interested  in  them,  and  that  the 
PlIaiMlofthe  \lus#nm  u\%y  not  long  survive   its  founder  and 
mloos  director,  Hamdy  Bey.    The  old    l  orkiih  law  claimed 
«ily  duplirnt'-L  :   hii*    ig    nothing   strictly    in   the   nature   of  a 
riupSieetc  was  fotm  I    ftttj  rarely,  and  as  tlic  trur  Turk 

w*s  bound   to   detest   graven   imagrs,   it  was   seldom  that   any 
difficulty  occurred.      It  was  quite  an  exception   when,  on   one 
ccrasjnn,  an  old  Cairnaeain   insisted   that  duplicate*   meant   die 
■aW  of  what  was  discovered.     The  work  had  come  to  an  end, 
a  ship  was   readi    lij   convey    the   sculptures    to    Kuiupe.    fend 
l   iliogrtbor  it  was  an  awkward  momnnt  for  tho  njtplorer.      Hv 
|    friendly    intervention,    however,   the    matter    was   arranged    as 
fslUw*:  the  sculptures  were  to  be  Mptfftted  into  two  heaps,  the 
<*\t  obviously  larger  than  the  other.     The  Cftinucaia  maid 
tken   appear  upon   the  scene   with   his  officials,  and,   when  the 
nplorer   claimed    the    larger    heap,    would    denounce    him    in 
snmensurfd   temn«;   the   next  day  the  explorer  might  ship   off 
fcoth  beap> 
A    modification    of    the    Turkish    law    such    as   obtains    in 
'us,   would,    WO   believe,   satisfy  everyone    and    lead    to    an 
<*  exploration  of  Asia  Minor.      According  to  the  law  there, 
the  G  nstint'-thn  •   iufi<|uitiee  discovered, 

another  third  belongs  to  tho  owner  <»f  the  toil,  the  remaining 
!    to    the    excavator,   who,   however,   usually    acquires    the 
owner's   rights  before  he  begins,  and   thus  becomes  entitled   to 
two-thirds.      A  Government  inspector,  whom  die  excavator  has 
At*  pay.  watches  the  proceedings  and  takes  notes  of  the  finds. 
On*   result  is  that  the  Museum  of  Nicosia,  the  chief  town  of 
the    island,   now  contains   a    very    fair    representation    of   the 
;    antiquities  which   have  l»wn  found    since  thr 
English  occupation,  including  indeed  icroral  objects  of  unique 
■merest.     Districts  which  of  late  years  have  been  systernatically 
excavsted  by  officials  of  the  British  Museum,  and   here  y. 
result*  of  the  gre  p  Ttancc  to  archaeology,  would 

■en   in   time   completely   ransacked    by   illicit   diggers,   who, 
field   watchmen   were  abolished,  hare  many  chances 
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of    escaping;    detection.       There   arc    rnnny    of    that    class     in 
CrpTUS.       In    the   towns    they  easily  find    buyers  for  anything   of 
value.      II'  they  are  caught,  a  few  week*  in  prison  is  nothing:  bo 
them.      It  is  no  disgrace  in  the  eyes  nl*  anyone.     They  are  well 
led,  and  the  prisons  are  models  of  cleanliness  and  order.      Um 
the  other  side  of  the   picture   is   this:   many  objects  in  gold   i  r 
silver   go  to   the   melting-pot,  the  more   readily   if   from   : 
conspicuousness  lhc>   might  lead  to  detection.     In  no  cose  can 
the  vendor  be  trusted  as  to  the  exact  spot  or  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  found  what  he  otters  for  sale;  and  thus  the  his* 
torjeal  value  of  the  things  disappears.     How  much  of  this  sorto£ 
clandestine  digging  goes  on  in  Asia  Minor,  wc  cannot  sav.   Tha  * 
it  exists  is  a  matter  of  Common  knowledge;  that  it  is  Ulcclj 
increase  is  highly  probable.      It  would    therefore   be   wiser  «>( 
the   Turkish   Government,   and    more   to  its   own    interest,   t« 
modify  the  law,  as  has  been  done  in  Cyprus. 

It  will   have    hern    seen    that   vui    »yiii|>athieti  arc  strongly  in 
favour  of  exploring  farther  the  early  Greek   settlements  alone 
the  western  fringe  of  Asia  Minor.     We  want  to  know  what  son 
of  a  population  was  there  when   the  Greeks   arrived,  whatfaf 
this  population  also  had  originally  been  of  the  same  stock  u 
the  Hellenes,  left  behind  at  a  period   of  migration  towards  die 
west,  and  subsequently  joined   by  their  kinsmen  returning  Irons 
Greece,  as  has  been  at  times  supposed.     Next,  we  desire  tour 
a  Urge  increase  of  material  (o  illustrate   the  artistic  gcrti 
this   ethnic   combination,   which,   as   we   know    from    ciistinr 
specimens  and  from  tradition,  must  have  been  very  rernafkabn 
aud  extremely  influential  on  the  art  of  Greece   proper.     Our 
expectations  are  from  what  may  yet  be  discovered  underground. 

But  there  arc  other  forms  of  exploration  in  Asia  Minor 
which  appeal  irresistibly  to  those  in  whom  the  historical  sense 
l  [i  ...iimiiv.r: .  1-  :;..'!:  much  remain  above  ground,  as  as] 
he  seen  in  the  works  uf  Professor  Karnssy.  To  us.' 
instance.  It  is  an  easy  journey  by  rail  from  Smyrna  to 
Laodicca,  and  thence  on  horseback  across  the  Lycus  vsilfi 
about  six  miles  to  Hierapolis,  which,  seated  on  a  high  abrap* 

Jlnlforin  away  from  the  route,  of  trade  and  conquest,  has  escaped 
evastation.     While  Laodicca,  like  many   another  city  in  tW  | 
neighbourhood,   has    become   a  wilderness,  Hierapolis   retains 
much  of  the  imposing  aspect  which  belonged  originally  to  it* 
great  theatre  and  splendid  public  buildings.     Apparently  there 
hare  been  no  inhabitants  there  since  classical  and  earlv  Christian 
times.     No  mean  and  squalid  houses  teeming  with  modm 
disfigure  the  scene.     There  is  nothing  to  blame  but  negln  I 
the  ordinary  effects  of  lime. 
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Tbe  secree  of  the  pToaptfllty  of  Hierapolis  was  its  warm 
spring*,  which  Mill  flow  abundant  as  ever,  rising  in  a  deep 
MBtifut  basin  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  anil  escaping  by  many 
atnualets,  which  unite  into  a  great  white  cascade  oyer  the  cliff, 
ag  n  spectacle  of  singular  beaut  v.  Twigs  carried  along  in 
t*  streamlets  become  encrusted  with  lime  till  they  look  liln 
«ais.  Ererythin^  the  u-ifrr  touches  become*  white.  A*  it  it 
t*4*jj  so  mast  it  have  been  in  antiquity,  when  the  magnificent 
atfu-aouses,  theatre,  fee.,  wen?  rretted  for  the  rich  who  came 
*  be  cured.  But  the  town  was  not  merely  a  health  resort ;  it 
isd  long  be*n  *  religious  centre,  conspicuous  for  -In-  wm&ip 
sad  ceremonial  of  the  Phrygian  deities,  and  in  this  respect 
rcdalog  a  firm  bold  on  the  |tcople  side  by  side  with  the  spread 
"Christianity.  Nor  did  the  Christians  keep  themselves  apart 
fa*j  their  payan  neighbour*.  They  seem  rather  to  have  sought 
*wnr  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  country  such  points  of 
fSKrablancc  a*  they  could  find  to  their  new  belief.  One  of  tin- 
unctions  of  Hierapolis  was  a  chum,  'just  wide  enough  to 
••art  4  roan,  reaching  deep  into  the  earth,  from  which  issued 

laephitic  vapour — the  lirrath  of   the   realm   of  denth 

Shio  hod  seen  the  place  and  had  experimented  on  sparrows, 
•a  o#  assures  us  that  the  vapour  killed  living  things  exposed 
.n  fourth  century  this  mvatcrious  chasm  had 
tssppeared,  probably,  as  Professor  Ramsay  suggests  on  good 
pwssds,  from  having  been  filled  up  by  the  Christians. 

among  the  saint*  whose  lives  arc  given  in  the  '  Acta  Sanc- 
ttTln,  is  a  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  Abercius  by  name,  who  is 
ftW  to  have  lived  in  the  time  uf  Marcus  Aurcliua.  Indignant 
c  '-he  sacrifices  which  were  still  being  paid  to  pagan  deities, 
cius  had  in  bis  sleep  a  vision  ot  a  beautiful  youth,  who 
!)  a  rod  with  which  to  chastise  th«  author*  of  erroi 
tcrpretation  of  the  vision  was  to  proceed  to  the  temple  of 
row  down  the  image  of  the  g<»d,  and  so  with  the 
*bt  ianages  in  Ibo  city.     The  people  were  furious  and  on  the 

sst  of  laying  violent  hands  on  Abercius,  when  there  rushed  ire 

I  tat  crowd  three  youths  possessed  of  daemons,  who  implored 

**■  by  the  tiue  God  whom  lie  preached  to  release;  them.    After 

jfOjhig  to  Christ,  he  did  so,  and  the  tumult  of  the  people  was 

fl  U>  joy.     Many   were    converted    and    baptized.      Then 

;her  miracles  and  a  fame  which  reached  to  Rome, 

Abercius  was  summoned  to  cure  LucilU,  the  daughter 

is  An  roll  us  and  Faustina,  she  being  possessed  of  an 

u    Abercius  exorcised  the  daemon  from  her,  who  there- 

"nlemi    him  to  carry  off  a   stone   altar   from    Rome   to 

!*polia.     Tub  was  to   be  his  tombstone.     After  travelling 
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in  Syria  and   Mesopotamia,  he  returned   to   Hicrapolis,  died  a 
the  ajrr?  of  seventy-two,  and  had  inscrilied  cm   Uis  tombstone  an 
>;>h    in   vers^  which   the   writer  oi"  bis  life,  Syrncon  Mela 
phi  nates,  quotes  in  full, 

This  extraordinary  story  remained  practically  baried  in  tb* 
'Acta  Sanctorum'  till  18S1,  when  Professor  Ramsay  found  a 
tombstone  of  one  AlcxandroB,  on  which  occur*  several  verses 
unmistakably  copied  from  the  epitaph  of  Abcrcius  as  given  in 
the  *  Acta/  At  the  time  he  had  not  even  heard  the  name  of 
Ahnrciu.i,  as  he  is  particular  to  tell  us,  and  did  not  the: 
see  the   importance  of  his   find.      That   was   left   to  the  Ah 

I  in'-heine,  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  the  antiquities  o 
Asia  Minor,  whose  serriccs  Ramsay  very  justly  acknowlrd^rv 
The  stone  bore  also  the  date  216  A.I).  The  curious  thing  was 
that  it  was  found  not  at  Hierapolis,  but  farther  in  the  interior, 
on  the  site  of  a  town  called  Hieropolis.  In  itsolf  that  did  noc 
necessarily  matter  much,  because  verses  from  the  famous 
epitaph  might  easily  have  travelled  from  one  town  to  the  oihrr: 
but  subsequently  Ramsay,  bcin?  now  acquainted  with  the  ten 
of  the  epitaph,  had  rhe  singular  good  fortune  to  find  two  piem 
of  the  original,  also  in  Hieropolis,  so  that  the  writer  of  tb» 
*  Life  of  Abcrcius*  would  seem  to  have  confounded  the 
of  these  two  towns,  transferring  him  to  the  bettor  !.i  ^ 
Hiri.ijHiIiJi.  Such  was  the  fame  of  this  happy  diacoveiy  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Pope's  jubilee  some  years  ag«  tbf 
Sultan  presented  him  with  the  larger  of  the  two  fragrnea 
which  still  remained  in  ft'fu,  while  Professor  Ramsay,  <m  his 
part,  gave  up  for  the  same  purpose  the  fragment  which  he  hi 
■oil  possessed.  If  that  is  not  religious  tolerance,  we  wwnil« 
what  is. 

Since  then  an  extensive  literature  has  pn»wn  up  concerning 
the  epitaph  of  Ahercius,  or  Avirciut  Marccllus,  as  ho  w 
iMojierly  called — not  always  friendly  to  the  Christian 
W*  have  been  told  by  German  writers,  who  support  then* 
argument  with  much  learning  and  acumen,  that  the  phrases 
which  seem  so  unmistakably  Christian,  such  as  that  Ah#rcias 
was  a  *  disciple  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  feeds  his  sh 
on  mountains  and  plains,  and  has  great  eyes  which  see 
where,"  are  simply  phrases  which  in  Asia  Minor  had  fa 
regularly  applied  m  certain  of  the  pagan  deities.  \V 
Attcrcius   any  a   thvt   on  his   travels   he   was  everywhere  led 

II  gre.it   fish   whicb  a  Good    Vis-gin   drew   from   a  stream, 
are   asked   to   believe   that   ha  doos  not  refer  to  the   fish   as 
Oimriun   symbol,  nor   to  the   Virgin  of   the   Church,    but 
a  personification  (Neitis),  whose  name  has  been  forced   into 
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.en  part  of  the  stone.     And  again   w1i»ti  Ahercius  letls  us 

toal  in  Rome  be  mw  people  wearing    brilliant    scrds,   we  are 

resunded  that  in  Greek  the  word  for  *  people1  mar  also  mean  a 

's&Mse,*   an<I   that  too  atone   Jn   question   was  no  other  than  tho 

tscred  stone  whit  h  Hrliir^.hbalai  CaU**td  to  be  brought  to  Rome 

vtth  ao  mocb  ceremony,  and  that  the  reliefs  engraved  on    it 

•we  the  *  seals*  of  the  epitaph.     There   is  much  else  of   the 

uaw  lira*!,  but  that   will   be  enough  to  show  that  the  Herman 

•nter*   make   no   allowance   for    what   was   inevitable   oniony 

tat  early  Christiana  of  Asia  Minor,  tIl  that  rhey  should  employ 

is  their    new   religion   a   phraseology   which    had   been  almost 

»  wood    nature    to    tin    n,    and     that    under    rircmnstmiccs    of 

X salon  they  might  frequently  use  ambiguous  terms,  as  it  is 
known  they  did  elsewhere.     The  rigidity  ot  their  method 
can  pels  the  German  scholars  to  overlook  the  imaginative  side  of 
fciraestson  altogether.     Win  u         Paul  prides  himself  on  being 
'to  mean  city,*  he  uses  the  language  of  his  time. 
"att  Abcrciiss  makes   the  same   boast,  he  may  equally  have 
tvil  only  the  current  phraseology  of  his  day,  and  been  purely 
*P*g»o,  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  distinction  which  St.  Paul  s 
Sflrrancc  had  mnl'erml  mi   (he  jihrnnr*.       Mr  r.riaiuly  speaks  of 
nsl  as  a  companion  in  his  joumevings,  meaning,  as  is  supposed, 
4*  writings  of  St.  Paul.      Rut  lcaviug  that  out  of  account,  we 
stast  clearly  rely  on  the  general  tone  of  the  epitaph,  and  ask 
oaTselvea  whether  it   is   conceivable   that   phraseology  so  con- 
sauntU    Christian    from  first   to  last  can   be  on   any  show  of 
airness  deprived  of  this  character  on   the  ground  that  certain 
statements    may    be    made   out    to    be   ambiguous.      It 
•coJd  then  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  that   the   writer 
the  Life  of  St.  Ahcrri.is,  and   many  others  before  him,  had 
upon   the  epitaph   of  a   pagan   priest,   the  story  of  a 
It. 
Professor  Ramsay,  in   his   most  recent  volume  on  the  *  Cities 
Bishopric*  of  Phrygia'  (1897),  replies  to  bis  critics  on  this 
of   the  concealment    of   Christianity   under   formula 
•kid:  might  pass  as  pagan  in  the  Christian  epitaphs  of  Lho 
century.       He    calls    it    a   *  practical    compromise    of 
(p.  503V  •  •  -   It  was   necessary  to  keep  up  the  csta- 
forms  of  worship  of  the  emperors.  .  .  .  The  courtesies 
society  aad  ordinary  life  as  well  as  of  municipal  administra- 
s  hail  a  non-Christian   form.  ...   In  the  murse  of  the  I'ol- 
snriag  centuries  Use  forms  of  politeness  become  Christianised, 
I  Osa  proms  was  only  beginning  in  the  third  century.*     We 
*  that  these  observations  convey  an  effective  answer  to  bis 
-  but  whether  they  will  be  regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory 
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by    those    who    expect    something    more    than    politcnes* 
courtesy  from  the  early  Christian*  in  another  matter.     A  people 
brought  up  under  n  paganism  which  included  an  intense  nature- 
worship,  must,  one   would   think,  have  taken  u  long  period   of 
time   to  apprehend   find   understand    the  full   manning   of   tin- 
Christian   doctrines    which    the/   had    accepted.      Vague    and 
indefinite  in  their  grasp  of  the  new  order  of  thought  that  was 
just  dawning   upon  them,  they  would  express  themselves 
speak  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  whom  these  epitaphs  belon 
— in  the  religious  language  in   which  they  had   been   brougb 
up.      In    such    circumstances   the    politeness   and    courtesy   ■ 
which   Professor  Ramsay  speaks   would    have   done    them    n 
discredit. 

Less  open  to  debate  and  hardly  less  interesting  was  m  G 
inscription  found  by  two  French  travellers  in  loo(')  on  the 
between  Aidin  ( Trail**}  and  Magnesia  on  the  Mapandi>r. 
the  time  when  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  under  the  rule 
the  Persian  king  Durius,  ton  of  Hystaspis,  it  happened  ihftl 
one  of  his  officers,  Gadatcs  by  name,  had  interfered  with  the 
privileges  of  certain  gnrdeners  attached  to  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
had  imposed  taxes  on  them,  and  had  forced  the  in  to  till 
profane  soil,  On  hearing  this,  Darius  wrote  a  letter  to  Gadates, 
threatening  him  with  the  royal  ire  unless  be  changed  his 
policy,  which  was  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  the  ancestors  of 
Darius,  and  their  respect  for  the  god  who  had  delivered  to  the 
Persians  apparently  some  oracle.  The  Greek  inscription  to 
which  we  refer  gives  us  a  translation  o(  this  letter;  but  it  it 
unfortunately  fragmentary,  breaking  off  just  where  Darius  had 
begun  to  state  the  reason  of  the  Persian  gratitude  toward* 
Apollo,  It  is  not  a  contemporary  document,  but  a  later  copy 
which  had  been  set  up  to  vindicate  the  privileges  conferral  on 
those  servants  of  the  temple  by  Darius,  both  iorm 
substance  show  the  great  autocrat. 

We  do  not  say  that  ibe  traveller  in  Asia  Minor  may  expo 
tO    Hud   every    day    inscriptions    like    these,  which    appeal 
almost  universal  sentiments;  but  if  be  is  fairly   equipped 
his  task,  he   can   hardly  fail  to  add   something  substantial 
our   l>etter   knowledge   of  the   country.      There   is   no    lack 
encouragement  if  we  consider  how  much  success  attended   t 
hue  M.  Waddington,  and  numbers  of  other  travellers,  Prenr 
Kngltsh,  American,  and  German.     There  is  even  an  obligatio 
on  Kiigliftli    scholars    In    leuirmber   that    among   the   pinurn* 
thi*  work  the  foremost  names  arc  those  oi   their  countrymen 
the  past  generation.  Chandler,  Arundel!,  Leuke,  BnflMBt,  U 
above  all,   W.  J.   Hamilton  (1642),   whom    Kamsav   calls   t 
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'Prince  of  Traveller*  in  Asia  Minor,'  yielding  to  birn  a  title 

■fcich  now  bi  "   properly  belongs  to  himself.     It  it  not  expected 

ry  young  iravrllrr  that   he  should   write  so  charming  a 

<*  Mr.  Hogarth's  'Wandering  Scholar/  yet,  short  of  the 

•id©  generalisation*  and  vivid  style  of  Mr.  Hogarth,  there  is 

«  promising  field   in  Asia   Minor  for   one  who  should  so  far 

mUoV  his  example  as  to  break  away  from  the  present  pernicious 

atliit  of  rushing  inm  print  with  every  ni*wly-fnund  inurription, 

sod  should  confine  his  attention  to  those  that  bear  on  questions 

"f   importance   and    interest.      Mi.    U«i^nrtli    may   have    gone 

to  sua   extreme  in   the   opposite   direction.      But  it   cannot   be 

denied   that  we  are  at  present  simply  deluged  in  almost  every 

archaeological  journal  with  hmApUOM  sfhlch  »w  of  no  more 

value   than   the   vast  majority   of  the   tombstones   in  our   own 

cocatry.       We  are   far  from  despising   the   simple   records   of 

banian   lives,      Hut   there   is  a   place  for  them   in   the   Berlin 

Oirpui.      Why  not  tend  them  there  direct  $      We  say  this  not 

is  the   interest   of   renders.     They   are    free    to    skip   as   thsjT 

dmasr.      Our  advice  i*  in  travailing  Students,      Let  them  brace 

c*sasotvcs  rather  to  those  larger  problems  ot   the  ancient  glory 

:»  Minor  which  it   has  hern  the  object  of  this  article  to 

isditatc. 


AliT. 
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Aur.  l\\— The  Author.    Seven  vol*.     London,  1880 

EVERY  profession  by  which  money  it  earned  has  a  public 
as  well  as  n  private  nspeet.  As  a  man  U  a  ffooxl  or 
a  li:nl  l:i\v\rr,  ur  a  ^rood  OC  a  btul  physician,  be  do< 
does  not  benefit  hi^  kind.  Bui  there  is  tlii»  spx-cial  Future 
ID  the  writing  business,  that  it  is  entirely  volunteered.  H 
oat  physic  and  without  law  we  cannot  do,  for  we  certainly 
should  if  ur  could.  Bur,  though  DM  as  n  fact  never  has  clone 
without  writcxs  or  reciters,  and  though  we  feel,  therefore,  that 
iliry  irpn-tu-iit  ;i  necessity  of  his  nature,  JOI  BO  0*0  ask*  a 
particular  person  to  take  upon  hiumdf  that  WfJ  *clf-nssume<i 
and  assuming  oSotj  and  he  who  dons  so  must  du  it  at  his  own 
risk.  The  others  supply  a  want,  the  pinch  of  which  woold  l>e 
felt  at  once  in  their  alwtiii-,  and  for  ihii  nttSOfl  tbci  B1Q  always 
paid,  or  do  not  work.  But  the  author,  though,  looking  at  man 
in  the  mass,  he  turns  out  to  he  necessary,  <>i  at  lcaat  always  hoe 
been,  is  absolutely  a  self-intruder,  lie  thrusts  in  his  wares. 
Kvcn  round  a  savage  camp-fire  men  could  do  without  the 
evening  talc.  The  man  who  begnn  telling  it  was  obeying  an 
impulse  of  his  nature,  and  found  that  he  supplied  a  want.  But 
ii  \\;\*  (hi*  impulse  of  the  individual  which  created  the  demand 
in  sluggish  minds.     Therefore  the  man   who  vol  I    this 

thing  had  a  ml  fttflOM  If]  himself:  it  was  the  fitness  which 
had  to  be  listened  to  and  obeyed.  Tangible  rewards  were 
.iltci-ihixi^liis  ami  precarious. 

By  setting  these  remarks  on  tho  threshold,  we  may  indicate 
tin-  direction  of  it  DUCT  which  suggests  no  radical  change,  but 
would  rather  ponder  over  what  present  theinselvoe  to  us  at 
facts.  Some  few  years  ago,  writers  awoke  to  the  belief  that  they 
had  not  received  a  fair  share  in  the  net  profit  of  their  wares. 
More  particularly  they  desired  to  make  a  declaration  of  their 
right  to  know  the  amount  of  expense  incurred  in  the  publication 
of  their  volumes.  In  this  they  have  nothing  but  our  sym- 
pathy, and  part  ■>(  their  work  is  yet  fn  do.  Why  than  write  a 
word  ?  why  introduce  a  note  even  faintly  discordant?  Because 
Kfbnnon  carmol  always  control  the  after-results  «»f  reform* j 
because  ways  <>\  looking  at  things  begin,  which  formed  perhaps 
no  port  01  the  design  of  the  iirst  movers;  and  because  whatever 
is  fallacious  in  these  new  ways  ol  repaid  in  ••  things  deserres 
attention.  Are  we  pioposing  remedies  for  evils?  It  cannot  be 
said  that  we  are,  unless  a  suggestion  or  two  crops  up  in  the 
course  of  argument ;  hut  we  may  at  least  a&k  one  or  two 
questions,  and  we  are  told,  on   tho  gin-til   authority  of  Aristotle^ 

that 
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that  ui  philosophy  it  is  more  than  half  the  battle  to  ask  the 
Tight  question*.  All  then  that  wc  are  permitted  to  hop©  is 
thai  out  questions  may  turn  out  to  r*»  not  very  far  from  the 
right  oast. 

ll  is  dear  that  I  irks  are  oonceraesl   with   what,  in  a 

aandrod  different  circles,  and  with  n  hundred  different  cimno- 

tatioos,  is  spoken  of  as   Literature.      May   we   he   allowed    lo 

l*gin    by  asking    (be   simple    question,   VVhol   is    Literature? 

this  is  the  sort  oj   question   that  n  little  child  asks  at  a 

luncheon   uhle   to   wktth    he   has   been   incautiously    admired 

iuea  a  question  is  apt  to   produce  a  silence,  under  pretence  of 

lilt  to  answer  a  ehild  ;  a  silence  renlly  btgOUttl 

(4  the  difficulty  of  producing  a  passable  answer  readily.     But 

»c  shall  be  bold   enough  to  Improvise  ^  definition  lest  the  chil  I 

|    shsuid  think   us  ignorant.      It   is   not  a  definition  OJ  wlnrh  wc 

«»  proud,  01  which  wu  shall  defend   against  all  comer*  ,   btf  It 

|    nay  serve  to  prevent  fighting  the  air.      Let  us  dogmatically  soy, 

taea,  that  Literature  i»  the  verbal  expression  of  any  state  of  con- 

«*-Nisaess  which  is  capable  of  such  expression,  in  such  shape  that, 

tassjfa  the  matter  may  grow  archaic,  the  form  will  preserve  its 

«*mt,as  a  matter  of  study,  in  subsequent  generations.    There 

a  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  subject;  all  conceivable  thi 

■ay  (ill  within  the  provioca  of  LiV  natQto;  but  the  matter  must 

Wso  laid  oat  as  to  secure  nn  interest  which  is  to  some  extent 

isVpendent  of  time  and  place.     Some   unpromising  subjects 

uw  turned  out   well    in   too   right   hands.     Roast  pis;  and   a 

(fliflese  buy  ate    nut,  a  priori,  subjects    to  propose  to  an  editor. 

Bat  to  say  more  on  Charles   Lnmb   would  bo  to  waste  time. 

Sssat  of  the  domestic   incidents  <if  'Triftrun   Bound t'  ate 

singularly  OJipMMnlsilsO;  subjects ;   but,   limiting   them   to   those 

■ho  care  tor  these  things,  who  shall  deny  their  iuipriislmbility ? 

•AH  place«  that  tho  oyo  of  heuTan  visits 
Aro  U>  Ihu  wise  toan  port*  ami  happy  havens.* 

Or  airain,  are  there  not  some  of  the  subject*  of  Mr.  Rudy  art! 
*hirh  are  unpromising  beforehand?  Nevertheless, 
frv»oa  time  to  time  at  least,  the  result  is  incontestable  literature, 
and  of  the  rest  we  will  beg  no  question  find  discourse  of 
—thing  which  is  under  the  judge. 

Here  some  one  may  amy,  *  What  of  Journalism  then?  Is 
•a  Literature?'  .May  we  hope  to  remain  alive,  if  we 
sail,  *  What  is  Journalism?  *  and  do  not  pause  foi  u  reply? 
Journalism  is  saying  a  thing  of  the  hour  in  the  manner  In 
which  a  clique  of  the  hour  wishes  to  have  it  said.  In  no  i 
way  cam    we   %  irselves   in   naming  thn  esssoc*  of  Jour- 

nalism,— 
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nalism, — the  business  of  the  day, — as  before  we  named  the 
essence  of  Literature-.  Vet  from  time  to  time  Journalism  is 
Literature,  though  Literature,  as  such,  can  never  be  Journalism. 
Though  it  may  happen  to  lie  embedded  in  a  journal,  its  spirit, 
as  such,  is  entirely  different.  Vet  great  men  of  letters  I 
time  to  lime  hove  been  considerable  journalists.     Their  bra 

fiursuiu  were  essentially*  different ;  but  from  the  necessities  of 
ifc,  and  also  from  taste,  they  have  now  and  again  been  both. 
Was  there  ever  more  truly  a  grrat  man  of  letters,  however 
ineffectual  his  actual  product  may  have  been,  than  Colcridpe? 
It  is  less  generally  known,  but  known  to  all  wlm  «*rc  anything 
about  him,  that  he  was  also  n  distinguished  journalist.  U 
name  him  and  him  alone,  because  no  man  better  brings  the 
two  things  together,  and  assuredly  no  man  more  profoundly 
separates  them. 

If  we   hate   approached  our  subject  with  even  approximate 
truth,  it  is  clear  thut  Literature  (to  say  no  more  of  Journalism, 
of  which,  as  such,  we  are  not  writing^  has  a  commercial  value. 
It   is  clear  a  priori*  and  it  is  clear  Iroin  abundant   fact ;    but 
another    and    an  important  question    must   at   once    tie    asked. 
Wherein   does  the  writing   trade  differ   from  all  other  trades? 
To  this  we  partly  indicated  our  answer  in  our  OMnfttf  sentences  ; 
and  to  this  extent  the  answer  may  he  amplified,  that  there  are 
numerous  motives  operating  upon  the  true  man  of  letters— of 
literature   as  distinct  from  journalism— urging  him  to  exercise 
his  vocation  and  to  exercise  it  to  tin-  wry  best  of  Lis  power^ 
without   being  paid   for  it  at  all.     We  do  not  say  that  he  will# 
not  ask  for  his  cheque,  or  thankfully  accept  it  ;   but  we  do  **„^* 
that  the  motive  which  prompted  him  to  write,  if  he  it  likely  to*_ 
be  worth   his  salt  in   literature,  was  a  motive  with  which  tb»  .* 
cheque  had   nothing  whatever  to  do.      As  time  goes  on,  and  a*s« 
time   has  to  be  paid  for  unless  men  will  starve,  arrangemen 
Of  rnursp,  are   made  about   cheques;  but  the   initial   motive  c^sa 
any  literature  worth  the  name  is  quite  different     Facit  »Wi^ 
natia  paDHOD.    This  half-line  gives  the  initial  motive  of  all  goc~ 
literature,       Indignutio   may    bo    variously    rendered,    and 
piujtoae   to  ni.uk  off  a   rendering  or  two;   but  it  is  the  impu 
which  begets  good  work. 

But  how  shall  we  construe  imUgntUbf     To  answer  this, 
must  ask  two  or  three  inure  questions.     What  are  the  more  psr — 4 
valent  motives  which  set  genuine  men  of  letters  to  work? 
fear  that  the  first  motive  we  assign   will   appear  to  many  m 
honourable    men   of  the    day  *  perilously  near   to   cant.*     \ 
upon   conviction,  we  cannot   but   put  it   in  the  forefront  of  c- 
battlc.      VVo   speak  of  a   mission,  a  vocation,  a  priestly  offi 

a  pries 
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za  primly  office  assuredly  in  *  wider  natural  Church.  Ami 
«lii*  office  no  man  lightly  takes  upon  himtttfi  Tbu  real  mon 
mntt  never   Itkirly  Co   take   it   unnn   thrmwlrpj   lightly,  for  tln-% 

!m  ide  into  it  involuntarily  and  unconsciously.     And  they  slide 
«fllO    it    lOO    with    .1     -.mil    drill    <if    that    ilifTriing,   which)   i:i    Kfai 

^tnnine  man  of  letters,  scorns  inevitable.     It  appears  to  be  both 
^u*   diploma    of  qualification    and    a    part  of   his    equipment. 
"Halter    Scott   was,   in  every   respect    that   appeared   upon  the 
-«<ttSMie   of   him,    an    unaffected,    genial,    natural    man    of   the 
■^tirld.    With  him,  U  with  the  strongest  and  the  best,  the  actual 
wedoction  of  literature,  though  as  a  fact  Inseparable,  sccrns  to 
«  what   logicians,  with  a  real   distinction,  cull  an  inseparable 
^«ident.      Why    it    it   that    we   can     think    of   Scott    without 
fanciful oess  as   having  produrrd   no   written   line,  and  yet  rc- 
tntining  worthy  of  the  immortal  biography?     Because  he  gave 
the  world    assurance  of  a  man.      And    fcssurrdly  ln-foi«  *  iiihii   i- 
a  writer   he  must  first   be  a   man.      Such   assurance  of  a  mar 
appears   in    the    biography    that    a   striking    and   noble   figure 
anuld   be   there,  even    if   wi>   can    conceive    all  the  details  of 
fikrsrr  production  left  out.      But  since  the  literary  produc- 
ing  what   it   implies,  arc  inseparable,  there  comes    I 
tie  picture  of  a  genial  man  of  the  world  something  else;  and 
id   that  the  note  of  tragedy  and  inconsistency  and  partial 
failure  is  not  accidental.    How  well  we  recollect,  on  the  Sunday 
tTrning   in  Jaw  after  Charles   Dirkent  died,  straining  our  ears 
io«l   standing  erect  in  the  Abbey  to  catch  the  few  sentences  in 
lie    late    Master  of  Ball  in]    made,   just    at    the   end   of  a 
discourse,   remarkable   memorial    of   a   remarkable    man.      H< 
said ;    'I    ana    not    going   to   draw   a  picture  of  him;   men  of 
pains  or*  often  different  from   what  we  expect   them   to   U\ 
■ei  then  mentioned  one  tquipmeut  which  they  always  had, 
'Greater    pleasures,    greater    pains,    greater     sorrows,   greater 
tarnations.' 

To  be  a  man  of  genius  is  to  he  just  like  other  men,  'only 
■w*  so.'  And  in  the  'only  more  so'  lies  just  the  equipment, 
•stl  th#»  nrobnl  |«   Do!]  lion  with   fact,  in  which  apparent  failure 

lies,     lor  such  men  arc  involuntary  priests;  and  in 

*ft*  in  which   the  actual  concrete   vision  of  a   sjwial   body  ol 

**t  grows  rooro  dim,  it  is  even  more  important  that  they  should 

**  so  by  a  natural   coiiarci.iiioii.      Of  rach   of  them,  as  of  tbc 

«  £boy,  it  may  be  said 

1  The  youth  who  daily  farther  from  tho  East 
Must  travel,  »till  in  Nature's  pricet, 

i  by  tli«  virion  splendid 
Ifl  no  hf«  way  attended.' 

The 
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'I 'In-  mob  of  gentlemen  wlm  write  by  petty  bargain  arr 
wrfectlj  right  to  attend  ti>  the  honesty  of  the  transaction. 
Bftfftholctt  ibat  inalienable  right  to  be  of  the  (iricstboojd  is* 
rather  an  involuntary  tiling,  nn.  w  only  givnn  to  those  fin 
whom  It  is  prepared  by  the  gift  "i*  n  aatm  and  more  Abundant 
nature,  BRN  full  <>i  t1"'  Mements  of  collision.  Those  whom  w* 
now,  in   the  disengagement  of  tin*,  to  hare  bad  that 

n.iiiiri',  DO  doubt  seemed  to  slide  into  the  oflice  by  the  Ordl 

of  circumstance  and  dlOtce;  but  the  involuntary  tide  of 
the  transaction  becomes  apparent  with  years.  Kven  in  Byron, 
whom  some  think  so  morally  commonplace,  wc  see  incou- 
Mntsblj  the  pristli  office.  We  see  ab  dboonteot  la  thr 
narrow  '  Khionism,'  if  one  may  use  the  word,  of  his  time,  his 
Unpoulbllity  of  beiag  boond  by  it,  and  the  fatherhood  in  Litn 
of  modern  movements.  It  BMjT  be  said  that  nil  this  it  m 
coimnoiiplnt  0  whicb  might  bfl  spend.  Not  altogether  is  J:  u- 
:•:•  «|i:iri'il,  u  wir  are  to  deal  with  the  circumstances  of  tbe 
day.  Hut  the  priestly  involuntary  sense  of  vocation  is  not  the 
only  motive. 

There  Is  the  artistic:  faculty  which  will  have  utterance.  This 
is  separated  from  the  other  rather  in  th««  mind  than  in  the  fact  ; 
but  separation  there  is.  Tin-  point  ftbottt  it  is  that  it  is  ente- 
.idcnt  10  the  desire  for  money,  nnd  independent  of  it.  That 
it  coexists  in  the  nature  of  those  who  aJw  kceuh  I:  *i^  t. 
have  twenty  shillings  for  their  pound,  is  not  to  he  denied 
Out  it  is  an  independent  and  previous  thing,  and  bos  existed 
I  .iin  and  again  in  men  of  vet  v  high  (JOSlitfaf,  t"  whom  thr 
pecuniary  reward  has  been  as  dirt  beneath  their  foot,  provided 
only  they  could  get  their  ideas  abroad,  und  induce  men  to  live 
by  them.  Scott  and  Diekeiu  \\*i<-  keen  du>ul  money,  and 
upon  the  whole  it  was  a  weakness  rather  than  a  strength  to 
them,  almost  the  feet  of  clay  to  the  image  of  gold.  And  we 
havi  the  ringing:  words  of  a  man  of  genius  about  a  greater 
than  either,  that  ho 

1  iir  gain,  not  glory,  winded  hie  roving  ilight, 

Am)  grew  immortal  in  Ins  own  dwpttV 

Hut  it  lies  in  Shakespeare's  works  that  this  i*  but  part  of  tbe 
truth.      It  lies  more  remarkably  in  the  little  that  we  know  of 
him,  that  he  took  himself  naturally,  and  never  strained  himself 
into  bring  i  great   man.     Thii   corroborates"    Pop**,    but 
roboratcs  a  wider  thing  than  I 'ope  says. 

With   these  motives  wc  must  associate   the  love  of  fame,  tlie 
love  of  reputation.     One  who  bad  every  right  to  speak,  i] 
ol  this  as  an  inli unity.      It  is   true  be  said  'the  last  itiilnnits,' 

but. 
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•Imt,  speaking  nt   this  date,  we  almost  grudge  the  blame  at  all. 
Faun  which    the   purr?  spirit  doth  rai*r,  a*  Mil  ton 

also  said  \  and  it  is  a  noble  quality ;  and  if  there  were  mow  of 
that  spur,  and  lew  <■!  ibe  ilew  e  if  I  mgiblc  reward,  it  would 
be  a  present  advantage.  Then  we  have  the  motire  of  vanity, 
ll    wr    could    substitute    pride    for    this,    ihnr    sTOflM    MpU     M 

little  to  Warn*.  For  a  certain  reserved  arrogance  aits  well 
upon  those  who  can  really  produce  the  things  of  the  mind. 
It  is  their  best  self-protection  against  the  world,  ami  their  bee 
way  of  fronting  it.  Hut  then  they  should  not  at  the  same 
tine  be  casting  sheep's  eyes  upon  thr  world's  rewards.  *Tlic 
world  was  not  for  him  nor  the  world's  law '  suits  more  im- 
portant people  than  the  lean  Apothecary.  Victor  Hugo  wo* 
a  very  great  person,  but  Victor  Hugo  was  very  vain.  Hi 
ptatnew  is  so  real  that  his  vnniu  DM*  be  mentioned  vvi: 
offence.  We  mention  it  because,  if  he  had  it,  there  is  less 
corncc  in  saying  to  others  that  to  some  extent  through  vanity 
6rr  at*  victimiseod, 

iiese  characteristics  been  set  out?     It  is  to  make 

it  dear  that  business-men,  who  have  selected  ai  their  path  la 

fortune  the  financial  side  of  books*  are,  from  one  commercial 

{Hint  of  view  at  lrast,  exceptionally  lucky.    They  rtc  hardshell  < 

eho  h*Te  to  deal  with  softshclls.      It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 

thai  the  softahelU  have  nut  been  coospsctsoos  for  gstdng  the 

best  of  it.     Many   a  publisher  might  say  perhaps,  as  Robert 

Clive  said  in  tlie  ^old-vaults  of  the  Indian  city,  '  By  heaven  I 

am  surprised  at  my  own  moderation !  *   The  time  has  come  when 

softabrlls   have  mode  up  their  minds  to   be  hardshells  toe, 

Even    in   Walter   Scott   the   combination   did    not   work   well. 

There  will  be,  to  such  men,  a  literary  half  and  a  commercial  half. 

Where  the  commercial  half  arrives  at  being  real,  there  is  some 

danger  that  it  will  drive  out  the  literary  half.      In  Walter  Soott 

it  was  tbe  hutinetc  half  which  was  expelled  by  experience  and 

by  fire.      How  many  of  the  modern   publisher-fighters   would 

work    a   pmuil   befttl   <*•  death  in  paying  <i*T  *  <-oli>««l  debt,— a 

•debt  which  by  his  foolish  doubling  of  a  part  he  bad  not  »n  | 

Incurred  as  berowe  liable  for?      In  some  of  our  somewhat  lesser 

men,   it  is  conceivable  that  a  journeyman's  creditable  faculty 

of  gosoj?  straight  on,  and  of  produ«ii>?  vet  another  bonk f  and 

j«t  smother  book,  will   survive.      What  sort  of  books  will  they 

be?       They   will  ou   doubt    be    creditable    hv*A*.       Our    new 

reviewers  in  the  daily  press  will   give  them  creditable  notices. 

Bat    will  the  books  mark  off   anything1  in   the   history   of  (he 

world?     Will  thev  be  interesting  forty  years  hence?     Will  it 

-bs?  of  the  slightest   interest  to   anyone  forty  years  hence    to 

enquire 
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enquire  what  manner  of  man  lie  was  who  produced  :liem?  Is 
there  x  new  '  softshell-hardsbcll '  who  comes  within  UV  distance 
of  being  the  centre  of  an  undying  biography  '•  VVhen  Sir 
Walter  Scott  dined  once  :it  :i  privar**  house  in  L»ndofl  iu  hi* 
later  rears,  ail  the  servants  in  the  house  asked  permission,  of 
tl&flfl  own  motion,  to  stand  in  a  double  row  in  the  hall  to  see 
lum  pass  in.  Surely  it  ia  the  most  touching  and  mc*Jt  rear 
tribute  which  wax  eyer  offered  to  a  man  of  genius.  It  recalls, 
He  ranger's  conclusion  : 

»  Chanter,  ou  jo  m'abusc, 
Est  ma  niche  ici-bas. 
Tons  eeux  (pi'ainsi  j'araute 
Ne  m'aimcrout-ila  pns? ' 

Hut  then  how  does  Hrrnn^er  begin  ? 

1  Jetc  sur  ccttc  boule. 

Laid,  cU^bif.  ut  nouJTraut ; 
Etouffe  dang  In  foule, 

Faute  d'etre  awe*  grand; 
Ubo  phuuto  toucliantc 

Dv  ma  iMuirlm  Hoilit; 

Le  ban  Dieu  ma  tl it,  Ohanto, 
Cliante,  pauvre  potit ! ' 

Thackeray  spoke  these  words  in  public  in  one  of  his  lecture**, 
applying  them  to  Goldsmith.  And  now,  as  then,  wc  fear  that, 
il  the  man  of  letters  will  he  loved  by  those  who  never  knew 
him,  be  must  give  the  priced  love, — unworldly  weakness.  Ar*- 
we  saying,  then,  (hat  bfl  who  would  write  a  real  hook  must 
n  something  of  a  fool  ?  It  may  be  put  in  that  way  if  the 
reader  likes.  We  shall  not  contradict.  Curly  le,  in  his  strange 
wav,  said  tliat  a  real  book  comes  out  of  the  fire  in  a  man's  belly, 
and  wc  hope  that  ■  squeamish  age  will  permit  us  to  repeat  il. 

The  boy  Drowning,  walking  with  his  father  in  Paris,  is 
bidden  to  touch  as  he  passes  a  quietdooking  man  who  is  seen 
approaching.  He  was  not  to  miss  the  chance.  He  is  told, 
when  it  is  done,  that  he  had  touched  Beranger  with  his  hand. 
Did  !'ni:inger  also  know  in  that  hour  that  virtue  wax  gone  otil 
<>>  liim?  Hcautiiul  is  the  picture  of  the  unconscious  father, 
appreciative  in  the  right  direction,  wc  XtifwraBa  oMicteeiToe. 
'  Mr.  Dickens,'  said  a  stranger  lady  in  the  street,  '  permit  me 
to  take  the  hand  that  has  filled  mine  nncl  my  children's  hearts 
with  beautiful  things?'  Without  recommending  starvation  as  ■ 
necessity,  genius  should  be  paid  in  its  own  coin,  and  here 
woman  had  her  genius  too. 

Enough,  and  more  than  enough,  has  been  said   to  show  the 
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unique  position  among  men  of  business  enjoyed  by  the  publi 
It  is  really  a  wonderful   thing,  nnd  creditable  to  human  nature, 
that  there  has  been  or  is  such  a  thing  as  an  honourable  publisher. 
nic  may  have  been  one  even  before  the  rising  Mr,  Ileum! 
became  properly  annoyed  at  being  refused   inspection  of  docu- 
ments.    Nevertheless  Sir    Walter  was  right,   and   did  a  great 
service,   however  injudiciously   he  may   be   held   to  have  done 
it.    All  other  men   of   business  have  to  deal   with    men   who 
do  not  want  to   approach   their  oflices  unless   tliere  U  t«»  lw  a 
money  deal,  and  on  a  money  basis  they  approach  them,      From 
>i    even    (anil   urn    adirrki    iuimiii   tlial    he   is    peculiarly 
..■■'.  that  he  is  diihoncst)  a  client  is  protected  by  ultimate 
pjblicity   and   the  control   of  the   Chancellor.      But  a  claat  of 
bmo  approach  the   publisher's   office,   who  have  three  or   four 
exceedingly  honourable  motives*,  besides  the  more  doubtful  one 
.   >«iWv  askfouadod  belief  in  their  own  power,  for  wishing  a 
tof  business  t  lone,  quite  independently  of  the  share  of  profit 
srbrch  would   be  sternly  reserved   for  themselves   in   any  other 
sob  I  unary   transaction.      In    this  first   contact   between   radiant 
aspirant  and  calm  pnhlisher  the  most   important  point   it,  that, 
to  five  cases  oat  of  six,  the  man  who  has  got  something  in  his 
hand  which  is  most  worth  saying,  in  (he  BOM  Usd   place,  is  the 
rery  man  who   is  bringing  the  most  unmarketable  ware.      We 
recti  Hect   hearing   Mr.     Leckr,    in     miking    snuir-   i  tmniwnu    in 
public  on  CaTiyle,  quote  the  remark,  '  Would  you  rather  be  an 
Echo  or   a    Vimr?        If   t   man    bu   ftoatothjog   in  him  worth 
saving  to  his  day,  he  will  not  readily  get  a   market  for  it.      It 
were  a  ready  market   for  it,  it   would  cease  to  be  worth 
saying,  Iwcaus*  it  would  he  already  there. 

N.  :  rery  long  ago  a   man  who  is  engaged   in   agency  ncgo- 
00  for  books,  stated  in  a  magazine  that   it  stood   10  reason 
that   the   best   authors   would  get   the   largest  audience.     This 
would  have  been  of  no   importance  corning  from  the  f|unrter 
irom  which  it  did.     'Best,    in  the  vocabulary  of  the  htersrv 
agent,   is  probahly  atnitiiviniius   with   most  remunerative.      It 
is    only  mentioned    here    because   a    successful    novelist   gave 
it    his   inprirxalsr..     hi    any   case,   a   generalisation,   so    rash, 
aod    so   remote    from    truth,   only   attains   to   the   dimensions 
of  a  thine   to   be  protested   against   in   passing.     The   public 
is   by  no  means  the  best   judge    of   what    it    needs.      It   cer- 
tainly b  the  belt  judge  of  what   it   wants.     To  a   very  large 
•at,  it  wants  the  ■  Family  Herald*;  and  i:  is  perfectly  right 
to  lay  what  it  wants,  and   the   4  Family   Herald'  is   perfectly 
right  to  sell  itself.     Ad  emphatic  protest  must  be  made  against 
the  growiag  habit  of  regarding   the   writer's   business   as   the 
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business  ol"  fading  0 HI  vhftl  t&M  piblll  MPUttl  and  suppWing 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to  beOOOM  rich.  We  arc  w 
IVin  Tin*  lha  phrase  *  writer's  business*  inrluttc*  every  kind 
man  and   character,  from    the  compiler  of  a   music   cata 

Igh  a  srrioiis  dictionnry-maker,  in  the  'i!  if]  .!  .»r"  a  grsssL_ 
>f  creative  genius.  But  we  ilo  think  it  time  to  remit  , 
our  public  'hat  ibe  initial  twnnea  of  ■  public  writer  is  -^j 
business  of  public  teacher  ;  and  that  only  those  who  have  t^at  a-) 
thing  to  teach  are  seriously  to  be  welcomed  as  writers. 
men  of  this  temperament  do  not,  as  an  initial  motive,  < 
money.     They    covet   utterance,   the   dev.  i\    the    fu  I  f»  I 

OU -nt,  of  themselves} ;  and  this  it  an  true  of  novelists  as  ir 
of  essayists  or  poets. 

Certain  writers  (ire  rejoicing  that   ihe  audience  of  authors 
to  \\f.  so  enormously  increnvd.  Mid  under  improved  copyrignv- 
is  going  to  he  no  vastly   remunerative,  that   the    pniaetttian  ^ 
•>  rj   Urge  income  nnd  universal   renown   is  the  promised  I.ins***** 
which  is   a!re:idy  ill   sight        Tll6  very  larg  BM   may  comm- 

and, if  it  comes,  we  arc  indifferent ;  but  ol  the  universal  renow 
we  are  doubtful.      Renown  has  in  it  the  element  ol  love,  anil  V 

I  asks  for  km  must  pay  its  prieo.      To  b  :*i  he  m 

render  it.      What  did  the  1.»<1  tc  vision  say  to  Durns? 

'  I  saw  tliec  eye  tho  general  mirth 
With  buumlii 


It  could  in  detail  be  tat  out,  if  there  were  space,  that   nil  r.-all 

it  novelists,  for  example,  have  been  consumed  with  an  in 
desire  10  soften  or  humanise  their  kind.     Rut  a  recent  number1 
*  The  Author  '  contains  a  h<»pc»  or  a  dream,  that  copyright 
be  so  enlarged,  that  the  writer  ol  ft  mo  Ntfal  boob  m  i\  have 
good  hope  of  founding  a  family  nn  the  proprietor  of  a  pstci 
medirinr.     Surely  that  is  an  ignoble  sentence.     He  who 
give  abroad  on  a  pill-vendor's  conditions,  namely,  that  he  k( 
hi*  prima  propnrtjf  for  ever,  must    receive  only   as  a  j 
vendor. 

'  Tons  coux  qu'ainui  j'nxnuso 
Ne  me  imyeruut-ila  pas?1 

The  whole  position,  or   existence,  of  a  man  of 
perilled,  when    it  is  contended   that  the   noble  gift  of  Godj 
I  acuity  of  so  writing  that  ideas  may  become  purer  and  more  ' 
the  faculty  which  has  supported  plain  living  and  high,  thi 
in  a  hundred  homes,  shall   be  exercised   only  on  the  coj 
that  what  a  roan  says  shall  remain  his  private  property 
When  a  man  of  letters  has   hi-rome  as  regular,  as  rnetl 
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u  ilurp.  as  bargain-driving   as  the  pill-vendor,   then  will   be 
rrrniin  as   unnoticed   as   Am   pill-vendor,   and,    like  him,   may 
<icfi!e  the  white   sails  of  Windermere  with   an   announceincn;- 
of  'cheap  novels  to-day .* 
There  are  however  many  men   who,  like  ToUtoi,  would   be 
too  glad   that  what   the*    have   tn   say  should   go   abroad 
without  money  and  without  price,  even  though  they  themselves 
remain   abundantly   poor.      But   as   the?  spread  of  literature  by 
*ay  method  is  expensive,  nod  as  people  seldom  value  what  tbey 
do  not  to  tome  extent   pay  for,  gratis  work   rarely  produces  any 
rfleet,  which   is  a  different  and    more    practical   thing.      It   is- 
important    also   to   point   out    that,   in    spite  of   the   immense 
relative  importance  which  the  modes  of  remuneration  have  been> 
lately  acquiring,  there  are  many  men   in  existence  who,  though 
wrll  aware  of  channels  in  which   the  work  of  their  pens  might 
obtain  wide  distribution   and  gain  considerable  sums,  yet  scorn' 
to  use  them,  even  though  the  money  would   be  welcome.     And 
that*   are    their    grounds.       In    certain    ordinary    channels,   of 
narrative  talcs,  chatty  articles,  uncontroversial   observation  on' 
general  subjects,  there  is  enough  writing  and  to  spare.     They 
*n*_Y  know  that  they  could  enter  this  market  with  fair  success. 
Rot  th*y  hold,  and  rightly  hold,  that,  in  the  present  state  o^ 
general  education,  the  only  justification  of  a   new  writrr  is  to 
t*ke  an  unpopular   side  on  a  question  where   he   believes   the 
public  to  be  going  wrong,  or  to  uphold  an  important  thesis  of 
s,  vMc!)  lie  sees  thai  many,  who  in  their  hearts  agree  wilh 
bin,  shrink  from   upholding.      Such   men  consider  that  it  is  the- 
Mt)  of  a  leader  to  lead,  and  the  duty  of  an  opposer  to  oppose, 
*od  that  there  is  little  other  justification  for  writing.     As  to  their 
Competency  to  lead  or  oppose  there  may  be  self-delusion  ;  nothing 
■»ut  the  furnace  of  trial   will  test   the  true   metal.      And  it   is 
-   that  be  who  would  teach  others  should,  by  perseverance 
M  face  of  neglect,  give  pledges  of  strength  and  sincerity. 
*t     would  not   be   worth   while   to   insist   on   this,  had   not   the 
^•JSksyiit  already  alluded  to,  a  mm  i  tin?  financial  part 

°f  manuscript  distribution,  lately  asserted,  in  an  essay  applauded 
**y  a  novelist,  that  all  the  men  who  wrote  and  did  not  get  large 
*asJos  sneered  at  iho  inferiority  of  certain  popular  msrn  on  l\ 
t-ksjough  CSivy,  and  would  do  anything  to  get  similar  sales. 
r  such  remarks  are  put  out  with  a  certain  authority,  it  is 
r*#xbt  that  they  should  be  protested  against. 

There  are,  again  and  again,  writers  who,  in  the  abstract, 
^ooM  value  currency  and  audience,  but  decline  both,  except  on 
*U*ir  own  terms.  In  one  of  his  essays,  Carlyle  »cl!s  a  charac- 
story  of  a  municipal  meeting  in  the  Scottish  Lowland; 
S6\—  No.  3?U  H  (•• 


to  settle  iLc  salary  of  the  local  schoolmaster.     There  was  even 
an  audacious  attempt  in  a  session  of  grocers  and  tailors  to  raise 
i:.     And  some  one  arose  suddenly  in  tbc  back  of  the  hall  and 
sturdily  ejaculated,  'Damn  them,  keep  them  poor/     VThftt  was 
said  or  schoolmasters  L'arlylc  applied  to  a  class  of  wider  public 
teachers;   namely,  Authors.     To   them  also  would  we  apply  it. 
That  they  have  in  tho  main  been  kept,  or  kept  themselves,  poor 
is  pretty  obvious;  and  if  this  essay  Las  a  practical  insinuation, 
it  is  perhaps  that  the  nameless  voice,  churlish  as  it  may  hare 
been,  was  nut  altogether  that  uf  a  foul.     Of  conscious  seeking 
of  fortune  in   literature   there  has  been  too  much.      He   with 
whom  it  Is  the  prime  object  had  better  be  a  lawyer  or  a  bill- 
sticker.     To  him  who  keeps  himself  in  a  steady  path  it  comes 
by  the  way,  or  a  certain  modest  share  of  it;  and   he  who  wants        ^ 
the  world's   honours  has  got   into  the   wrong  paradise,  or  par-      m^ 
gatory,  as  the  case  may  be.     It  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  .»•.— 
writers  would,   in   earlier  days,   have   been   rich   but   for  their  -^  ^ 
unsteady  ways,  and  that,  now  that  they  have  adopted  the  world's*^  •"  ■ 
conditions,  iln  s   mat  use  the  world*!  VOW  B  and  i  worM'e  " ^ 

rewards.     The    unsteady   ways  were   not  always  entirely  aces  ^  _  | 
dental.      The  collision  of  a  rich  abundant  ualim*  with  adrers. 
circumstance,  and  the  tendency  to  strength  of  insight  and  eicpi 
siun   rather   than   of  deed    and    o^   uniformity,   arc  rather 
outcome  of    inborn  qualities   than   the*  result  of  conduct 
of  outward  things. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  neexl  for  a  great  writer  to  be   tnjirr  —  ^ 
:>im11v  eccentric.     This  superficial   unusualness  has   been   u^-   jvlf 
the   most   part  overcome.     But   unless  there  be  some  intrli 
■nusualiK-ss  in  a  man,  he  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  of  O^Bsrt*« 
number  of  those  who  have   received  the  diploma  of  the  iirsac^rrcd 
band.     Has  a  man  got  unusually  large  qualities?     Ho  does 
know,      Hut  nature  knows,  and  his  comrades  will  know  in  tis^-anac; 
..ml  the   impact  ol  circumstance  will  speedily  reveal.     Mass,     f^. 
counted    the   i-uxt  ?        U    the    wine    of   life    to   ;i    fourfold   de^^rt* 
warm  and  sweet  and  strong  for  him  ?     Docs  he  hunger  for  M  *>rc 
with  p  tenfold  hunger?     Is  he  prepared   to  see   other  men      £er 
the  good  things  of  life  and  he  not  get  them?     Is  he  content    €.'.«/ 
a  nameless  person,  here  and  there,  shall  feci  that  he  lias  spolee 
the  truth,  and  shall   be  made  strong  again  by  what  he    tm 
written?     Does   he  know   tbc  meaning  of  the  words,   with  off 
the  original   taunt   implied   in  them,   and  applied   to   his  <*** 
weaker  side,    '  He  saved  others;  himself  he  could   not  save'? 
These  then  are  some  of  the  equipments  for  the  genuine  lit/nrr 
career.     The  true  man  of  letters,  whether  the  form  be  tost  tif 
the  true  rhythm-poet,  of  the  true  romancer,  or  indeed  of  the  true 
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Uictionary-inakcr  anil  pitiless  compiler  of  infinite  details,  is  he 
••bo  has  large  ricli  qualities  at  a  man,  who  can  see  compre- 
hensively ami  luminously  into  tnatics  of  facts,  and  who,  above 
all,  has  a  detached,  overmastering,  loving  disinterestedneis 
a  boat  the  future  of  mankind.  Doe*  be  care  intensely  that  the 
world  shall  progress,  in  more  truthful  and  more  humane  paths, 
lotkjr  after  he  is  dead  and  gone?  Is  he  prepared  to  do  a  preat 
deal  of  work  for  a  very  little  money  in  order  that  it  may  achieve 
ouch  progress?  Dos*  ho  fool  that  this  truo  progress  of  the  world, 
along  gentler  and  truer  paths,  is  of  intensely  greater  importance 
than  his  own  personal  career?  Has  he  a  tolerable  assurance 
within  himself,  conceit  apart,  that  he  has  sufficient  stock-in- 
trade  in  the  qaality  of  his  mind  to  be  helpful  in  abstract  things? 
Con  be  move  orer  a  hundred  pages  of  varying  subjects  while 
hts  neighbour  moves  over  twenty  ?  If  so,  let  him  go  on  sturdily 
and  even  merrily,  for  merrily  is  part  of  the  battle,  and  the  man 
with  no  sense  of  fun  is  but  a  poor  man  of  letters,  though  he  be 
a  dictionary-maker. 

Writers  who   proved  themselves  great  after  a  lapse  of  time 
w*re  men  of  great  qualities,  men  of  intense  power  of  living,  and 
"Jo tense  desires  and  impulses.     They  diil  not  set  out  to  manu- 
facture books  in  hopes  that  the  great  qualities  would  come,  but 
they  secreted  books  as  a  tortoise  secretes  his  shell,  though  he  does 
i*»t  look  like  it      Their  l>ooki  seem  thrown  CUT;  dan  in  .Umott 
*Qcidcnis,  yet  it  is  not  quite  possible  to  call  them  bv  that  name. 
*I*hey  axe  rather  chips  from  u   moral  workshop.      Were  all   the 
^Varerlcv  \<>ve4s  lost,  we  should  hare  had  Walter  Scott,  if  we  had 
*&e  biography,  because  the  man  was  inside,  and  threw  them  oil". 
*Ve  do  not  produce  phrenological  bumps,  which  are  largo  vague 
vcwions  of  faculty   when  they  are  real,  by  tapping  ourselves  on 
•Jao  outside  to  produce  them  ;  nor  do  we  produce  books  without 
*oq  elemental  lumacc  within  us.     If  a  man  feels  himself,  to  a 
vtftsjtkoaahle  extent,  equipped  as  we  have  described,  let  him  take 
*>p  the  career  of  letters,  which  by  this  time  will  have  taken  him 
xsp  whether  hr  will  or  no,     I-rt  him  !*•  rightly  and  moderately, 
**ut  not  excessively,  anxious  as  to  his  bargain  with  his  publishers. 
1  *n  him  surTer  the  publisher  to  have  his  carriage  and  pair,  and 
**w  oossteat  with  his  own  province   and   faculty  of   useful  work, 
*Otj*ih*r  with  what  is  called  a  living  wage.     Above  all,  let  him 
■swoid  all  such   phrase*  as  being   willing  to  supply  a  publisher 
^iih  a  thousand  words  for  two   shillings.     If  we  were   a  pub- 
lisher, and  a  man  offered  to  supply  us  with  a  thousand   words 
**H  two  shillings,  we  would  far  rather  give  him  four  shillings  to 
o>tipplr  ns  with  none  at  all,  and  we  would  take  out   thr  money 
*-nJ  tell   him  w^     Foot-rules  arc  useful  thing*,  but  they  should 
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be  kept  for  those  who  follow  the  carpenter's  trade.  If  a 
feci*  Quito  ilifli.-n-iitlv  iu  tljjs  about  the  money  value  of  work,  let 
him  train  himself  U  ft  lawyer,  and  atop  his  tearful  speech  in  the 
middle  of  it.  if  bis  clerk  whispers  that  the  cheque  has  been 
dishonoured. 

It  is  well,  too,  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  supposition 
that  the  risk  which  a  writer  encounter*,  of  having  very  much  of 
the  profit  run  away  with  by  n  man  who  could  not  hare,  written 
the  book  il  be  bad  been  offered  the  alternative  el  crucifixion, 
will  disappear  by  <l  anglDg  tbc  names  of  thing?.  Names  of 
things  arc  mrrc  connotations  which  grow  out  of  certain  realities. 
Here  the  underlying  reality  aeetns  to  be,  that  a  man  who  offers 
I  i.uli'-i  unworldly  ware  has  to  depend  upon  a  worldly  man 
to  get  his  ware  abroad.  .Just  now  he  is  proposing  to  b#  the 
worldly  man  himself.  He  wants  to  play  both  Sir  Henry 
Irving  s  parts  in  the  ■  Lyons  Mail."  We  contend  that  it  it  a 
difficult  anil  dangerous  operation  to  get  the  parts  doubled, 
that  the  characteristics  ot  the  Stock  Exchange  are  jealous 
characteristics  and  are  apt  to  expel  the  nobler  elements  of 
gifted,  emotional,  and  artistic  natures,  and  to  leave  only  at 
power  of  book-producing.  We  further  say  that,  if  tbere 
OM  thing  In  this  world  which  merits  contempt,  a  thing 
which  the  Knglish  world  is  in  some  immediate  danger, 
the  dreary  uniform  continuance  of  dreary  bonk-produr 
It  is  less  useful  than  the  trade  of  the  crossing  sweeper,  and  le 
deferring  of  stradilt  increasing  and  n on- precarious  pat  means?  , 
We  La\e  said  tbat  the  same  connotation  may  emerge  like 
atmosphere  around  a  new  name.  If  all  the  public  hoc 
perished  to-morrow,  the  same  connotation  might  gather 
the  phrase  private  houses;  the  underlying  sarviring  real 
would  be  the  desire  of  the  Hriton  to  solace  himself  in  a  fi 
land.  Some  tears  ago  an  active  council  interfered  with 
game  of  nine  pins  in  New  York;  but  a  saloon-keeper  of 
mind  invented  a  game  of  ten  pins,  and  throTc  largely 
solitude  till  imitation  set  in.  If  every  publisher  in  the  ljskAf 
died  mysteriously  soon  after  a  secret  meeting  of  the  Asikorj' 
Society,  worldly  characteristics  might  emerge  as  an  atmospftcsy 
round  tbe  name  of  agents,  especially  if  one  or  two  were  Costs***1 
in  restraint  of  free  trade.  If  co-operative  pnrarsnine;  by 
perienced  authors  were  tried,  the  natural  enaractrnstje  of 
looking  must  readily  at  the  copy  of  men  whose  names  nVy 
knew  might  set  in,  and  become  a  connotation  of  tW  freed  n>- 
operative  publishing.  In  that  case,  the  last  slate  of  tbe  jsskrr 
writer  would  be  at  least  no  better  than  tan  first. 

He  ouTsdTes  believe  much  in  the  nana   who,  bariag  tb*7 
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o  Moral  uu  fostered  temperament  of  believing  that  be   has  some- 

1'iiog  that  the  world   must  be  asked   to  listen  to,  will   product 

bifl   "ares,    send    them     to    the    printer   At    his   own    rapcuse, 

i hem   x\   hi*  own   expense,  sell   a  few  copies  at   his 

punters  and  a  few  copies  at  home,  it'  need  be,  and  wail.     Tbat 

period  of  suspense  will   be   the  testing-furnace  of  hie  sinccrif, 

is  it*  wish  to  put  fnrth  idea*  upon  tbc  world.      For  necessarily 

be  still   not   aril   mm-h,  in    than   days  of  gigantic  distribution 

iiiroofu  wclljjToovcd  channels.     Hut  the  matter  will   have  tin  - 

cssuce  lo    catch  the  right   eyes.      Tin?  chief  obstacle    against 

•faicb  he  will   have  to  contend,  may  possibly  bo  tho  unwillinp- 

«trss  of  overburdened    reviews   to    take    notice   of  matter   vhicL 

cotoai   to   them  through  these  unauthorized  channels.      But  if 

Ore  is  an/  finer   LO  OOf  contention,  it  is  these  uiiaulbuiixed 

■ehannels  which   should   be  generously   watched,  till  found  per* 

ficss»  by   tbc    superior    reviews,     Of  course    this 

i*  is  much  as  to  say   that   literature  "u  not   for   the   poor.      It 

»  not.     But   what   we   arc    now   saying   rather    implies,   that 

tursj  ii  fur  the  man  wlw  will   show  sample  or  his  dry 

r<t  and  his  glowing  lean,  by  making  sacrifices. 

Vet  it  is  time  to  say  clearly  that  literature  is  not  the  refuge 

of   the    poor.     Before    tbc    dnys   of   Charles    Dickens   it    was 

taosght  tint  schoolmastering  was   the  refuge  of  the  poor.     But 

tier*  was   a    union    of  heart   and    intellect    in    the   author   of 

>la«  Nirltlebv  '  which  settle*!   tbnt  idea.     At  the  present 

t  is  thought  ttmt  liN-rutitri'  is  the  refuse  of  tho  poor.     No 

<ioiU  it  has  the  enormous  ftdrantafe  of  not  requiring  expensive 

But  that  Consideration  dors  not  settle  the  matter.      The 

rich  are  ci  prwri  mow  fitted  for  it  than  the  poor,  because  they 

*n»  more  likely  to  have  leisure,  knowledge,  and  opportunity  to 

And  all   these  are  important,  especially  knowledge.     It 

»  essential    to   insist   on    this   point,  bemuse  the  large  oppor- 

Usities  of  the  uninstructcd  to   keep  themselves   alive  by  sup- 

uiVtinr   matter   to  vi-ty    Inferior  journal*   call   for 

&•   protest.     Some    of    tho    public    would     be    surprised    to 

tsnaider    Low    much    of  the    work    which    we    arc    especially 

*ft  to  associate   with    genius   should    also   be   first    associated 

*ila  solid   independent  of  position.     To  consider   it  raises  a 

BHtrrioat  question,  and  almost  calls  on  us  to  modify  our  way 

«l*oking   at   genius.      If  ever   there  was  u  man  of  genius,  in 

he  dictum  of  a  living  essayist,  it  was  Edward  Gibbon. 

iQSf  will  call  in  question   the  position  of  Pope,  not  even  a 

lonjssj  verse-maker.      Milton   stands   sublime;  and  for  this  one 

Mgute  we  may  apply  to  him   the  fine    «|»>»trophc  of  Arnold 

wketpeare,   'Others    abide    our  question,    thou   art    free.* 

Charles 
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Charles  Darwin  is  equally  free.     Hut  all  these  mm  were  free- 
in  another  sense.    At  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty  they  w«-r.- 
in   tli«-  splendid   position  to  a  reasonable  creatine  of  kti'i 
that  they   rwnl    not  work  at  all   unless  they   liked.     They  bad 
1  leisure  to  be  wise-,'  nnil  they  did  not  spend   it   in  being  foolish. 
They  were  equally  absolved   by  nature  and   uniform   will   I 
the  fully-  of  "milium   m»>re   than  a  small  income,  and  from  the 
folly  of  standing    aside    and   frittering    away  what   they   had. 
Wordsworth  (for  the  simple  words  arc  his)  in   his  indomitable 
youth  asked  (or  this  leisure,  and  he  did  not  spend  it  in  bl 
ioolish.      He  asked  ior  it  when   he   had  eighty  pounds  a  year  of 
his  own,  and   lie  mIhhIc   by  the  record.     Then-  is  one   I.-:tn  i.l 
his   to   Rogers,  unconsciously   pathetic,  for   he  was  making   no 
fuss    about   it,   in  which   lie   says  that   he  could  not  D  it. 
how  he  was  charged   10   DIMh  lor  advertisements.      He  ha 
wasting;   desire   to   main-   it   out   then,   and  he   has   noise    now. 
had  no  occasion  to  trouble  liimsrll,  nor  did  he. 

1  Well  had  it  been  for  that  put<  nti:i!  nnitd, 
Had  it  hern  more  to  deathless  tasks  addreiwnd.' 

Hut,  if  we  are  to  chOQtl  ,  lO  have  wiitiru  tOO  little  in 
poetry  is  better  than  to  have  written  too  much,  and  there  arc^ 
even  the  RVftt  UDOSg  jxicts  who  are  half  buried  beiieatb  theisr  j 
own  weight.     Plain  men  are  debarred  from   looking  fofl   t'fn-i  ^ 
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grandeurs.      The   quoted    words   apply    to    GrtYJ     pt 
ilini   they  do  to  Wilson.     But  Wilson   was  a   splemlni 
country  gentleman  who  had   the  wisdom  of  moil  est  riebca, 
rv.-i  tlure  was  a  man   of  genius,  it  was   I.andor.      But   1-anrU 
had   an    nueient   estate.      He   spent   almost   all    his  money 
developing  it,  for  he  had  that   love  of  nccs  which  leads  nnc 
fettaatj  and  is  almost  n  last   infirmity  of  powerful   minds; 
he  never  asked  for  more,  and  old  clothes  sat  well  on  him.    If 
wrote  almost  the  finest  sixteen  short  lines  in  Knglish  to  sd 
girl,  he  could  hardly  have  expected  to  be  paid  for  them. 
l:i   t  it  that,  with  every  sympathy  for  forcing  the  distributor  \ 
open,  there  are  elements  of  Uteiature,  ami  ihotc  not  the  fccbl 
which  cannot  be  tsaid  for.     If  a  lesser  man  has  some  mem 
oi  his  mother  width  has  begotten  fourteen  linea  of  real  jws 
in  him,  shall  he  hawk  them  round  the  Strand?      Yet  to 
fourteen  other  poems,  in  order  to  make  a  volume,  is  to  take 
thin  fstal  road  from  the  suldiine  to  the  ridiculous.      It  ifiitrHw 
indeed  to  say  what  woold  have  been  the  course  of  Oaibbocrs»  tv" 
Milton,  or  of  Darwin,  had  they  hern  penniless.      Emerged  *ier 
would  have;  the  river  must  come  out.     But  assured:;  H 
out  better  for  the  public,  as  well  as  for  the  individual* 
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cted.  Many  will  run  to  see  a  waterfall.  Bat  the 
arrest  uf  n:i*  11 1 1-  i.  IsxM  bosttlflfu]  tbafl  iw  flow.  Ami  fi*wer  eyes, 
tat  those  not  the  dullest,  perceive  thnt  a  fruitful  river  watering 
•ml  decorating  a  plain  is  ;i  lovelier  thing.  To  tins  extent  only 
mar  strait  net*  of  circuinst.iurr  In-  pruNed  :  where  it  forms  the 
tenacious  clay  and  the  plopping  bank  which  prevent  dissipa- 
.  lest  an  almost  boundless  water-power  become  nameless  at 
Ust  in  Qobolding  Australian  sands. 

It  would  not  have  been   worth  while  to  say  this  but  for  what 

aJtJiHt  amounts  to  a  prejudice  just  now*  in  the  rampant  day  of 

newspapers,  against  M(tCst)ot>      Wit  to  superiority  of  character, 

*hf  greatest  equipment  for  literature  is  education,  and  systematic 

f=\lur*tinn  at  tin-  recognised  centres,  if  possible.     None  but   the 

^07   highest   genius   ever   supplies  this  want.     And   in  those 

■highest  cases   the   men   have   by   painful    pn ureases   gained  the 

•eisiuce  of  it  for  themselves.     In  a  day  which  feebly  call*  itself 

sskoci&listic  without  knotting,  for  the  most  part,  what   it  means, 

«  it  well  to  say  thnt   literature  depends  upon   inequalities  of 

By   I  lie  diligent,  (he  uniform,  wo   hope   the  not  dis- 

feCDHt,  manufacture  of  hats,  Pope,  the  elder,  made  it  possible 

*'»r  a  feeble  boy  to  Ik-  abroad  in  \VimK.ti  tWrst  without  thought 

"M.      No,   in  their  different  spheres,   worked    the  MiVfltW 

^ho  was  the  father  of  Milton,  and  the  wine   uiric-hsnt  who  was 

the  father  of  John  Kuskin.    *  After  life's  fitful  fever  they  sleep/* 

bit  they   being  dead    yet   speak,   as   the   less    gifted    must    be 

it  to  speak,  through  the  mouths  of  oiliers,      The  fanatical 

SniaJist  would  say,  *  Then,  if  literature  cannot  exist  without  in- 

iity,  let  literature  go.*     It   is   not,  however,  SOIDB  drawing- 

»*n  ornai.i   nt  »|  Ufa  that  would  be  going;  rather  it  would   be 

*at   very    potentiality    of   advancement    in    the    human    mind. 

tore  is  no  excrescence,  but  the  index  of  life,  and  Itfo  would 

*?»  with  it. 

Another  danger  which  has  been  hinted  at,  and  which  it   is 

*>U  to  write  against  specifically,  is  the  danger  of  going   right 

°o  in  the  production  of  books,  till   lb*  output  becomes  wholly 

^cchanical.      In  connotation   a  book  is  as  wide  a  word  as  mar- 

rt*g e.    ( spurge  Eliot  pointed  out  that  the  word  *  marriage "  had  to 

***§>ply  frjrpisssloa  for  a  relationship,  which  could  be  founded  on 

^finite  permutations  in  the  strength  and  the  degree  of  in  ItBml 

and  mutual  feeling.     And  so  a  book  which  may  yet  bo  a 

J^sU  book,  and  we  are  not  talking  of  others,  is  produced  from  an 

infinite  diversity  of   moti\rs  and  temperaments.     Between  the 
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iil'uiitc  differences  of  the  men  who  produce  them  there  can  be 
little  solidarity,  whatever  club*  be  formed.  But,  since  much 
.importance  has  laid/  been  attached  to  remuneration,  ami  mid  ■ 
men  are  recommended  to  make  themselves  known  and  then  to 
.work  their  reputation  for  what  it  is  worth,  n  man  who  has 
happened  to  write  something  real  it  apt  to  drift  ajyart,  and 
•degenerate  and  crystallize  into  the  thing  called  'author,'  *  word 
which  ought  to  be  avoided  until  the  fact  has  become  so  promi- 
nent and  incontestable,  that  it  is  forced  upon  a  very  few  from 
without.  A  man  can  only  he  an  author  in  so  far  as  he  is  a 
man  who  has  perceived,  or  known,  or  done  real  things,  and 
.possesses  the  gift  ami  feels  the  dm  v  of  sjicuking  about  them. 
To  many  men  the  production  of  a  book  has  been  the*  very  last 
thing  in  the  world  they  would  have  dreamt  of.  and,  partly  for 
this  reason,  something  which  the  strain  of  circumstance  bat 
caused  them  to  produce  has  been  very  real.  A  sort  of  naive 
unconsciousness  sometime*,  with  certain  one-sided  gift*,  hat 
turned  out  to  be  the  secret  of  success.  Pepys,  for  example,  is 
«ne  of  the  great  English  writers.  Hut  the  reason  for  mentioning 
him  here  is  to  enforce  the  statement  that,  in  a  great  writer, 
writing  is  not  the  whole  of  life.  The  life  must  first  he  lived* 
Then  we  can  write  it  out  easily  and  quickly,  as  Pepys  did.  He 
had  matter;  he  was  saturated  with  his  subject;  thru  !<>■(•  I,i> 
pen  could  move.  There  was  an  Italian  scoundrel  who  was  a  great 
writer,  an  artist,  and  a  diarist.  But  he  is  interesting  because 
he  had  lived  a  life  outside  hit  pen.  Botwell,  again,  is  OM  of 
the  immortals:  he  had  at  once  love  of  approbation  and  appreci- 
ativenett.  Twogrent  writers  ifinimentrij  on  Botwell.  Macaulay 
said  he  wrote  the  book  well,  because  he  was  a  fool.  Carlvle 
almost  gave  back  the  short  word  to  Macaulay,  for  not  perexdving 
that  he  wrote  it  because  he  could  attach  himself  to  noble  things 
l*i-t  t > •  s  than  another.  Yet  Macaulay  was  not  entirely  wnme.. 
That  naive  setting  down  of  what  a  wise  man  hides  co-exists 
with  the  noble  clement.  It  is  the  equipment  of  the  child,  and 
of  the  writer.  But  Boswell  did  not  write  a  real  book  till  he  had 
a  subject.  He  wrote  something  about  Corsica  when  he  was 
young,  and  this  perhaps  introduce*!  him  where  his  ad  m  iron  "  I 
led  him.  But  he  wrote  his  one  book  and  he  went  on  his  way. 
He  was  another  of  those  in  independent  circumstances.  And 
he  did  not  raise  hit  price  for  a  tccond  hook  as  soon  a*  he  had 
finished  his  first. 

In  the  youth  of  the  writer  of  these  remarks  there  was  n  play 
of  Robertson's  in  which  the  mysterious  silent  figure  at  the 
Owl's  Roost  is  whispered  of  as  'One  book  Bradley.'  Ho  bad 
said   his  say,  and  he   was  silent.      It   is  introduced  as  comic 
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statter,  bat  bo  wtt  a  wise  man,  to  be  imitated.  Robertson  got 
lis  catchword  no  doubt  from  'Single  Speech  Hamilton,  a 
raiaor  figure  in  politics  under  Burke,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  one  great  speech  enhanced  by  following  silence.  Ho  also 
was  a  wise  man,  to  bo  imitated,  If  he  had  no  other  subject 
that  he  was  full  o(9  ami  that  stirred  him,  be  was  quite  right  to 
t»  silent.  He  did  not  cease  to  be  the  pleasant  and  gifted 
Hamilton,  because  ho  did  nut  spr.ik  again.  If  he  had  gone  on 
speaking,  he  might  have  been  as  a  failing  and  a  puinrwl-np 
stream.  Let  us  encourage  the  men  who  do  not  particularly 
•rant  the  money,  hut  write  one  honk,  because  their  life  has  been 
/all  in  a  particular  direction. 

There  are  also  men  to  be  encouraged  who  have  special 
workings  of  the  heart  on  inner  things.  The  problems  of 
rtligsoci  are  widening,  and  they  are  real  problems.  And  men 
of  education  who  will  set  out  their  thoughts  on  them  unaffectedly 
are  to  be  encouraged.  The  importance  or  insignificance  will 
appear  by  the  result.  Men  cannot  tell  exactly  beforehand  what 
w.Il  be  important;  they  must  give  their  genuine  thought  and 
take  their  risk.  These  things  do  not  tend  to  money-mnking, 
and,  if  they  were  undertaken  in  that  spirit,  they  would  be  con- 
demned beforehand.  They  area  part  of  the  beneficent  aide  of 
inequalities  of  fononc.  Hut  such  men  should  not  go  on 
pressing  themselves  to  be  writers.  They  should  contribute 
their  little  rill  to  the  life-stream  and  then  be  content,  yet  living, 
to  be  lost  in  it,  and  go  on  their  way.  The  late  Professor 
Tyndall,  in  a  very  striking  paper  on  Carlyle,  published  soon 
after  the  Iatter's  death,  drew  a  picture  o(  his  final  visit  to  him 
which  many  would  read  with  tears.  He  said  that  the  old  man  was 
so  weak  that  he  (Tyndall)  propped  CaTlyle's  bead  against  his 
shoulder  and  breast.  He  then  asked  Carl  vie  if  he  would  give 
him  some  word  of  advice  which  he  could  remember.  And 
Carlyle  answered,  'Give  yourself  royally,'  and  stopped.  It  is 
simply  inconceivable  that  Tyndall  should  have  got  what  he 
wanted  in  a  more  perfect  form.  It  is  the  only  advice  to  be 
(riven  to  any  real  men  of  letters,  whether  their  work  be  the 
collection  of  facts,  or  daily  writing,  or  studying,  or  romantic 
imaginative  work.  That  giving  of  the  very  self  to  the  public 
is  the  only  thing.  And  in  this  special  vocation  the  wages  arc 
an  entirely  secondary  consideration.  Plato  says  they  are  so  in 
all  trades.  *  Docs  the  architect  then  keep  his  mind  upon 
architecture/  he  asks,  as  opposed  to  what  he  will  get  by  It? 
Toe  answer  is  implied  Co  be  Chat  he  does.  Though  this  is  true 
of  every  genuine  man,  it  is  never  so  true,  whether  in  extent 
or  degree,  as  it  is  of  the  man  oi  letters.     He  is  in  a  position  to 
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make  experiments;  the  architect  i«  not.  The"  former  can  go 
apart  and  make  an  experiment,  an  J  we  may  eren  think  that  Isfr 
hat  too  many  facilities  for  doing  M  From  (h*»  ton  srornfoi 
thought  of  it  Duneiads  arise,  and  inch  line*  of  glowing  immortal 
cruelty  as,  'Obliged  by  hunger  and  request  of  friends.*  Kvery 
one  who  hat  spare  time  can  try,  ami  in  revenge  the  worid  has 
to  protect  itself,  by  sifting,  again*  t  the  too  abundant  itniRilse  to 
try.  It  is  a  wise  provision  ol  nature  that  those  who  would  take 
upon  themselves  the  office  of  instructing  the  world  (for  all  forms 
ol  literature  are  modes  of  instruction)  without  capital,  without 

Miry    fitness,  und  with   a  modicum   of   brains,   sbouM 
Osllsd  upon  to  produce  their  heaven-diploma  by  a  willingness 
to  suffer  pain. 

There  is  much  talk  at  the  moment,  and  in   certain  circles,  of 
amateur  and  professional    writer*.     VVc  arc   so   unsympathetic 
of  the  distinction  tlmt  we  fear  we  irnperfertly  apprehend  what  IS 
meant  by  the  terms.      VVc  suspect  that  under  a  Socratic  exami- 
nation   KM  word    *  amateur'  would    nun    mil,  in    tin-    month*  of 
those  who  use  it  most,  to  mean  the  man  or  woman  who  does  not  5 
wuil  the1  money  the  same  week.     Certainly  it  would  mean  hiat~*si 
or  her  with  whom   it  was  a  secondary  consideration.      And  wosq 
suspect  tbnttheword  ' pTofattnau, SS8  weird  of  implied  eulogy 
is  most   used   by  those  who  oiler  ephemeral  matter  from   nan 
to    hand.      Hut    wc    seriously   deprecate  the   differentiation    ol 
the  author,  except  in  the   few  cases  where  undoubted   notorietsr 
enforces   the   term.     And  wc  protest  firmly  against  the  super 
cilious  use  of  the  word  'amateur  '  (in  the  sense  in  which   it   i 
probably  most  used),  ns  marking-  the  man  who  writes  sometbin; 
as  if  by  :h -i idoOl  and  goes  his  way.     For  we  hold  such  a  ma: 
to  he  more  likely  to  turn  out  to  be.  the  tiring  writer,  alter  all/ 
living,  perhaps  not  only  in   the  quality  of  his  production  no 
but  in  the  chance  o(  its  going  on  to  live. 

The  wonl  *  solido  I:  \  'omi-  in  lbs  course  of  tbis  essay  droppr 
from  our  pen,  and  it  is  so  much  in  use  just  now  by  writer*  that 
will  make  some  remarks  upon  it.    With  soliduiity  must  be  tak 


' 


the  word  ■  blacklegs,*  for  that  also  has  been  freely  used,  and 
a  cab  strike  we  have  come  to  learn  what  it  means.    Solidarity  m 
1  tn 'ii.  we  must  take  to  be  the  quality  which  makoa  it  impnt*ifc-T# 
to  be  a  blackleg.     'Let   us  all    hang   together  and   let  us  ba>-^sra 
one    nnother   up,    and    let    us  call    ourselves    the    £teat    Libessr 
party.'     This  111  the  brilliant  youth  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Hoiilet,  M  I* ,  to  the  Liberals.      Mr.  Mattl 
Arnold  would  probably  have  called  himself  a  Liberal  \   but 
h;n1   very  serious  differences  of  taste  with  Mi    BottlcSj  M. 
and    he  passed   a  considerable   part  of  his  life  in  expressi 


as 

■sn     " 
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ties*.      He  wss   able   to  express   them  bo   artistically   that   be 
Wcssne?  an  author.     And  by  reason  of  the  genuineness  of  tin* 
difference    of   opinion    he    became    well     known.      It    wa*    by 
differing  with  his   brother  author  that   he   hemmc  an  author; 
kr  Bottles,  M.I'.,  is  almost  sure  to  have  published  pamphlet*. 
Arnold,   indeed,    hat]    a   more  exquisite  sphere  of  work.      Hut 
be  could  not  hope  to  get  any  money  by  doing  it.     He  told 
Mr.  Browning   that,  he  « ould  not  atTord  to  write  poetry  became 
Lc  had  children.      A  friend  of  the  late  Lord  de  Tabley  used  to 
pibliah   poetry  insU-.id  of  keeping   a  carnage.     He  was  a  rcry 
vssilbli   man.      He  took   bis  luxury  in  the  direction  in  which 
at  raided   it.      Wm  do  not  all  want   to   keep   carriage*.      Hut 
Arnold    was    an    author     because    he    differed    from    another 
thinker.     And    this    gave    him    his    vitality.     Thought    i»    a 
hvider  and  a  separator.     Tims'-  who  do  tint  think  can  all  hang 
together  more   oM&Jy.     And    the   natural   place   for   a   man  ol 
niiiid  to  lire  in  is  the  world,  where  his   thoughts  are 
stimulated   by  various  intercourse  in  a  natural  way.     Men  of 
sctire  mind  are  not  all  novelists,  hut  it  in  on  the  saie*proceaa«s> 
*f  tale-makers   that   the   methods  of  the   reformer*  hav*  been 
mainly  founded.      It  was  these  which  gave  them  the  life  and 
activity  they  would  not  otherwise  have  attained.     Authorship, 
**  a  natural  and  unforced   thing,  comes  by  controversy,  by  dis 
agreement  with  other*  on   matters  of  t*<ite.  of  historical  fact,  of 
that  all-gathering  Jake,  -religion,  and  the  thousand  rills  which 
feed   it  and  flow  out  from   it  again.     A  well-known  writer  has, 
within   the    Uit   two   or   three   veers,  given    the   advice   to  hi* 
fellows,  that,  if  ihey  can  iiud   nothing   good   to  say  o(  a  book, 
they   should   say  nothing   of  it.      Pestilent  advice  1     The   con- 
spiracy of  silence   is  fat   more   injurious,  and  wounds  in   more 
deadly  fashion.     No  man   is  harmed   by  true  criticism.     The 
**yieg    nothing    where    nothing    good    is   to   be    said    is,    we 
seppnee,  a   part   of   solidarity.      The    unupuk.-n   word   might 
lover    tbe    sale*.      But   sales    have    nothing    to   do    with    the 
*t  point  of  rien.      It  is  an  old  sating,  enforced   by  human 
Min^,  *  about  the  dead  nothing  but  good.'      Hut  this  silence 
est  one  aide  about  books  will  produce  the  drndness  which  need 
not  be.     Tbe   book   not  attacked  by  foes,  and  yet  praised   by 
friend*,  will  be  dead.     Tbe  living  element  of  thrust  and  parry 
I  rat  ure  will   be  dead  also,  and  the  whole   business  would 
Wcoeac  an  unnatural  diletiaiiteism,  supposing  the  advice  to  be 
ukm.      Rfridfitj  the    sturdy   dispraise  of  weak    books  is  very 
■nek   wanted.      In    the  matter  of  literature,  at   all  events,  the 
ssply   of   Talleyrand    to    his  valet    is  within   the  truth.      The 
tiring  of  weak  literature  is  harmful. 
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Very  strong  language  lias  been  used  again*!  those  who,  bet 
themselves  producers  of  hooks,  ufler  their  jutvict?  to  publish* 
a  wage,  as  to  the  production  of ircsh  manuscripts.    The  strength 
of    the    language'    his    amusing.      EvflO     [MnODftl    com  but    Wit 
spoken  of.     There  is  an  underlying  assumption  in  the  remarks, 
wbicb   makes    them    north    noticing    because    the    assumption 
extends  to  others.      The  assumption   is  that  publishers   arc  at 
one  end  of  a  rope  and  writers  at  the  other,  and  that   they  face 
one  another.     The   interests  are   really  opposing,   hut    passing 
across  there  must  bo.     Some  rising  writers  set  up  as  publishers 
by  keeping  a  magazine.     Byron   immortalises  a  publisher  srbo 
loll  into  the  ranks  of  authors.      He  was  so  unique  that  we  will 
recall  bis    name  of  Cottle — 'Condemned   to   make   the.   bonk* 
which  once  he  sold.'    There  is  a  pathos  in  that  'once.'    We  baft 
a  rising   publisher  who  writes  his  own   poetical  criticism 
liis   own   history.      Where   a  man   feels   equal  to  it,  it  ensure* 
his  having  something  to  publish,  and   the  question  of  payment1 
for  advertisements  does  not  occur.      It  forms  a  nucleus,  and  ir 

mil)    be   "*i  oimiH  mini. 

nut,  these  brilliant  phenomena  apart,  what   is   more   naturati 
than  that  a  publisher  should  ask   a  man  who  has  given  taste  c 
his  quality  to  give  him  advice  in  a  matter  where  he  has  show 
power?      Would   you    have  him   ask   an   architect?      It  is   less 
risky    on     the    whole    than    asking    a    presumedly    intellectuc 
man  who   has  never  written  at  all.     Men  of  eminence  have  r» 
unworthy   envy  or   malice   towards   the    new  comer;   but  the** 
may  have  an  MMOttSOloU  warp  towards  the  feeling  that  all  h  «- 
been  said.     There   is  this   substratum  of  ground  for  the  atUcr» 
and   it   is  a   small   one.      We  ourselves  will   bring   a  diffe 
CntiCMin  against  an  underground  channel  through  which  b 
tasting  frequently   runs,      It  very   naturally   falls  a  good  d 
into   the   hands   of  clergymen.     The  reason  is  simple.     T 
represent  often  a  high  level  of  culture  and  tnste,  often  an  un 
banassed    leisure,    and   sometime*    both.      Where    the    clcn 
office   is   held   with  honest    zeal,   there  is  a  danger  taat 
work   may   be   advised  against  which   might   help   tin 
mind.      In   this   objection   there  may  not   he  much,  boCMUB 
publisher    who    wishes    for    that    sort  of  ware   will   take  ol 
advier.      However,    that    he  who  has    written    a    book    alio 
not    advise    a    publisher  is  a  childish   cry.      What   wc    wou 
insist   upon  more  in  criticising  solidarity  is,  that  thought  is 
divider,    that    things   of   the    mind    go    I  or  ward    by    ono    eu/s 
attacking  another,  that  an   intense  dUlike  of  what  other   Qnj 
arc  producing   is  the  main    element  in  a  new  departure,   : 
the  expression  of  this  dislike  in  set  form  and  style  is  li 
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*>d  tint  in  this  way  the  world  moves.  What  two  elements 
infescd  more  lifo  and  motion  into  the  things  of  ibe  mind,  when 
bis  Century  vu  young,  than  the  rivalry  of  the  *  Kdinhurgh  " 
>ml  the  *  Quarterly '  Reviews?  Did  not  ibe  *  Edinburgh  '  arise 
taaasc  nirn  refaeed  to  be  bound  by  the  things  that  i 
Did  it  ariic  of  solidarity  ?  Did  it  not  arise  of  dislike  ?  Did 
act  the  'Quarterly'  arise  beCUM  the  Conservative  felt  ihe 
fvwer  of  the  •Kdinhurgh/  and  matt  subsidize  ;i  rnunter- 
i*lut?  The  word  'counterblast*  has  played  some  part  in 
literature,  and  will   play  it  still.      Per hip*  Oil  the  whole  we  all 

staow  too  much  oj  mother,  rather  than  too  little.     *  I  dw<  II 

•raring  mine  own  people/  quoted  John  Bright  at  Birmingham. 
And  it  was  the  utterance  of  a  man  living  his  own  natural  lite 
^unimg   bis   kith   and    kin,  and   deriving    his  power   from   the 
fact.       With    this    comes    the    question    of    *  onytnity  '    and 
**nnnrmity,  *  metiei    m  which  all  the  giMal   is  sol  ipon  one 
slide.     Anonymity  has  its  upright  and  manly  value,  into  which 
il  motires  do  not  enter.     But  the  discussion  of  such  a  point 
this  is  too  long  to  be  entered  upon  now. 
One  little  practical  suggestion  we  should  like  to  make.    The 
rement  we  have  spoken  of  has  resulted   in  the  creation  of 
*hr  habit  of  getting  work  taken  by  means  of  agents.       He  think 
^re  are  right   in   saying   that    one  well-known    firm    of  agent* 
■nuuMmon    that   it   is   only  willing   to    look   at  the   work   <•!' 
anen   and   women    whose    name*   :ire   worth   money.     Our  sug- 
grestion  deals  with  the  interests  of  writers  who  are  not  known 
att  all.      A    gom]    many  people    here    some  rssay  Of  little   poem 
"thai  is  lying  by   them,  or  have  some  facility  for  writing  short 
*'i:niri,  and   ihey  genuinely  do  not  know  if  they  ore  marketable. 
Tnyabling  their  friends  to  look   into  the  mutter  is  irksome  to 
"*fcetn,   because    it    gives  just    that    private  publicity    of  their 
Mentions  which  they  wish   to  avoid.     To  hawk  their  wares  in 
srVtemoster    Bow   is  a   process   which    involves   weary   waiting 
•ttl  irt   more   wearisome   uncertainty,   great  trouble    to    r 
*U*   have    occupations,    and    great    uneasiness    whether    they 
*»  Mng  fairly  dealt  with.     We  seem  to  foresee  considerable 
Minute  remuneration  to  e  firm   of  agents  who  will   announce 
'■Bnarlves   as   the  depositaries  of  everything, — sonnets,   epics, 
bJaorere    ivr  a    paper,   or  anything    rise,   by   servant   girls, 
Odsurs,  or  eminent  nun.      Pot  these  they  must  always  give* 
**  inmediute  receipt.     They   must    be   free    to   send   back  at 
•Ct  anything  which   tbrv   consider   unmarketable.     They  will 
W  st  liberty  to  charge  (say)   ten   per  cent,   on   whatever  they 
ulcain  for  the  item,  and   to  pay  themselves ;  aud  whether  they 
ire  to  bare  ten  shillings  on  five  pounds,  or  one  shilling  on 

ten 
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ton  shillings,  this  will  produce  activity.  Their  e*pencnc* 
will  prevent  them  finiii  w.i.siiui;  tln'ir  time,  In  thit  way  some 
■really  good  matter  will  get  abroad.  Those  who  do  not  want  to 
go  on  producing  can  stay  their  hand,  and  those  who  do  will 
be  led  to  the  right  channel*  without  HDQWSMwTJ  annoyance. 
Xuch  a  business  could  not  at  once  be  taken  up  by  those  who 
bad  no  other  class  of  business  unlet*  they  were  capitalists, 
because  at  first  it  would  bring  to  the  firm  enormous  trouble 
nnd  little  profit.  But  in  course  of  time  it  might  bring  in 
-very  large  profits.  For  it  would  be  enormously  patronized 
when  well  known  and  known  to  he  lnuirxt.  Tlu*  temptation 
to  dishonesty  is  not  perceptible  by  ourselves  at  least,  because 
the  action  of  the  pcicenu^e,  and  the  immediate  receipt  for  the 
document,  would  be  so  self-working. 

Karlier  in  the  essay  we  alluded  to  the  clement  of  Ioto  which 
seemed  to  go  out  from  the  public  To  the  r*'nl  writer.  The  man 
who  had  got  the  heart  of  the  public  was  to  them  as  no  common 
man.  Is  it  fanciful  to  compare  this  in  tin  important  respect  to 
the  old-fashioned  attitude  of  man  to  woman?  The  sense  of 
giving  protection  to  weakness  entered  into  it.  Some  women 
arc  beginning  to  ding  all  attempts  to  express  this  pleasure  back 
in  our  faces.  What  will  be  the  ultimate  result?  Thi 
*  mi  -thins?  akin  to  this  in  the  new  attitude  of  authors.  They 
decline,  to  be  the  publisher's  dailiti::  .nn  more.  And  they  are 
absolutely  right  in  declining.  Hut  as  to  the  public?  Heranger 
waa    (he   public's    darling.      lie    was   that   or    nothing.      His 

Coiition  as  a  man  was  exceptional.  But  if  the  public  once 
ears  too  much  about  profits, — it  has  not  bothered  itself  about 
the  matter  yet, — hut,  we  stiy,  if  it  should  P  If  the  ladies  were 
always  talking  about  their  settlements  at  parties,  it  would  not 
do  There  is  a  certain  reservr.  It  is  dangerous  for  authors  tn 
talk  about  their  profits  too  persistently  in  the  ears  of  the  public. 
Suppose  the  publir  got  to  disliki*  them  so  much,  that  they 
always  ran  away  from  a  bookstall?      Whether  Um  wine* 

lith'oers  or  anchorites  would  nut  matter  then:  nobody  would 
mark  them.  A  woman  and  an  author  must  be  either  something 
above  the  average  robubt  male,  or  bomctbing  below  him. 
When  they  are  absolutely  uninteresting  personally,  they  will 
soon  be  iTIsntthilH  worse.  The  late  Hernal  Osborne  once 
described  to  an  amused  Mouse  of  Commons  a  Watarfortl 
election,  and  he  ended  with  these  words:  •  And  as  the 
■of  evening  fell,  the  people's  darling  took  refage  in  the 
butt/     There  was  no  middle  course  in  Watcrfonl. 


(  111  ) 

V.— The  tWUicai  Life  of  th*  RU  Hon.  Gevrgc  C<tu>/iw/. 
By  Augustus  Granville:  Stapleton.  Throe  roll  London, 
1831. 

A  SHORT  time  ago,  while  hunting  in  the  depths  of  a 
large  chest  which  hud  stood  undisturbed  for  xnauv  year* 
against  th*  wall  of  a  gentleman's  library,  the  writer  of  this 
article  discovered  a  number  of  letters.  Among  them  were 
more  than  a  hundred  letters  mid  notes  written  by  George 
Canning  to  hi*  lifelong  friend,  .Inhn  llookhum  Frcre.  Some 
("ill  two  or  three  large  sheets  of  pnper — the  stiff  hand-mnile 
p*pcr  of  those  days;  others  are  of  the  most  trivial  nature, 
invitations  to  dinner,  and  tin-  like.  They  are  too  few  in 
number  and  too  fragmentary  to  make  a  book  ;  but  some  extracts 
from  tlsein  axe  here  offered  in  the  hope  that  tbey  may  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  a  chapter  in  that  ideal '  Life  of  George  Canning* 
which  has  yet  to  be  written. 

:  >  "t  the  rupture  between  Pitt  and  Canning  has  been 
told  from  various  points  of  view.  .Stanhope  in  his  *  Life  of  Pitt ' 
expresses  a  dignified  regret  that  so  highly  gifted  a  man  as 
Mr.  Canning  could  not  see  th*»  necessity  t>(  following  Pitt's 
Usui,  while  Lord  Sidmouth 's  biographer  plaintively  bewails  the 
anhsppy  disgiosilion  that  led  Mr.  Cnnning  to  torment  so  good  a 
man  as  Mr.  Addington.  Canning's  own  opinion  of  the  matter 
is  given  in  hia  letters  to  Frere  in  the  years  ItiOl-lftOS. 

The  general  impression   has  always  been  that  Pitt  resigned 

o flier    in    1801    oil     >    Count  01   the  Kind's  refusal   to  COfUWCV  the 

Roman  Catholic   claims.     Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  ostensible 

nose  of  his  retirement.     Hut  Frere,  whose  close  friendship  with 

Canning  and  other  public   men  gave  him  every  opportunity  of 

knowing  what   passed    behind    the  scenes,  was  always  of  the 

opinion  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Question  was  used  by  Pitt  at 

a  cover  for   his  real    motive.     *  In  the  face  of  the   national 

distress    from    deficient     harvests,    England    was    left,    by    the 

defection  of   allies,  absolutely   alone    to    carry   on  the    contest 

with  all  Kurope.'     She  must  have  a  breathing-spare;   but  Pirr 

tlid  not   believe  that  any  pence  with  France  could   be  lasting, 

anil   knew   at  the   same  time  that   *  a  transitory  mid    illusory 

psscs  '  could   only  damage   his  own   prestige.     *  He  therefore 

determined   to  lcate  to  other  hands  the  credit  of  making  and, 

if  passible,    maintaining    such    a    peace.'      Lord    Malmesbury 

Wed  this  opinion.     *  lc  looks  at  times  to  me,'  says  his  diary 

-nary  1801,  *  as  if  Pitt  was  playing  a  very  selfish  and, 

rat  state  of  affairs,  a  vtry  criminal  part;    that  he 

goes 
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goes  out  to  show  his  own  strength  ami  under  the  certain 
■-ijtectation  of  being  *<>i>n  railed  upon  again  to  govern  the 
country  with  uncontrolled  power.' 

In  the  autumn  of  18(10  Pitt  and  Lore!  Granville  had   drawn 
up  a  scheme  for  the  relict  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  by  which  * 
political    test,  was  to    be  substituted   fol   the  sacramental   lest 
hitherto    imposed    upon    nil   persons    holding  office  under  the 
Crown.     The  King  was  not  informed  of  the  project.      Pill  mar 
have  thought  that  His  Majesty  would  yield   in  the  end,  at  be 
had  yielded  on  several  previous  occasions,  against  his  own  firm 
convictions,  or  the  indnlenn*  caused    by   bad   health  and    low 
spirits  from  which  the  Minister  had   been  suffering   mar  havees 
mnde  hi  in   neglectful.     In   the   meantimp,  the  Chancellor,  LordsT 
Loughborough,    whom    Pitt    had    privately  consulted    in   lh*s» 
matter,  Iwtrnyed  the  scheme  to  the  King.     George  111.  instantly 
took    alarm.       Did     his   Ministers    wish     him    to    violate    hLsT 
OofOOltJon  Ortth  ?    At  the  Levee  on  Wednesday,  January  26*th=*T 
1801,  'he   intimated   to  Wyndhom  (.Secretary  at  War)  that  hr  J 
should  consider  any  person  who  roted   for  the  measure  as   p 
sonally  indisposed  towards  him.'     Such  a  public  declamtj 
of  the  King's  feeling  obliged   Pitt  to  tender  his  resign. i 
January   31st.     At   first   ihe   King  hesitated  to  receive   it.     •■ 
shall  hope  Mr.   Pitt's  sense  of  duty   will    prevent  his  retiti 
from  bis  present  situation   to   the  end  of  my  life.'      But 
could    not    accept    the   compromise   offered    to    him — tbnt   taV. 
Ministers  should  take  no  further  steps  in  thp  matter  of  Catfcol       4 
Relief,  and  that  the  King  should  refrain  from  expressing 
npininn  on   the  question,      The  Speaker  of   the    Hotue 
Commons,  Henry  Addington,  was  therefore  invitod  by  the  King 
and  encouraged   by  Pitt    to  form   a  Cabinet.      Before   this  was 
completed,  the  King,   who    had    been   greatly  agitated   by   tbd 
( .mil.,,  raji  syti    HUM   irith  one  o)   hie  old  attadti  nf  tn.-n'.-.i 
derangement  from   which   he   had  been  free  for  tbe  last  twelve 
years.      Pitt   and   Addington,   the   one  Minister  de  facto*   ihe 
other  fie  jure,  were  obliged  to  Carry  on  the  government  together, 
and   to  confer  on  the  necessity  of  a  Regency  Bill.      But  in  t|  r 
beginning  of   March   the   King  recovered   his   tenses.      ,\ 
pillow  prescribed   by  Addington   ii  said  to  hare  enabled  him 
to  sleep,  and  in  a  short  time  he  could  transact  business. 

Pitt  resigned  the  Exchequer  Seal  on  March  14th.  For  him 
and  lor  Lord  Granville,  and  for  those  members  of  his  Cnhinei 
who  bad  supported  him  on  the  Irish  Question,  there  was  no 
otlui  QOQXM  open,  But  then  were  some  promising  ineu  who 
hnd  held  the  leaser  ofljees  under  his  government  whom  it 
seemed   unnecessary   to   displace;    and   there   were   others   who 

might 
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might   be   willing  to   join   *  the  Substitutes,*   at  George    Kllis 

n  id  named  them,  If  such  a  proceeding  did  not  involve  hostility 

to    Pitt.      He   therefore   mad*   it  a   particular   request  that   his 

retirement  should  not  attect  his  friends.     Some — amongst  them 

bSi  bmlliex,   L'inl   Chatham— found   their  attachment    to    Pitt 

obJiged  them  to  remain  ;   others,  us  Charles  Ellis  bitterly  writes, 

felt  'their  friendship  for  Li  in   and   their  duty  to  their   country 

jxtrtiaUarlip  and  more  strongly  to  call  upon  them  to  take  office 

in  support  of  their  country  at  the  crisis   when   he  deserts   it.1 

<This  it  evidently  a  hit  at  Lord  Eldon,  who  took  the  Great  Seal 

*  only  in  obedience  to  the   King's  command,  and  at  the  advice 

sand  earnest   recommendation  of  Mr.   Pitt ').     A   few  resigned, 

giving  a*  their  reason  that,  'when   Pitt,  the  only  man   in   their 

opinion  ft  tu  Ih-  Minitirr,  went  out,  they  followed  his  example/ 

Canning  had  been  Joint  Paymaster  to  the  Forces,     He  wrote 

lo  Frere  from  the  Pay  Office  ou  March  24th,  briefly  announcing 

the  change  in  his  circumstances.     '  Tho  new   Ministers  are  in, 

and  the  old  ones  out ;   I  am  out  with  them,  !  and  Lcvcson  ;  and 

that  is  all   in   the  House  of  Commons.     Lord   Gowcr,  and  that 

ii  ill  in  the  House  of  Lords,      Everybody  else  remains.1     This, 

rer,    was  not  the  case.     Pitt's  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Long 

fifkrwards  Lord  Farnborougb),  resigned,  as  did  also  Mr.  Rose. 

There   is   something    of    poetic   justice    in    the    fate   of    I.ord 

Liaebboroufrb.     George    III.    was    not   the   man   to   encourage 

'Joublc-dcalitig ;    and  the  Chancellor,  instead    of   gaining  any 

pwfennent,  found  himself  obliged  to  give  up  the  Great  Sea!  to 

lord  Eldon.     Most  of  Pitt's  friends  were   hurt  by  his  conduct, 

bst  to  Canning  it  was  something  more  than  a  passing  grievance. 

Ktosa  the  beginning  of  Canning's  political  life,  Pitt   had   taken 

auricular  notice  of  him,  treating  him  with  the  nearest  approach 

to  sffection  that  his  undemonstrative  nature  was  ever  known  to 

sbow.     Canning's  father,  who  died  young,  was  disinherited   by 

&ui  family    in    consequence    of   an    imprudent    marriage,    and 

Csaning  owed  his  rducMtinn  mid  start  iu  life  to  the  kindness  of 

*•  socle.      Pitt    was  anxious   that  the   young   man,  whom   he 

■rody  regarded  as  his  political  heir,  should   find  a  rich   wife, 

sad  no  one  seemed  better  pleased  than  himself  when   Canning's 

<kstce  fell  upon  Joan,  the  daughter  of  Major-General  Scott,  a 

UJy  with  a  fortune  of  £100,000.     The  wedding  took   place  in 

J»l»  1800*     Frcre  thus  described  it  to  bis  nephew  ; — 

•I  aas  to  \*  boat  tuau,  and  PitU  Cauuiug,  and  Mr.  Leigh,  who  wan 

*rsaJ  Uio  service,  dlnod  with  Die  Wont  the  marriage,  which  wh*  to 

slaeo  in  Brook  Street.     Wo  had  a  coach  i  oure,  aud  aft 

*t*U  through   that  narrow  port,  near  what  was  then  Swallow 

3tst4,a  follow  dxcw  up  against  the  vail,  to  ovoid  bcuiu,  tuu  uvcw 
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and  peering  into  the  coach,  I  i  Pitt,  and  saw  Mr.  Leigh, 

was  in  fall  canonical*,  sitting  opposite  to  him.   The  ft  i 

"What,  Hilly  l'itl.  and  with  a  parson   too!"     I  paid,  "  Ho  think* 

MOD  sXl    'joi-iL'  Ifl  Tvlmrii  to  bo  hanged   privately.  ;  other 

Inpadent  of  noj  but  Pitt  mi  loo  n  trbed,  T  Mi*-, 

thinking  <t  the  marriage,  to   ho  angry.      Ait.ir  the  eciviii'.'uy  ho  w»* 
M  QOj  vous  tliAt  he  could  not  sign  as  witnes*,  and  < inning  whispered 
tti  too  to  sign  without  waiting  for  him.      Hi:  regarded  the  marriage  a» 
the  ones  thing  needed  to  give  Cimniig  the  poaitfoa   DOOOatarj  ti - 
ii  parly,  uiul  this  wiw  tbe  oaiwo  of  hit  uoxitty  about  :t,  which  I  wouldo* 
siot  imvi  believed  had  I  not  vrftni  m  -1  ti,  Utovgfa  I  know  bow  warn 
vat  the  regard  in-  bad  to\  Canning.     Had  0annio|    boon  Pittia  on 
son,  1  do  not  think  ho  could  have  boon  more  interested  in  all  ih 
related  to  this  marriage.' 

Lor<!  lUouglmin  i»nre  compared  Canning  to  a  hothonae  pltl 
unduly  forced.     Success  enmc   to   him   too  early  in  life. 
briHiurl  talents,  a  large  fortune!,  and  Pitt  i«ir  hu  friend,  nil  t* 
world    seemed   at    his    lert,      When    Pitt,    without    a    WOfd 
iranungi  mddenli    retired   from  the  Soldi  leaving  hi*  count — _3 
and   his  friends  to  do  as  best  they  might,  the   disnppoiutm 
mo  too  great  to  be  borne. 

Addington     vainly    endeavoured     to     pomade    Canning 
no,  anxious,  ii"  doom,  that  the  satirist's  talents  should  be 
enlisted   on   his  side.     *  It   is    but   just   to   A.   to  say  that   hit 
bcbavioui    ilnrii-iMM.i  ivns   fair,   mild,  and    conciliating— 
beyond  what  I   could  have  adopted   to   any  friend   or   foe.'     s 
owns  Canning  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Frere,  but   be  takes  care 
to   add    immediately  :   'Such    is    hit    behaviour  to    everybody 
friend  or  foe,  nnd  1  therefore  take  it   as   no   particular  merit  to 
myself,  and  ascribe  it  to  htm  only  In  justice,  not   in  pi 
'llii..u£hout    the     early    part    of   the   correspondence    Canning 
plumes  himself  on  his  own  good   behaviour  towards  Adiliugton 
in  ■  manner  that  i*  sometimes  absolutely  comic. 


'We  are  cxcollonfc  good  friends,  A.  and  I — -    much   so   in 
estimation  that  the  other  day  it  was  used  us  a  topic  of  peniua*i*M 
a  friend   of  mine   ffhom   H   000  BU  D   Mend  of  hit  and  A.  wished  to 
lice,  that  thero  could   be  no  oi.j.wti..n  on  my  account,  lor  thai 

a.  oonofidared  mo  as  perfectly  kind  and  ooa  Ual  (oiraida  him.' 

In    tbe     first     bitterness    of    surprise    and     ditnppointmcnt. 
Canning  wrote  a   full   account   of   all   that   bail    n  a    tbe 

benefit  of  Frerc  nl.o  W9M  than  Knvoy  Extraordinary  at  Madrid 
and   not   it   KO   Pitt,  tin'    ihc-   i\-Mini»in    might   we   how    hi: 
conduct  was   regarded    by   some  of   bis  followers.     The   letter 
was   lost   on    its  way  to   Spain,  and   for  months   afterwards   a] 
Canning's  letters  to   Ire  re   open  with  a  lament   over  its   disap- 
pearance. 
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trance.      In  hi*  correspondence  it   served  tlic  mmr  office  at 

t\u?  great  fire  at  Wolf*  Crag'  in  Caleb  Baldersrone's  domestic 

ioojt;   information  ol  I iftfj  sort  was  contained  in  it, 

Pitt's  answer  to  this  communication    ma^  lw   read    in   Sim 

lope's   Life.     It   utterly  disclaims   the  notion   ;  that   there    has 

'ii    .mi* tliiiu/   unkind,   much   less  uufaii,  in   any  pari   of  my 

►nduct.  Of  anything  either   for  me  to  excuao   or   for   you  to 

tmplain  of  or  to  forgive.'      It  is  calm,  dignified,  not  unkindly 

n  torn* — but  it  was  not  adapted  to  toot  he  Cannings  resentment. 

Ootwardly  he  and   hi*  chief  parted  on  the  old    friendly  term*  ; 

t»ut  lie  was  smarting  with  a   sense  of  injury  that  nothing  could 

lliafc.      Il<-  withdrew  to  hit  recently  purchased  country-house 

with  Hill,  and  there  beguiled  his  time  with  farming,  playing 

itb  his  eldest  son,  who  had   come  suddenly  into  the  world  in 

the  mtdtt  of  the  bustle   and   confusion  ol'  P*iinini,'»  retirement 

the  Pay  Office,  nnd  with  writing  long  letters  to  Frerc. 

It  is  curious,  in  all  these  letters,  to  QOtfl  how  (.'.inning's  heart 

ra*  yearning  after   his   old    idol   and   his  old    occupations,   al- 

lough  be  affected  to  think  that  his  friendship  with  Pitt  and  hi* 

\\   life   were  alike   over.     'I   considered    my   intercourse 

itb  P.  as  closed  for  ever,'  he  writes  on  July  12th,  Ic/OL  ;  and 

then   proceeds   to   pour   out   his  grievances  against   his   former 

Icr  in  a  contused  medley: — 

'Confidence,  just  enough   to   mislead  and   not  enough   to  guide; 
vaooga,  and  more  than  enough,  to  make  ono  feel  one's  self  a  party  to 
avll  that  bo  did,  and  bound  therefore  in  oouimon  honour  to  share  in 
SkB  the  eonsetiucricce  of  it,  Imt  Stopping  short  of  the  point  at  which 
us*  might  have  Im^uii  to  m-i:   that  ho  h:ul   mi  iriti«iilion  of  w|iiiratiii;; 
bsnstaf  from  thoaa  who  ought  naturally  to   ha   lid   followers-    a 
ewnplots  and  unreserved  sacrifice-  of  mo  to  A. — not  (I  am  willing  to 
saliflTc.i  becnus©  ho  lovod  me  loss,  but  yet  on  what  other  principle  to 
socuunt  f'>r  it  V — a  waul  of  candour  which  I  have  never  met  with  in 
aia  before — and  a  sinhhnm   m lf-KHtikf»/ti<.u   in  the   consciousness 
last  whatever  1  might  think  <»r  feel  [  could  D«T«I  *um[v  make  ray 
«ss  j»i>o4  to  others,  but  shonM  be  obliged  to  acjuicsco  ultiroaU  I 
ushrusd,  general,  and,  in  respect  to  mo,  utterly  faUr  diMcriptioii  of 
Wring  acted  singly  against  his  known  wishes  :  thu  rest,  the  how  and 
■kj,  being,  as  he  knew,  between  ourselves  only.* 

All  this,   and   more,   Canning  lays  to   Rtt'i   charge,   and   then 
{ots  on  to  recuunt  all  that  he  had  done  for  Pitt's  anfcc  :— 

'I  had  a  phd*  an4  ploa^nr--  in  OxbaosttUg  all  the  sacrifices  that  1 
<**M  taake  for  Lim,  m  aiding  to  IhotO  of  office,  of  ambition,  of 
■sfes  aftsl  proipoota  vrhicb  he  did  not  chose  to  lake  to  himself,  the 
■wo  soeaptabla  offering*  of  nil  the  prejudice*  and  dialikos,  prom), 
*»tatf«J,  or  jealous  foeungaatAe  would  call  them — lAV  Vsa  Ua&wtaX 
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of  other*  ami  Mtiua- 
hadsxlgad  to  Ihcir  fnl! 

BatWCUMi  A.  XT»d  LiC 

Cvooli  hasc  biota 
luiiml  yuu. 
r  thi*  sa-mnc*  had  bMD 
afaV 

aw  learn  that  Pitt  was 

Canning  allude* 

P.,'   wan  had  expected 

that  tho  vzbtBM 
side  onlv  would 
he  if  undooeirod 


Klines  to   find  Fill  B 

rich:;  and  when  Pitt  c*me  lo 

J  the  von  and   heir,  all  w«t 

alto  present,  and  ibc 

fa  relatirc,  Mr.  Lei^h,  who 

Pin  net   Leigh  aa   capable  of  tang 

4ay  aa  thoy  wore  aome  bohIAs 

«a  A*  day  of  ay  marmgo ;  but  the 

P.  mm  wall  w  slir~  QNftj  wJ 

-  i-.i   Leigh,  tho  ©fleet  sw 

extraordinary,  but  P.,  with  all  that  I* 

sad  aecsa.  is  aucb  pare   nature  that  Leipn 

»  ae  rayeaa  than  Le.* 

to  London*  be  busied  htmtfllf  with  th* 
peace,  which  hail  been  carried  on  for  mm 
by  the  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Foreign 
Lord  Hawkesbary  ('J&wk,'  aa  Clmrlet  Kilts  inert- 
act  lea  him).  The  Preliminary  Articles  were  signed  «i 
i'l'l  Public  opinion  was  well  expressed  It  the 
sasxac !  *h  i*  *  P**<*  which  ©very body  is  glad  of,  though 
jaoisodT  is  prood  BsV  The  country  needed  raft,  but  there  w" 
a  gwarrai  iVelinj:  that  France  had  been  allowed  to  Ret  tl 
ol  aa  in  the  negotiations.  In  the  meantime  Canning  chnfnl  »i 
his  seclusion : — 

*  Eetxrweo*ct  ia  wall  ooough  at  sixty-four/  hut  at  Uiirty-ono  'i*  i* 
to  b«  osear,  if  it  must  cuuto,  titan  nought  or  txajliuu ■■•.!  if  p> 
aTOtd  it     1  osrn  thift  to  you,  and  yot  I  know  nol»ly  who  n*» 

■on 
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aw  to  make  tbcra  happy,  or  who  *  more  happy  and  more  (hank  '"'u 
for  tLe  ueAni  of  happiuna*  within    their    [hiwit,   tl.svi    I   tint.      Hut 
1*  thought  will  obtnwfl  itself  now  R ml  thou,  that  I  am  not  ffl 
Iisould  1>6 — Mora  Aoc  potticituti.' 

Here  it  mav  not  be  out  of   place  to  say  a  few  word*  cori- 
ng  her  whn  wat  Cunning's  chief  *  means  of  happiness*  — 
thr'Joan  *  to  whom  there  arc  so  many  loving  allusion*  in  I»<t 
husband's  letter*.      Mn.    Canning    never   figured    prominently 
in  fashionable    or    political    society.      Staplcton's   '  Life    and 
rimes  of  George  Canning  *  scarcely  notices  iter  existence. ;  ami 
acta  biographers  generally  content  themselves  with  giving  her 
fmiden    MUM     <u<l    the  amount    of   her   fortune.     From   these 
*«tt*rs  to  an  intimato  friend,  wp  can  gather  some  idea  of  what 
sssie  was  to  her  husband — a  devoted   helpmate,  a   loving  com- 
Jptmon,    a     sympathetic     listener,    a    prudent     adviser.      Slip 
identified    bench  complete!*    with   his  interests:  'Join  and  I 
^bink  that' — 'Joan  mid  I   are  doing   this' — are  often-refientrd 
Jpotases.      Hut   hers  was   not  lb©  blind  submission  of   a    weak 
Vcind  to  a  strong  one ;   she  had   the  courage  to  take  Pitt's  part 
against  ber  husband  in  the  worst  days  of  their  estrangement. 

'Joan  bears  all  like  a  little  heroine'  are  the  concluding 
"^rords  of  Canning's  first  letter  to  Frere,  written  in  the  time 
Immediately  folloisintf  Pitt's  resignation  ;  although  in  her  state 
*•*  health,  the  excitement  and  confusion  around  her,  and  th* 
fatigue  of  moving  house,  must  have  been  peculiarly  trying.  If 
she  could  sympathise  with  her  husband's  cares,  he  could  enter 
jslo  hers,  as  is  shown  by  one  of  bis  letters,  written  when  the 
.-«  of  Wales  was  expected  at  South  Hill  in  the  course  of 
sie following  week:  — 

'Joan  U  at  this  Eaoinoot  bustling  about  tho  now  Clnutz  Bed  .  .  ■ 
^Uth  JJr.  Smith  i  .■■  Wm.l  n:  npiiolatoror,  ha*  «out  homo  all  wnmu 
**c  up— never  was  anything  like  Urn  blunder*  which  that 
Htossaarer  htm  fallen  into  on  thin  occasion.  It  would  ho  tcdioua 
fcUtscalaiixc  them  all  suffice  it  to  say  tho  Bod  docs  not  at  all 
the  expectations  formed  of  it,  and  if  tho  Princess  condcHooudb 
'•ssju  soundly  iu  it.  it  uinit  bo  nioru  from  Uor  own  good  new*  than 
aTs  draft.' 

In.  Canning   seems   to    have    been    delicate.     Her    husband 

several    allusions    to    her    bad    health.      Frerc's    mother 

in   the  February  of  1302,  that  Mrs,   Cunning    has    been 

**miogly  ill,  ami  that  Canning,  having  sat  up   with   her   for 

■sturtwo  nights,  has  grown  quite  thin  and  worn  with  anxiety 

••JoBTsing. 

Manning's  children  srere  also  very  dear  to  him.      When  the 
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tldcst  son,  George  Charles,  arrives,  he  is  pronounced  hv  his 
father  to  be  *  one  of  the  finest  boys,  if  not  the  very  finest,  tlini 
ever  was  seen  ';  bin.  when  *  my  new  little  boy,  William  Pitt/ 
makes  his  appearance,  Canning  is  equally  proud  of  bin. 
*  Toddles*  (allerwtird*  Lady  Clanrieanle)  one?  brings  a 
important  letter  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  bj  insisting  that  bcr 
father  shall  i)l ay  with  her. 

But  the  farm  and  the  nursery  could  not  lone;  take  the  pi  sen 
of  tbe  Homo  of  Common*,  although  he  wua  too  piowl  ami  t"<t 
■ore  to  take  any  share  in  public  affairs  except  with  bis  pen. 
which  fur  thr  next  few  years  wua  an  unfailing  source  of  irrita- 
tion to  the  Government.  I.ord  Malrnesbury  notes  in  bis  diary 
at  the  time  of  Pitt's  retirement  from  office :  *  Canning  told  me 
Pitt  had  made  him  promise  not  to  faugh  at  the  Speaker's 
appointment  to  the  Treasury ;  and  this  was  aU  he  could 
possibly  undertake.'  It  was  a  promise  that  was  soon  broken. 
In  the  letter  to  Frcrc  already  quoted,  Ellis  gives  some  lines) 
which  Canning  bad  written  CO  CM  popular  tune  of  *  The  Little 
Plough-buy,'  and  begs  Frerc  to  finish  the  parody; 

'  80  groat  a  man,  bo  great  a  man,  so  groat  a  man  I'll  bo. 
You'll  forget  the  stupid  8i>eakct  who  sat  i»ohin'  tho  I 

In  former  years  the  ihree  friends  had  been  wont  thus  to  write 
lor  the  'Anti-Jacobin,'  one  falling  in  so  perfectly  with  the 
other's  ideas  that  it  is  still  a  doubtful  point  how  far  each  was 
responsible  for  'The  Rovers'  or  *  The  Needy  knife-grinder.' 
('aiming  never  lost  bis  taste  for  writing  verses,  alt! 
took  no  trouble  to  preserve  what  he  had  written.  Kvery 
one  knows  the  epigram  on  the  relation  between  the  two 
Ministers: — 

1  Pitt  is  to  Adding  ton 
As  Loudon  to  Paddirigturj.' 

Another,   not   so   well    known,   was   written   when   blockhouses 
were  built  to  guard  the  approaches  to  the  Thames;— 


1  If  blocks  can  from  danger  deliver, 

Two  places  are  safe  from  the  TrODofa 
The  QDe  in  tin.-  mouth  <■!  I  In    rivtsr; 
Tho  other,  the  Treasury  Bench. ' 


Hut  Canning  sometimes  struck  a  higher  note,  as  on  May  28th, 
'  -M '-'•'.  wl  ni  ;»  notnl '  1  oj  Mr.  I  'ic'',  [needs  gari  1  dtntssi  M  tho 
Merchant  Taylors'  Hall  lo  celebrate  his  birthday.  Pill  himself 
was  not  present,  and  some  of  the  old-fashioned  Tories  looked 
askance   at   the    proceedings.     John  Frere,  M.P.  for  \orwicb, 

writes 
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writ*  to  hw  ton  tlw*  Ambassador,  oo  May  25th, "  Friday  next  i* 

the  bsrthdiy  of  Mr.  Pill,  when  about  one  thousand  of  his  friends 

together.     *Tis  a  foolish   thing,  I  think,  and  putting  liirn 

somewhat  on  n  level   with   Mr.   Fox/     Cunning  wrote  the  fine 

snag  *Thr  Pilot  that  weathered  the  Storm,'  to  he  sung  nt   this 

limner.     The   mucb-desired  peace   already  seemed   to   be  on  a 

prroariou*  fooling,  and  the  hut  verse  of  the  song  must  have  had 

an  ominous  sound  in  the  cars  of  many  of  the  assembly: — 

*  Anil  oh.  if  again  the  rude  whirlwind  should  rise, 

The  dawning  of  peaco  should  fresh  darkness  deform, 
TLe  rogrots  of  tho  good  und  the  fuan  of  tho  wise 
Shalt  turn  I  i  the  Pilot  ilmt  weathered  tot  stona*' 

On  October  fith,  1  502,  (  anning  and  his  wife  were  at  \V aimer 
Castle  as  the  quests  of  Pitt,  who  bad  been  alarmingly  ill.  *  For 
«me  day.  if  not  longer,  hw  !ifr»  w:\«  eerrsinly  in  danger.*  Hut 
when  Canning  wrote  to  FrcTC,  the  patient  was  recovering 
fttnrnp 

'Daring  hi*  uuuvalusceuce — while  I,  of  course*  spared  all  painful 
ling  tnhjocU  of  discnaaion,  nml  milravonivd  to  make  him 
fool  at  tint  ease,  a*  if  I  had  no  polUioal  notions  to  troubla  him  with, 
I  hare — or  rather  we  have  ■  for  Joan  is  a  groat  holp  to  xua  in  thus  as 
and  loves  poor  P.,  und  Iion  always  takuu  his 
psrt  in  tho  worst  tirnoci-  been  in  tho  way  to  pay  him  little  attentions 
▼  hich,  tfcnagh  nothing  in  thomtolvon,  he  ban  appeared  not  to  dialiko 

atorobanoW 

As  soon  as  Pitt  began  to  recover,  Canning  beset  htm  with 
sspseaenutioos  of  the  a«plor*bfo  state  to  whieh  the  country  was 
reduced  in  contequrncr  of  Addington's  misrnle. 

'Though  1   cannot  say  that  ho  has  ulways  cordially  agreed  with 

ma.  jet   he    Las   erory  day  found  it  more  difficult  to  maintain  a 

do  of  opinion.  Would  la  God  I"-  could  be  brought  lo 

ate  \  \  y.\  tluis  that  with  eneli  Champions  of  Buonaparte 

■a*  tho  Dr.  on  oitbor  side  this  country   has  uot  a  fair  ehancc  of 

keiog  kept  on  its  logs — that  a  change  there  must  inevitably  be — 

*ul  that  there  is  hut  one  man,  und  thut  out)  himself,  to  whom  we  eun 

1'.*  safety  in  any  altering  ther  of  Peace  or  War.     T  am 

famsuJod  that  thib  i  knd  more  felt  ovory  honr  in  all  porta  of 

Um  Kingdom,  and  that  the  Dr.  coald  not  do  better  for  himself,  and 

oia  1:1  r.  i  nil  ■  i  way  dixcmiiiion  juHticc  by  the  King  ur   the  Country, 

•  •    t-    tar  lncasolf  ns  quick  as  may  he  a  rotraal    mrh 

ni  emolument!:,  ui:ri   ■  u treat  1'itt  to   toko  off  his  hum  Is  v. 

*Hst  that  ought  ncvei  to  have  been  placed  there.     No  endeavours 

of  nane-  are  wanting   to  put   ih<-     mv-iM     n    its   truo  light  here 

Aid  1  idexetoad   thut    the   Dr.'s  fnnnila,   so  far  from  boing 

obliged 
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obliged  CO  mo  fnr  th«  •ctvJco  which  llifjr  suppowo  me  to  he  dew 
of  Wuduring  bi'n,  are  cxtrcmoly  dittgustod  and  augry  at  nay  *im:  I 
Walrucr.'  ' 

The  viait  to  Walmer  seems  to  have  brought  back  all  the  old 
derotson  to  the   i.lol   which,  but  a   little   time   before,  Cannin sr 
bad  sworn  should  be  broken  in  pieces.    Alone  and  in  declining 
litvtltlj,  the  great  statesman  was  in  a   softer,  more  human  BOOfl 
than  when  he  penned  that  lofty  answer  to   the   younger  man'* 
outburst  of  jealousy  and   disappointment;  and   Canning,   win* 
had  never  known  a  father,  was   glad   at    heart   to  return   to  his 
allegiance  to  one  who  regarded  bim  as  a  son. 

•I  have  lud   opportunities'   of  cjuiot,  comf-ruMi  ,   ndatvfl 
ooavomtiont,  aoou  o»  for  two  ycere  paat  1  uaT©  dusidoralod  fai  tain, 
and  havo  had  tbo  satisfaction  of  lauding,  after  lhal  two  years'  inter iaL 
Ailed  am  it  ban  Iron  nitli  th«  most  unplruouit  nvi-nta,  and  with  eou- 
sequvut   ditiVrcaoos   of  conduct  and   opinion,  no  change  in    I 
>liuuiiuu\>ti  of  cordiality  or  coafiioncc,  and  a  gradual  but  1 
growing  approximation  of  sentiments  in  regard  both  to  persona  aui 
things.* 

Canning,  now  firmly  convinced  that  the  country  was  as 
weary  as  himself  of  *  the  D\$mpiin  Ministry,*  as  Lady  .Malmcs- 
bury  contemptuously  styles  them  in  a  letter  lu  Frere,  began 
immediately  to  collect  signatures  to  a  petition  requesting 
Ad  ding  ton  to  resign  in  favour  of  Pitt.  Matters  were  progress- 
ing well  when  Lord  Mulgrave  betrayed  the  project,  and  Pitt 
sent  his  commands  that  no  further  steps  should  be  taken  by  bis 
Monds).  Canning  was  forced  to  obey,  and  consoled  himself  bv 
writing  lampoons  against  *  the  Doctor,1  bis  family,  and  his 
adherents,  and  by  grumbling,  as  usaal,  to  Frere. 

"  I  am  cv&fidcnt,  perfectly  confident.'  bo  writes  on  August  USth, 
1808.  ■  thai  bad  nut  my  plan  vt  last  KoTunbcr  been  betrayed  to  Till 
(be  Vtilgrave),  an.)  bad  P.  done  a  hat  be  ougfct  to  Weo  done,  tamed 
a  Joaf  ear  to  tna  disclosure  and  let  the  thing  go  on  aa  if  h*  had 
known  nothing  of  it,  tbo  Ooeomment  would  bare  fallen  before  the 
end  of  the  before  Chiwtmas  Station.' 

Another  attempt  was  made  to  bring  back  Pitt,  on  the  eve  of 
war,  in  the  March  and  April  of  1?*03.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
Addington  wbo  proposed  bis  return.  Hat  Pitt  refused  to  take 
often,  unless  be  were  assured  that  the  King  wished  him  to  do 
sn.     He  made  no  other  conditions,  'only  reserving  to  himself 
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die  power  of  declining  the   undertaking  altogether,  if  he  could 

OCX   form    such    a    government    as    would    enable    him    in    liis 

meat  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  nation  with  a  fair  pro- 

htbility  of  success.'      Rut  the  same  Cabinet  could   nnt  possibly 

iftdddc  A'liiiiigton's  party  and  the  Grenvilles,  who  were  among 

able  nf  Pitt's  rapporteur  and   the  negotiations  were 

ken  off 

The  Mgolietiooa  for  peace  wilb  France  were  also  proving  of 
no  avail.  Deccired  by  our  reatlinos*  to  grant  all  that  wag 
contained  in  the  Preliminary  Articles,  Napoleon  increased  his 
drmandt.  Kngland,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that  enough, 
il  [Hit  too  much,  had  been  conceded,  and  would  jield  no 
further.  Tin-  final  rupture  catnr  when  we  refused  to  give  up 
NftJtatOthe  KnigbU  of  St.  John.  On  May  18th,  1808,  war 
vtt  declared  bl  the  King's  name. 

Pitt  resumed   his  parliamentary  attendance,   and  a  change  of 

sacne  kind  eeemad    innniririi:      On  June  3rd,  Colonel  Patten 

Rioved   for  a  Vote  of  Censure   on  *  the  remissness   and  want  of 

vigilance  of  the   Ministry  previous  to  the  Declaration  of  War.1 

The  court*  of  action  which    Pitt   had   marked  out  for  himself 

foibadc  him   to  join  in  the  censure;  on   the  other   hand,  he 

coold  not  openly  support   tin-   Ministers  against  his  own  party. 

He  therein;    moved   that   the  question   should   be  put  by,  and 

that  the  House  should  proceed  to  the  Order*  of  the  Day.     Only 

■Ax   followed    him   into  the   lobby,   and   Canning  was  not 

among  thern.     The  King  and  the  (Jnvernmcnt  were  rejoin- ii  ei 

this  signal  defeat.     Canning's  opinion   is  given   in  a  letter  to 

Frrrr.  dated  Whitehall,  Juu.'  '.»(!».  1*03:— 

•Out  great  Prvjoot  for  Uio  Session  has  failed.   A.  is  not  out.     N<ir 

l\  likely  to  be  in.     But  tho  next  beat  object  is  fully  attained.     P.  is 

-.  aruMi'dlv,  uumi^takably,  and  irrevocably  separated  from 

not   '"  ■  ility   to  him,  restrained  from  being  go 

only  by  consul* 'ration  tor  tho  K.     This  consideration  prevented  Ain 

frau  *pe«Viiig  out  on  Friday  night  what  ho  thought  of  tho  conduct 

of  tie  Ministers  in  tho  Into  dwcussiim  with   fYrauco).     He  tixik  a 

isriridle   line,  which,  ax   middle   lines   generally  do,  nud    generally 

aogfat  to  do,  lod  to  disoonifituro  and  diagraco.     He  divided  but  56. 

V?c,iia  frii-mlh,  win-  bed  already  declarud  agaiunt  A.,  could  not  in 

bosoor  or  ■  y  follow    him  iu  this  division — (one  or  two  did, 

bat  in  mass  vrc  could  not)  — we  had  afterwards  a  division  of  onr  own, 

^hstt  Pitt  won  gono  out  of  tho  Uousu.' 

Then   follow   the   names   of   the    thirty-four    who   supported 
"1  Patten's  motion,  divided   by  Canning  into  *  Grcnvilles 
snd    WimiUuis/   'Us   or    Pitt's     Friends,'    and    *  Lord    Fita> 
silliaaVa/ 
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*  All  P.'a  moderate  friend*  went  awny.  For  mnil  moat  of  hi« 
immediate  follower*  did  the  umo.  Those  of  M  Opposition  who  did 
stay,  voted  with  Government.  Bootlo  shirked  nod  Boriusdotj*  voted 
with  GoYtnuaouL  in  tbo  Houko  of  l.onl  Uj  fur  the  last 
two  months,  as  heartily  ha  heart  muld  il.  -im  m  tho  cry  A#*inat  the 
J»r.  No  mutter.  I  am*  glad  In:  nan  twos  brought  to  tho  teet.  Other* 
{upon  tho  whole »  stood  it  wclL  Arid  wo  could  master  a  few  more 
than  are  hens  recorded.' 

After  several  rain  attempts  to  induce  Pitt  '  to  take  some 
mort  dacithw  lino  of  hi*  own,'  Canning  left  town  for  WVlhrrk, 
where  Mrs,  Canning'  was  then  staying  on  a  visit  to  her  sister, 
the  Ouches*  of  Portland,  firmly  resolved — so  he  declared — D4M 
to  set  foot  again  in  tho  House  of  Commons  until  the  next 
Session.     But. 

■  when   I  had  been  about  flow  wuek*  nt   Wrlhouk.  I  was  surprised 
by  tho  tight  of  a  Division  in  tho  Hon-:  ' 

ment  of  lVa  to  a  Tax  BUL     1  thou.'  it  11  right  to  hurry  tip  to  Town 
wiili  all  possible  speed,   in  hopes  of  being  in  his  1 
Ttut  while  I  wAtf  apoo  tho  road  be  bad  divided  onoauani  with  a  Nnloet 
24 — and  after  I   reached  Town  thoro   wu  no  further  opportanity. 
1  wot*  glad,  however,  that  I  came.     And  110,  1  thought,  waa  he.     The 
difference  of  my  Vutv  from  hi*  on  tho  Motion  for  Ceustuv,  had  boon 
made  the  grounds  of  report*  of  1  jimrn  1  and  tinnl   Separation;  which 
the  appearing  at  his  side  for  u  week  together  in  tho  House,  ready  to 
follow  Int. i,  if  be  had  found  occasion  to  try  his  strength 
c&potio  his  weakness)  a  third  time,  completely  did  aw  ay.     I  was  glad, 
too,  to  havo  an  opportunity  of  seeing  tho  progress  which  had  been 
inado,  in   tho  course  of  his  parliamentary  attendance,  in  contempt, 
dislike,    and    thorough    uiJKvTornublc    indication    against    tho    Dr. 
mix!  liis  \vhulo  System.     It  was  no  small  Rati* Caution  to  iuc,  wliuui  lie. 
himI   bis  D6Qtta]  fi-wml*,  thn   CamdenS,  VllHerfl  (Long**  pnrhap*)(  dre^ 
had  heen  accusing  of  passion  and  acrimony,  to  rind  that  1*.  won  in  a 
temper  to   which  mi  no   was  mildness,   whenever  he  wu  personally' 
opjroscd  to  A.,  and  that  he  had  in  the  judgment  of  impartial  people — 
und  still  more  (as  you   may  Rnppoaft\  according   to  Ibo  rry  of  the 
fflaiaterialisl  t — lafoMd  Koto  the  debate*  a  degree  of  contain  ptooTia 
afpecity   not  likely  (one  should  imagine)  to  be  generated  11  poo  tho 
modification*  uf  u  Tin  Dill.' 

Cunning  was  disposed   to   think  that   Pitt's  conduct   at   this 
time  was  doing  him  no  good  in  the  public  opinion. 

*  Whether   tho  refinement   of  refusing  to  condemn  them  for  tho 

not!  'iiu:.-  4.f  t^uill  whir"  1  In  hi*  iMiinion  U  well  U  IB  BUBO)  si  id 
that  t.f  CfaoM  who  composed  our  minority)  Ministers  had  boon 
accumulating  ever  since  the  Fuaee  of  AinioriK,   ami  1 1  it  n    dividing 
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afsiosi  them  upon  petty  amendment*  fu  BaeeniM  CkDJOti  bu  likely 
Uj  hsrr  the  pffwl  which    In*  no  Softbt  in)  -lumld,  .  .  .  or  that 

the  jdaitt,  U»r« ■!•■  rVStiffht,  l*tb«a  ii"l  llnii^ 

m  tJit ^distinction*  which  but  bad  generalship,  * il 

opposition,    good     opportunity*  uitirnll>      !-i.     am]     ill     mm* 

Tcxatiniwly   nought    for   t<.   repair    them — thic   I  do  not.    pretend    to 

deoerraioo,  I  Imvi;  m  own  opinion  {  bid  it  m  right  ii  aoafefl  that 
it  i*  not  tho  pre  Tailing  opinion  oron  among  our  own  frienda. 
Lore* xi,  on  whoso  judgment  1  utu  geuorally  iucliuud  to  plat*,  much 
reliant**,  and  vn.  iirr  able  tojiidgn  fumi  having 

on  tho  spot  tho  wbolu  :.-  <   I  have  boon  absent,  with  the 

of  about  a  week,  for  the  lout  fchroo  moot  hi  of  tho  Session'', 
iv«a  that  P.  haft  done  himself  good  and  tho  Government  anion 
in  t)  •  of  Common*.   ...   I  see  no  reason  now  why  A.'« 

iniatratioti  aliould  imt  boMil(.<  on  ami  huIIukI.  the  Country.  And 
thia  is  tho  oaorc  provoking,  a*  I  do  really  think  that  there  aro  moaas 
and  hope*  of  raiMii;  uv  to  a  piteh  ofylorj  aod  powvr(tBoli 

aa  St  ban  never  uttiiiwd  baftm*,  il"  uo  I  Am  in  int  ration  were  in  ablo 
bands.  Kay,  I  am  not  sure  that  thu  tendency  to  rise  ii  not  ao  strong, 
that  it  iriU  riM  in  spite  evou  of  the  overlaying  eupprovtsivo  niupidity 
of  the  preeeut  people.  And  then  thuy  will  have  the  audit  of  whut 
they  cxinld  not  help,  and  a  long  lease  to  ruin  u*  at  tlmit  Iki'mut 

In  this  letter  to  Prere,  Canning  enclosed  a  pamphlet  which 
Lad  lately  appeared.  No  iminra  <»:»•  mentioned,  utid  the 
pamphlet  itself  is  not  forthcoming,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  must 
Lave  been  the  celebrated  'Cursory  Remarks  upon  the  Stata  of 
Partli'u  1  \  I  W.ir  Observer,*  which  profpssod  to  riVQ  an  account 
«i  the  recent  negotiations  between  Pitt  and  Addington.  It 
aorused  Pitt  of  deceit  in  pledging  himself  to  support 
Addington'a  (internment  without  having  the  least  intention  of 
fulfilling  tin?  pledge,  anil  of  making  no  effort  to  restrnin  his 
owe  party.     Canning  was  singled  out  for  special  bin  me. 

1  Mr.  Pitt  unequivocally  approved  tho  poaco.  Mr.  Windham,  tho 
Gttnmllee  and  their  adherent*,  a*  decidedly  affected  to  lament  and 
condemn  it ;  while  lb*  pergonal  frlnudKof  Mr  in  md  the  nftmbi  ri 
most  attached  and  davoUd  to  him  by  thi>  habits  of  private  life,  t<>*>k 
teo  liberty  of  disclaiming  him  for  their  lender  mid  imlul^'d  in  ovory 

rata  of  tancou:.  :nali  -,  and  hostility  nguiuht  tho  |Kir»vn  who  had 
jrr*uimjili'"ti  to  1111  hi*  vacant  place  in  the  f'tihir  i  t.  Of  thin  jnrty, 
Mr,  Cftuaing,  if  Ml  the  founder,  had  tho  reputation  of  being  tho 
KstlsT.1 

Tee  Near  Obieiver  then  made  merry  over  Canning's  displeasure 
*l  Pitt's  irfuvtl  to  join  in  tin-  vote  ,.,f  utiisuic. 

'I  know  indeed  that  to  Mr.  Canning  Mr.  Pitt  has  not  appeared  to 
aave  actod  with  ituflieicul  energy  and  character  in  this  inetnoTaUf 

vote.  .  .  , 
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vote.  .  .  .  Mr.  Canning's  indignation  boa  carried  him  so  fur  that  ho 
Lin*  scarcoly  aincu  made  bis  spiicurauco  iu  the  House  ;  but  I  kojHS  ho 
will  forgive  lh**  hv/iZ-iu'-j*  of  hfo  right  hononrabU  friend  Ami  rwtnrn.* 

lie  taunted  Canning  with  briny;  '  %  uirre  partisan  and  stickler 
for  the  house  of  Grcnville,'  and  asked  him — 

•  Whether   ho   hud   boon  justar  to  himself  and   to  bis  own  jast 
pretensions  ami  character  tlmn  we  have  scon  him  to  the  sensibility 
i if  Ins  friend  and  natron,  when  hu  coude»eended  to  become  a  ben 
squibs  and  epigram*,  a  Under  of  doggrvl  and  lampoon,  a  HU 
the  war  of  abuse  asd   uiveotivo,  an  mstrument  of  Mr.  Windham,  ami 
an  auxiliary  of  Cobbott?' 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  was  unknown.  Canning  believed 
liini  to  bd  n  membcT  of  the  Mouse  of  Commons,  '  (mm  mnnr 
minuti®  which  would  have  escaped  a  person  out  of  doors.* 
CoplCi  of  it  were  sent  to  several  persona  by  Mr.  VartsJtUtt, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  naturally  led  Pitt's  friends  to 
think  that  Addington  was  responsible  for  it.  Canning  tuadc 
an  attempt  to  find  out  something  from  the  publisher,  but 
without  success.  *  Hatcbard  is  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  will  not 
tell  mi*.  He  lvlmvwl  very  well  about  it,  for  he  brought  me 
the  proofs  of  the  port  relating  to  myself,  offering  to  refuse  to 
publish  it  if  I  objected  ;   but  1  saw  nothing  to  object  to.* 

With  the  pamphlet   ( '.timing  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  fro 
Pitt  to  Addington,  which  litis  also  disappeared. 

*  P.,  at  the  time  that  ho  gave  it  to  mo,  absolutely  forbade  iu  bel 
communicated— except  to  two  or  three  Persons  then  in  London, 
the  transaction  is  now  so  long  past  that  it  is  a  matter  of  history,  an 
the  representation  ao  impudently  given  of  it  iu  the  1'auiphltt  makes 
it  ueetttutary  tlmt  the  tttiOQWAt  should  ftOQOIDpiSJv  it.  Thin  letter 
from  P.  to  A.  waft  tho  conclusion  «-f  tho  Nogoctation.  AM  I  boli«vs% 
did  reply  to  it,  but  bin  reply  was  mcro  txdker  and  lame  exculpation 
and  profesaion  ;  except  indeed  that  he  insinuates,  or  rather  asss 
pretty  roundly,  that  P.  first  intimated  to  him.  A.,  Inn  desiro  to 
brought  into  office,  and  ihut  bo,  A.,  thought  hu  was  coming  u 
exactly  to  hie  wishes,  in  proposing  t"  bring  him  in  as  he  did, 
tin  present Gov<-;  n !ii<  ui  sm  iii  aid  *<f  «/.  This,  P.  wye,  is  a  til  , 
tho  rent,  you  will  nnd  the  Pamphlet  entertaining  enough,  and  may 
rely  upon  it  us  their  party  aottL  I  think  it  might  be  well  answered, 
nnd   have  had  some  thoughts  of  unaivoring  it  myself,  but  X  shall 

frobably  be  too  luzy,  and  1  ahull  at  all  events  wait  to  see  what  turn 
,'h  luiml  bikpK  towariln  the  Mooting  of  Psn liaJQ60t  in  Niresubor 
before  I  make  up  my  mind  whether  to  give  myself  auy  more  trouble- 
about  party  politicks  in  or  out  of  Parliament.' 

Tiie  *  Cursory  Remarks'  were  so  widely  read  and  discussed 
that  some  answer  bad  to  be  made  ;   but   Pitt  bod  suffered  too 

much 
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much  from  the  enmity  caused  on  nil  side*  by  Canning'*  jrux 
rfnprit  to  entrust  him  with  surh  n  delicate  talk,  and  Canning 
"u  again  a  disappointed  man.      When  he  next  writes  lu  1 
r's  pamphlet  '  nan  become 

■Hal   atroelraiK    instance    of    private   injrriuit.iiili1    and    i*-r<umal 

tojuticc  that  ct or  was  published.  .  .  .   E  should  havo  boon  very  glad 

tobeaaked  to  undertake  the  answer.     Unasked  1  would  not  mctdlo 

L      Proffered  services  are  too  cheap  to  he  prized.      And  I  mn 

now  pretty  well  used  to  ih»»  dinVronce  between  <  i>"n  ami  tacit 
<neour*$*nierit,  and  know  what  it  tl  to  act  ujkiii  ono's  own  OOKfktaon 
tUt  what  ono  ie  doing  U  sgrcoablc  to  tboao  for  wlu>sc  sako  it  ia 
done,  at  tlie  risque  of  being  disavowed  in  the  face  of  the  world  fofl 

M irregular  and  ungoverowl  seal,  if  tho  result  should  lie  OH 
ory  or  tin  \»>  i<  ■  I  f  the  hour  changed.  Had  P.  expressed  a 
bi  and  promised  U>  abide  by  my  answer,  I  should  havo  boon  Pttdj 
to  do  my  U»t,  and  I  could  haw  done  it  better  tliau  I  ever  diil 
anything — I  am  siiro  T  could.  Rnt  T  hopn  it  wan  not  owing  to  a 
tiwsking  disposition  to  sopsrato  kit  caaa  from  that  of  his  friends  :  I 
bopo  it  was  not  from  that  motive  that  ho  preferred  putting  it  in  ■ 
ftuer  band*.     But  in  other  hauls  1  am  afraid  it  is, — ichvee  f  ■■ 

T  know  only  thai  tin-  opportunity  of  publishing  it  to  advantage 
u  lost  by  having  doforrod  it  till  nftur  tho  mooting  of  Fnrliamont, 
nil  the  mind*  of  people  nxo  ftill  of  ofh'.r  matters,  and  the  attack 
itself  forgutbiu,  though  tho  mischief  done  by  it  in  not  likely  to  U:  so 
kmr  tflba '".' 

Tht  person  wbom  Pitt  invited  to  answer  the   Near  Observer 
»i»  Mr.  Courtcnay,  son  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  had 

C  Mi  shed  an  essay  on  finance  which  met  with  general  approval. 
si  pamphlet  was  written  from  Long's  notes  under  Pitt  s  super- 
ideoce,  and  Is  entitled  *A  Plain  Answer  to  the  Mini* 
Mutations  and  Calumnies  contained  in  tbe  Cursory  Remarks  «»l 
*  Near  Observer  ;  by  n  More;  Acute  Observer.  It  is  well 
and  clearly  written,  with  a  dignity  and  sell-restraint  which 
contrast  favuurublji  with  the  violent  Invective  of  the  N«SU 
Observer  ;  but  tbe  impression  lelt  on  the  reader's  mind, 
cr  from  accident  or  design,  is  that  Pitt  was  separating  bis 
i  m  from  that  of  Canning. 

'Whan  tho  Near  OUeMer  thinks  (most  raistakouly)  that  it  would 
Uio  boon  so  easy  for  Mr.  Pitt  to  have  coutronlod  and  guided  tho 
(aruamentary  conduct  of  3//.  Canning,  it,  will  not  bo  thought 
ursa»t-n*hlo  m  me  to  suppose  that  M r  Addington  tnaj  hams  iobn 
fldnwMS ptor  tho  conduct  *>t  tbs-Stai  >)  the  Treasury,1 

FtrtbeT  on   it   is  expressly  staled   that   'Mr,   Pitt   disapproved 
tifkly  of  Mi.  Canning'  rainry  conduct.' 

Atter  this,  reconciliation   between   Pitt  and  Addington   was 
impossible.      The  state  of  Pitt's  health  made  liiin  slow  to  agree 

to 
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tn  iho  coum?  nhlch  hi*  friends  Qfgod  upon  him.  In  a  conver- 
sation with  Lord  Malmesbury,  he  described  iiiinself  as  *  assailed 
in  |iruM!  and  verse '  by  his  *  eager  anil  anient  yonng  friends,* 
Canning  and  Lcveson.  Canning  was  growing  rerv  impatient 
of  Pitt'*  delay. 

*  Ho  panses,  aud  Loiu'Ut***,  arid  shirks,  and  shnfllo*,  to  aToM  going 
into  direct  open  avowed  parliamentary  opposition ;  tut  it  i*  all  in 
vain.  Go  Le  uiufel.  Jiko  all  vx-Mtuisier*  befuru  him,  a  little  *oon*»r 
or  a  Kill*  later;  and  if  ho  will  QOt  tot  BU  go  before  htm,  I  must  vrnU 
his  time.' 

There  vai  not  much  longer  for  the  restless  spirit  to  wait. 
The  Kings  illness  precipitated  the  crisis,  (■rrnvillc  formed  a 
junction  with  Fax,  and  made  nvrrrures  to  Canning.  G* n 
replied  on  February  2Uth,  1804,  in  a  Jctter  a  copy  of  wb..  . 
hit  own  handwriting,  is  among  the  Frere  papers,  tie  agtted 
that  a  change  oi  Ministry  was  imperaiira,  but  be  vwaed 
Granville  that  be  considered  himself  at  '  unpledged  as  to  any 
oosaaction  with  mj  Nan  Government  (however  otherwise 
Euunoepdambla)  in  vhidi  Mr-  Kit  almuM  not  be  include].' 

rVhai  Addington  resigned  in  April  1.S04,  it  was  propov 
form  *a  comprehensive  admiiiistration '  which   should   include 
Fox    and   Grenville.      Bnt   the   King  was    determined  agsjfitl 
admitting  I'ox.  nnd  Grenville  would  ■•  office  without  his 

new  ally.  Pitt  wai  bitterly  indignant  at  GrenvilU's  refusal  to 
support  him.  •  1  will  tench  that  proad  man  I  can  do  without 
him/  he  exclaimed,  *  if  it  costs  mi;  my  liffl 

Cunning  nt  first  declined  to  take  pnrt  in  the  new  udministra- 
ii ■•11,  giving  as  his   reasons  thai    be  ftYM    DOI  yei    ripe  for  - 
and  thul  Pitt  might  be  accused  oi    partiality  in   choosing 
IVrhnpa  he  was  beginning  to  see  how  much  barm  he  riml  done 
to  his  patron's  cause   in   the   last   I h re*  j ears.      In   the  end   he 
1  <  iiMiitrd  ti»  become  Treasurer  of  the  Nary.       I  "nl  bfl  ■matrlr  for 
Of,  i'Tcro  left  Madrid  in  the  summer  of  1804,  and  wo  have  onlv 
a  taw  ui uin [il mnt  lines   sent  by  Canning   to   meet    bin 
road  towards  home: — 

•  Hmr  1\  at  length  enmo  forward  in  Parliament—  bow  the  Gorcrn- 
nM  ui  was  oldigcd  to  tuni  itoolf  ont  how  tho  nohcano  of  a  large  ccsn- 
nrebaDi  ivt  Administration  had  nearly  auoceLHkd.  and  l.v  what  means 
it  fiiilcd— hon*  I  did  all  1  mtihl  fur  11  unci  how  X  wonld  fain  hare 
boon  loft  ont  <if  tliat  which  van  formed  Instead  d  it— bat  how,  in 
spito  of  mywjlf,  I  am  Treasurer  of  thu  Nary,  axu  matters  for  many  a 
DOIiTOTtation,' 

1  Living    plenty   oi   work,   and    having    Frere   within    reach* 
Canning  now  wrote  fewer  and   briefer  letters,  with  tli 
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«cn  to  public  events.     Pitt's  Inat  years  of  office  were  troubled 

■<t  his  foJlowpTt-      Mr.  Addington,  under  the 

at*  title  of   I^ml   Sidmouth,  became    President  of  the  Council, 

i  dttgnrt  of  Canning,  who  prompil>    tendered  hi* 

'  on,  but  wiw  induced  t«»  withdraw  it.     Lord  Bwdwidn 

md  Mr.  I-'osteT  hrul   a  violent  dispute.     Canning's  account  of  it 

:  very  clear,  but  be  describe!   Pitt  as  trying  to  reconcile 

litem  •  in  hit  ittnal  balancing  way.* 

Lord  Sidmouth  soon  found  his  position  unbearable,  and 
nrtiied,  as  was  announce!  to  I'mr  m  the  following  lines 
scribbled  *»n  a  small  ahect  of  note-paper  :  — 

'Sal..  Julr  6.  1006. 

'Tin       ot  1.  1   in  Miit  again. 

■  So  things  may  como  about  Again.' 

There  could  bo  DO  iynij>afli\  Iwtween  the  l>nlliant  genius 
soil  i  dull    man   whom   George    111.    it\  led    'his   dwtl 

Chiccellor  of  the  Exchequer.* 

But  a  cbanp  1  i  n  _\  I  <  side  which  nil  Other  changes 

sint  into  nothing,  Pitt's  health  had  long  been  failing,  and  he 
died  on  January  -'3rd,  1806.  There  are  no  letters  from  Canning 
to  Frere  until  the  September  of  that  year  ;  it  is  easy  to  Imagine 
tiat  what  he  felt  could  aOt  li e   let  down  on  pefM  t. 

In  1K12,  when  speaking  at  Liverpool,  Canning  said  : — 

one  man  while  ho  lived  1  wan  dorofced  with  all  ray  heart  and 
sH  my  soal-    Bii  ii*th  of  Mr.  i'itt,  1  acJmowledgl  ao  teedei 

■t  political  allegiance  lies  buriod  in  bin  gnire.' 

From  the  time  of  Pitts  death,  ho  waj  indeed  •  a  ma«*>rleis 
one.'     He  stood  alone,  and  hod  to  face  the  consequences  of  hi* 

Ci  misdeeds.      An   accidental   meeting   with    Lord   Sidmouth 
ajlit  about  a  reconciliation,  but   there  were  others  who   h  .  I 
Hi  his  stings,  and  who  were  ever  ready  to  avenge  themeeJvea 
H-  had  his  private  sorrows,  also.     ■  Little  George,1  who  bad 

an  incurable  lameness  in  bii  cbildbood,  DCi  aiDfl  .1 
^aprteai  invalid,  and  died  in  March  1820,  to  Ins  lather's 
incipirasiblr  grief.      'Oil  all    sides  were    half-catiaiigcd  friends 

.slf-reconciled    enemies.'       Frere,    to    whom    he    alu 
hriied    for    sympathy,    had   settled    in    Malta,  onU    visiting   hi« 

ngland   occasionally.      Old    hopes   were   gone, 
fiuoosf.vicd,  and  Canning  was  fast  breaking  down  bent  ftth 
Udofloil  and  anxiety.     The  two   longest  letter*  in  the  Prate 
wlltttion,    written    in    \WA    and    1825,   show   how  times 
daaeed  with  him. 

Londonderry*  suicide  Canning  returned  to  the 

Forrij 
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Foreign  Office,  unci  had  been  greatly  occupied  bj  the  trouble*  ii 
the  Peninsula.  The  Revolution,  which  begun  in  .Spain  in  1820, 
spread  to  Portugal.  John  VI.  of  Portugal  wu  ready  to  grtni  » 
new  Constitution.  Both  he  anil  his  duel  adviser,  the  -\iar.|uu 
Palmella,  felt  that  tlnr  old  drsjvitiftiti  ma  'Inn!.  Hut  lie  wu 
goaded  on  the  one  aide  by  the  revolutionaries,  who  demanded 
'the  Constitution  of  181s,'  and  on  the  other  by  the  AbtO* 
lututs,  headed  by  hit  own  wife  and  son,  who  would  bear  i 
changes.  In  1823  Louis  X\  111.  sent  the  Due  d'Ango.. 
into  the  Peninsula  with  a  French  army  to  crush  the  rebels. 
Canning  would  fain  hare  sent  an  Knglish  army  to  expel  the 
invaders,  but  he  saw  that  the  risk  would  be  too  great.  He 
therefore  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Spanish- 
Amcriran  coloniea,  and,  to  use  his  own  words.  •  r:  \ew 

World  into  bein^  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old,' 

The  first  of  the  two  letters,  dated  August  7th,  182-3,  opens 
with  something  of  the  old  spirit.  Canning  has  treated  rrerc 
'scandalously,*  but  he  will  atone  fur  it  by  stopping  the  Malta 
mail  until  his  letter  is  finished,  winch  'may.  Iron  the  incon 
vciiR-ucc  which  it  will  occasion  to  the  gcnrml  corntspofulatoe 
of  the  island,  be  accepted  by  you  as  an  Atonement.' 

*  Firnl,  let  iuu  thuuk  you  for  all  your  communication!.  Torse  a* 
well  as  prow*.  T  do  not  laugh  at  your  solution  of  propheciaa.  I  do 
verily  feel  sometimes  as  if  the  "ends  of  tho  world  wore  coinc  upon 
lis."  It  is  clear  that  tho  present  state  of  things  cannot  latt.  It  ii 
one  of  hearing  and  struggling  between  conflicting  pi  iaolvli  ^.  Which 
will  get  tho  better,  Heaven  knows  ;  bnt  Mint  the  ttrugglc  e*nn< 
eternal  is  plain.     Apropc*  to  this  topiok  (^  aptopot^  hate 

oomoe  Mr.  Owon  of  Lanark  f.»r  n  soo  Hid  uimIkh 

I  haw  already  given  him,  to  BJ  infinite  c  r*L  mid  auuWug)  ;  his 
purpoao  being  to  show  that  nothing  but  tho  ratahlifchfui-nt  o(  his 
parallelogram*  can  euro  the  evils  of  tho  world,  and  wpeciallr  of 
Ireland.  1  won't  see  him  I  won't.  1  am  writing  to  Mr.  r'reru  by 
tho  Malta  Mail,  and  Mr.  Owen  may  set  off  fjr  Lanark  if  ho  will"; 
.  him  mm   I  will  lint       Bo  1C  |>rooee<l. 

"Coming  down  to  mora  earthly  things,  I  wan  delighted  to  and 
your  notions  of  what  was  tho  host  lino  in  politicks  tally  with  my 
own.  1  do  not  deny  that  I  had  au  itch  foi  n  u  ail  i  '  ice,  and 
that  a  little  provocation  might  have  ■  it  into  an  erupt-on. 

Bill  I'Miuiiatoly  the  batter  reason  pn  vailed;  and  I  look  luck  on  the 
dooituon  with  entire  and  perfect  eolf-congratulalion.  Never  vm 
tho  Country  so  complotolv  tetie&ed  iritfc  me  comet,  taken  by  Uw 
Government— or,  I  might  any,  ao  grateful  tor  It  Par  they  wir  and 
folt — felt  in  their  own  hearts  und  judged  by  their  own  that 

there  was  a  groat  temptation  tho  other  way.  .  .  . 

4  The  truth  is  that  tht  Freuuh  Uorcrnuient  never  seriously  re*' 
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lL«  mtr.  and  npnr  rti<   pkn  urn]  ui  |    hut.  Muffered  Uiwu- 

I  to  h*  ilriv.Ti  mi  from  poaitti-ni   fee  position  (pafttfooJ  position  I 

intondt  >it  tlic  Ultragcoua  party  of  thoir  follower^  their  pokers 

rs.  nod  navo  beco  lured  on  from  OM  military  poguni 

in  Spain,  by  the  ism.-xpcctoil   fmiiliiim  of  abetf  lulvunri',  till 

now  »t  the  extremity  •»!  nimlU  with  all  the  foltretSOs 

iood  behind  tlicm.      A  failure   bofor*  Osdi«   would   rouw>  tho 

'    agaioul  tlioxo,  and  make  llioii   retreat  as  murderous  *h 

thatr  sdramvi   has   boa*   hlondlast.     Thn   rapture   of  Cadiz  would 

tbtoIt©  them  in  difficulties  of  another  lort — the  Allien,  with  Russia 

bead,  boin^  all  for  tbo  lie  Abmluto.  and  the  French  boing 

to  ouuaetbitig  liberal  and  reprcsoutstivu,  and  the  Spaniards 

intliing  but  to  hut*  and  persecute  oeoh  other.     Wo 

of  all  th it,  and   have  00  disposition  to  gtl  Into  it.      NftMinr 

aor  Franc*    <nro  much  for  our  -  DOO  unlosa  wo  would 

interfere  an  pariUAU* ;  but  tho  Allies  lament  themselves  heavily  at 

■inanition  from  them,  and  cannot,  for  their  lives,  imagine  how  il 

happened  that  in  disclaiming  their  t» -   n ■  i j . ] <  •    w$   ifesuld  have 

what  wo  rosily  nxsai,  and  should  thereafter  coutiuuo  pcrtinsoi- 

to  act  as  we  have  said.     A  Little  prude:  y,  a  little  du«t  for  the  eye* 

finnan  of  Oommwifi,  they  oonld  iimiWataml,  and  were  i  renan  d 

fee  it;  bat  thin  real  faqd  fid*  diaapiu'oliatioii  astound*  thorn,  and  tho 

•tardy  adherence  U>  it,  whou  nolsody  ia  by,  when  wo  might  jnat  lilt 

the  mask,  ai.-l  afaov  our  mil  enuuU-uaiu-i-  Ui  thoiu  w  itlioul  tbu  world'* 

veriag  it, — thi*  is  really  carrying  tho  jest  Urn  far,  mid  they  can  tell  u* 

flainry  that  they  wiih  wo  would  hnvo  done  ami  "cesso  OM  fanning 

ibo  history  uf  this  I  could  tell  thorn  in  two  word* — or  rutin 

4e  substitution   of   mm   word   for   itnolhur — for  *'  Alliance  "   x\su\ 

**  EBglsrvl,"  and  you  haw  tho  elite  of  my  poliov. 

•T~ae  moat  porploxing  part  of  tho  attain;  of  Spain  ic  tho  inHiioDOO 
uo3  tbo  good  or  ill  turn  of  them  (bo  pood  or  ill  which  it  may)  in 
hlely  to  have  np<:i  tW«  of  Portugal.  Pnlinello  is  there  in  a  most 
tfitieal  Bituotion.  If  the  Branch  lire  Imflltvl  in  Spain,  a  new  Jacobin 
Involution  mar  break  out  n.  .i-u^il  11  they  auooeed,  that  cril 
oay  kc  SToidod  ;  but  another  ->f  an  opposite  sort  may  spring  ap,  in 

■     Oltra^MiUH      fu..1i:un.      InUd      to     ttll        mud  i  In  B .1  i  00,      mill       ';<.■     jug 

Fabnells  and  bis  moderate  Reform  a  out  uf  doom.  Tho  best  tkiftg 
for  ail  tho  world  would  bo  a  compromise  in  Spain ;  but  that  is  tbo 
«e  thing  not  to  be  had.     Long  years  of  havoo  must  precede  it 

ueotal  with  tho  ^uestiutis  of  Spain  and  Portugal  sro  tboSBOf* 
dnr  r«rjicotWe  AmnHesR,  nrbloli  are  aavered,  bmud  all  doobt,  from 
tsrir  rsspsotivv  Mother  Countries  for  over.  What  a  world  docs  tbu 
OMfcrstion  opon ! 

'Yet  ■  Amnios  thu.s   nrcssiog  upoa  nrjr  ■Itnnliiiii, 

■d  Africa  too.— for  wo  huro  Slave  Trado  matters  is  ■koiafi  n  (sod 
sfalla  too  wss  in  Africa  till  Van  *  moved  it  by  Act  of  Parliaxc 
— AsU  I  own  to  yon,  1  often  turn  with  longing  cyos  to  the  Qvmrlsr 
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of  tho  World  which  I  havu  abaudouod,  and  wish  myself  got. 
som*  uighly  or  n  hundred  inilliona  iu  the  shade*  of  Boirackporc. 
Nothing  hut  tho  BfOBt  of  this  tirnr  twolvwnnntb  •  could  MH 
changed  xay  destination  ;  and  whatever  might  b©  tho  dictate  of  publiel; 
duty  (and  I  boliovo  1  estimated  that  Aright)  I  am  far  from  sure  thai 
publick  duty  nlouo  would  havo  induced  uic  to  acquiesce  in  the  change 

*  I'.nt  jiiinr  .Iniin  rniild  never  tioidn  tin  thought  of  ludil 
ll;ii;i.  t  i'iil:<  r.  Tli*'}  laid  mftilt  11  ji  ih-ir  laiadl  feO  BO  Bit*!  RM  ;  h.r. 
vrhen  tho  opportunity  no  unoxpootcaly  aroso  of  my  staying  hero  with- 
thom.  and  in  a  situation  and  undor  circumstances,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  mo  full  of  nil  that  just  ambition  riHiuirvl,  why,  it  was 
impossible  bo  resist;  and  most  reluctantly  I  guvo  up  tho  solid  for 
tho  shilling — eoeo,  wealth,  and  a  second  publick  life  in  tho  House  of 
Peers,  for  toil,  incouveniouco,  and  total  retreat  niW  a  few.  a  Tory 
fowjrcarn  of  splendid  trouble. 

'Tho  sacrifice  was  cnormouu  ;  but  it  is  made.  "You  can  havo  no 
conception  of  tho  labour  which  1  undergo.  Tho  two  function*  of 
Foreign  Secretary  and  Loader  of  tho  House  of  Coxainon*  are  too 
iiiii.'Ii  for  any  man,  and  ought  not  to  Ikj  united;  though  I  of  course 
would  rather  die  under  thou  than  separut-'  tin  in.  or  consent  to  hsre 
separation  in  my  person, 

*  I  baft  DO  reason  to  be  personally  difesatibGod  with  thcSebsiou.  .  .  - 
My  business  has  been  rather  to  defeat  prophecies,  and  to  duuppoist 
calculations  of  evil,  than  to  Book  occasion  for  what  I  do  not  want, 
udditional  tevSoi  in  debate.  1  havo  been  very  forbearing  in  combat, 
using  tho  ecnlping-kuift  never  above  once  or  tviice,  and  almost  di* 
Using  fci»i»T  niiii  brighter  tvoaponi  mi  i  um  Lb  danger  c1  being 
thought  exceedingly  dull.  This,  hecauso  it  wm  prophesied  that  J 
■boud  "lay  about"  me.  And  as  to  Uic  conduct  of  hunuicsa,  I  have 
studiously  and  anxiously  put  Poel  and  Hobinsou  as  forward  a* 
possible,  uovor  taking  their  concerns  out  of  their  hiunU  nud  only 
tnj  porting  them  cri  «fowo»  tujm  wIlto  iKH-'ossory.  This,  because  it 
wo*  fort  told  thul  1  :dionlo  r.n;nmn  and  forestall  everything.  la 
abort,  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  lYlkam  himself,  iu  tho  days  uf  Whig 
stagnation,  would  hnvc.  Immui  a  qnletor  Minister. 

*  But  oh  that  wo  had  such  days  und  nights  of  Gods — snob  eupertm 
labor — as  Mr.  Pclham  a  woo  I  Tho  exhaustion  of  strength  is  really 
torriblc.      Whiit  do  you  think  of  ten  hours  per  day  as  the  average  of 

mir  Bitting  fur  four  days  in  the  woek,  ftTnI  for  seven  weeks — from 
Whitsuntide  to  the  end  of  the  Ssifioa  ?  Tho  average  from  Hatter  to 
Whitaiwtsaa'  wan  only  nine  ;  that  of  tho  Scsaion  bofore  Rooter,  only 
mi  But  the  latter  two-thirds  were  overwhelming  ;  and  not  thr  loss 
so  from  the  utter  nnllltflH  -Htiiigiictw  of  grrrnVr  port  of  tho  discussion* 
Tun  hours  of  tho  four-and-twonty  in  tho  House  of  Commons  (for 
J  am  always  there)  leave  you  exactly  fourteen  for  tho  necessary 
occupations  of  food  and  rest  and  for  tho  whole  biu>inwi  of  luy  OfEce. 
not  to  mention  the  di  tai  it-  of  all  othnr  business  that  is  to  come  beloto 
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Parliament.     Society,  yon   may   Rimpoao,    is  out   of   the  quostinn  : 
exercise  Mid  sir  wholly  so.  ...  I  Jo  not  think  I  havo  mauy  yuan' 
■ij  use,  and  when  I  retire,  my  retirement  will  bo  like  Bertram's- 
"  trofdek  uigbt,"  ruddun  uud  total.      A  new  ruigm  a  uew  Parluini  -it 
iqJ  »fw  i  li    I  ooald  Bntfolpate  as  likiily  to  prodnp-o  thin 

rwolL  1  sornotimoa  fool  as  if  I  might  say  to  "  afford  this  oppor- 
tunity " ;  for  althou gl*  the  world  suppose*  that  I  havo  arrivod  exactly 
■here  1  wiahed  t\>  be,  I  am  himymI  ton  your*  too  lutr  for  enjoy  men  t 
and   i'.  01  kjI vantage  to  tho  Country.      How*vor,  un.l    wlmn  it 

ctay.  my  political  life  shall  ond  with  my  pKBtnl  situation,  I  will 
not  <&|C*K<>  again  in  contentious  politicks,  nor  will  I  livo  in  the 
wurM,  after  I  haro  taksn  leave  of  politicks  altogether.  How  little 
doe*  the  world  bolicvc  h*>\\  littlo  I  penanatlij  care  about  the  tium 
vbsa  all  this  may  happen.' 

The  *rco:i'l  lettCI  was  not  written  till  January  8th,  1825,  and 
opens,  like  tho*  other,  with  an  apology  : — 

'My  ooenpation*  or*  o^crwholmiiig.  The  same  Office  in  1908-9 
sm  snaking  in  point  of  work  compared  with  what  it  is  no* — and 
tha  House  of  Coinmuua  was  nothing,  when  taken  (as  I  thou  took  it) 
arbitrarily  and  occasionally,  oampnrvd  with  the  etcruul  Sitting  to 
vfcfea  1  sun  now  doomed,  whether  tuuro  bo  anything  worth  sitting  for 
of  bo.  ...  I  come  hither  [Bath"  to  be  out  oi  tho  way,  and  to  lead  a 
qtitt  Mte  fur  »  vsek  or  Ian  doyt,  with  Llwpool  ...  I  have  two 
)  ranker*  of  aoorstsries,  whom  I  work  vnry  hard  all  tho  morning,  till 
tboat  bxlf-jiOAt  one,  whoo  Livorpool  prosunu  himself  at  tho  door  on 
»  grey  marc,  and  witli  a  pair  of  hugo  jock-boots,  of  the  nizc  and 
nutistency  of  fire-bucket*  (jimly  nut  lettered).  I  mount  u  grey 
ksns,  to  join  him  on  his  ride  (with  ouo  or  other  of  my  aidc-de- 
aajet,  Bad  with  boots  nut  qui  to  so  large  and  stiff  as  his,  but  in 
sveogc,  with  a  pair  of  Urge  gouty  woollen  shoos  over  them.  In  Ihli 
•  parailfthniigli  the  Town  in  tun:  nf  tlm  untlia*  toward*  ilm 
;  gallop  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  thou  return  to  finish  our 
ire  I'oata  and  droas  for  dinner.  Wo  dine  regularly  at  Liver 
a.  In  the  craning  1  send  my  younkors  to  the  piny  or  boll — 
ltd  I  go  and  drink  U»  with   my  mother— and   thuii  about  lulf-pant 

'  B«l  where  art  Joan  and  Harriot  all  this  timoV    yon  will  «ay. 

»aj  an  I  at  Bath   without  them  t»»  nurse  me?     Why,  they  arc  at 

Pmm,  i-n  a  vi*it  U,  the  Granville*,  and  most  fortunately  they  had  sot 

ft  for  Pari*  before  my  attack  of  gout  cume  on.     Otherwise  I  should 

°w  have  got  thorn  away ;  for  wliioli  I  should  have  been  very  sorry. 

Fasti     retention    bos    been     attentive    uud      flattering     beyond 

fissM*.:  \in  inters,  Ultras,  and  LEberaiix,  for  there 

■  ssrtaialy  tbia  peculiarity  about  mo,  that  whilo  Kings  and  Courts, 

4c,  arc  civil  jus  to  a  Minister,  tho   Liberals  arc  still  moro  forward 

1  At  I  Yinoo  Mcttoraioh  considers  as  my  Revolutionary 

Jri&aplea. 

'Ttos  U  not  however  true  of  all  Kings  uud  Courts.     I  am  afraid 

K  2  that 
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that  there  in  one  who,  if  bo  know  koto,  would  *c»d  me  to  any  Coott 
Ok  Kingdom  no  that  ho  conM  get  mo  nut  of  his  own.  A»J  yet.  I  toko 
my  oatli,  I  sene  him  honestly,  ami  have  wived  fattt,  iti  tnlto  oV  htm- 
torn  *  world  of  ombarouifciiiAut*  in  whicli  a  »nch  laager 
ootanglomoiit  with  Prion  MUtcruiob  aud  has  Ooogrorwc*  woold  have 
involved  him.  It  i*  ftot  goucrnlly  known,  but  ttw  truth  I  really  Ukti 
Ui  be,  that  my  fall  vim  cli<u  rrniiiod  apon  not  many  weeks  ago.  Tbe 
South  American  Quostion  wa*  tin*  step  thnt  wo*  to  trip  too  ttp ;  and 
tier©  wore  thoito  deep  in  tho  scoroi  Cabala  of  *  who  warned 

thoir  frionda  thai  the  Idea  ot  DtoaiBbi  t  would  Ma  a  change. 
Iiu     <i  I " r.  m\;  v,  Iiii.m-mt.  oudoj  and  tfcsy  arc  gosa;  and  ban    m 

I  still,  with  l)iii  Booth  American  Qucation  carried,-  rw.ti  n><  }>vU*r*. 
but  carried.  An  you,  nu  doubt,  receive  tho  Kngliah  newspaper*,  I 
need  only  say  that  what  you  road  in  them  tt|>on  thus  subject  IS  nearly 
correct.  1  did,  while  T  lay  In  Inl  m  toa  Foreign  Ornoe,  with  tho 
(runt  gntwim  my  great  too,  draw  t\w  Imttrurtioiitf  for  our  aoont<  in 
tfezJoo  ttd  Columbia  which  are  to  tniae  thow  Stale*  into  tho  rank 
ot  Nutir.ua.  I  did.  tho  tiny  after  I  n*o  frouj  my  lied,  coanxuauicatr  to 
tin  [•'«■:«  i'Mi  Ministers  here  (and  first  in  order,  iw  bravomcth.  to  those 
of  ton  Bob  A!H:tinr- 1  tli  papcal  of  tboce  Inatroctions.  The  thiog 
is  done.  Thoy  may  tarn  DM  nit  if  iboy  will  and  if  Iboy  can — 
M  Non  tamen  irritum 
Diflingot  iufootuniquo  reddot  " — 

Ob  Oct  whirh  will  make  a  change  iu  the  face  of  tho  world,  almost 
greet  a«  llmt  of  tho  discovory  of  the  Ooutinont  now  set  I 
Aliii'H  will   fret  ;    but  they  will   venture   no   n  rioim   rvrnunrtraiice. 
Franco  will  fidget;  but  it  will  bo  with  a  view  of  hastening  afti 
example.     The  Yankees  will  shout  in  triumph  ;  but  it  is  they  who 
lose  mofit  by  our  decision. 

*  The  great  danger  of  the  time — u  (lunger  which  the  policy  ut  tlm 
i  i]i<ij4itu  SyNtfii)  would  have  fostered — was  a  division  of  tho  world 
into  Dttropoan  uud  Am<  rieML,  Ropubli  au  and  Monarchical ;  a  loafrae 
of  worn*out  Governments  on  tho  one  hand,  . -  ml  youthful  and  stirring 
Nntioiw,  with  thfl  (Jnltod  Suites  at  thoir  head,  on  the  other.  Wo  slip 
in  between,  and  plant  ounelvus  iu  Mexico.  Tho  United  Stales  haTS 
gotten  the  utart  of  ih  in  vain  ;  and  wo  link  once  mora  America  10 
Europe.     Six  months  more — and  the  mischief  would  ha>c  Wu  don*. 

'Hail  tlii-y  tiinn  d  ineoiitnpou  this  n  nnstinT]  (and  I  irou/iihavr 
out  if  I  had  not  carried  it),  it  would  havo  been  only  to  briuR 
again  with  all  tho  commerce  and  manufactures  of  England  at  my 
heel*.     They   therefore  (whoever  may  bo  cuuipriaed  in   that  thty) 
thought  better  of  it;  but  no  doubt  thev   n  Ml  the.  wall 

ruvougo  theuiftelvi <«,  wtw  thsy  Day;  ani  I  must  walk  with  caatton 
und  js'ood  hood,  kno«ii  :_;  tlmt  tli.-n  .u     mines  snd  trapfalln  all  .  • 
m--.     Ursjrpao]  mikI  I  h*T0  ti^tticd  throuifliout,  and  ho  has  acted  with 
mo  most  nrmly  and  strouiuuuily.     Could    they  have  sc|nmiti?<l  hiiu 
from  mo,  I  think  they  would  have  ventured  the  triaL  .  .  . 


•  NamoUl* 
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'  I  think  2  tare  pretty  nearly  cxhauatod  nil  that  I  bail  to  toll 
of  mynelf.  Of  public  oc&cenif-.  [ri  bod  only  giro*  ua  any  tmonaincee. 
And  that  not  m  inunh  from  .i\>\  rrheriding  any  immediate  daiignr  of 
an  explosion  there  (fur  there  in  none,  1  verily  believe),  iu  from  the 
apffett'iit  and  ntl.r  In  pelutanoaji  of  ever  bringing  that  unhappy 
Country  to  a  acttlwnani 

*  It  nATcr  wa*  in  Booh  a  Btfcte  of  prosperity — novor.  Land  paj 
rant ;  Commerce  increase*  rapidly ;  Manufactures  are  planted  in 
parte  of  tbo  kingdom  where  novor  before  Capital  ventured  to  trust 
itself;  Justice  in  administered  with  a  moro  cron  hand  than  ever 
acknowledged  by  the  imoplt*  to  bt*  w» ;  and  i«vnri  l.lm 
*w»  YM\  of  tTiln'h  tun,  by  an  Aol  -r  l»«t  year  (one  of  the  wisest 
ever  paesod  by  a  loyiHlatvr*),  boon  in  a!1  iuxUqooa  Uosenod,  and  iu 
aiuT  entirely  r<n*  > 

the  mid*:  of  all  these  bluNting*  (fur  kurIi  they  ore)  the 
demon   of  diucord   rage  a   with    a   fury    hitherto    unknown. 

TW  Cath  ••  Hag  gttO*    lour    that    tbo    urjuitublouoas   of    Lord 

W*llrali;jr'»  oduiiuiftratiuu  should  put  Cfttboliofc  Knm(71|Hrtfon  0»t«d 
sifbt .  and  tin  old  ProUflfaaQt  faction  luku  ;i<lniht,u;.'n  uf  11<  iudia- 
trKinna  and  violences  of  tbo  demagogues,  to  spread  an  alarm  «>t 
rebellion  ;  to  docry  Lord  Wollofdoy'a  ayatom  of  leniency  and 
iaperftUlity.  and  to  call  fbl  the  return  of  the  ''iron  tiracV  Such  in 
of  tlir  fuctiona  which  now  agitate  Ireland.  But  1 
Iwje,  and  J  believe,  the  fttorm  will  peat  away  wrtho&l  (.uniting. 
any  practical  good  to  I  iho  Catholic-lot,  thoy 

kre  made  that  hope-lee*  for  yearn  to  conic.    Thin  <  once 

aore  mittxj  aa  one  man  against  thnm. 

•Too  aujw  feature  iu  the  cup  of  Ireland  at  prcaent  ia  tho  interest 
ttich  Foreign  1'owcns  take  in  it  Krance,  and  uioro  especially  tho 
JteoJt  and  propngaudibt  party  i u  Franco,  certainly  haro  tlioir  eye* 
lied  upon  lli.    Klr:i'.-:;ln;  uml  if  lh«  I  OP  "■  I  M  infatcrt  thol  Lui  \ 

Mflt    i.  Iljdbi),  ami    wnttr  t.«.    thn:    '  '  »nrU    in    1819  and    I  K  I 

that  England  wa*  about  to  be  *  wall  owed  up  by  a  K< »voTati OB,  it   a 
tbey  abon Id  now  bo  inspiring  fearn  (or  in  some 
biaanooa,  perhaps,  hopes)  of  tho  like  Cntnstroplm  in  Ireland. 

■Bat  they  w>ll  1k»  disappointed,  A  few  unploatnut  night*  in 
farliameot  wo  shall  have  ;  but  mx  months  honco  Mr.  O'Gonuoll  and 
the  Cattvdacfe  Association  will  bo  with  Spa-field**  and  Manchester; 
and  the  Protestant  fanatink*.  and  polamxakfl  will,  T  hope,  have  shrunk 
aftck  nato  their  aholl.' 

It  w**  almost  the  last  letter  which   he  wrote  to  the   friend  of 

his  boyhood.     Pitt**  heir,  like  Pitt  himself,  was  atruck  down  in 

the  mtdst  of  hit  work.      To  him,  a*  to  Holbein's  labourer  in  the 

n*  came  to  lie  down  brs'ide  the  uncompleted 

farrow : — 

• « It's  a  long  fceld, "  tayB  Ucath, (l  but  wo'il  get  to  the  end  of  it 

i. -day — you  and  L"  ' 

AnT. 
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EXTREMES  illustrate  and  resemble  one  another;   anil   to 
arrive  at  the  North  Sea,  wo  will  first  launch  upon  the 
'Knglish  Channel. 

Sixty  year*  ago  a  voyager  from  London  to  the  West  of 
Kngland,  to  avoid  the  tedious  and  fatiguing  way  throughout  by 
.road,  would  go  by  coach  to  Portsmouth,  and  by  steamboat  to 
Turtjuay  and  further  down  the  coast.  The  scene  on  entering 
Dartmouth  Harbour,  always  beautiful,  was  in  tuosc  days,  when 
building  was  restricted,  one  to  be?  remembered  for  a  Ijfi-i 
The  surrounding  lower  lulls,  clothed  to  the  water's  edge  with 
hanging  woods  reflected  in  the  calm  and  gently  anthllfettnj 
the  richly  verdant,  dominating  heights;  the  scattered,  half- 
embowercd  houses,  forts,  and  churches,  quaint  and  old  ;  the 
brilliant  Atmosphere  of  a  fine  summer's  -Sunday  morning,  with 
the  sound  of  many  service  bells;  the  plentiful  display  of 
coloured  flags;  ami  half  the  population  strolling  through  the 
woods  to  church,  all  gaily  dressed,  as  was  the  custom  befoi 
people  sank  into  their  present  sumptuary  gloom,  composed  a 
scene  or  picture  that  could  scarcely  bu  rivalled  of  its  kind. 

Then,  Dartmouth  was  a  small  and  semi-mediaeval  town,  of 
some  four  thousand  people;  its  main  thoroughfares,  in  places 
almost  precipitous,  were  so  narrow  that  one  coach  would  wholh 
stop  the  way.  The  trade  was  chiefly  with  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador,  and  news  from  London  came  almost  as  foreign  news. 
The  plmOB  was  very  Individual  and  self-contained.  Civil  latioi  . 
it  was  said,  stopped  at  the  Dart;  and  Dartmouth  was  be-- 
the  river.  Communication  by  land  was  difficult;  but  though 
off  the  leading  turnpike  road,  midway  between  the  pracln 
distant  tuwm  of  Kxrtci  and  1*1  j  imintli,  I >.ii  iiiMniih  is  on  the 
border  of  a  hilly  undulating  country,  called  'the  South  Hams,* 
in  parts  of  which,  some  sixty  years  ago,  wheeled  vehicles  were 
scarcely  seen,  and  slcdgoe  wcro  still  used;  and  it  became  the 
metropolis  of  this  most  secluded  part  of  Devonshire,  with  its 
own  widl-defined  and  residential  aristocracy. 

Apart  from  the  beauty  of  its  site,  this  little  Devonshire  town 
may,  in  sixe,  character,  and  history,  be  compared  with  Banff ; 
a  seaport  also,  and  a  county  town,  but  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Britain.  Karh  is  placed  on  the  hilNslope  ami  thorp, 
and  where  a  Dart  or  a  Dcveron  cuts  through  a  range  of  high 
land  to  the  sea.  As  was  the  case  nt  Dartmouth,  the  coin 
mercial   way  to  Hanff  was  formerly  by  water.      Roods  there 

wen 


yf  Baujf. 

*rre  none   before  the  time  of  Gcncrsl  Wade,  but   brigantines 

*nd  aroark*  plied    regularly  along  «b*  coast  to  Aberdeen  and 

l^ith.     A  century  ago  the  (hiiik  from  Doptford   took   a  week, 

or  possibly  a    fortnight ;    and    congratulations   were  abundant 

*rben  the  French  were  scarce.     The  ship  *  Friendship,'  Captain 

William   Milne,  a   descendant   nf  'King*   Milm*,   who   carried 

Charles  II.  ashore  at  -Snevmouth,   made   the   voyage  each  way 

li  ;    and    on    arrival   at    Banff  harbour   there   were 

suitable  festivities,  still  happily  on  record,  at  the  inn. 

IJul  nun  the   general    approach  is    by  the  railway  ;   uud   from 
the   station  on   Douno   hill   the  view  of  Banff  is  v«ry  striking, 
a   combination,  as  at   Dartmouth,   of  commingled   woods 
*%nd     buildings;     but     in    the    foreground    Deveron,    with     it* 
•ful  bridge,  in  architectual  grouping  with    the   Duke   of 
s   park  gates  and  lodges  ;  then  to  the  left  the  park  itself, 
the   '  noble-looking  structure '   built  by  Adams  for 
<hr    Earl   of   Fife   a   century   and    t    half  ago,  and   woodlands 
s-eacbing  to  the  bridge  of  Alvah  amid   srencry  not  to  bo  sur- 
passed by  any  in   tbfl  kingdom   for  romantic   beauty.       Half  a 
exile  away  toe  town  covers  the  hill-aide,  at  the  onjtcrn  end  of  a 
long  down,  of  which  tbr  summit  is  called  Gallow-hill ;  and  to 
*hs  right   is  tb*  North  Sea,  blue  as  the  Mediterranean.      Kach 
« *i   these   features,  river,   park,   and    town,  ami   sen,   is    sharply 
i"d  ;  and  the  effect  on  a  bright  earlv  morning  in  the  month 
It,    with    a  climate    unri    (o    In-    mairhrd    in  Southern 
tland,  is  at  once  remarkable  and  attractive. 
Banff  is  not  a  changeful  or  expanding  town  ;  its   population 
«if  about  four  tuOU*:oi<l    y<  \>  >     docs   nor    grrafly  rite-   or  fall    in 
dumber.       .Midway   between    Abenlrcn    mid    KIgin,    but,    like 
XVsrtnvoutli.  OlTtbe  nearer  road,  it  also  had  its  local  arlatdCraOT. 
It  was   a  plo<  •  metal  eminence,  a  real  county  capital,  and 

separate  from  the  greater  world.  A  century  ago  a  new  arrival 
J  turn  the  .South  ol  England  described  it  as  'a  targe  place,  with 
a  great  n  f  ship*  in  the  port  ;    dear   for    provisions,  as  so 

fruny  people  of  small  fortunes  come  to  reside  tbors.  Hundreds 
•of  smart  people  are  out  walking  on  a  Sunday,  and  all  well 
^PEMiSvl  and  vail  bahaved."  dxnpact  mid  regularly  built,  with 
spacious  streets,  hut  no  outstreU  hing  suburb*,  Banff  wns  entirelj 
stitTrrent  in  style  and  character  from  agricultural  towns.  It*  old 
assies  kusd  n  rudr  and  s'tmpls  itateliness;  and  county  people  of 

fratility  would  migrate  from  the    country  to  their    little  capital, 

«s*i  spend  the  larger  portion  of  the  year  in  Banff.      The.  main 

•diets.  High,  and    Lost,  High  Shore,  and  Low  Shore,  range   in 

sttion  one  below  the  other  down  the  eastern  brae.     North 

are 
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are  the  harbour   ami  the  suburb  of  Sesfowtt  ;   and  *  few  trans- 
versa ItrsstU  and  paths  up  tho  steep  hill  complete  t hi*  plan 

This  short  description,  and  the  general  comparison  with 
Dartmouth,  m:i\  miIVu-i-  t<»  introduce  »n  subject  10  thoW  n ■■  ■ 
who  li;nc  im>(  insat!<-il  Scotland  further  than  the  Grampians  and 
the  Dee :  and  wr  ran  now  proceed  to  search  in  Dr.  Cram 
admirable  volumes  for  such  records  of  the  history  and  burghal 
life  of  Hnnff  as  mav  revral  tho  social  and  material  pnigress 
during  iour  centuries  of  this  secluded  vet   important  little  town. 

'  Sitaatcd  in  tho  neighboaihriod  of  fortilo  fields,  ftl  she  month  6f  n 
pruductivu  riviT.  uud  with  ft  bar  erected  by  tho  fn     ■  operation 

Of  I  ivi  T  liinl     HOI.  :illil     lli.r  I    :;:■    i)l*    rcfll;"        \      II 

to  ;lir  « :nit.  od  < -n-iv  navigation,  the  burgh  do  all  ful  in 

•  'i\   iiiil;,  ,:i   settlers,  .iud  lunal  have  bocn  cm:   of  th«> 

first  place*,   in  th<    i:<'ill:   to   bo  endowed   -. - 1 1 1 :   burghal   i.'ghu   and 
Dmileges.     it  ma,  we  know,  dim   tii  tin    northern  ffaajtv;  aud  for 
ueutnrie*  it  has  been  one  of  tho  line  of  north) 
ironi  Aberdeen  \o  LnTora   st  at  tnAgulofljregulurdietaBoee;  t^t-ming 

All  Olltpnxl  i  if    tlrl"  and    U    CVI'li        Of    r  -y  il    ...it:    <U     U)0> 

ui.V  dwtrlcl  around.' 

Tin  i-xisting  records  of  the  burgh  begin  in  tho  twelfth 
century.  King  David  was  at  Banff  in  111M  ;  nnd  in  1189 
Hishoji  of  Moray  had  a  garden  there  ;  so  that  the  placr  was  duly 
recognised  by  Church  and  State.  In  I  2rt4  Hnnff  had  a  shorilf, 
and  in  1290  a  castle,  marking  adistinct  advance  in  civilization* 
which  in  1296  wns  rm|il  :i.iynl  1> v  (be  arrival  there  of  l'!d  ward  I. 
oj  1. 1  gland,  with  some  portion  of  Ins  thirty  thousand  military 
men  .  and  the  visit  was  repented  in  1298.  The  rxistint? 
walls  of  the  ruined  castle  appear  to  be  tho  remains  of  too  las* 

stronghold  of  the  English  north  of  ihe  fiiuiiipiani.  King 
Robert,  in  1372,  grated  to  Banff  a  charter,  which  is  still 
In  good  pmeiTftlion,  Poi  50  im-ika,  33/.  6*  ■'"'.,  umi,iall>. 
the  inhabitants  secured  oil  the  burgh,  with  tho  prorostship 
lands,  the  cruises  and  fishings  OB  Deveron,  mills,  petty. 
pastures,  See.  Originally  each  hurghs-r  was  a  Crown  vassal, 
paying  for  his  tenement  a  fixed  yearly  rent,  which  was  coll. 
hy  officers  of  the  Crown  Hut  about  the  beginning  oi  tfe* 
fourteenth  century  the  burgesses  took  from  the  chamberlain  short 
leases,  out  of  wtiirh  grew  leu  farm,  with  absolute  rigir. 

The  mediaeval  trade  nl  i tariff  was  chiefly  with  tho  Low 
Countries.  In  1424,  wool,  hide*,  ami  salmon  were  the  exports; 
the  trade  in  salmon  being  about  n  seventh  ol  that  from  the  whole 
of  Scotland.  In  1483,  however,  IJanJTaiid  Mlgiu  each  paid  only 
3/.   annually   in   taxes,     Probably   coined   cash   woa    scar. 

Banffshire 
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Banffshire  in  those  tltvy a,  ami  bartering  was  not  unusual.  In 
ntnissionrrs  <tf"  the  town  let  certain  fishings,  that 
Use  church  and  tol  booth  might  be  restored  bj  to*  tenant,  and 
tiurcb  bells  rehung ;  and  in  1555,  in  consideration  of  a 
piece  of  common  land,  the  burgh  secured  the  permanent  Mn 
of  a  conk  and  baker;  testifying  to  *  proper  public  taste  for 
hospitable  entertainment.  Still  marc  recently  tbcre  was  con 
sidrrabk*  tmdc  with  Norway;  and,  as  riatiou.il  finance  devi-- 
loped,  smuggling  was  said  to  bring  much  wealth  and  business 
to  the  burs;n. 

Ai  it*  little  harboor  was  tbt  cbM  cause  of  the  prosperity  and 
cren  of  the  existence  of  Banff,  it  claims  precedence  in  our 
hi  I  lory.  Tbe  earliest  known  referent  i  to  the  tiythe  of  Banff  is 
ia  so  indenture  dated  4th  of  March,  1471.  The  original  harbour. 
ineestasrv  of  the  RererttB,  was  no  frequently  ehoked  by  the  bar 
or  it ingle  bank,  vbieh  tonned  its  protection  from  tbe  ten,  that 
the  inconVi  li  ince  was  felt  by  a  large  area  of  the  north  of 
Scotland.  It  was  consequently  proposed  to  construct  a  harbour 
•  'be  outside  the  bar  :  and.  to  encourage  the  burgh  of  Banff, 

amotion  ofRoyal  Burghs  granted,  in  1615,  one  hundred 
ptosis  towards  the  barbonj  works.  But  in  1G42,  after  a  failure 
<*f  voluntary  contributions,  the  council  of  Banff  agreed  to  an 
unpssiiioii  upon  nil  the  burgeansa  and  inhabitants  of  the  burgh, 
umrding  to  the  ability  of  each  to  payr  for  the  construction  of 
tfce  harbour.  Vet  in  16o3  the  water  was  only  from  four  to 
icn  fret  deep;  and  runaequently  •on  at  laaat  furtli  of  every 
was  required  to  *  help  haul  in  the  ships  belonging  to 
£r  place,  ami  also  stranger*.' 

!    was  their  national  importance  that,  in  1151*7,  Parliament 
tailed  upon  alt  the  churches   in  Scotland    foi  roloatarr caotri- 

us  to   the  harbour   works  ;   and  eighteen   months  later  the 
Convention  of  Borgba    again   gave   help;  the  Burgh    having 

S resented  that  sixteen   ol  their  vessels   had   been  wrecked,  or 
rn  by   the  French,  during  King  William's  wars.      In   1701. 
the  Sroititri  Parliament  allowed  a  farther  contribution  from  the 
churches;  and   in  1726,   the  work  was  found  to  be  so  urgently 
renoired  that  Comniltuoners  w**r#*  appointed  by  the  Convention 
<•!  nsrgbs  to  sisit  Banff  and  eorrej  the  harbour.     This  found 
that  'as  the  trad*  ol   lianfT  is  increasing  nnd  all  the  marchaOti 
:   l''  mus  for  trade,'  1100/.  should  be  ipant 
librae    haven,  as   the  haihour  wa*  then  trailed       Ten  vi«r» 
later,  however,  the  Town  Council  had  to  call  on  each  family  by 
turns   to  furnish  a  man  for  one  day  to  clean  out  the  harbour  ; 
his  went  on  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Am   length  the    magistrates,  assisted    by    the   Convention   of 
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Burghs,  determined  to  make  a  new  harbour  to  the  north-west 
oj  the  old  harbour,  at  a  cost  of  1,000/.  The  Town  Council,  being 
of  opinion  that  *Mr.  Stneaton,  engineer,  i*  at  present  esteemed 
the  ablest  ennn  in  Hrittnin  for  things  of  that  kind/  resit  Ire 
that,  beintf  ret  Aberdeen,  he?  t>e  asked  to  mine  to  Banff*.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  the  foundation  of  a  new  hartxOT,  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Smeaton*  plan,  was  laid.  April  11,  1770.  The 
engineer's  charge  for  surveying  the  harbour  and  travelling 
expenses  was  but  24/.  sterling.  Vet.  as  wr  have  learnt, 
Mr.  Smeaton  was  at  thn  head  of  his  profession;  his  practice 
extending  from  Banff  harbour  to  the  tower  on  the  Eddy  stone: 
from  Moray  Frith  to  the*  KnglUh  Channel. 

About  half  a  century  later  great  enlargement  was  required; 
and  Telford,  in  1818,  prepared  a  plan  to  cost  14,000/.  Though 
damaged  by  a  storm  to  the  loss  of  5,000/.,  this  work  wu  com- 
pleted in  182K.  In  184*1,  the  Tidal  Harbours  Commission 
recommended  various  improvements;  and  by  1351  the  ha: 
assumed  its  present  appearance.  But  now  it  is  very  grr.iiU 
superseded  by  tho  railways. 

Turning  from  the  ways  of  commerce  to  the  institutions  of 
religion,  ir  appears  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Carmelites 
had  a  house  at  Han  IT,  and  that  other  religious  communities  also 
h.'ni  proper;',  (here.  Bi  i  charter  nwited  bj  tbs  Bhbop  od 
Aberdeen  about  the  end  of  the  twelith  century,  the  monks  ot 
Arbroath  nominated  the  chaplains  of  the  parish  churcli  at 
Banff.  The  clcrpv*  were  supported  largely  by  a  tithe  on  (be 
salmon  fishings.  In  fact,  these  tithes  occupy  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Banff  for  some  HM 
hundred  years.  The  fishings  were  open  until  147",  when 
were  let,  at  f  rst  to  burgesses  ;  but  in  1539,  Sir  Walter  Ogilvir 
of  Dunlugas,  who  figured  prominently  in  tho  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  period,  and  was  regarded  as  a  good 
friend  of  the  church,  obtained  a  lease  of  the  fishings  upon  the 
water  of  Devcron.  By  a  t\(>cd  of  the  same  date.  Sir  Walter  and 
bis  spouse  bind  themselves  that  they  shall  set  up  *nne  grct 
window*  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  Alvah,  l  weel  glass  it  and 
brnndarit  with  ironc  upon  the  southt  syd  of  the  his  altar  ;  and 
nne  oilier  window  hratidarit  with  into,  and  glassit  siclyk,  between 
tie  chnncellar  wall  and  the  queir  dur,  upon  the  smm/B  sjd  ; 
and  sail  tak  down  the  est  gawill  of  the  <jurii,  »iul  bisj  the 
samyn  ajranc  so  far  as  sail  be  thocht  needful,  *.Vc*  Sir  Walter 
further  binds  himself  to  be  the  perpetual  friend  and  .Mender 
of  the  Abbot;  which  probably  explains  the  transaction 

There    appears    to    have    been    about   this    time   a   constant 
foune  of  nlienuiion   of   lands  and    tithes  from  ecclesiastics  to 
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laymen.  Brother  William,  for  instance,  Prior  of  the  Carmelites, 
considering  the  with  of  hi*  brethren  to  lewd  .n  <|ui«'HT  life,  n j».*i i 
from  secular  enrcs,  and  also  in  consideration  of  certain  sums  of 
iiiMin  \  paid  to  them,  granted,  in  1544,  a  feu  charter  of  lands  in 
Dalhauch  and  Sandwhill  in  favour  of  tbis  sun*  Sir  Walter 
Ogilvic  of  Dunlugas,  their  benefactor  and  protector,  And  Alison 
Home,  his  spouse ;  and  in  1555  the  Prior  renounced  n  net  in 
the  king's  wstcx  of  Dovcriic  in  favour  of  Sli   rVftltsn  Ogfh  l< 

But  this  commercial  alienation  did  not  wholly  satisfy  a  some- 

what  impatient  public  opinion.      On  the  20th  July,  the   house 

and  kirk  of  the  Carmelites  were  found,  *  under  svlens  of  nicht," 

ami   tpitc  of  all  Dunlugas 's  protection   and   defence,  to   be  on 

'with   msUtlfMt   SpttUlte   of  the   insycht  of   the*   Kirk    and 

place ;  and   svndrie    and   divers    of   our   wodin    places    in    the 

•setbland  have  t)ern  put  to  wnik  '  in  the  same  manner.      The 

Ifftdatory  sentiment  of  tbenco-Krf'inrKitioii  period  mi  becoming 

liseljr ;  and  Prior  Fulford  found    It  iinidrut  to  settle  some  '  |  OB 

twirersie'  by  *  prrnntine,  a  tack  *  to  Ueorge  Ogilvie  of  Costlcton, 

soa  and  heir  of  Sir  Walter  of  Dunlugas,  of  'all  aud  bail  our 

ftae*  beside  Banff,  with   yaird  and   orchard   and  other  townis 

contratit  within  the  stain  nallis,*  to  endure  for  eleven  years,  at 

iherent  of'  sax  pundis  usuall  money  of  the  realm.1 

:n.    murder,   in   154G,  of  Cardinal    Beaton,   the   laat 

Abbot  of  Arbroath,  the  emoluments  of  that  Abbey,  to  which  the 

h  of  Banff  was  annexed,  were  held  by  several  laymen  in 

liriiMJilHj   Patrick    Maule,  of  Pnnmure,    ih*»   fifth    transferer, 

osrioff  the  patronage  of  thirty-four  parish  churches. 

Tin-  vole  docomeou  dating  anterior  to  the  religious  revolution 
tilt  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  burgh  are  two  ehaVtfN 
one  lease,  and  a  precept;  besides  a  small  Court  Book,  1540  SB, 
k  which  the  commercial  and  social  history  of  Banff  and  its 
raoaicipality  may  I*  asid  i"  begin.  On  January  l.'i,  154'.*.  is 
tbs-  first  record  of  a  burgess  being  made ;  and  in  the  charter- 
room  of  Forglen  ll<iuse,  near  Banff,  is  n  document  of 
September  30,  1557,  designated  •Fitters  by  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  with  consent  of  her  mother.  Queen  Dowager  and  Regent, 
firing  license  to  the  Burgesses  of  Banff,  In  reaped  thai  their 
turj-h  lies  upon  the  sea  coast,  where  there  is  easy  landing  to 
ish|  (o  remain  at  home  from  the  armv  appointed  nt 
Psla  Muir  on  22nd  October  next.'  And  here  we  pass  into 
»  acsr  religions  atmosphere 

known  about  the  church  of  Banff  at  the  time  of  the 

rkfccuutioB.      William    Law  tie,    the   first    minister    after    the 

•  tviut  100/.  stipend.      At   a   visitation  by  the  Pres- 

augmt    ID,  11p24,  William  Sharp,  father  of 

the 
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the  future  Archbishop,  being  Shcriff-CIerk,  the  minister  ami 
eldership  are  'requyrit  to  have  anc  inoir  spcciall  care  thai 
nayther  haittinjr  nl'  lynot  nor  going  for  bail  bo  utlt  on  tW 
Sabotb.'  The  minister  reporta  that  there  nrc  no  recusants,  '  but 
sonic  hui)  not  coiumuuicat  ibis  lost  veil.'  Anent  the  ■  great 
abuses  of  ponnio  brydclls  in  ailhouses,*  the  minister  and  elders 
agree  to  take  suJlkient  caution  from  the  patties  to  be  nianrird 
thai  ■  they  sail  not  exceed  six  personr*.  mix!  thftt  they  sail  not 
stcy  above  one  clay  and  nieht  in  the  lulllum*.'  On  D'vciubci  1 
—  'Mniatcr  Robert  Cheine  confessit  that  Maistcr  Alexander 
Srtdiaic  (the  minister)  had  conlcrrit  with  him  concerning  the 
articles  nf  religion  and  faith  prrsrnilir  professed  within  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  ;  and  alter  dyvcrs  a  inferences  acknowledge 
and  nmfcssii  himself  resolvit  thnirin/  Alexander  orcm<*  lo 
have  been  giicvously  suspected  ;  he  had  to  write  his  confession, 
%mA  particularly  to  *  return  mote  deliberately  resolved  to  subscribe 
and  imm  to  the  same.* 

Then  in  L626,  February  21— 'Walter  Ogilvir,  Laird  of 
Banff,  compeirs  before  a  committee  of  the  presbitry  in  the 
kirk  of  I'nutf,  and  holds  up  Ids  hand  in  token  of  fidelity  to 
remove  the  offence  with  which  he  was  charged/  The  church 
had  become  the  censor,  with  authority,  of  religion  and  morals 
At  a  visitation,  August  \\\ — *  M'.  Thomas  ('Iia!  Inner*,  present!  t 
to  be  M*.  of  School  at  Hand,  is  ordainit  to  come  bciorc  the 
piesbiLrie  of  Culleit  lo  abyd  try  all  of  his  qualifn  ationes  and 
:ii»iiodiii-ss  in  religion.' 

These  Annals  of  BanfT  arc  in  effect  afl  autobiography  of  the 
community  there.  The  records  have  been  so  fully  and  so 
accurately  transcribed  by  Dr.  Cminond,  and  his  work  has  been 
so  lucidly  arranged,  that  little  more  than  selection  and  chrono- 
logical sequence  nre  required  to  produce  an  economical  and 
social  history  of  tllO  place.  Nothing  e*n  exceed  the  oaji  mUk 
which  the  book  has  been  compiled  ;  few  towns  or  cities  in  the 
kingdom  have  been  so  abundantly  revealed  to  us  in  their 
municipal  and  ecclesiastical  incidents  and  chaAgtft  Would 
that  a  hundred  parishes  and  towns  in  England  were  as  fortunate 
aa  Banff  bos  been  in  its  annalist  ! 

On  March  26,  1826—  At  the  Bwgfc  Court, '  TIiuums  Walace 
was  accused  of  holding  an  idle  household  of  folks  to  the  number 
of  six  or  seven.  He  is  ordained,  under  the  pain  of  banishment, 
to  put  his  two  sons  and  hi*  oldest  daughter  to  service  or  tome 
honest  calling  for  their  sustcntation  out  of  his  own  house/  So 
far  Walace  was  leniently  treated  ;  but  when  he  'touched  the 
ark  '  his  punishment  was  condign. 

'Hating    miuiit,   minimi  t,  and   throitmt  the  basilic*  and   clerk 
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(while  co  Hoc  lint  tin  of  \]iV  money  *°  the  haxbariol 

with  many  wvM  and  ablummnlili    sneiohea,  uml  -<tirig  what  a  groat 
and  buUrunx  thing  it  It  lo  D    10  iliwm.lxty  un.l   I 

t*}iawo    bituaolll    to    Lis    magixtm;!  qnfca    >      Godit)   deput    fajCfa 
oartbc,  an  aoeiao  of  IvoIto  persons  Ordained  tliur  "  tlio  taid  Thorns* 
be  discharged  of  bin  ml  hurghfchip  in  all  time  ooxning,  thai 

goods  and  gear  be  removal  forth  of  th"  beau  wherein 
a«  is,  and  too  keys  bo  delivered  to  th©  owner  thereof,  an 
ranovc  forth  of  this  burgh  and  bo  not  ctcn  will)  rooft 

ami  that   Lis  Aught*  |    Mraliu,  buinj;  not  uf  any  (00d   ud 
ehriatian  riiiii.!  u^nl     n  1 1 1  *-li»>   find  caution  for  her  good 

life  and  behaviour." 

v  ttu  decisive ;  but  on  the  tame  day  a  kindly  intima- 
tion was  withrqunl  nrmnost  given  to  Violet  FyndUrer,  who  '  is 
loand  by  an  assise  to  drink  more  commonly  at  sundry  times 
tasri  becomes  a  ironu  ol  bfll  :til.  and  <]inility? — was  she 
rdUed  to  the  Karl  of  her  name,  a  resident  at  Banff? — *  which 
'bey  wish  her  to  amend  in  time  coming.'  And  on  November  17, 
-AH  th©  ihoem&tort  of  the  town  aro  ;d«d  and 

imprisoned  in  the  to  I  boo  tb  Cor  contravening  the  magistrate*' 
ruminant]  *  lo  bring  all  their  work  to  the  market  every  ordinary 
t  day,  and  to  sell  the  same  at  competent  prices,  and  not 
wll  jt  at  mean  prices  at  their  houses, '  under  penalty  of  forty 
poinds,  and  forfeiture  of  the  contravenor's  freedom. 

\nf    merely   trndr   bill    DUODrta  are   under   (fafl  care   of   the 

^oart.     On  Jnnuarv    15,    IfiS}©* — 'Alexander  Jack,  servitour  to 

James  Tumour,  nas  ordered  fosit  (Uiwn  on  his  knees  and  crave 

mercy  of  Patrick  Cokburnc  lor  abusing  of  his  butthfl  door  with 

April  ii — ■•AH  idle  people  in  codrochc"  houses, 

*nd  in  other  mens  houses  were  ordered  to  take  themselves  to 

with   propel  masters  before  the  first  day  of  June,  or  to 

mnove  themselves  forth  of  the  town,  under  pain  of  banishment, 

tad  further  punishment  of  their  bodies  at  the  discretion  of  the 

magistrates;     whereon     Archibald    firegor,     procurator    fiscal, 

tt&ed  instruments.* 

Michael  nae,  1628,  there  wa»  great  excitement  at 
Banff,  not  concerning  any  question  of  trade,  of  doctrine,  <>;  of 
dinners,  but  about  a  mere  vulgar  murder  on  the  highway, 
committed  by  the  Laird  of  Banff  himself.  The  relict  oj  James 
i -ii  njil.iiiifil  before  the  Sheriffs*  Court 
ihrt  Sir   George   Ogilvic,   1'rovost  of  Banff, 

a  dsedly  hatred  of  James  Ogilvio,  eoroo,  with  several  othorr, 
eiy  of  baaosueken  about  midnight,  to  Margaret  Ogilritf  house* 

1  ulroehe— rustio,  dirty,  ill-corn 

wtw*a 
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when  sho  and  her  family  won-  in  quiet  unci  sober  rnarmtr  for  tbe 
tinio  in  tlioir  beds,  taking  tbo  night*  rout,  thinking  to  Usvo  rented  in 
peaco  and  security  under  God  and  our  protection,  and  in  great  rage 
and  fury  drew  their  swonls  and  bunded  their  pisloluU  and  held  them 
to  tho  poor  naked  armless  aorvantl  brnaatrt,  threatening  tbem 
prevent  death  »t'  they  rnvoolod  not  whore  tho  flniil  1 1 r ; i  [iihilo  J. 
was,  and  wore  resolved  to  have  slain  her  Into  husband  in  hi*  \ 
ho  had  been  uppndiended ;  and  ut  thut  tSma  she,  the  mid  Mar] 
ten*  great  with  chilil  ' 

'On  tl"  third  of  October  tho  «aid  umquhilfl  Jaine*  being  at  the 
Sheriffs  Court  made  due  OOVt  and  NIUOlM  to  the  esvid  Sir  George 
O^ilvie,  knight  baronet,  aud  provost  of  Buiff,  and  Sir  O gorge 
Ogilvio  of  Camouaie.  Rut  the?  said  Laird,  of  procogitato  n 
otraok  tho  said  Jauios  on  tho  baro  head,  to  tbo  effusion  of  bin  blood 
in  great  quantity  ;  and  thereafter  tho  said  Lairds  and  their  follower*, 
in  lime  of  court,  drew  their  swords,  and  "  striike  wont  fearceliu  aud 
rriM  lie  "  At  tbo  said  James,  who  defending  himself  with  hie  sword 
vsoapod  onto  the  kings  high  causeway.  Thoy  purnuod  tho  said 
J&moe  Ogilvie  *'alangoualio  tbo  Cftltay  of  the  said  bur^hc  bo  tho 
space  of  tho  tua  buttia  and  inair."  beset  him  on  every  side,  being  a 
naked  man  destitute  of  all  armour  and  help  except  only  a  sword  in 
his  hand,  paue  him  many  cruel  and  deadly  strokes  upon  hU  bead 
and  divers  other  parts  of  hie  body,  aud  especially  the  said  Laird  nf 
UdiitTuitli  Iiim  tiw-n  Imnd  itraofc  the  said  James  behind  bis  tncA 
a  sword  nnd  through  tbo  liver,  being  "ami  doad  strniko"  ;  and  also 
tbo  said  Laird  of  Carnawsio  shot  tho  sain  umquhilo  James  Otflvit 
with  a  pistol  charged  with  two  bullet*,  the  top  bone  of  bis  thigh 
being  broken.' 

Were    these    murderers    i  mined  lately    tried,    and    executed? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.     'There  was  tome  assythtnrnt  mad*   I  ■ 
this  slaughter,  and   the  Laird  of  Kuril!   went  peaceably.1      Bui 
on  September  25,  1629,  neurit  a  twelvemonth  after  tbe  murder, 
tbe  Laird  of  B.mrT,  being  called  before  tbe  brethren, 

'  eomnoirod  with  two  of  tho  brothorou  of  tho  l'rotbitrio  of  Turriff, 
aud,  MB£  iiiftirwod  of  the  gravitio  of  bis  trcspa&i  and  ecaitdall  b« 
bad  given,  was  asked  if  be  would  wiLlinglie  refer  himself  to  their 
docreit  for  removing  of  the  Said  seu'iduM,  ami  pnrehns  of  tho  saints' 
prayers  to  (jod  for  pardon,  answered  ho  desired  what  was  their  will, 
upon   notioo   whereof    he     should    advye.      In    tho   znydtimo    socio 
brethenm  privately  show  him  that  ho  would  bo  enjoyoed  to  aalUfie 
in  aaoclotbs  upon  tbo  penitontiarie  neat,  which  bo  hearing,  cam 
judgment  and  ouarod  to  bumble  himself  on  bis  knees  afot  tho  pulpH 
and  besocbt  tho  brcthcrcn  to  accept  thereof!',     in  consideration 
estate  tbo  matter  in  referred  to  tbe  Asstiubhc.' 

Let  us  sec  bow  those  for  whose  *  estate '  there  vu  no 
benevolent  consideration  were  trailed  by  *  the  bretberrn'  and 
the  courts  at  Banff.     Just  at  tbe  tiroo   of   Ibis   muni  or   two 

women, 
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women,  for  slandering   the   sp<>u*c  of  Jnmc*   Melville,  Minuter 

of  Alvah,  were  *<>rdainit  to  COmpeif    in   public  within  tin  botlj 

of  the  kirk  01  Banff.      It   being  considered   by  the   Presbytery 

whether  they  should  muk  theii  re|M.autuiicc  going  to  the  stuole  cir 

before  the  pulpit  only,  rnoit  voted   thnt  they  should   go   to  tho 

So  that   murder   by  a   Laird   is  more  leniently  dealt 

with  by 'the   br*th*r*n  *  than   is   the  mere  slanderous  gossip  of 

two  uneducated  country  girls. 

To    conclude    this    characteristic    tale  ;     we    find     that     on 

nber  lfl  1C3'),  '  PoTUOMskU  a»  the  Laird  of  Banff  and  his 

rnuiplishet  have  not  yil  satisfied  the  kirk  for  the  slauehter  of 

Junes  Ojjilvic  in   Padocklaw,  specicdie  through  the   continual 

»    i.i   :  .-.<■    tajd    I. .it  I    in    tho  south,  and  seeing  the  soandall 

is  veric  greit  that  no   minister  can,  without   grudge  of  mvml, 

iTinisier  to   theis  parties   the  holy  cuiinnunioac,  the  presbitrie 

ordrinrs  William   OgUvie'   (a   numerous  clan,  these   Ogilvics) 

'and  John  Brokie,  complisbea  to  the  said  Banf,  beintr  resident 

ileiu  lfl  tin*  hounds,  to  be  charged  the  next  meeting,      (They 

*r  not.)*     February  5J3,  16!H — *  (Jumpeired  John   Btoku 

inm  Ogilvie  cximprar*  not)  refusing  to  give  any  obedience 

onto  the   tyme  that  the  Laird  of  Bunf,  chief  actor,  suld  first 

miine.    The  prosbiterie  decerns  them  both  contumacious,  and 

William  Cbalrocr  (minister  of  Boyndic)  and  Alex.  Seton 

oceid   against    ibrin   be  pohllek   admonition*,  hot  yet  to 

Wst  a   space  (because  the  laird  of  Ban!  is  comeing   home  to 

lUBds)  til!  process  be  tabled  against  him,  to  vindicate  the 

?*t*itcrk  ii  H  •   of  partialities  and  respect  of  pcrsoncs.' 

28 — 'Mr.  William  Cbsjmcr  reported   that   the:   laird   <>f 

Ruff,  efter  many   shittc*,   promised   to  meet   the  presbitrie  in 

irivat   place,  but  thought  it  not  hi  t*i  i:»i:ijn-ii  in  judgment. 

Ordeias  tbe   Moderator  to   show   him    the  neccssitie   that   lay 

ipon  tlir   bretheren   (because   of  gricvousness  of   the   scandal! 

ftgrnitbehis  behaviour  since,  and  pr*$enc$  at  (!)  the  slaughter  of 

I   ue  Laird   of  Kothimay)  to  process  him.     He  is  summoned   to 

iyet.'  i    11 — *Mr.    Aim    Seton     reported    that    the 

Laird  of  Banff  had  satisfied  as   be  was  enjoy  ned  at  the  Synod/ 

AU  very  prudent,   not  to  say  grotesque,  on   the  part    of  •  the 

brttberen ' ;   but  where  was  the  civil  power  all  the  while? 

mat  the  senw     imc  we  bare  forth ei  evidence  of  'impsiti- 

.i  Iroiniitration  of  the  law.     July  1,  1629— fsobel 

tel  is  convicted  as  'a  lewd  licentious  livci   in  theft  and 

whoredom,  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  man.*      Tho  judge* 

unUiurd  hri  lo   be  '  presently  stripped  naked  nnd  scourged  out 

edom  of  this  burgh,  and  perpetually  banished  forth 

lereof;  and   whensoever  she  be  found   within  the  said   burgh 

herenftrr 
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liciruOri  >.!>(■  shall  b«  burnt  on  th<  choc!  vitiiahOllHg  fifl  -'" 
first  time*,  and  if  the  bft  (bond  taSrOaital  she  iliol]  !>e  put  to 
doatn  as  n  notorious  thief  wjthnut  further  trial.'  Aw 
October  21,  1681  —  Katharine  Tailvenr,  and  her  daughter  Janet, 
committed  assaults,  and  William  Toilyeur  threatened  an  ©:i 
An  Assise  discharges  William  of  his  fircdoni.  fin''*  liirn  ai«]  hit 
spouse  SO/.,  and  orders  that  VVilliam,  Katheriae,  and  Janet  go 
publicly   '  to   the   piller  of  repentente  ou  Sunday   in   tyme  of 

.  ■  ne  ki  i\ici',  and  thnir  sail  resaive  ano  repruiff  in  preteiK* 
of  the  people  lor  thair  bygone  iwirsicAti*,  with  admonition  lo 
refrain  fra  the  lyik  in  rym*»  bairsftetV  It  would  teem  that  *  the 
piller  of  rcpcntcnce '  was  soon  forgotten.  On  June 
wi-  find  that  '  Knthrrine  Tnilynr.  being  taken  and  put  in  the 
stocks  as  an  idle,  vagabond,  ami  lewd  living  person,  s\t*;. 
theft,  mi  banished  forth  of  this  burgti  in  all  (inn  r,  and 

if  ever  she  shall  happen  to  bo  seen  nt  any  time  hereafter  within 
this  burgh  she  shall  be  burnt  with  a  hoi  key  on  the  cheek  and 
scourged  out  of  the  town.' 

As  wc  have  lately  seen  the  seamy  side  of  the  Laird  of  liftoff's 
enTeer  and  character,  we  gladly  turn  10  his  courageous  and 
darottd  loyalty  to  Charles  1.  In  April  16&9,  after  .« 
foronce  between  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  and  Montrose,  many  in 
Banff  felt  compelled  to  sign  the  ( '<Minaot«  *  But  neither  the 
fear  of  the  army  nor  nothing  else  could  morn  the  I  aird  (A  I 
to  come  in  and  subscribe.  He  stoutly  stood  out  the  King's 
man,  for  which  he  paid  dear.' 

Thus,  in  the  early  days  of  July  111  10, 

*  the  Karl  nf  Kiudlater  bud  orders  to  ■Otsft  tlie  I,ainl  of  Banff's 
rents;  and  in  August  Major  Monro  with  300  men  inarob 
For  glen,  one  of  tbo  T.siid  of  Banff's  houses,  and  to  Mniresk  hia  god- 
vou's  Iioubu  (thciitsi.:lvcH  U:iuy  both  lied  into  Kughind),  planning  "~ 
plundering  the  country  peoplo  belonging  to  thom  roast  CI 
without  any  compassion.  Then,  coming  to  Banff  and  encamp-ai 
(Ik  Dowhnugh,  the  soldiers  fell  quickly  to  cutting  and  hewing 
tin  pleasant  pluutiug  and  fruitful  young  tree*  in  the  Laird  of 
orchards  and  gardens  i  pitiful  to  *ee\),  nnd  rnftdft  up  buta  lo  thora- 
sclvas  to  he  all  flight  and  dafend  them  from  storms  of  rain, 
violontlr  brake  up  the  gates  of  his  stately  Louse  of  Banff,  cntircly 
dexnolisuvd  the  Uouso.  one  of  the  finest  in  the  North,  ami  carried 
away  all  the  timber  and  ironwork  in  it,  leiivinff  nothing  standi i 
the  ruined  walls.  Wheu  this  was  told  the  King,  he  said,  "  Aft  for 
the  1  founo  it  mattered  not  much,  mot  iy  could  build  it  up  again  in  a 
abort  time;  but  it  wan  a  cruel  thing  to  destroy  the  ganleo.  which 
many  year*  could  not  repair/1  Sir  Gonrgo  lent  also  in  this  Housa  a 
graat  dftftl  of  household  stuit  nnd  furnitun .  This  bmng  dona, 
jeo/a  <!c  loci  wont  of  his  regiment  and  rifled  two  other  of  his 
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luntrr,  Iriohdruor  and  Forglon.  south  of  Banff.     And  this 
suffcre!  all  this  for  no   other  orirae  but  loyalty  to   his 


Probably  the  relict  of  *  the  umquhile-  James  Ogilvie  '  might  see 
'»  judgment'  in  it  all.  Still,  the  Laird  returned  in  September 
from  the  King  in  Kngland  as  Lortl  HaniT,  anil  a  peer. 

la  lb"  14,  the  Scots  invaded  England  ;  and  Banff  being,  as 
■  e  lta»e  seen,  *  on  ifatr  w  when-  iherv  is  easy  landing  to 

the  English,'  *  the  provost,  baillies,  and  council  * — January  31  — 
'spoil  certain  good  and  sufficient  reasons  moving  them,  unlet 
all  the  burgs****  and  householders,  •'  both  Iriemen  and  vntrie 
SAcn  rithin  the  sauicn,"  to  be  in  readiness  well  mined  with 
•  s*>il<  and  pikes  or  muskets  within  twenty-four  hours  next 
hey  shall  be  advertised  by  any  official  or  the  said  burgh 
titr  going  where  it  shall  please  the  said  magistrates  to  command 
ibctn,  and  that  under  the  pain  of  ten  pounds  money  each  person.' 
Baud- was  distinctly  favourable  :•>  t he  Covenanters,  and  bad  in 
beware;  and  so  in  April  there  arrived  'the  Lairds  of  (iight. 
Xeutown,  and  AnUogie,  with  a  party  <>i"  forty  burse  and 
I-',  i..  brave  gi-nllirrnen  for  'In-  KiflC,  Tlies  took  it  *  c  - 
quarters,  and  plundered  all  the  aims  they  could  get,  buff  coats, 
pit.-*,  swords,  carabines,  pistols,  and  money  also;  taking  1mm 
Alexander  IVinrhctCcr,  one  of  the  baillics,  seven  hundred  incrks 
of  bis  own.  They  caused  the  bnillies  (lor  Dr.  Douglas,  the 
provost,  had  fled  jam!  townsmen  to  subscribe  and  swear  denying 
the  last  covenant,  and  obliged  them  to  follow  the  King  and  his 
deputies  in  his  service.' 

The  soldiers  of  the  King's  IiMi  regiment,  defrauded  of  tin-it 
nay,  were  a  terrible  plague.  In  May  lb"4-t,  they  plundered 
Lord  Banff's  and  the  Master  of  HaniTs  grounds  again,  so  that 
tbs»  Ogilvies  became  the  victims  of  both  parties.  The  Master 
-I  liaurT,  having  hurt  a  sergeant  who  was  thieving,  his  house  of 
was  plundered  and  abused.  He  fled,  and  durst  not  be 
in    the  country.    'This    rascal]    mem  less   regiment,'  as 

■  ling  styles  them,  then  threatened  to  plunder  Aberdeen 
anless  they  got  payment  ol  the  wages  promistd  them  before 
vbey  left  Ireland.  'Thir  ennl  Irishes  veiny  a  man  well  rind 
brst  tirr  him,  to  save  his  cJoatbs  unspoiled,  syne  kill  the 
loan.*  The  iuhabilauls  of  Aberdeen  were  but  loo  glad  to 
distribute  among  them  20,000/. 

In  the  some  year  Parliament  proceeded  against  Sir  fieorge 
fiaision  of  Gight.  He  was  taken  to  Edinburgh  and  accused 
shout  the  plunder  in g  of  Hantl,  which  he  denied,  except  some 
■eaeys  he  received  in  borrowing,  upon  promise  of  restitution. 
Hs  ImmI   to  take   oath   and   subscribe   bu  deposition-  w\wientA 
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they  craftily  summoned  witnesses  from  Banff  to  prove  him 
.perjured,  and  thereby  guilty  of  death.  At  last  his  process  was 
continued  to  the  Nh  uf  January,  1045,  through  which  delay  be 
escaped  prison:  a  n<«t  unusunl  form  of  gaol  delivery  in  those 
days.  In  March  ll>45,  Montrose  plundered  the  town  pitifully. 
No  merchant's  goods  or  gear  were  left.  The  soldier*  saw  no 
man  in  the  street  but  he  was  stripped  naked  to  the  skin.  Some 
Cm  Of  three  worth  feat  house*  were  burnt,  but  no  blood  was  abed. 
The  result  of  all  these  harrying*  was  a  *  humble  BQpptictAUQ 
of  the  dU  tress  it  Burgh  of  Banff*  to  the  Parliament  of  Scotland/ 
January  10  1  /.  detailing  the  losses  of  the  burgh  and  praying  for 
help.  Remitted  to  the  Committee  fur  Losses,  it  wat  properly 
endorsed,  and  nothing  mure  seems  to  have  come  of  it. 

Banff* hud  had  tOOOgfa  01  •  nil  Htf,  and  foi  ten  years  lay  low. 
Hut  on  November  7,  1658,  in  the  presence  of  th©  magistrate* 
and  council,  ■  letter  from  General  Monk  was  publicly  read: — 
*  Gentlemen.  I  desir*  you  will  be  pleased  to  agree  among  your* 
letftl  to  send  one  of  your  number  to  meet  me  here  tt  Edinburgh 
•the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  because  I  have  special  OO 
to  speak  with  him  about  some  affairs  that  concern  tbe  countr* 

nt  this  time  ;  which  i*  all  at  present  from  your  ver  v  loving  friend 
and  servant,  George  Monk.  Edinburgh.  October  27.  1669.' 
Thus  Iwgan  the  Restoration.  On  September  21,  16411,  come 
the  'Oath  of  Allcndgance,'  anil  on  .November  29,  I 
repudiation  ul  the  National  Covenant  and  of  the  Solemn. 
-League  and  Covenant. 

About  this  tin  it-  I'.uiir  Castle  presents  itself  again  as  an  objreav   — 
of  historic   interest.      It   is   supposed   that   the   old    castle    □» 
ceased  to  be   inhabited  ;   but  behind   the  present  house  is   stil 
standing  a  wall,  believed  to  be  that  of  a  second  d  welling,  erectoc^- 
by  Sheriff  Sharp,   in   which   his  son,  the   future  Archbishop, 
said  to  have  been  born,  and  which  was  mostly  pnll.d   down  i     -ar 
L818.     The  cnstlc  was  evidently  built  rather  to  command  iIssej 
harbour   than   to  dominate   the   town.     As  a  private  residence 
with  ample  grounds  it  ia  now  the  plcasantest  site  io  Banff,  arssra 
its   surrounding   venture    is  an    acceptable    relief  to    thp    gnus**' 
stonework  of  the  buildings. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  i  ciiini  \  the  severity  of  the  la^a 
*was  extended  to  its  executioners  at  KinfT.       In   UStfS,  it  seenr-a 
that   the    hangman    wis   whipped,  and   died;  but   whether  tsT 
latter  was  a  consequence  of  the  former  i*  not  clear.     •  Paid 
our  executioner  at  several  1   tymes  o*   firlotu  meill,  21  12*. 
chi*r,  hi*  winding  *heet,  nails  to  ir   and   making  of  ir,  with 
to   his  likewake  nnd   to  the  officers  for  conveying   the  c 
-5/.  16*.     Given  the  hangmen?  i  rsc)  befor  that  he  wes  whipj- 
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Qivtn  to  Doncaa  Mikdonald  for  whipping  Alester  bit 
predioessor  And  Donald  Rosa,  l&r.  Item  for  that  vsc  fyve 
fsthoincs  of  loweu,  "».'  One  fathom  seems  to  hare  been  the 
Allowance  generally  made  for  each  patient.  In  1695,  Margaret 
Keanc  was  bulged  at  an  expense,  including  officer*,  camMex, 
tow**,  and  repair*  to  the  gallows  ladder,  of  3/.  7*.  4'i.  In  1GD7, 
*To  Tayleor  that  was  hanged,  3  love*  and  a  chapin  ail  6*4  ane 
fsthome  of  rope  for  scourge  ing  him  Is.,  for  setting  up  the  cock 
sftaolc  for  naming  hLs  lug  6*.';  and  in  1704,2*.  tx/.  is  paid  for 
1J  fathom  towes  for  scourging  Margaret  Cromar.  In  172">, 
'Robert  Young,  prcsiner,  wsgabound  and  kaird,  voluntarie 
enga;  ill"  to  serve  m    nminn    lervant    and    hnngenmu    in 

this  burgh.'      He  has  to  clean  and  clear  the  streets,  to  keep  dogs 
from  entering  the  church,  and  to  punish  offenders. 

Popular  religion  it  very  versatile,  and  has  strange  freaks;  Its 
iction,  eren  when  excessively  grotesque,  unnatural,  and  extra- 
want,  being  conducted  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  so  that 
♦bjectors  are  considered  almost  heathenish  and  wholly  ill- 
«andittooed.  Its  chief  peculiarity,  however,  is  its  absolutism. 
Thus,  in  1695,  March  31  — 

•The  provost,  hat  Hies  and  council  being  rosolvod  by  the  aasintanfio 
'iGod,  so  far  aa  thoy  can  to  curb  and  suppress  all  aiu  and  wtckod- 
mss,  declare  that  they  will  he  moat  careful  to  aoo  tho  Acta  of  Par- 
uaneol  against  profanation   of  the   Lord's  day,  curaiug.    tt  wearing, 

aTgpkfnpssw,  anil  othex  I  mm  ot  tilth1!,  strictly  utmrred.  They  pro] tftrlt 
*il  KTftona  to  labour  on  the  Lord's  day,  or  to  "  vuigo  '*  or  walk  idly 
»t»  tic  streets  or  in  tho  fields,  or  to  go  to  the  watcrsido  of  Dcvoron  or 
■Made  or  eraigit,  or  to  fish  upon  the  said  day  ;  and  that  no  wrvaut, 
asn  or  woman,  go  forth  of  their  master's  family  that  day  cither  idly 
to  ealk  or  "  waig  "  on  Uiu  streets,  in  tho  fluids,  or  other  ways,  or  to 
Irani  through  too  country  to  000  thoir  friends,  or  any  other  omml 
vhttsotrrer;  and  thoy  discharge  all  pursuit*  to  go  to  alehouses  or 
irna  for  eating  and  drinking  the  time  of  sermon,  or  any  time  on 
Lord's  day  unnecessarily  or  unseasonably,  and  all  keopors  of 
to  sell  meat  or  drink  at  any  timo  of  tho  ©aid  day  except  to 
or  those  wlio  diet  at  their  houses,  as  also  perBoua  from 
waUtr    to    horn**    on    tlmt    day.      Contra  vooera    to    be 

urn 

h  is  remarkable  that  when  religious  professors  hare  so  strong  a 
cnotiction  of  religious  duty  that  this  decree  of  the  Banff  town 
council  becomes  possible,  they  do  not  generously  consider  that 
her  emtally  religious  men  such  arbitrary  council*  have  the 
taint  of  irreligion. 

I  so,  on  April  1 4,  some  of  the  fisherx  were  rebuked  sharply 
-ving  their  fishes  on  the  crags  on  the  Lord's  day  ' ;  arul  <m 
August   t5f   wr/.-i)  jterwjns   were  delated    fat    dtVui^  fc*\k  wA 
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rlothes  :  .James  Pater-son,  For  walking  about  the  fields  ami  bnr 
!mm(U  ;   .am]    xoinr   of   JkIiii  LvfW    children,  kfol    boll tftr  •    I 
li\!.i-'  upon  theSabbnth-clnv  in  time  of  sermon.      On  March  H, 
W  alter  Laurie  15  enjoined  to  appear  before  tlit*  pulpit  fur 

earning  bardem  on  iln-  Sobba-th-d  '■■ 

The  process  oJ  *  curbing  all  itn  and  trlekonWieee  *  w  fqamd 

In  the  bailies  BO  be  an   arduous  work.      Four  of    theui    wci 
1697,  appointed  to  vUit   the   town   in   sections,  •  to  hnnith  ■'! 
loose  wa^ahonds  who  cannot  jive  an  account  ofl  their  i 
Urging,  sumerly,  without  process.'      Hut  in   th*»  following  year, 
April  I  •»,  Kli/aheth   Stewart,  formerlv   banished,   hsd   returned. 
tod  the   magistrair*  ordain  her  lto  goe  forth  of  lbs  platx%*  ami, 
it  sin-  do   not,   '  t-<   be   vur*n|  bv   tin-   Ik. ml   <>j   ihi*    hangman ; 
ilirv  in  iiinioriul  ban   to  those  that  itre  leading  to  the  p 
tione,   giveing  them   freedom   to  iDtroDiltt   with   her/      Again, 
August  6,  l#ii>8 — '  The  Mugistraiu  and  Connie]),  considering 
bo*   loose  the  eountrie  at  present  is,  and  how  many  thrifts  air 
nightly  comitted  both  in   town  and  country' — notwithstanding 
the 'curb* — *«*nact  that  from   henceforth  there  lie  ano  ni_: 
gaurd  kept  within  the  outroomc  of  the  tolhuitb  to  consist  •> 
orjcnnundef  and   ten  men "—Instead  of  the  wrati  i**s— 

•who  arc  to  wisset  the  whole  towne  each  hour  and  tfao  fields 
next  adjacent  iberto,  ami  tn  apprehend  all  loose  or  vagrant 
I  i  i  (0061  ;  and  if  any  thrtt  0T  thing  shall  fall  out  by  the  ncgli- 
i'<  -in  i-  of  the  giuini  tlnrv  .ire  to  be  countable  t  her  for.  The  new 
plan  is  continued  in  the  following  year  to  prevent  *the  many 
ilieilis  ami  pi  lifer  in;*  daly  and  nightly  committed  wilbiu  the 
burgh,  by  many  thrift  o]  every  age,  young  and  old.1 

To  this  period  belongs  the  legend  of  Macphcrson,  the  rnusk.il 
culprit,  the  last  OH  vbon  capital  sentence  was  rxrriitrd  in  Scot- 
land under  heritable  jurisdiction.  Me  was  the  sod  of  a  Highland 
gentleman  and  a  gipsy  £>r'-  II'*  fntbri  fell  in  wune  raid  from 
Ituimoch,  and  yimn;  Macphcrson  became  the  captain  of  a  band 
of  freebooters,  who,  attending  markets,  learnt  who  were  talcing 
money,  with  a  *  icw  to  their  subsequent  relief  of  such  pecuniary 
buideii.  Mucjihrisiui,  though  a  burglar  and  a  cattle-lifter, 
committed  no  murder.  He  was  once  captured  by  treachery  ; 
but  a  stalwart  Bleeps*  reOO,  aided   by  Peter   1  ic  of  the 

r«,and  by  the  populace,  broke  open  the  prison  and  released 
him.     Soon  alter  be  was  caught  at  lv  ::!..  I  •■   Dull  of  Hraco  : — 

'As  Hum  an  Flraeo  spied  Blacphoreorj  and  Broun  in  the  n  *rk- 
iletiretl  Ui*  uroihor-iu-law,  Lcitnurily,  to  bring  him  a  dotoo 
able   men,   and  with  these  ho  nttacJtcd   the   villain*,   whi 
sctcj..  .  iftcconipb'cc*  v.  .  made  a  deept  taac*. 

Tboy  carriid   atacjiherwn  acd  Bruvtu  to  a  hv*  ith,   whom 
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and    Lcjunurdj   left  thiau   with  a   guard,  not  cxpo-ating  any 
i  ii.     But  when   they  wen:  in  itii  upper  room  with  two 
>r  thrcv  of  their  aciituuntJUHUj*  ccmo<-rtin^  tiio  eomiaituient  of  then 

CButwrm  th',  Ii»ini  ofGraM,  vrJlfc   t'  >i  i  v  tjmod   n,,  ii,  oaiuc  to  the 
►rcallm^  ..,  Aii'l  «n»»ri))4  that  bo  Duff  in  Bcottana1  shoi  Id 

kwp  llwiii   IViim,  linn        I!   ftco,   !'<     '  Qui**  "!'   !'"•    (i;-Jint>,  cuinr. 

.ViWE*Uir;  and  said,  with  s  -emiug  tmoOttCBni  and  good  humour,  that 
bs  iatcedod  to  fiend  thorn  to  prison  ;  but  he  saw  thoy  woro  jr. 
fceted  by  to--  strong  n  p*"*v  for  ha  i  bo  i  Dtexul  with,  and,  therefore, 
Ic  mist  giro  tlit'iu  up.  Then  without  looing a moment  Lo  took  ■  turn 
oVoaga  th>«  marbr-T.  fband  two  otbor  JnstioM  of  tiki  Pnat,  I"'? 
irt,  and  a**.jtiwSlod  sixty  abb  bold  min,  who  rot.ioU  tho 
<ri»i&ala.' 

pberton  and  three  accomplio*  ware  tried  at  BantT  bofaro 
tbcS:  \  jar/  **a  empanelled,  and  the  Sheriff '  ordain    i 

ijoe  pannels    for   the   satisfaction   of   tin*   ■HJffrl   10    rehearse  the 

Urds  prayer."     Thrv  wow  "iir.:i!..|,  ;Um1  Sberiff  Dunbar  pro- 
ud sentence  that  James   Marphrmon  and   James  Gordon 
were  to  be  hanged  nt  the  Cross  of  BanfT.  on   Friday,  the  1  *S  t b 
mhor,    1700,    bein^    a    public    weekly     mark"i»t.*d*y  j     mi! 
farther,  that  three  young  rogues,  not   now  recognisable,  arc  » to 
haw  '    i  •  rropt.  be  publicly  scourged  through  the  town  of 

r^totF,   and    burnt   upon    (hi   chaek    by  the  exroutionor,   and 
«:uni*hr*l  from  tbc  Aire  for  «-v<-i  under  pnin  of  death.' 

Gordon   seems   to   have    been    pardoned,    pmhiblv    through 

tribal     itiflucii    •         U lopheiaon,    who    WM    an     accomplished 

*>asirtan,  pUycd   at  the  foot  of  the  gallon's,  and  it   was  said 

%ctitcd    in    eight    verses    what    wm    known    as   c  Macphcrsoii's 

I      -io  rerata,  or  something  tiki*  them,  were  published 

*i  a  broadside   in  1701.      lie  then   asked  ii  any  friend  in  the 

pi     ila    riolln ;    and    ■»*    no  oim  loomed   to 

■caw   to  avow   biutclf  •  1 1 lend  of  Macphcr»on,  he  broke  the 

i  on  his  km*!  .nid  threw  it  away,  and  himself  orT  the 
Udder.  1  he  nook  "I  ilir  violin  i»  pcoaervi-d  to  llii*  day.  it  is 
uid,  i  all)  ol  M  ir  pherton  at  Ciuny  ;  and  a  two-hsodaj 

word  said  to  hare  been   Macphorson's   is  in  the  possession   of 
Dyke  of  Fife  at  Banff! 
Daring   the    17th   and    loth    centuries    collections    seem    to 
Ure  been  made  occasionally  'for  Algiers  prisoners  '  or  for  the 
Aitate  of  tome  neighbour,  '  from  hi*  bondage    under  the  Turk.* 


'  AlaW.Ilo^^U*Jit»«:- 
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And  the  determination   to  'suppress  all    sin  and   wickedness7 
•  •■Mtinurs.     Fishermen  .ire  delated  for  drying  their   fish  OB  &■ 
'■i.-HM,!  rin  Snbbni  i  d«y,  t  » the  neglect  of diriw  iroiBbjp,  iad 
inimnanded  never  to  otTcnd  Again.      Mnrrh  29,  1704 — '  Patrick 
Lesly    (sbcrilT  clerk)   appeared   in   a    humble    and    submissive 
t ii.tniicr  confessing  his  sin  (with  Jessie  Lice,  Mtrront  to  Burds- 
bnnk),  and  giving  evidence  of  his  repentance-  in  public  nt  both. 
his    appearances,    was   absolved.*    May   7 — The    hammermen*. 
wrightt,  and   tailors  petition  the  Session   for   liberty  ro  erect  a. 
loft  in   the  church,  *  lor   hearing   the  word  of  God,  which  we- 
Ingenuously  own    ond    profess  to  be  pntthed    in  parity  snd 
sincerity   in   word   and    doctrine'        The   magistrates,  *  out    of 
fatherly  rare,  and   ns   loving1  Christian   parents.'  marked  out  a 
sit*   before  the  common  loft   and   adjacent  to   tho  shoemaker** 
loft.      This   'pioui   ffOrlt    will   in   no  ways    impair   the  lights, 
but  add  thereto,  and  further  decorc  the  kirk.' 

The  Presbytery  records  continue  to  abound  in  exprBtttoDi  of 
ecclesiastical  feeling  respecting  tho  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
April  18,  1708 — '  Public  advertisement  made  from  the  pulpit 
that  people  should  avoid  wandering  00  the  Sabbath  day's  aJur- 
noon.'  May  9 — The  inspectors  report  that  'since  the  warning 
against  wandering  the  people  begin  to  refrain  and  kotp  dots. 
But  in  1712,  July  13,  'Janet  Brisaet  and  tiolcfl  Lvlc,  for 
washing  their  fish  on  Sunday  afternoon,  were  fined  two  marks 
each,  and  ordered  to  appear  before  the  congrt-jratii'ii.' 

Slill,  there  was  not  entire  religious  or  maViiaaticHi1  or  jnili- 
tical  unity  nt  Banff,  October  Siri,  1712 — *The  minister  de- 
sisted  from  preaching  upon  refusall  of  the  Abjuration  oath.' 

The  Rebellion  of  1715  had  the  sympathy  of  many  lairds  in 
the  district  around  Banff;  but  a  proclamation  by  the  Kail  of 
Mar,  'Given  at  the  camp  nt  Pearth  the  lunntir  seavjnth  day  of 
October,  one  thousand  seavin  hundredth  and  fvftcin  ycaris/ 
required  all  men  between  sixty  and  sixteen  to  join  his  troops  ; 
and  Banff  suffered  many  exactions  from  each  of  the  contend  ids* 
forces.  Money  had  to  be  borrowed  for  Mar's  imposition,  anil 
horse-hire  for  soldiers*  baggage  had  to  be  paid.  Arms  were  to  be 
delivered  up;  and,  in  1710,  '  Appreciaturs  were  appointed  to 
receive  and  value  the  arms  of  those  entitled  to  payment,  and 
who  continued  dutiful  and  loyal  CO  His  Majesty  during  the  late 
Rebellion.'  But  200  stand  of  nnns  were  to  be  left  with  each 
burgh  for  kecpinc  of  guard. 

Alter  the  Rebellion  it  was  some  time  beforethc  neighbourhood 
of  Banff  was  safe  ;  and  in  the  three  counties  of  Moray,  Banff, 
and  Alierrleen,  ir.  was  proposed  that  liats  should  lie  made  out  of 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  suspected  of  committing  deprc- 
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d  at  ions  ;    and   apon    any    cattle    being    stolen    these    susrinctcd 
persons  should   be  apprehended,  and  detained   until  they  make 
i*  .tjjw'ir  bj  bo&ttt  tetdmony  wfam  thtj  w*rewh*»n  such  cattlp 
were  stolen.      This  method  had  been  practised  by   the   '  Inde- 
pendent   Coxmmnies'   with  such  success  that   the   thieves   wen? 
obliged  to  make  payment  of   the  dnin.igol  or  return  the  good* 
i,   and   were   forced   to   tell   the   tiuth.       The   custom   pre* 
«i  all  over  the  Highlands. 
Still   Sabbatau  uumh.      17^^ — '  Alcvmdri     Luvic  in  BtfttOmi 
delated   as   guilty  of  brewing  on  the  Lords  day.     He  owned  his 
■iie  brewed  on  Saturday,  and   let  the  kettle  stand  till  Sunday 
morning,   but  denied  that  he  had  brewing  or  any  $ort  of  work 
that  day.      Alexander  Clark  declared   he  saw  the  kettle  on  the 
tir*  on  Sunday.       The  Session  warned   Lnvip  that   if  any  such 
Ihbf  were  practised  bj  him  in  time  coming,  he  KIgkt  lay  hia- 
tomum  to  stand  before  the  congregation  tor  it.* 
This  threat  was  not  always  terrible.     On  April  28,  1785t 

Ms.  lanes,  the  Minister,  report*  to  the  Ckarcli  Hoaiuou  that  George 
fi*relsy  had  Openl/  OOnteSiM  before  the  nonjnritig  mewling  nf  !■•  n 
i«ioudal  with  J  euu  SW<  wart,  but  dec  larva  that  ho'll  UH  giv*  eatis- 
fsciiou  to  the  congregation  of  BiritT.'  Sept.  112—'  George  U*r<  luy 
Uiogaaktd  iim  to  tliis  mmiuIhI,  »ii8WHri*<l  tlmt.  In  had  idrvady  ackn<m- 
laSgni  and  publicly  ■utianod  before  tin*  Minting  of  Banff,  a*  would 
»fl**r  by  o  paper  offered  by  htni  to  tho  Proabytory,  which  ho  called 
a  deeiibator  from  this  Proabytory,  the  tenor  whorof  followa; — "  1 
caimrit  submit  myself  to  the  Proabyturiol  discipline-  -1.  Becauae  I 
un  not  of  their  communion,  and  oonsequeotl;  neither  ought  nor  can 

uthority.      'i    rjeomg    Iho    power    of  tho  koyi  U 

*  My  inherent  in  tho  Church,  T  cannot  apprehend  how  those  who  arc 

tho   Catholic  Church   can  have  any  privilege  of 

'-ijr,  and  looM-in^.      3.   And  seeing  I  bnvo  siuiwficd  the  discipline 

i -oh  uud  obtained  the  bonoht  of  absolution,  it  would  appear 

a  mucking  and  sporting  with  religion  to  submit  rayaolf  anew  to 

sekissasaikssH  liiw-ijMn.f.  seeing  bj  niy  (toeing  so  I  would  ■oteoiitai^ 

fc  tho  dictates  of  my  own  oonHeionco  and  thereby  involvo  myself  in  a 

o»w  ginlt.     I.  Tho  dosiro  of  the  Pmflbytery  Mutnii  to  bo  inconsistent 

their  own  acta,  which  preclude  any  process  fur  a  crime  Intent  for 

'  re    y<an*.      '•.   The    tiling    seems   to   proceed  from   mulice,  seeing  no 

*<jch  crime)  **■»  object)  i   le  are  n   lliv  h  unlit  of  marriage  waa  to  HM 

'tidnlged.     Sic  aubeeribitur  Goo.    Uarclay."     Tho   Presbytery  after 

Nsadiog  tho  «oid  paper  found  it  to  be  an  open  decimation  of  his  con 

liuiittcy,  u:  j  :■  and   o  mtempt  of  tho  Church  by  law 

<*tnbhflbtd,  and  accordingly  told  him  they  would  proceed  against  bin 

*rith  tho  bighett  censure  of  tho   Church,  iu  order   to   which    they 

wpffointcd  Mr.  Inues  to  proceed   in   giving  him  tho  n>at  admonition 

ptamiaplurie.' 

la 


In  the  end  'the  Pn'sbyu-n  delayed/  "  -June,  17*8,  ■  the  higheet 
censures  oj  tin-  ( IhttfOO  '  in  DtOfge  liarclay't  caw. 

The  Prrssbytery  *  delayed.'  and  the  Burgh  Court  compounded, 
on  occasion,  the  due  punishment  lor  vvcrsiyhU.  Jul*. 
—  William  Muuio,  Dttttbasil  (.bf<//«r,  tradesman),  U  fined 
three  guineas,  for  fornication  with  his  servant ;  *  but  in  regard 
of  bis  good  set  vices  about  the  harbour  of  (iuthrie  ihey  mo 
the  above  finp  to  a  guinea.*  A  business-like  arrangement, 
though  grotesque  ;  to  solace  their  consciences,  *  the  haillies  order 
'.." 8  S    Ol  'li.    UU  i<>  IM  given  in  charity  to  two  part  ire,* 

Communication  b\  Luid  WM  not  rapid  in  those  days.  An 
important  letter  from  His  Majesty's  Solicitor  referring  to  a 
cose,  apparently  of  murder,  in  n  disturbance  respecting  the 
BUZUrfl  of  smuggled  goods,  was  detpetl  lied  from  h!dinburf*a 
'20  December,  1742,  and  arrived  at  Hand  on  the  evening  of 
(he  third  day  of  the  following  year.  The  cipiestt  staled  thai  he 
lay  tick  ten  days  on  the  road,  which  left  four  day*  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  journey.  In  1745— I <  then?  arc  repeated 
disbursements     in     the     Kurgh     rue, units     foi  ttsw    from 

Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh    IU1  Itlng  •»!  piivalccrs  on  the  00 

Th*»  Rebellion   of  1746  was   not   favoured   by  the  peup'u 
Banff;  it  seems  indeed  to  have  been  <l   \%  «  oui»>t 

and    thnnks  were  given   at    Desk  ford   church,'  near  llanlT, 
the   glorious   victory   over  the    Rebels,   lt">  April,   17'1'3,   whore  «s 
DO  moan  of  the  rebel   aiiny  weir  slain,  and  a  compleJ  • 
obtained.*     A   volunteer   under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland   sstsat 
that  at  Ilanir  two  rebel  spies  were  taken  ;  one  was  kiitsU 
n  Hub   lite  number  of  our  forces,  for  which   he  was  banged  orar 
a  tree  in  the  town,  and  the  other  a  little  out  of  town  ;   and, 
want   of  a   tree,   was  hanged   on   what   they  called   the   ridging  i 
tree  of  a  house  that   proje<  led  out  from   I  ic  cud.      As  a  pre! 
to   what   was   to   happen   afterwards,  the   Duke  of  Cumberland 
hanged  a  poor  innocent  man  at  Banff  and  another  at  1Mb 
mile  distant,  on   pretence  of  their   being   spies;   'though   sur 
as   knew  them  affirm   they  had  scarce  wit  enough  to  do   tbes 
own    coniiiM     liii\iiir'KH,    Far    h«««    t«    pla\     rli"    s|iv .'      Tlw 
destroyed     ft     DODJUrlOg     meeting-house,    and     a     fine    ch*| 
belonging    i->   the   episcopal   congregation,    burning   the   scab 
books,   pulpit,   and   altar,   and    breaking  the  organ   in   pieretat^- 
1  Md  this  was  theii  i:i»usuui  pi.-iri  ire  .ill  the  wn)    tin  :  >' 

A    medical    ollicer   with     the    Duke   ol    Cumberland    says   - 
liaull  :   'The  town,  1  believe,  lives  chiefly  by  sum  Tlat 

Hurgh  accounts  of  the  period   havo   many  items  ol  ox|HiuliiassT 
required  by  the  military,  but  not  entirely  for  their  enjoy  met* 
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i*  for  instance: — •  By  2  dale*  fov  DModiD^Tmra-raan  for  Aa 

■  rs,  1/.  14*.     By  nails  ami   workmanship    ■!     I. ...  \ih*     A 
fearful  instrument  of  torture. 

I  i  i  many  years  ■fici  Culloden  soldier*  were  suuioncd  »t 
Kantr*.  Among  the  officer*  was  Wolfe,  the  hero  of  Quebec.  A 
letter  written  by  hits,  dated  *  BruiK.  June  !',  1751/  cloven  pages 
19  length,  and  addressed  m  (*aptain,  afterwards  Lieur  -( !o]  , 
Rickson,  is  now  in  the  Antiquarian  Museum,  Edinburgh. 
Wolfe,  though  tlien  only  24  yearn  * ■!"  jilt,  liml   *n-u   vrviee  *t 

IDtftins^n,  Falkirk,  Culloden,  ftft  A  guard-house  and  ejotrj* 
Wist*  were  erected  for  the  soldiers,  near  the  cross  in  17-10,  and 
•ere  removed  in  1757  lo  the-  west  end,  No.  l;i,  i>:i  th<-  north 
aiil.-   of  tin-    urw    Bird;  So  the  town   must   for  some 

time  hare  ha<l  *  military  aspect,  entirely  foreign  to  its  actual 
character.  The  UMgistiate*  MWfiB  to  lime  found  "iilv  nine 
persons  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  Rebellion,  whereas 
«i* re  were  17  from  Keith  and  12  from  Portsoy,  much  smaller 
|rlar*«.  About  tivrnty-six  ianrlcil  proprietors  of  the  di 
.loincd  the  Rebellion,  of  whom  more  than  one-halt  were  (iordons. 
'.  'lM«»ali**r  dc  Johnstone,  one  of  the  fugitives  from  Culloden, 
fc^a*  left  an   intcre-1  -not  of  bis  adventures,  which  gives 

insight  into  the  condition  of  the  defeated  rebels: — 

'Wo   arrived   in    the   comity    r»f    Banff  tic     fourth   day   of  our 
it*  froi  t  became  necessary  foi  u  to 

popolaee  befog  all  CulviuUts,  ami  violeal  again 

dgod    toe   DOXft   »ii^ht   at    tin    house   of 
Staart,  tho  I*i*<  hut  a  very  good   n.i.n.  and 

in  Prince  Kdwuni,  on   rUing  in  the  morning 

my  Highland  garb  with  his  servant  for  an  oU 
in  ra£*,  offctiM  oil,  and  in  nvpearattoi   U 

iii.n  s  3  .it-,  uor  nnoc  ii  hud  deem  I 
"s  atuhl<«:  for  it  hud  tho  smell  nf  dung  tn  ha  felt  nt  a  Allan 
a  complete  cxchanRo  with   him,  ••'    D  to   Hocking!  and  ahooM, 
/©no  of  wm'eh.  however,  he  found  liit  account.    Tbtts  mcta- 
thoecd,  wo  took  leave  of  Dl  u  different 

The  '  bevalier  Gordon  advuted   me  to  go  mid  n!i««mi  at  hi* 
at   Park,  where,  being  bat  a  leagnu  and   a  half  from   BjUIK 
i  mew  uuii  my  brother-in-law  Rollo ;  though 
|  ij  thai  quarter  ought  i><  m  a\  to  waxcl 

for  tin'  Chevalier,  a  near  relative  of  tin-  Dnko  ol  Gordon,  and 
ine  prisoner.     J  found  Mm.  Alonxics.  his  cousin  pcrman,  in  his 
-a  meet  amiable  lady,  full  of  apirit  and  pood  eonee,    Madame 
thai  there- were  i  is   the  town  of  lhwitf  four  hundred  of  the 
I-  and  *}».•  exhoried    I  N     D<  l  10  £0  there.      Hut   ii«  an 

with  my  brother  m-Iau  uh*  my  only  hope,  I  departed  tho 
ig  on  foot,  st   rssnu  o'clock,  leaving  my  horso  until  my 

rot  urn. 
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nam  >i     I  net,  on  Raifring  fcbe  kowoi  many  KnglUU  nlsUa, 

took  iiiit  tho  least  notice  if  mc  in  my  peasant's  disguise. 

•  I  wont  to  tho  houoo  of  Mr.  Dun*  whore  1  had  been  so  agreoaWo 
so  little  tinio  before.  He  won  secretly  a  partisan  of  the  Friuec,  bat 
he  did  not  declare  his  wny  of  thinking  !■■  Lin  friends.  Tin.  luaid- 
aervant  who  opened  tho  door  did  not  rocagnisa  me.  1  told  hor  that 
I  vvftfi  charged  with  a  letter  to  ho  delm-i-.  I  LotO  boc  meter's  hands, 
and  I  tagged  1i©t   to   inform  him  of  it.     ^Ir.  Duff  at  tirst  did  aot 

nil!  more  than  hi*  amid- servant ;  bu!    bftTiUfl  fixed  Lis  eves- 
on  mo  for  a   moment,  u   torrent  of  tears   inoo—dad    hfc 
Aire.  Duff  and  hor  daughters  Ix-iug  gone  to  bed,  he  conduct*  d  m« 
to  a  clmiiilici, 

*I  arose  a*  soon  as  the  day  In-gan  to  appuar,  and  resomod  tho 
tatterdemalions.  Seated  in  nn  arm-chair,  with  my  eyo*  fixed  on  :li a 
fire,  in  a  deep  rovorie,  suddenly  the  maid -servant,  rushing  into  tsy 
apartment,  aunonnocd  that  I  mis  lost,  and  that  the  courtyard  *a* 
full  of  soldiers  to  beixe  mo;  mid  seeiut;  the  soldiers,  I  ruganW 
myself  h9  a  man  who  should  shortly  end  low  days.  I  conjectured 
that  tlio  servant  had  betrayed  mo,  having  aoroo  soldier  for  a  lor#r,  as 
in  generally  tho  cane.  Having  pawed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  violent 
agitation,  the  door  of  my  chamber  flVw  open.  But  what  a  surprise! 
In  place  of  the  soldiers,  1  espied  the  IxHiutiful  and  adorable  Mia* 
I  Mil"-,  out  of  breath,  who  eame  un  a  guardian  ou^ol  to  toll  mo  not  X> 
be  any  longer  disturbed;  that  it  was  nothing  more  thau  the  soldier* 
who  were  fighting  among  themselves;  that  they  hod  entered  tint 
court  to  conceal  tharnscdvcfi  from  their  officers ;  and,  their  quant* 
having  exploded  itsolf  in  a  few  naticufhV,  they  had  left  the  courtyard 
together.  In  an  inntunt  tho  wholo  house  was  assembled  in  tny 
chamber  to  congratulate  me  upon  my  deliverance — the  noise  of  the 
soldiurs  haviii;'  ina.i.  ne  rise,  and  it  wus  scarcely  six  o'clock 

in  the  lnni-iuiip;. 

*  My  brother-in-law  came  to  see  me  the  moment  after  this  alaria, 
and  cicnsed  himself  for  not  being  able  to  afford  menu  opportunity 
of  embarking  for  a  foreign  Innd;  all  the  vessels  at  Biiiff  being 
inspected  before  their  departure ;  and  ho  advised  me  to  retire  into 
the  mountain  districts  as  tho  only  course  to  adopt/ 

After  many  difficulties  and  dangers  the  Chevalier  found  hU 
way  to  London,  whence  he  escaped  to  Holland.  Thereafter  he 
tnlftred  the  Pwnch  service.  And  went  to  Canada  on  Montcalm's 
Staff;  thus  meeting  Wolfe  at  Quebec  as  well  as  nt  Culloden 

In  1760  Bishop  PocOcltfl  describe!  Banff,  as 

a  woll  built  small  town  pleasantly  situated  on  a  risiiig  ground,  .on) 
on  a  flat  to  tho  west  of  thfl  rivei  Dovin;  nt  tho  mouth  of  which* 
basin  is  mode  by  two  piers,  iu  which  a  ship  of  a  hundred  ton  can  Li* 
with  safety.  And  they  have  a  naliaou  fishery  iu  the  rivet.  Near  tho 
town  it*  11  yard  for  bleaching  linen  yarn,  of  which  a  load  Is  tent  off 
every  three  weeks  to  Edinburgh,  and  from  that  place  is  carried  o*  U> 
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by  land.     The   town  *ub«rts   by  tin*   liuon  yarn  arid 
■DOpA* 

•  Thero  are  u  greal  Lumber  of  th«  Church  of  Knghind  here,  tbe 

"Tut   way  kiiiI  the  husband  another:  10  tbftl  ibi 

of  animosity  in  tho  toffl  OMU  U ■•■  MOoont  of  n  ligfoo.    Her© 

i»  an  i  church  to  which  about  COO  bouIb  reeort  of  to*  town 

And  tho  idJiotnt  fiMiiitry. 
'  1  ad  I*«kort  has  a  small  hmiso  on  tho  site  of  tho  old  ciutle  over 
tin*  precinct  of  tbu  cod  lie  wan  about  100  ft.  sauaro,  and  u 
wall  part  of  the  cncloduro  remains.  He  has  formed  a  lanu  before 
tW  bouse,  axul  »  buuulifiil  unlk  round  another  lawn  below  il,  and  it  18 
idclif-;  Itaation. 

httlo  way  from  thn  town  to  tho  south,  tho  Karl  of  Fifo,  a  poor 
4  Ue  kingdom  of  Ireland  (hi«  ancestor, Lord  M'Duff,  Inuring forfeited) 
Luilta  buuw  of  four  ficioiv  and  ail  mami  DO  u  floor,  with  to  wont  at 
fcoanal**.    li  ia  nil  .  brougnt  mmj  wori»d  (ul 

ssntoldV,  a  grwtt  pun  .,(  .I  in  boxcm,  from  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Tho 
toouiddlo  storey*  «.>i  b  V  srors  are  adorned  irith  one  tier  of  Corin- 
4ua»  pilarfcift  in  thu  stylo  of  Lord  CJurlinIn'H  Iiouho  h!  ('nstle.  Huuurd. 
The  ondoralOTOy  in  ruutir.  Kxeopting  tho  tnwor*.  it  has  Koran 
«e  on  a  storey ;  and  it  is  within  an  exceeding  good  houue  of 
ftbty-fcmr  roomi  and  aixtccn  closet.-.' 

The  ancestor*  of  tin-  Duke  of  Fife,  the  family  of  DufF,  have 

loog  been  neighbours  of  the  town  of  Banff.    In  ItiyS,  Alexander 

Dull,  of  Bract),  acquired   (be   Earl  of  A ii lie's  salmon  fishings; 

Ifld  in  1709,  tbe  Laird  of  Hraco's  name  appears  in   the  list  of 

burgesses.      In  1712   bis  fishings,  which   included   those  in  the 

•TOT  of  Drveron,  the   tPa-fithing  on   the  ea*l   sub,  md    to  rln- 

utcnt  of  two    butts  west  of  the   river   mouth,  were   valued   at 

90802.    Sc.      At    this    time,    through    the    mediation  of  common 

friends,  an  agreement  was  made  between  tbe  town  and  Braco  to 

terminate  an  action  brought  against  thn  burgh.     The  Council 

sirred  to  grant  a  charter  to  Braco   in  tho  terms  of  tho  Earl  of 

Airllr'v  .l.uicr,  ho  jiRvin^   flu    (nwn  4155/.  Km.  Sc.      'It   is  in 

his  resolution   horentter  to  live  in  pence,  friendly  nnd  kindly, 

with  us,  so  it  is  ours  to  doe  the  lyke  with  bin) J      In  1720,  the 

salt   lochs   were   leased  to   Braco.      William   Duff,  Lord   Braco, 

was,  in  1750,  created  Viscount  Macduff  And  Earl  of  life. 

In   1778,   on  hi*  tour   to    tbe   Hebrides   with    Dr.  John 
Boswcll  wiite*.  August  25  ; — 

light  to  Banff     T  tent  to  Duff  House,  but  Karl  Fife 
was  not  at  boo*.    At  the  Inn  Dr.  Jobnton  wrote  a  long  letter  to 

Mr*.  Thralo.       I    Wondered    |o    600   him    write-'   nnn-li  lit: 

rarifed  Li*  <•■»!;  doctriuc  that  "a  uisu  umv  idmiy*  vttito  when  ho  sot* 
bimscJf  doggedly  to  do  it" 

1  The   ancient   towns  of  Scotland   hftTo   generally  an  appearance 

unuautil 
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llliUsllill   tti  Rii^IihIiiuOU.      The    houSeS,    whither    .rival     Of    small,    lint 

for  tho  moat  putt  litiilt  of  ttOBtt,  Tfcsll  gabl*  ends  are  now  and 
then  noxt  tho  streets,  and  tho  entrance  into  them  irs  very  often  by  a 
flight  of  stopa  Trhicli  roaches  Hp  to  the  leoond  storey  (tho  first  floor); 
lli'    floor  ffhiofa  in  level  with  the  ground  heiny  cuteral  only  by  stair* 

dvmdfng  within  the  house. 

'Tho  art  of  joining  squutv*  of  [ft   lead  is  little  naod  id 

mil.  ilihI    in   hiimk     ptaotS    It    t«  r.dly    ii'i.uitcu.      The  frame*  of 
their  window*  aro  nil   of  wood  ;    they  arc  more  frugil  of  gl 
the  Knglish,  and  will  often,  in  houses  not  otherwise  mean. 
a  square  of  two  ptooos,  not  joined  like  orsokod  glass  but  with 
edge  hud  pflrhftnn  half  an  inch  ovor  tho  other.     Their  windows  d 
ii. -t  movo  upon   hni^"K,  Inn.  ftre  i'liwlied  up  and  down  in  grooToa,  yet 
they  are  lif-Mom  Odstfjd  with  weights  end  pnllies,  and  oven  in 

hoasett  well  built  and  «:l<j*4iitly  furnished  a  stranger  may  sometime* 
bo  forgiven  if  he  allow*  housr  -If  U>  vu?.h  :•<>  further  oil'.' 

The  tWO  traveller*  found  that  the  window*  at  the  Inn  at 
Banff  had  no  pallioti  and  Johnson  had  much  iido  to  raise  the 
•ashes    and    keep    the    windows  open  ;     bill    Buswrll    .'insures    us 

that  this  difficulty  does  not  occur  throughout  the  countrj,  !!•• 
mntinurs,  August  2*> — 4  Wr  got  n  fresh  chaise  here,  and  very 
pood  horses.      Wc  breakfasted  at  Cullcti.' 

Major  Pryse  L.  Gordon,  in  his  '  Person*!  Mfiiuiirs,'  thus 
describes  Banff  society  in  1  77ft  :— '  During  tbe  period  of  my 
-  at  school,  Banff  w.is  perhaps  the  gayest  little  town  in 
Scotland.  Besides  many  respectable  residents,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Find  later,  in  the  Castle, 
IDOil  <>f  the  country  gentlemen  and  their  families  had 
winter  r.M.iiilMiinrnU  m  tOfTO  ;  and  the  heat  company  in  ibe 
north  was  to  be  found  at  RanfT.  Tlie  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Gordon  frequently  made  a  visit  to  BuniT  for  a  few  days' ;  and 
Pryse  Gordon  gives  a  characteristic  account  of  a  rnasqtn  i.u 
that  was  provided  for  the  amusement  of  the  Duchess.  *  E 
OBI  both  young  and  old,  exerted  themselves  to  keep  up  the 
spirit  of  ihe  party,  and  it  went  oil'  with  great  good  humour. 
producing  laughter,  hilarity,  and  sallies  of  wit  and  repartee.  ! 
have  heard  the  Duchess  since  say  that  she  had  noser  passed  s 
happier  evening.  When  people  are  determined  to  be  pleased, 
:1m   Ettk  is  very  easy.*     Which  is  doubtless  true. 

In  contrast  to  the  masquerade  wc  come,  in   L77G,  Ul    a  much 
man  serioai  occasion  of  assembling  themselves  together.     In 
Maji  John    Wesley,  being  leventv-threo  years  of  aire,  visited 
Banff;  and  after  preaching  on  the  Batten-  Green  dined  at 
*s  house  in  High  Street.     Next  night  lie  supped  at  Adi 
Gordon's  lady's  house  in    Low  Street,  where  'he  met  vJ 
number  of  great  ones,'   and    nt   their   request  pr  cached    it. 
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tinglish  Chapel,  whore  he-  bad    •  an   elegant  and  crowded   con- 
rtegation.1       Wa\ty    lodged    with    a    Mrs.   Allen    in    the    Strait 
l'ath,  in  a  home  now  owned  bv  Mr.  .Joioph  Taylor. 
On  Saturday,  8th  September,    17^7,  while  on   his   DOIthcro 
i$<>b*rt  Bum*  and  iii*  comrtaoloD,  William  \i<*»i,  visit**] 
lUnrT,  break fasting   with    Dr.    Chapman,  the   head    nula    o 
ftanff  Acadrrm,  win*   had  been    Wool's  superinr  in   a  school  at 
'  ries.     One  of  Chapman's  pupils   a  boy  ol    thirteen  wlm 
*ud  hern  sent  with  a  hook  to  Nicol,  necompanieel  the  travellers 
\o  DfltT  House,  and  he  related  that :  — 

"In  driving  through    tbu  purl;    Mr,    Niool,  frbi  Ig   at  lb© 

pKic*  of  tLo  book,  asked  ma  whether  I  vnss  aware  thst  thi  gent! 

I  i  in-  park  wn*  the  ft  nib  or  of  ;Iim  poems 
I  had  audouttt  hi  :ii  .   •!  Or.  Chapman  told  D 

vWn  ho  a*kcd  mc  tti  hn:iil:1<i  <t.       "Then  havt  VoaYOM  tin-  p00D    i 
"04  yes!   I  wu  glad  t  •  <\-<  tint."  wo*  tlto  ivply.      "Than  which   of 

Asm  did   yea  Iflte  l*-<t    "    Weal   asked.      I    laid,  "1    ma  ansa] 

attained    with    tbo    Twi    Dnir-     "i"l    Death    jnn!     hi      :l- 

aa  1  liked  bo«t  l>y  far  the  lay  Nighi.  tlthon 

aaae  nu  natl  when  ay  (Wiboa   bad  du  t<>  reed  it  to  b>  ninthi-i.' 

itont,  with  *  tint  of  sudden  start,  looked  > t *  my  face  intently,  and 
natragmy  laid  :  H  Wall,  my  cullnnt,  I  don't  wonder  si 

reading  tbo  poem  ;  it  mode  ma  greet  more  than  ouco  when. 
I  »*»  |  in. -iL  .  ' 

•  collect  ri  mt  ..!:]!.   Mi    \r.-..i  i.m'.i  ri -I   li    the  lib 

acting  at  tho  ftno  ooUeotion        old  olaesioa  tin  rv,  iiim^  i  >  . : 
*ii  him  for  a  i'  -t  a  second  time  through  soma  of  the  i 

b)  look  at  tho  uil-pain tings,  with  the  catalogue  ui  hi*  band,  and 
ntDsrhrd  portKiiliuly  those  pf  the  Stuarl  family  in  tho  great 
tawisg-roum.  on  which   be  teamed  to    look  with    great   mv*r«t, 

flafcitig   eoroo    remarks    t"    In.         j     oide,    vfaiofa    uV     MM    fails    to 

axollict     Bui  Ui'-  faco  sod  look  of  Bob  ri    Bonn    inn  Mich  as, 
i\  or  man,  bo  nmrar  rxmld  forgot.' 

Mrs.  Hymn,  the  mother  of  tin-  puet,  was  r hi-  heiress  of  I  icoi  ■_■ 
n     tf   (tight,  nn   estate  about  twenty   mi  Ira   from   Banff, 
She  aas  married  in   L 785,  and  in  178?  her  property,  ol  aomn 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  was   reduced  Uy  her  buvhaixl 
n,      In  Jaiiunn  of  the  t-illtming    yrni  her  sou 
■M  born,  and  when  he  win  about  eight  year*  old  he  met,  at  a 
dancing  school,    Man    Dull,    the    daughter    of    his    godfa;: 
Colors.  of   Fetteresso.      She    stayed    at    No.   25,   High 

intT,  with  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Dull  of  Hatt"ii  ;   sad 
Hjrnn    lived  with    hi*    mother  for  a  abort  time  in  !,nw  Sir. 
bet  it  does  not  appear  thnt  the  two   children  ever  met  «:  Banff 
i  k  passed  a  holiday  at  the  [)arsonage,  and  on  one 

Einibled  from  a  plum-tree  when  endeavouring  to  secure 
■OHM 
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some  fruit.  The  doctor  insisted  on  bleeding  him,  but,  on  tht 
boy 'a  threat  to  pull  bia  nose,  water-gruel  and  bed  were  nomi- 
nally substituted.  In  the  mansp  garden  was  a  remarkably  large 
penr-trec,  the  forbidden  fruit  of  which,  it  is  said,  young  Bw*  n 
tasted,  unil  the  tree  went  by  bis  iiiime.  Byron's  grandim 
Mrs.  Gordon  of  Gight,  occupied  x  house  win-re  il»«*  < 
building  now  stands.  On  23rd  May,  1781,  the  Lady  writes, 
wishing  *  drekely  for  a  slater  to  loake  at  Lndy  Gigbts  hoot 
and  ofesas,  as  the  lent  windes  bo*  fovlcea  frf  a  good  mane) 
sieves  (slates)  of  the  Hous.'  The  traditions  of  Byron  at  Banff 
are  not  exemplary.  On  a  lady  remonstrating  with  his  mother 
on  his  violent  and  improper  conduct,  the  child  burred  her  I i Ice 
n  ram,  and  threatened  to  throw  her  over  the  balcony.  He 
shocked  public  opinion  in  Banff,  mid  was  called  a  'flickoO,1 
OV  *  that  little  decvil  Geordie  Byron.' 

In  a  recent  description  by  Leitcli  Ritchie,  Banff  is  said  to  bfl 
*©n©  of  the  most  beautifully  situated  towns  on  the  nofthM 
coasts  of  Scotland  ;  its  walks,  rides,  and  drives  arc  umivalled 
in  the  kingdom  ;  but  though  cheerful  and  lightsome  in  its 
aspect,  it  seems  to  stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world.' 
is  unfortunate  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  also  for  Banff. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  town,  with  its  quaintly  inte- 
resting history  and  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings,  should  not 
become  again,  what  it  was  a  century  ago  declared  to  be,  the 
gayest  little  county  (own  in  Scotland. 
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C(RITIC1SM,  ir  is  complained,  moves  but  haltingly  after  ifa 
pioneer  of  genius,  and  the  boundaries  of  art  arc  enlarged 
is   its  despite.      We   have,    therefore,     in    eritirisiii    a   somewhat 
discredited     science.      The    judgment     indisputably    takos    a 
.-.  COTlctooily   or  unconsciously,   from  the  kind  of  excel- 
lence with  which  it  is  familiar  ;   in  excellence  of  an  unfamiliar 
Upe  than   i*  ;i  bewildering  and  baffling  element.      We  nw.  qq 
tbn  whole  right  in  thinking  that  the  laws  of  art  ore  written  in 
the  practices  of  the  great  artists  ;   wc  are  right  too  in  conceiving 
the  grammar  of  criticism  as  in  great  rneaiure  a  s\stem  derived 
from  these  practices;  wc  fail  when  wc  assume  that  the  book  of 
firacttcrt  is  closed  and  that  the  grammar  .it  it  exists  it  final.      It 
as  possible  thos  to  account  lor  the   great  historical  mistakes  of 
<niticism.   to  account    fur   ifn   inellicieBct   in    dealing    with    an 
original  writer  who  indulges  in  novel  and   unfamiliar  practices, 
suid  justifies  them  only  by  his  retults.      Rut  despair  of  finding 
sk  final  canon  need  not  drive  us  into  the  wilderness  of  private 
Castes  and  individual   opinion*.      It  is  surely  not  beyond  hnpe, 
stast  we  may  yet  attain  to  an  apparatus  criticiu  which,  whilo  it 
lorraalatrs  a  general  demand,  will  Icavo  art  practically  unfettered 
•a  iu  choice-  of  methods ; — that  we  may  in  the  future  lay  down  a 
i  criticism,  which  shall  be  possessed  of  a  touchstone  UQ1« 
wmslly  applicable,  J«l  free  to  enlarge  Its  grammar  of  practices. 
It   is    perhaps    best,   since   no   other   body   of   principles  at 
§xnent  in  existence  formulates  a  consistent  demand,  tn  make  an 
•ppeal,  even  when  dealing  with  an  author  who  disregards  con- 
ums,    to   the   brood    traditions   of  ancient   art,   or    to   take 
*****  at  least  as  the  most   fitting  point    of   departure    in    any 
•Uempted   critical    estimate.     *  They   at    any   rute   knew    what 
la*r  wanted   in  art,  and  we  do   not.'      Kor  this  reason  Matthew 
•'rindd,  in  his  search  for  what  was  sound   arid  true  in  poetical 
•rt,  found  the  only  sure  guidance  among  the   un  t<i;t...      •  They 
**  may  rate  knew  what  they  wanted  in  art,  isnd  wc  do  not.1    Wc. 
yet  not  know  what  we  want  in  art,  nor,  we  seem  now  to  be  told, 
*•   it  a  matter  ol  xtancc,  since  we  do  not  greatly  uml 

*<*  know.     The  writer  will  write  as  he  pleases,  nnd  the  business 
»f  the  critic  will  be  merely  to  note  characteristics,  *  as  a  chemist 
*****  some  natural  element  '     The  author  and   hit  M>fl  ttand 
*«»  the  critic  ns  Nature  and  her  phenomena  stand  to  the  man  of 
*ieace.     There  is  no  rooin   left  for  the  expression  of  dissatix- 
*»**ioa,  there  can  bo  no   inequalities  in  art.     Like  nature,  art 
*m  Li  perfect.  i»n   is  cuual,'  write*  one  n|   Mr.   Mere 
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tilths  disciple 5,  'and  oil  urt  stands  «m  ih*t  equality  of  per- 
liiiiin.'  I  low  lam  in  oai  %  saying!  What  insight,  wb*t 
sagacity  !  Here  is  the  only  and  the  true  simplification  of 
criticism,  henceforth  la  consist  in  the  sclccliiui  of  superlative*, 
linen  the  praise  of  perfection  cannot  be  adequately  conducted 
VtvV«  in  su|>erlativcs.  But  a  writer  of  Mr.  Meredith's  calibre  is 
ii  .t  lerv.'i)  by  eiitieion  *tich  M  i*  suited  t.i  the  ceremonial 
which  accumpanics  the  canonization  of  the  minor  poet  or  the 
decadent.  He  8s  not  kitv.'.I  l.v  rlii<  inability  to  perceive 
distinctions,  to  ducriminatc,  to  appraise  with  justice  ;  lie  is  not 
NTVfld  by  a  gaciODJ  nwdtnew  to  accept  nil  urt  as  on  the 
equality  ol  perfection.  A  writer  ol  Mr.  Meredith's  genius  :t 
battel  raved  by  principle*  of  criiicum  which  narrow  tbocbdi 
than  by  these  sweeping  circuits  of  magnificent  incluaivencs*. 
Though  his  worth  and  influence  arc  yet  uncalculated.  the  curve 
of  his  orbit  yot  undetermined,  thore  is  that  about  Mr.  Meredith 
which  distinguishes  hirn  from  the  lesser  writers.  He  is  vciv 
evidently  not  of  their  company,  though  he  hat  not  yet  attained  a 
secure  niche  in  the  national  iinafiinatioo.  Mi.  M.-reditij  is  not 
ihe  people's  favourite,  ami  no  extravagance*  nf  critical  appre- 
ciation will  ever  make  him  their  favourite,  but  he  is  a  figure  of 
safflclcnt  importance  tu  suggest  thr  application  in  his  »•• 
the  severest  tests,  such  tests  as  need  only  be  applied  to  writers 
who  challenge  comparison  with  the  best  literary  artists,  nut  of 
their  own  dav  alono  but  of  Kngland.  And,  however  it  msv  be 
■jtb  writers  of  whom  we  think  and  speak  as  acaxnplubad 
rather  than  creative,  questions  of  technique  are  not  the  first 
questions  that  arise  in  cODMdioa  with  such  an  author.  An 
I  i  Mr  who  challenges  comparison  with  tha  classics  of  our  own 
V  other  literature  does  so  on  broader  ground  than  the 
finish  or  perfume  of  his  sentences, 

4  Is  there  not  iu  field,  wood,  or  shore  something  more  precious  and 
tonic  than  auy  special  beauties  we  may  chance  to  find  there, — flowers, 
perfume*.  winseU, — Mitnotbinu!  that  we  caiiBot  do  u  ithimt,  though  we 
can  do  without  thooo?     U  it  n—sth,  Ufa,  power,  or  what  i- 

I  on  is  a  vital  matter  in  literature — it  will  not  do  to 
disregard  it,  it  is  a  vital  matter;  hut  the  Aristotelian  canon 
lays  it*  first  emphasis  upon  form  in  the  sense  of  architectonics 
rather  than  in  the  sense  of  finish  of  detail.  And  if  we  are  to 
iudjre  of  Mr.  Meredith's  achievement  by  classic  canons  it  it 
well  for  him  thnt  it  is  so. 

As  a  novelist, and  it  it  at  a  novelist  that  Mr  Meredith  claims 
the  most  serious  attention  -as  a  norclist  he  it  a  worker  ina  field 
n.it  directly  rrcognued   in   the    ancient   world  as   s   legitimate 
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sphere   for  tbc  literary   mitt.      Hat  within   the  present  century 
Fiction  lias   made   a  kind  of  triumph. d   progress  from   village 
tea  to  reigning  beauty  it  the  Court.     I  lor  charms  compel 
01  il  homage.     She  hat  taken  without  protest  a  place  beside 
'.,  the  drama  and  historj,  as  a  branch  of  art,  hardly  if  at  all 
&J  ial'cruu   dignity.     She  lias  usurped   the   place  of  those  older 
literary  arts  in  public  favour.     This  position  she  hat  achieved 
fade  still  in  her  artistic  youth.     She  Ivas  enlarged  the  sphere  ol 
hpr  influence,  and   i*  likely  atill    further  to  enlarge   it,  for  she 
draws  to  herself  every  variety  ol  talent  and  oflcrs  it  on  open  field. 
la  the  novel  we  have  tin*  formal  mould  into  which  much  "1  tin- 
bts*  creative  energy   of  the  century  has  been  directed ;  and  in 
his  choice  it  'the  novel  as  the  best  medium  for  his  own  imaginative 
work  Mr.  Ml  raditb  followed  a  true  guiding  instinct.     Hero  the 
peculiarities  of  his  methods  detract  less  from  the  effectiveness  of 
l.ii  work  than  in  his  poetry.     Traditions  and  conventions  are  of 
1  M  n  right  in  fiction  than  in  any  other  department  of  literal  \  •'■(, 
and  of  this  fort  Mr.  Meredith  has  taken  advantage.     Neverthe- 
less, and  in  spite  of  his  indifference  to  literary  traditions,  many 
w  mi*!itii*«  of  Mr.   Meredith**   work    are  classic  qualities, 
"J'be  novel  may  be  regarded   as  a  drama  written  out  in  full  for 
the  fireside   reader,   with   occasional    comments  by  the  Chorus 
in  the   persi'ii   ol   the    author.     Mr.    Meredith**   novels   IN    in 
«Mcry   sense   dramas,   usually  comedies]   or   tragi-i   <::n  iln-x,   but 
essentially   dramatic   in   presentation.     Il   we   make   a  demand 
a-[»?u   the  modern  novelist   m   the  person  of  Mr.  Meredith  such 
«i  was  made  upon  tbe  ancient  Greek  dramatist,  a  demand  for 
ciciigu,  and  again  design,  and  yet  again  design,  we  shall   nut 
Cod  an  absence  of  design,  we  shall  not  find  even  a  weakness, 
Itiat  a  positive   largeness,  a  breadth  of  design,   which   at   once 
ijruishes  him  ns  a  writer  of  do  ordinary  note.    Tbe  breadth 
«*  design  in  bis  works  forbids,  in  our  judgment,  any  question 
m  to  bis   intellectual    eminence.      It    is   when   he   attempts    to 
•wcotc  bis   design  that   bo   is   less  successful.     To  MtfcipssCt 
sa  i  measure   what    most   be   the  concluding   judgment  on 
3lr.  Meredith,  we  may  say  that  bis  design  is  usually  noble  and 
a^sii-xis.  but  il   is   never  wholly  citik'*Ut].      It  is  eatrii.ttrd  iu 
farts,  but  in   the  main,  like  some  colossal  sphinx,  it  lies  half- 
Wied  in  the  desert  aand. 

tbst  Mr.  Meredith  has  not  been  altogether  successful  is  not 

ankcd  surprising  ;  Hk  task  be  has  set  himself  in  each  one  of  his 

(Rifer  novels  is  a  task  of  vastly  greater  magnitude  than  that 

tafcrtaken,  let  as  say,  by  Euripides  in  bis  'Hecuba'  or  *lon,' 

ianras  is  a  larger  one,  the  types  of  character  more  subtle 

pica,    the    issues   more    involved,  the    action   no  less 
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important.  If  wn  have  to  complain  that  Mr.  Meredith's  design* 
arc  less  complete!/  extricated  than  those  of  Lis  predecessors  wh» 
hnve  created  the  traditions  of  art,  it*  in  part*  they  arc  not  in  any 
respect  act  free,  it  is  only  put  to  hear  in  mind  the  magnitude  of 
liis  iutellfi  tual  undertakings.  The  character  of  Mi.  Meredith's 
drama  must  also  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  the  drama  of  conduct 
and  of  motives,  the  inner  springs  of  conduct,  of  character  evolved 
by  MffTing  Hit  of  circumstances  and  amid  the  mutual  relations 
in  tiou»,  and  n\n  lions  of  human  life.  He  is,  beside*,  the  chn-i 
of  the  subtle  and  elusive  fluctuations  of  emotion,  the  ebb  and  flow 
«>1  feeling,  the  alternations  uf  moods  that  make  a  theatre  of  tit? 
human  heart.  Present  as  spectator  of  this  subjective  p! 
swiftly  pasting  moods,  he  delights  to  publish  tbe  secret* 
whispered  on  that  inner  stage,  to  draw  aside  al  certain  Q  i 
moments,  in  certain  critical  situations,  the  curtain  that  makes 
it  invisible  to  the  physical  eyrt.  It  is  not  merely  what  hb 
rtersonages  do,  but  how  and  what  they  feel  that  interests 
Mr,  \ku-i]i(li.  lie-  is  the  novelist  who  most  faithfully  record* 
the  phases  of  thnt  inner,  partly  even  subconscious  life  which, 
>  ifxv.il  lioDB  without,  wc  denominate  character  01  temperament. 
This  psychological  forest  Mr.  Meredith  has  not  indeed  been  the 
first  to  enter,  but  no  previous  author  has  penetrated  it  so  dccpU. 
One  and  nor  tlm  least  of  his  distinction*,  therefore,  is  to  have 
added  to  art  a  new  province  legitimately  reclaimed  lor  future 
i  ultit  .liinu  by  bis  successors. 

In  hit  methods  Mr.  Meredith,  if  not  without  precursors,  bos 
pushed  beyond  the  limits  of  tradition.  He  is  content  to  indicate 
rather  than  to  describe,  to  suggest  rather  than  to  paint  a  picture, 
*to  rouse  the  inward  vinoor  rather  than  elaborate  a  finished 
masterpiece.  These  are  the  characteristics  which  dcligh 
Meredith's  disciples  and  remind  them  of  Browning.  Like 
Browning  he  it  content  to  depend  upon  his  reader  to  a  larger 
dcgTec  than  perhaps  the  majority  of  present-day  reader*  are 
prepared  lo  boar.  Thus  Mr.  Meredith  ami  Mr.  Browning, 
declining  to  pipe  to  popular  airs,  haughtily  impose  a  test 
upon  their  audiences.  They  trust  to  the  sympathy  and  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  faithful  few,  they  make  words  their 
servants,  nor  suffer  themselves  by  any  overscrupulous  regani 
for  form  to  become  the  slaves  of  their  own  vocabularies. 
Mr.  Meredith's  interests  and  methods  may  be  thus  briefly  indi- 
cated ;  hot  the  spirit  of  his  work,  tbe  leaven  that  leavens  it, 
resides  in  his  apprehension  0J  life  as  a  tragi -cumedr,  as  a 
subject  for  •thought fnl  laughcrr.'  Mr.  Meredith  conceives  that 
there  exists  no  need  to  distort  or  dislocate  human  lite,  to  view 
it  in  concave  or  convex   mirrors*  in  order  to  present  a  picture 
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-which  will  afford  a  smile  to  tin-  viae  IRMfani  of  the  spectacle. 
'The  Conaic  Spirit,  which  is  the  perceptive,  in  the  governing 
ipirit.  awakening  and  giving  aim  Ui  the  powers  of  laughter.' 
V.  Meredith  is  the  willing  servitor  of  the  Comic  Muie ; — 

•Thino  u  thft  •arrioe,  thino  the  wport 
Thfi  shifty  heart  of  ova  t<»  Lni 

nmi  iu  wob*,  and  mood  the  mniiy  n  ring 
Where  fox  it  in  or  snaket,  or  mingled  seeds 
Occasion  heats  to  eliai*,  or  tho  poor  anokc 
Struck  from  a  putf-ball  or  tho  troughstcr's  grant.1 

But  tho  Comic  Muw  knows  her  limitations.  There  are  sights 
it  which  %\ic  don  not  laugh ;  and  in  the  presence  of  Sincerity 
the  spreads  her  wings.  Von  may  s)TSjfl  love  and  not  call  a  smile 
so  her  features.  *  If  she  watches  over  scntimcntalisou  with  a 
birch-rod,  she  is  not  opposed  to  romnnre.  You  may  lore,  and 
warmly  too,  as  long  as  you  arc  honest.  Do  not  offend  reason  * 
There  are  causes,  Mr.  Meredith  will  toil  us,  for  tears  as  well  as 
daughter  ■ — 

•  For  this  the  Comic  Muao  ©attract*  of  creatures 
Appealing  to  the  fount  of  tears  .  that  they 
Strive  never  to  outleitp  oni  hmusn  features 
Ant  rwaiou's  ordinance*  otiey, 

In  |<:ril  of  tho  hum  to  laughter  nighcet. 
Hut  jin-vfl  they  under  stress  of  actions  fixe 
N OWMMSBftj  to  thnt  test  of  hWson  highest. 
Sho  hows;  she  waves  thouu  for  the  loftier  lyro.' 

In  the  main,  however.  Mi.  Meredith  finds  that  there  is  more 
ucdy  than  tragedy  in  the  world,  or  he  has  found  in  himself 
a  riper  fatuity  for  its  representation.  The  tragedy  that  follow*. 
hard  upon  the  heels  of  comedy  in  human  life  he  does  not 
exclude  as  a  subject  for  his  art;  hut  he  usually  declines  to  dwell 
Bpon  it,  to  bring  it  into  the  foreground  of  his  representation. 
Comedy  occupies  the  loreground  in  Mr.  Meredith's  drama  of 
snip.  And  of  the  supreme  tragedy  of  love  deflowered,  he  would 
have  us  believe  that  Shakespeare  himself,  master  of  human 
nature,  had  no  knowledge: — 

4  Thence  cam*  the  honeyed"  corner  at  Mr  lips. 
The  oou(jn«niig  smile  wherein  his  spirit  sails 
Calm  as  the  <iod  who  tho  white  sea  wave  whips, 

fall  of  hpc*x:h  and  iub:rshiftiug  tales, 
dose  mirrors  of  uk  ;  thence  had  ho  the  laugh 
Wo  feel  is  tbino;  broad  as  ten  thousand  beeves 
At  pasture!' 

4a  Mr.  Meredith's  drama  of  life  comedy  occupies  the  I 
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ground  |  vet,  when  the  issues  are  the  issues  of  tragedy,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  his  power  is  less  apparent.  The  tragic  argument 
is  not  too  high  for  him  ;  but  he  is  at  all  times  a  stranger  to  chit 
vulgar  insistence  upon  grief,  that  call  to  team,  that  protracted 
demand  for  pity  which  so  often  masquerades  as  tragedy  or  i& 
pathos. 

'Concerning  pathos,'  as  he  tells  us  in  the  opening  chapter  of  *Ti* 
Egoist,'  '  no  ship  oon  now  act  sail  without  pathoe ;  and  wc  ore  not 
totally  deficient  of  pathos.  .  .  .  The  Egoist  surely  inspires  pity 
Me  Alio  would  desire  to  clothe  bimaelf  at  everybody's  expense,  tod 
is  of  that  desire  ootidemnud  to  strip  himself  stark  naked,  he,  if  patW 
ever  had  a  form,  might  be  taken  for  the  actual  person.  Only  how 
not  allowed  in  rush  at  you,  roll  you  over  aud  squeeze  your  IkmIv  fun 
the  briny  drops.     There  is  the  innovation." 

But  this  innovation  of  Mr.  Meredith's,  this  reluctance  to  force 
tears  from  us,  to  compel  us  to  a  luxury  of  grief,  is  construed  hj 
some  so  as  to  yield  a  theory  akin  to  the  feminine  theory  in 
respect  of  Thackerav — that  he,  too,  is  a  cynic,  or  if  not  a  cynic* 
nt  least  deficient  in  heart.  It  is  a  theory  to  be  summarily  dis- 
missed. We  have  no  fear  in  the  company  of  those  who  speak 
freely  of  their  grief,  in  the  company  of  those  whose  recital  is 
accompanied  by  tears.  In  such  company  wc  can  remain  masters 
of  our  own  emotions.  But  there  are  others  who  feel  widely  and 
deeply,  and  through  excess  or  intensit>  of  emotion  do  not  tru:'. 
themselves;  to  speak,  or,  when  they  speak,  preserve  a  calm  or 
even  a  cheerful  countenance ;  this  is  dangerous  company  for 
those  whose  emotions  are  '  tickle  o1  the  sere,*  Composed 
leatures  furnish  but  a  shallow  argument  that  the  heart  does  net 
bleed.  And  indeed  not  one  of  the  popular  lilies  will  fit  Mr. 
Meredith,  not  cynic,  nor  pessimist,  nor  sceptic.  The  li::lr 
ethical  codes,  too,  will  not  serve  ;  he  is  not  to  be  parcelled  out 
by  the  Liliputian  measuring-tapes.  Not  realist  nor  idealist,  but 
both  ;  a  writer  who  appeals  in  his  own  fine  phrase  to  *  the 
conscience  residing  in  thoughtfulnes*,'  who  is  on  the  side  of 
unwearying,  inextinguishable  effort,  whoso  ethics  are  the  simple 
ethics  of  a  faith  in  all  heroic  enterprises. 

Mr.  Meredith  entered  the  field  of  authorship  between  the 
publication  of  4Pendennis*  and  that  of  'Henry  Esmond,'  in 
1851,  the  year  after  the  publication  of  '  In  Mcmoriam,'  and 
entered  it  not  as  a  novelist,  but  ;%»  a  poet.  It  was  not  until  fnc 
years  later  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  prose-writer 
in  '  1  lie  Shaving  of  Shagpat,'  a  fantasy  less  likely  to  attract 
than  to  bewilder  even  a  conciliatory  public.  No  reader  of 
Mr.  Meredith's  early  verses,  however  gifted  with  critical  second- 
sight,  could  have  foreseen  the  author  of  '  The  Egoist,*  nr  •  Diana 
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•f  the  Cruttwayi/  eithrr  in   the  strong  or  in   the  weak   poem* 
<entair>ed  in  that  first  volume. 

Seanxr  glows  wanu  uu  the  meadows;  then  come  let  us  roam  thro* 

iieoa  gaily, 
flasdlnsM   of  heat  and  tlio  hot-kisaing  gnu,  ami   tho  fear  of  Hark 

freeklca.  .  .  . 
1W,  and  liko  boea  wn  will  gather  tun  rich  golden  honey  of  noon- 

t  to; 
I*ep  in  the  sweet  summer  meadows,  border  d  by  kill  side  ami  river 
Ji&*>)  with  long  tronohee  faelf-bldden,  where  sweetest  the  amgll  of 

white  meaduw-eweet 

lolly   hover*— 0  sweeteat!    but   plnei   it  nut!    nrcn  in  the 

tendercat 
<rrup  it  will  lose   breath  and  wither;  liko  many  not  made  for  a 

posy.' 

"a"here  is  not  cnucb  indication  here  cif  the  later  and  more  charac- 

Wristic  manner.    This  was  written  in  the  years  before  Mr.  Mere- 

'\d  taught  hinuclf  to  write  love  speeches  like  this: — - 

*8o  Jo  lote  will  you  that,  on  my  sent  your  happiness  was  my 
•marrow — whatever  yon  wished  ;  anything  you  chose.  It's  reckoned 
^fool's  part.     Xk,  it'rt  l-.vr  ;   i)i.-   l.ivi  ..1  ii  ivuinnii     tl  --man! 

2  was  like  the  hand  of  a  clock  to  the  spring*.     I  taught  this  old 
*nSeh-<log  of  a  heart  to  keep  guard  and  bury  the  bones  you  tossed 

Clr  to  inform  bis  readier*  of  n  simple  fact  in  this  fashion  : — 

■  mon  w*il*«l  dinnerless  until  the  Wlthy-gulii::  Bifintefl  dis- 
taasd  and  swolled  monstrous  and  horrible  aa  vlpor-bitton  bodies, 
a»i  tke  reacrablo  Signior  Time  bocamo  of  unhealthy  hue' 

Or  to  set  them  problems  like  this : — 

'Taw  talk  fell  iijk  n  our  U  uig  orunturvs  of  liuliit.     Sho  said,  "  It  i* 
*W*  that  wo  eee  liiirwidTee  orutehed  between  love  grown  old,  and 
!  htfereno*  ageing  to  1«to."  ' 

hkc   that  of  all  greet   writers,   Mr.    Meredith's   style   has 

isrm,  a  something  analogous  to  the  expression  which  accotn* 

j«a;r.  is  ot  the  speaker,  and  lends  to  them  the  interest 

bis   personality.      Mr.    Mi-rrditu's   style   lias  charm,   but   an 

1,  a  fitful  cbann.      Wo  do  not  contend  that  there  is  a 

smb.   phrases   as  '  her  meditation*  loitered  in 

tfldea  on  a  scarce   credible  guess/  '  infrifji- 

Itmosphere   by   an   overflow  of  exclamatory 

nen     whose     bosoms     can     be     tombs/     or 

live/  or  'resumed  its    brushing 

negative/ 
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negative,*  ur  in   any  of  the  phrases   usually  quoted  in  dcrijioo 
of   Mr.    Meredith's    style.       For  n  deliberate  artist   he   can  be 
terribly    uncouth,    but    though    eccentricities   may  mar  a  <Lo 
Tiuti-r,  (1m.i!^!i   tiirx    m  i  style,  they  nn>  ni.i   neoMMrll] 

inconsistent    with    charm.      Mr.   Meredith   pluvs    the   cot] 
with   his   readers,  arid   estranges  them   that  he  may  dispk 
power    of   reducing   them    once   again   to    subjection.      Much. 
indeed,  of  [Ik-  iharrn   of  bis  style  consists  in   this,  that  it  u 
suffused  with  poetry.     He  began  as  poet,  and  it  is  not  diflkolt, 
more  especially  peilrap*  in  his  transcript*  of  Nature,  to  discover 

the  noet  behind  the  novelist.      Passage  alter  passage  wilt  Term 
to  his  readers  in  which  he  has  rendered  with   a  poet's  fi<h 
with  a  poet's  felicity,  the  more  elusive  aspects  of  a  scene,  its  nir 
and  sky.     No  poet  has  with  more  penetrating  insight  re  i 
the  unity,  the  larger  harmony  which,  without  moral  or  flrffl 
loss,  includes  man  in  Nature.    The  atmosphere  of  Nature's  vary 
ing   moods,  and   their  magnetic  influences  upon  the  sou],  these, 
the  proofs  <>1  that  harmony,  he  has  ml  himself  to   delineate  in 
his  verse.     The  subtle  effluences  of  a  morn  of  May,  the  autumn*! 
chill  of  November  that  damps  to  the  bone,  the  virago  morn  on 
which  the  wind  baa  teeth  and  •  laws,   all   these   equal]/  he  il 
glad  to  have  known,  they  belong  to  the  great   order  of  thing*. 
And  because  be  is  a  poet  Mr.  Meredith  is  the  closest  obHtrn 
of  Nature  among  all  our  novelists,  the  closest  ohserver  ami  uV 
most  minute  painter  among  them. 

■  Tobruary  blow  south-west  for  the.  pairing  of  the  birds.  A  Irofri 
warm  wind  rolled  clouds  of  every  ambiguity  of  form  in  inagmudo 
over  peeping  azure,  ur  skimming  upon  Inki-s  of  blue  and  lightest 
green,  or  piling  the  aiuphithoatru  for  mujwsNo  sunset.* 

'Rain  was  universal;  a  thick  reboot  it  swept  from  hill  to 
tbumlor  tumbled  remote,  ami  between  the  raffled  roars  tho  downyonf 
proMr.il  oa  the  land  with  a  great  uciiso  of  eager  gohhling." 

■  South  wc-t'-rn  ruin  clouds  are  never  long  sullen.  .  .  .  they  lis* 
and  tako  veiled  feature*  in  long  climbing  watery  line* ;  nt  any 
niouuenl  they  may  break  the  veil  and  ahuw  soil  upper  cloud,  nhuw 
hiui  on  it,  &hiiv*  aky>  gruii  net!  the  vergs  too*  *y.-. ug  from,  of  \h<- 
groan  of  gnu*  in  early  dew.' 

But  if  Mr.  Meredith's  transcripts  of  Nature  belong  to  poetry, 
are  jKiaaagc*  in  Id*  description  of  women  that  belong  to  it 
no  leas.  His  admirers  are  indeed  always  willing  to  stake  his 
reputation  upon  the  boyishness  of  bis  boys  and  the  womanhood 
of  his  women.  And  thev  arc  not  wrong.  The  anth<  I 
4  Kichnid  Fcverel '  and  'Harry  Richmond "  is  without   doubt  a 

ii] 11  doHisflifnr  nf  hnjlifinfl,  ho  ha*  probed  it  to  t)>e  centre. 

Am  despite  the  reservations  we  have  still  to  make  in  respect  of 
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'.  a*  a  llterarj  «  i i*=f .  we  mud  register  a  conviction 
ibat  in  his  portraiture  of  women   he  is   without  a   rival  Among1 

novelists.  The  reference  to  Shakespeare  mnde  in  this 
connexion  by  Mr.  M*r*ditlTa  admirers  is  a  trite  one,  but  it  is 
not  unwarrantable.  When  unr  thinks  of  .Shakcs^-Hie'*  women, 
and  the  wonderful  procession  begin*  to  paia  belorc  the  eve  of 
the  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anything  .it  all  com- 
parable will  ever  be  seen  Again.  And  indeed  nothing  at  all 
comparable  ever  will  be  seen  again,  ret  if  one  thinks  of  some  of 
them  singly*  of  Juliet,  who  coold  • tench  rln>  torches  to  hum 
brig!.'  nnstance,   who   *  rrill    instruct    OCT   sorrows  to   be 

Cil ' ;  o-l  Portia,  'the  trur  ami  honourable  wife  '  of  Brutus;  of 
forest-maid,  who  plays  the  forester  with  sue 
sammate  delicacy  nnd  grace;  of  Perrlita  the  rnuntry  child,  H 
itwh  ami  beriutilul  as  her  own  Mowers  drenched  in  the  bright 
dews  of  hraveu  ;  *if  Viola  tin-  silent,  nf  Olivia  the  *t.iie!%,cij 
Cleopatra,  who  could 'mnko  death  proud  to  take  her/— if  we  call 
some  ol  these  marvellous  portraits  by  Shakctpcarc, 
though  the  poisibilitv  of  any  gener-d  comparison  'lies  away 
with  the  mere  mental  enumeration,  it  maj  yet  perhaps  justly  be 
•id  that  among'  Mr.  Meredith's  portraits  there  are  some  I 
the  fierce  light  of  tin  compaiivm  cannot  injure,  there  are  some 
issagincd  and  presented  SO  similarly  that  we  are  even  forced  to 
Duke  it.  Letitia  Dale,  '  with  the  romantic  tale  upon  her  cyc- 
hih** ' ;  Clan  MiddlecnR,  *  the  dainty  rogue  in  porcelain,  *  who 
fires  one  nn  idea  of  the  mountain  echo';  Diana,  all  air  and 
fir,  mt.jt  it  (he  name  "f  the  quivered  goddess;  Hem*'*,  with  her 
swithem  blood  and  wilful  grace*  ;  Emilia,  the  simple  girl  and 
loomte  patriot;  Lucy,  a  fairy  princess,  a  magic  enchantment 
eyes  of  the  new  Ferdinand  ;  the  soft-eyed  star  of  love, 
lis,  doMc  Ui  I  carl  ind  name; — to  deny  that  these  are  near 
if  kin  to  the  women  of  Shakespeare  is  indeed  possible,  but 
and  the  (J  races  forbid  it. 

havr  said   that  the  poet  in   Mr.   Meredith    is  displayed 

in   his    transcripts   from    Nature    and    in    his   descriptions   of 

vasnen   no  lets.      Perhaps  in  that  love  idyll,  the  chapter  En 

•  i  i    PotcmI,  entitlcd'A  Diversion,  played  on  ft  Penny 

'teat   that    prow   can   do   to  blend    in   one   Unfor- 

prttablc  stmin  the  lull  enchantmeiit  of  summer  and  the   JOldOP 

joys  of  young  hearts  thai    love,  has  hern  done,      Perhaps  it 

voald   be   dilhcult   to   find  elsewhere  the  like  sympathetic  ln- 

ileacriutioEi,  so  marvellous  a   jiower  of  realising   with 

►>  marvellous  a  powrr  of  rendering  into  words,  in  their  prose 

crier,  the  mingled  flame  and  mystery  snd  ecstasy  that  surround 

m  with  a  shir  magic  haze  the  early  honra  of  a  groat 

passion* 
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passion.  Here  if  a  fragment  from  one  of  the  chapters  in 
'  Richard  Fcvcrel,' which  arc  unsurpassed  an<l  unaurpasssble: — 

'  And  so  it  was  with  the  dam»ol  that  kuolt  there.     Tho  littlo  sky- 
lark wont  uj»  above  her,  nil  song,  to  thv  smouth  south-in  dood  lyi 
along  tin*  Hue  ;  from  a  dewy  copae  standing  <lark  over  her  n 
bat  the  blackbird  Hated,  calling  to  hor  with  thrice  mellow  note; 
kingfisher  ilunhcd  oraorald  out  of  green  osiers;  a  bow- winged  heron 
travelled  uluft,  seeking  solitude;  a  boat  slipped  towards  bur  contain- 
ing   ii   ilri'imiy    yaut.li;    mill    hlill   hIiG    pliickftl   the.    fruit,    011(1    aUt,  Slid 

mused,  hk  it  no  tuny  \  rim.':  were  invading  hor  territories,  and  as  if 
she  wished  nut  for  one  or  know  not  hor  wishes.  Surrounded  by  the 
green  sbavuu  meadows,  the  pantorol  summer  buzz,  tho  wcir-falTs 
Lluridering  white,  amid  the  breath  snd  beauty  of  wild  tlowcrt,  *he 
was  a  bit  of  lovely  hatnaii  life-  iu  u  fair  setting;  a  terrible  attraotios. 
Tho  Magnetic  Youth  leaned  round  to  note  his  proximity  to  tin*  weir 
pile*  ami  beheld  tin;  myi;H  si-umi.  Stiller  and  stiller  grew  Natul- 
an at  the  meeting  of  two  electric  clouds.* 

There  is  little  need  to  go  further  fur  pnwif  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
right  to  rank  with  the  greater  novelists  of  the  century  in  point 
of  literary  or  dramatic  skill  ;  here  ut  least  he  is  the  equal  of 
most  men,  but  as  a  student  of  human  nature  he  it  the  master  of 
most.  The  absence  of  sentimentality,  the  absence  of  mawkish- 
nets  from  Mr.  Meredith'*  descriptions  of  the  relations  of  men 
and  women,  his  quiet  adherence  to  the  facts  is  not  one  of  the 
least  attractions  of  his  books.  Mr.  Meredith  it  never  more 
secure  in  his  grmp  of  icality  than  when  on  difficult  or  dangerous 
ground.  The  question  ot  the  sex-relation  is  indeed  WDM 
would  himself  call  a  crucible  question — he  speaks  somewhere  of 
a  'crucible  woman/  a  woman  in  whose  presence  one  Ll  quickly 
resolved  into  one's  component  ports.  In  dealing  with  the  se*> 
rclatiou  bo  many  of  our  novelists,  otherwise  undetected,  have 
betrayed  the  unhealthy  mind.  It  it  the  rock  upon  which  so 
many  have  split,  and  not  a  few  while  flying  white-cross  colours 
of  a  lofty  creed.     Of  OH  of  hit  own  women  he  says  : — 

'She  jpivo  him  (her  lorcr)  eomprsaenhion  of  tho  moaning  of  lot©; 
u  win]  in  iimny  moiitlifi  nut  often  explained.  With  her,  wound  is 
bin  idea  of  her  Dl  DON  |  ived  it  to  signify  a  new  start  in  ou: 
a  finer  sbooi  of  too  trio  Mtoutly  piauti'd  in  good  gross  earth,  tho 
tense*  running  their  live  sap,  and  the  minds  companioned  and  Uio 
!■■'■  iU  made  one  by  I  he  whole  until  ml  conjunction. 

It  would  In-  diilieult  to  iM-ttrr  such  B  description.     Of  another 
he  says  with  admirable  frankness,  *  She  was  not  pure  of  M 
it  may  be  that  we  breed  saintly  souls  which  are;  sbc  was   pure 
of  will;    fire  rather  than   ice.*     It    is  to  be  observed  that   Mr. 
Meredith's  heroines  belong  almost  without  exception  to  the  close 

which 
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which  finds  in  the  conditions  of  modern  life  something  from 
which  they  would  escape,  something  that  under  all  their  gracious 
acceptance  of  thing*  at  they  are  they  endure  with  difficulty.  It 
it  that  by  certain  subtle  signs  they  perceive  that  they  are  still 
•rider  the  physical  \<»ke.  Though  ban  within  the  cage  the} 
have  hints  of  freedom,  strange  half-understood  longings  for 
emancipation,  and  the  j»ilt  u)».ti  the  Lars  does  not  deceive  tlicin. 

'Men  may  bavo  doubled  Seraglio  point,  they  havo  not  yet  rounded 
Cape  Ttrrk.; 

'Women  arts  in  the  petition  of  inferiors.  TlfiV  ar«  hardly  out  of 
lW  DoiMcy  whoa  a  laetfto  is  round  lb  Ir  D<  I  |  l&d  if  they  havo 
^rsoty,  no  wonder  (her  turn  it  to  a  weapon  nod  make  as  many 
:»jitir«  aw  thuy  can.' 

According  to  Mr.  Meredith  women  are  still  creatures  of  the 
i  a**c,  preyed  upon  by  pfimitlTe  num.  And  for  those  who  do 
not  feel  or  who  positively  extract  a  pleasure  from  their  subjection, 
■u  for  those  who  arc  unconscious  mat  they  are  iu  captivity,  Mr. 
Meredith  exhibits  a  frank  contempt.  'The  humbly-knitting 
housewife,  unquestionably  worshipJul  of  her  lord/  the  virginal 
ninny,  she  who  has  '  worn  a  mask  of  ignorance  to  be  named 
innocent,'  she  who  is  ^eioon^7/c,  or  in  the  language  of  men  is 
'essentially  feminine.*  (if  these  types  he  is  not  enamoured,  hardly 
«t«d  interested  in  thorn,  and  ol  these  he  draws  hut  few  portraits. 
They  have  indred  had  their  day  thrse  hrroines  of  twenty 
chovsand  fictions ;  they  have  been  beloved  of  many  novelists, 
and  by  not  a  few,  it  must  be  Hckiiowli-d^rd,ai!ioiiji  those  of  even 
ifas  greatest  name.  But  they  lack  Mr.  Meredith's  praise.  To 
ttose  women  he  turns  '  who  have  shame  of  their  sex,  who  realise 
that  they  cannot  take  a  step  without  becoming  bond-women,* 
to  those  whose  wings  brut  ftg.iiuat  the  bar*  of  their  prison-house, 
*wbo  muse  on  actual  life  and  fatigue  with  the  exercise  of  ibtlr 
brains  and  traffic  in  idc;is,'  to  these  'princesses  of  their  kind 
and  time,  albeit  foreign  ones  and  speaking  a  language  distinct 
Jrocn  the  mercantile/  to  these  women  Mi.  Meredith  turns  fi 
heroines.  Tnsj  majority  of  them  are  either  actually  insubnr- 
diaste  or  chafing.  Tbey  are  splendid  wild  creatures,  not  tamed, 
<»co  uutainraMr,  and  for  tl»i*  vei  i  reaSOU  deal  to  liiin  ;  tin*  t/ur 
'jpe  of  womanhood,  spiritually  free,  and  defying  the  mere 
live    hunter   from    the   inaccessible    resorts   of   their    own 

■mm 

As   be   has   brok  conventional    treatment    of 

svx  problems,  to  he   has  broken  through    the  tTwdldOPal,  thl 

conventional   treaiuent  of  women  as  exhibited   in  fictional   art. 
Of  sentimentAliam  he  is  tbo  unceasing  enemy.     These  heroines 
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are  women  who  would  escape  the  feminine  in  thernaslTrs  in 
order  to  assimilate  smut-thin;;  »f  mux  ulinr  strength,  who  would 
be  admitted  within  the  unle  of  reasonable  behigt,  and  not 
left  in  the  outer  world  ol  sentimentalities  and  gotiip.  And 
hud  Mr.  Meredith  accompli  shed  nothing  tare  the  delineation 
oi  at  noble  and  so  new  a  type  of  hennoo,  had  he  accomplished 
nothing  save  to  jh-'-kk  bona  upon  ni  tin*  0001  ■«  lion  duel  to  the 
liner,  the  more  spiritual  element*  in  womanhood  we  had  hitherto 
dotta  scant  justice,  that  its  beauty  and  its  charm  were  resident 
in  qualities  other  than  those  conventionally  iueribed  to  it,  his 
work  noiild  not  he  unfruitful.  Indisputably  his  success  ui  peue* 
trating  into  the  very  heart  of  the  leuiitijui*  character,  the  depth 
■  iii*l  subtlety  of  his  analysis  of  it,  the  Variety  of  the  types  of  it 
he  has  presented,  form  one  of  the  pillars  upon  which  his 
reputation  rests. 

W  think  that  the  perfection  of  theae  portraits  of  women 
is  in  part  due  to  the  art  which  the  author  shares  with  all  the 
great  artfeti  who  have  excelled  in  the  portraiture  of  woakaa, 
the  art  with  which  he  contrives,  despite  his  searching  analysis, 
to  leave  something  untold,  something  of  mystery  in  the  character 
ol  every  woman  he  has  drawn.  Mr.  Meredith's  instinct  ultra 
fails  him,  [1  ii:is  never  failed  him  henp.  lie  has  n 
however  boldly  the  artist  rnuv  deliaeetQ  the  character  of  a  man, 
DOWevet  completely  Tender  him,  it  is  not  possible  10  giie  the 
same  finishing  touches,  the  same  air  of  finality  to  the  character 
of  a  woman.  Something  that  rludes  analysis,  something  that 
declines  to  bo  rendered  remain*,  nnd  to  convey  the  impression 
that  there  is  something  yet  untold  is  essential,  if  a  mechanical 
result,  or  a  mere  photngrnph  is  to  be  avoided.  But  Mr. 
Meredith,  whatever  his  failings  as  nn  artist,  is  no  mere 
photographer,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  his  gnllrxy  of  life-like 
women  is  unmatched  in  any  other  Knglish  prose-writer.  It  is 
not  only  that  he  i*  n  master  of  the  lecreti  of  the  female  heart  ;  no 
other  novelist  1ms  such  an  eye  for  the  graces  nf  her  person. 
Take  this  of  Rener  in  'Beaucnampns  Caveer/  Reu«% 

•  it  brunette  of  the  fine  lineaments  of  the  k»mmI  hlood  of  Franca.' 
■SliK  chattered  snatch©*  of  Venetian  caught  from  tlio  gondoliers, 
flho  '■  hast©  cap  of  crystal  brimming  with  tin    Usury  of 

th<    placet  nnd  :.  ■  drink  in  nil  his  iui^roseioiiS  through  nmr. 

leatiiruft  hud  tlmwft.  im-  whirh  run  hi  rnrfcfciae  of  M 

ns  the   rir.plo   rocks   tho   light;   mouth,  oyos,   brows,   nostrils 
bloomy  chocks   played   into    one   another   licjiudly;    thought 
I   fallowed,  and  the  flash  of  meaning  quivered1  oror  tieus 
nii'M-li^htuiiig." 

Or  lake  this  of  Clara  Middlcton  :— 


Ttt*  Noetl*  0/ George  Meredith. 

Trolly  fogofinMy  fair,'  'a  sight   to  set  the  WOOtQftad  dancing.' 

n  drewi  connms*  la  embrace  tho  shape  and  flutter  !oor» 

fcbont  it,  in  the  spirit  of  *  i*m»incj'*  day.    Oalj  p   i  -.  dad,  Dr.  Hi 

km  wuald  havu  called  bor.     Sen  tin   frilvi  r  hirvh  in  tin  .  Ihtc 

lis,  I  here  it  xoatUr*.  nod  it  is  puffed  to  a  round  and  it  III 

•  noti,  and   DOtl  givofl  tho  glimpflfl  and  sbino  of  the  whito 

k**  |  tn,  no w    In  .  M;      I.  .  i    .;     fffl  ■ 

folds    u  hll«  xiill  tin-  whita     i 
throng)        -m      had  tho  wonderful  art  of  dracoing  to  *uit  t 
u4  tf  L'o     iy  tho  art  was  raviahinc,ly  companionable  with 

Ur  aw.  .  dec  .  Uio  sweet,  too  vi*  idly-mean  in  gi'ul  for  pretty, 

:f.y  fur  baaatlfaL    IfflUnen  would  itll  as 
tnat  she  wore  a  ■       .       .     . 

otftbosanx  ■■<!  wiiJi  <i«-4  j.       .* .     Shi*  carried  a  gray 

edk   rsurs*.'L.  trnced  ut  the  Umlci;.    w\ :Ii    •_;:  ctj.,  and  acrons 

tbo  arm  dovuted  to  On>*rrjaf,  a  lnngth  of  trailing  ivy.  mid   in  tlmt 
tarnl  a  Inu  •   tinst  long  grvsscs.     Thocc  hue*  of  rod  row  sud 

;F«en  and  pule  nnd  polo  groan*  ruftL  i  on  I  pout  ■!  a  tb<  i>  II  >wv  v»lnt" 
ire**  bollijoiiiri^'  jit. 'I  u.llt'ying  aofUgr  like  h  yacht  before  the 
uil  L*  uii  -  iiru  tulkrd   not  lilu'   hum  liluwn  ;L.-ui:ist,  ;    re:    m 

liling  rath'  of  the  Booth- Wost  driving  tho  clouds,  gallantly 

arm  in  comiuoi  tinning  colour  and  Varying  ifl   iif=r  feature* 

tjom  Isngh  to  unite  and  look  of  rv-uli.l  nlcaiuic,  like  tho  heavens 

What  .\   picture  for  blended   colour  nnd  movement  1      When 

m,  a  picture  from   Mr.   Meredith  at 

hu   beat,    or   when   Wc   come    upon   a   triumphant   phrase  like 

that  descriptive  of  Vernon  Whiti'onl — *l*ha?bui  Apollo  turned 

fatting   friar/  wc  cannot   but  acknowledge  him,  to  bmrou    lii. 

own   phraie  of  Alvan,  as  4a   figure*   of  cosy  and  superb  pre* 

dominance '  among  contemporary  novelists.      Yet  when  victory 

ii  within   his  gra*p  he   missel  ir,   for   Mr,  Meredith   though  a 

great  ij  not  a  sutc  nrtiat,  comparable  with  Wordsworth  in  the 

of    [HH'try.    i  kpable    ol     achieving    great    effect*,    but 

apparently  unable  todistingiiijdi  tho  groat  effects  and  the  writing 

h  achieves  no  effect  at   til  or  even  a  disagreeable  one.     The 

absence  of  the  critical   faculty,  the  blindness  when  one'*  own 

i*    in  qacsti  »n,  though   a   serious  defect   in   a  poet   is 

Immeasurably  more  serious  in  a  prose  writer,     Wordsworth  wot 

0  *  strange  hallucinations  of  the   car,'  he  frequently 

produced   prose  and   betrayed   no  comcioutnpst  thnt  it  was  not 

high  poetry.      Hence  it  comes  that  with  Wordsworth  the  part  is 

greater  than  the  whole.      Hur  thai   pan   it  e;i*ilv  separable  from 

the  whole,  a   broiul   Jine  may   be   drawn   dividing   tin:  work  ol 

great  lut*  from   the  work   of   no  value  al  all. 

•loe*   the   uninspired    verso    seriously  interfere    with   our 

rnjuyine 
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enjoyment  of  tlie  inspired.  But  with  a  prose  writer  we  are  in 
no  such  happy  cose.  Certainty  with  a  prose  writer  like  Mr. 
Meredith  we  are  in  very  evil  cast:  indeed.  We  may  entity 
separate  the  poet's  wheat  from  the  chaff,  but  no  such  separation 
can  be  made  with  the  novelist.  1I«-  if  even  lets  amenable  to 
nny  principles  of  selection  than  the  historian.  He  must  b* 
accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole,  aud  can  make  no  hid  fa 
popular  favour  in  a  volume  of  elegant  extracts.  Here  are  * 
numher  of  bulky  volumes  within  whose  covers  a  lull  and 
systematized  philosophy  might  easily  find  a  home,  within 
whose  covers,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  view  of  human  life  so  elenr, 
so  sane,  so  complete  as  rightly  to  he  named  philosophical  is 
actually  set  forth ;  but  if  tho  view  bo  clear  and  sane  and 
complete,  the  exposition  of  the  view  is  tortuous,  beset  with 
incoherences  and  choked  with  perversities  of  diction.  ■  Inordi- 
nate unvaried  length,  sheer  louginquity,  stagger*  the  heart,  a^es 
the  very  heart  of  us  at  a  view/  To  mnke  one's  way  to  Mr. 
Mcrcdith*s  elevated  tablc-Innd  of  thought  one  must  be  a 
mountaineer,  to  whom  neithrr  rot  nor  OrsVt  present  any 
difficulties.  There  is  no  means  of  getting  there  save  by  toiling 
up  the  lower  snow-slopes,  and  cutting  a  path  with  the  ICO-aXfl 
for  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  It  might  almost  be  said  of 
some  of  these  novels  that  they  were  not  designed  by  their 
author  to  be  road  any  more  than  the  Himalayas  were  designed 
by  Nature  to  be  climhrd.  Inutilities*  main  of  the  eccentricities 
of  his  style  are  incidental  to  his  genius  and  temperament,  but 
we  are  convinced  that  its  worst  faults  are  faults  which  its 
possessor  hnc  acquired,  not  succeeded  to  as  part  of  his  original 
mental  equipment. 

:,Mr.  Meredith  then  has  taught  himself  to  write  the  siylr 
that  is  characteristic  of  him,  and  he  ha*  done  so  in  order 
to  avoid  *  the  malady  of  sameness,  our  modern  malady.  I 
he  calls  it.  On  every  page  of  his  writing  appears  bis  horror 
of  the  commonplace.  Language  worn  dull  by  use,  phrases  that 
have  lost  their  edge,  collocations  of  words  with  which  the  ear  i* 
familiar,  these  he  will  have  none  of.  There  is  no  one  who  will 
not  sympathise  with  an  author  acutely  sensitive  to  ttir  value  of 
words,  acutely  sensitive  to  the  diminution  of  their  power  or 
pinturesqueness  in  certain  combinations.  But  we  nre  too 
willing  to  accept  piquancy  or  novelty  as  distinction  in  style, 
just  as  we  are  often  too  willing  to  accept  eccentricity  as  genius. 
And  not  infrequently  Mr.  Meredith,  in  his  determination  to  be 
;iinlliiug  lather  than  commonplace  in  diction,  has  succeeded 
only  too  well  by  becoming  unintelligible  or  aggressively 
obscure     'He   succeeds,'  says    Mr.   Barrie    somewhere   of   his 
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phrases,  •be  succeeds,  I  believe,  as  often  as  he  fail*.'  There  it 
a  heroic  ring  in  this  daring  *  I  believe/  Grant  the  COD  tuition, 
and  we  are  merely  reiterating  that  be  is  not  a  sure  artist.  Mr. 
Meredith,  as  is  often  remarked,  i"»  Vxt  consistently  clever,  and 
mere  cleverness  j>»1  Is.  A  writer  to  deserve  the  epithet  great 
should  be  master  of  a  various  power,  a  various  charm  ;  he 
should  subdue  us  by  sympathy,  by  enthusiasm,  by  wit,  bf 
reason,  by  an  appeal  to  the  heart  as  well  as  by  an  appeal  to  the 
brad  ;  Mr.  Meredith  hammers  tun  exclusively  «'  our  intelligence. 
*The  creative  power  and  the  intellectual  energy/  says  Coleridge 
of  Shakespeare.  ■  wrestle  as  in  a  war  embrace.1  Something  of 
the  same  kind  is  true  of  Mr,  Meredith,  but  his  intellectual 
power  generally  obtains  the  ni.ixtcry.  And  it  Is  here  that  his 
admirers  whodesire  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the  trnditiocs 
of  classic  an  become  his  critics,  lib  first  conceptions,  hifl 
initial  designs  nre  projected  on  a  superb  scale,  bis  instinct 
probes  to  the  centre.  Then  comes  the  hour  of  elaboration,  of 
patient  and  gradual  progression:  and  the  temptation  to  make 
slashing  excursions,  forays  of  intellectual  brilliance  into 
adjoining  country,  proves  too  much  for  him.  The  plan  nf  the 
attack  is  thit  of  a  heaven-born  commander,  but  the  management 
«f  the  campaign  is  slow  and  desultory.  In  a  word,  Mr. 
Meredith's  judgment  is  not  equal  to  bis  genius.  What  a  spend- 
thrift be  is  of  his  intellectual  wealth,  how  wantonly  he  sows 
with  the  whole  sack  his  readers  do  not  need  to  be  informed. 
WV  are  indeed  willing  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  prince- 
tineas,  something  of  the  intellectual  potentate  about  this 
splendid  diffusion  of  treasure,  this  unlimited  largess  from 
inexhaustible  mines  of  mind.  There  is  rm  need  for  such  an 
anthor  to  hoard  his  thoughts,  or  to  tender  each  for  acceptance 
with  impresahe  accompanying  ceremonies,  to  offer  his  jewels 
only  when  cut  and  polished  ami  set  in  a  frame  of  precious 
metal  choicely  wrought  as  a  foil.  Arc  such  methods  only 
appropriate  in  the  case  of  scanty  possessions?  Here  you  may 
choose  and  bear  away  what  you  will  from  these  indistinguUhetl 
beans  where  the  commonest  pebbles  arc  strewn  side  by  side 
with  gems  worthy  the  lapidary's  art. 

Yet  since  it  is  not  Mr.  Meredith's  intellectual  wealth  but  the 
perfection  of  his  art  that  is  in  question,  there  is  no  other  verdict 
possible  than  that  already  given — his  judgment  is  not  equal  to 
nius.  How  vastly  would  readers  profit  had  the  entire 
garden  been  weeded  even  as  '  Richard  Fcvcrcl  '  has  been  weeded. 
In  the  second  edition  to  that  book  whole  paragraphs, even  chapters 

;.n-icvancy  disappeared,  anil  in  the  edition  now  offered  tothe 
public   further   excisions,   including   the   chapter   *.tv*V\\<&&  k  K 
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Slrwl.iwy  \  rw  ul'l  ilr! i  P.-ilrr  going  ftboUl  with  a  Glass  Slipji.-i  " 
have  Iji'i-n  ni.nl'  .  It  i:.  a  hopoful  Nglli  '  h  I  PRTpillMBi  LO  tUl 
(iinl  edition  of  Mr.  Meredith's  works  is  not  indeed  nlinllv 
rcrnovoU ;  it  is  not  in  tlio  nature  of  things  .-movable. 

Much  nf  it  is  an  embedded  in  the  UtuTli  LUCU  that  to  i  a  .vi  U 
would  be  to  dislocate  nn<l  loosen  tbe  entire  framework.  Apart, 
too,  from  the  mere  surplusage,  removable  or  irremovable,  there 
nre  the  extravagances  of  diction  which  disfigure  joraanv  <• 
the  finest  passages.  In  hisdetcrmination  to  avoid  the  insipidity 
of  the  oommanjlto  Mr.  Meredith  waa  driven  intopernt; 
himself  a  freedom  of  speech  which  deserted  elegance  to  ally 
itself  with  licence,  and  failed  to  justify  the  union  in  the  only 
way  in  which  the  union  can  bo  justified,  by  success.  Great 
writer*  commonly  attain  their  effects  with  apparent  ease;  to 
suggest  strain  argues  littleness.  Vet  of  nil  Lmjlish  writers  of 
rank  there  is  pcrlnijik  net  one  win;  Minim  t<»  write  with  [nora 
I -itntinucd  effort,  as  of  a  gymnast  performing  feats  whose  only 
interest  lies  in  ihcir  difficulty,  feats  which  we  would  willingly 
beliera  not  merely  difficult,  but  impossible.  !n  tho  etT.ntK, 
belated  efforts  we  must  call  them,  to  prune  away  usclcst 
excrescences  upon  his  work,  Mr.  Meredith  virtually  acknow- 
ledges the  recklessness  of  his  methods.  In  describing,  too, 
IVima's  novel  *  The  Cancntrice,'  it  is,  we  think,  with  a  side 
glance  at  his  own  works. 

•  X.i  clever  tranacripfc  of  the  dialogue  of  the  dav  occurred.'  wc  are 
Ulld  ;  'HO  hair-breadth  'scape*,  perils  by  (tea  and  laud,  bunitsim*  of 
tho  hero,  fine  shrieks  of  tbe  ben  «m  ptftfcM 

aud  bufikOOrj  no  disiioguiabAble  points  of  ooeiid  I  nt  to 

aaxuacUin-  "I  th-  i-ublic  on  tho  cliaps,  which  excites)  it  10  a  grift  willi 
[qbi  n  dlacarnmani  nf  tho  author's  intention.    She  did  auk  uppiil  to 

tho  serines  nor  to  a  suportn-iul  .ii .., ■  ■;  muent.  So  alio  had  tho  antici- 
patory seiific  of  failure;  aud  th<  ten  (■   ,  Mar.1 

Mr.  Meredith  too,  wc  believe,  has  written  his  best,  hut  in 
.j*erversonese.  Not  because  he  has  avoided,  as  Diana  is  here 
described  a*  having;  avoided,  the  commonplace  situations, 
characters,  and  methods  of  ibe  average  novelist,  has  he  failed 
to  reach  a  wider  audience.  The  author  and  his  admirers 
indeed  bear  thrmselves  as  if  it  were  so,  but  they  are  seriously 
at  fault  Not  because  he  has  been  original  do  we  make  a 
iiuarrel  with  so  remarkable  an  author — Mr.  Meredith's  argu- 
ment is  not  too  high,  nor  his  wit  too  subtle  for  u* — but  because, 
it  is  a  simple  reason,  lie  bass  been  neglectful  of  important 
artistic  principles  derived  from  tbe  capitalised  experience  of 
writers  and  traders.  Tin-  audience  is  not  all  to  blame.  It  is 
not  onlv  the  sluggish  in  intellect  who  dislike  his  mannerisms; 

but 
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hoi  many  eas^r  trailer*,  many  who  find  in  him  the  most  potent, 
the  most  invigorating  spirit  Ua>Onff  modern  prose-writcra. 

Hot  Mr.  Meredith  docs  not  offend  in  bis  style  nlour  It  tfUsV 
fresscs  the  limiU  of  ease  ;ukI  ch.-mn'M,  tie  transgresses  the  limiu 
ol  narraiilab!*-  analysis.  Little  enough  is  often  yliuu  d  from  tbr 
sort u re  to  which  lie  so  unwcariedly  sabjacts  his  character*. 
Tlirv  licld  less  than  one  exacts  when  examined  on  the  nick  of 
iui  method.  The  determined  probing  to  tho  bitter  end,  the 
Ulffviog  up  of  every  thread  of  motive,  every  hcrcdiUit  pluise 
■if  character,  every  tain]  orrncy  to  its  source  is 

■f  necessity  either  entertaining  or  instructive,  nor  is  it  in 
tL#*c  books  invariably  justified,  The  fixed  introspective  eve 
becomes  dim  and  loses  tU  sense  of  proportion,  nod  the  results 
nrf  its  scrutiny  are  often  disappointing.  Mr.  Meredith  shows  us 
the  human  heart,  but  we  are  not  convinced  that  his  know Icdyc, 
ss  be  would  seemingly  have  us  Lulu  ic,  has  teally  been  <lrrivrd 
fool  a  study  of  it  under  the  microscope.  He  knows  it 
iutunctiYclr  but  displays  it  otherwise  than  he  has  actually 
learnt  it.  He  has  acquired  hli  fcnowladgfl  in  OTM  w:»y,  he  is  for 
baring  us  acquire  it  in  another.  It  may  also  indeed  justly  be 
rtsnarked  that  it  is  with  the  results  of  analysis  rather  than  with 
its  processes  that  art  is  primarily  concerned,  our  interest  centres 
in  the  result*.  In  Mr.  Meredith'*  novels  the  processes  are 
soaactiioes  unnecessarily  exposed,  and  we  are  asked  to  admire 
tbeir  ingenuity  rather  than  m  rontemp  final  expression. 

When  one  thinks  of  it,  there  is  hardly  one  of  his  brilliant 
intellectual  powers  which  is  not  abused.  Take  his  wit  The 
creator  ol  Diana,  of  Adrian,  tho  wise  youth,  of  Col.  de  (,'raye, 
•if  Dr.  Conwy,  of  many  another  of  his  witty  jiertonages  had  a 
plentiful  need  of  wit,  and  there  are  chapters  in  *  Fevers?  I  *  alone 
may  stand  beside  the  work  of  any   English  humourist 

I  Meredith's  witty  personages,  too,  really  sparkle,  we  are  n.-t 
told  th-U  tbeir  conversation  is  brilliant,  we  are  present  and  hr-nr 
it  fur  ourselves.  Yet  how  often  does  it  happen  that  his  wit,  like 
ait  annhsis,  is  not  helpful.  The  temptation  to  make  even  tbe 
average  man  witty  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  betray  him,  and  we 
rrclaim,  *  Oh  that  he  should  put  cunning  words  into  then 
Hatpin i  to  steal  away  their  individualities!*  rVaJ  there  ever 
sothor  so  ready  to  sacrifice  his  main  design  to  subsidiary 
decoration,  to  exhibit  his  intellectual  versatility  at  the  expense 
or  his  art?  To  us  it  seems  that  every  book  he  has  nrittcn  is  a 
dissertation  tin  tbe  superiority  of  his  genius  to  his  judgment. 
H  is  writ  large,  over  ail  bis  jrreater  as  well  as  hit  lesser  works. 
The  tr ■  i  I  -tianriiug  things  in  literature  are  Uie  designs  of 
the  masters.     Not  their    language,  not    their   sentiraonts,    not 
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tbeir  thoughts,  but  the  firm  outline  o\~  their  lowering  design, 
the  disposed  and  ordered  whole,  conspicuous,  proudly  prt - 
eminent.  To  appeal  once  more  to  ancient  nrt,  that  is  wherr 
the  Greek*  excelled.  They  saw  to  ii  that,  as  Matthew  Ann/in 
wrote,  '  the  action  itself,  the  situation  of  Orestes,  or  Mcrope,  or 
Alcin.roii,  was  to  stand  the  central  point  of  interest*  unfurgotteu. 
absorbing,  principal;  that  no  accessories  were  for  a  moment  to 
distract  the  spectator's  attention  from  this  ;  that  the  tone  of  the 
part*  was  to  he  rnntinictlly  kepi  dotTO,  in  nrder  i»>t  1  ■ »  lODpsuJ 
the  grandiose  effect  of  the  whole,*  As  has  been  already 
observed  Mr.  Meredith  sets  himself  a  task  infinitely  more 
difficult  than  that  undertaken  by  the  Greek  dramatist.  His 
stage  is  always  crowded;  in  'Victoria/  for  example,  the  stort 
of  the  Italian  rising  of  1S4&  till  the  battle  of  Novnra,  we  have  a 
bewildering  number  of  dramatis  persona,  Austrian*,  Italians, 
Englishmen,  with  their  entrances  and  exits;  it  is  a  turmoil  of 
events,  intrigues,  passions,  fanaticisms.  But  because  be  has 
set  himself  a  task  of  almost  unexampled  ^verity,  because  his 
stage  is  so  crowded,  the  interests  so  numerous  and  varied*  for 
this  reason  we  are  the  more  in  need  of  a  resolute  adherence  to- 
the  main  design,  for  this  reason  *  not  a  word  should  be  wasted, 
not  a  sentiment  capriciously  thrown  in.'  The  larger  the 
original  conception  the  more  rigorous  the  exclusion  demanded 
by  the  best  traditions  of  art  of  all  that  is  not  strictly  lo  the 
purpose,  that  does  not  further  the  argument  nor  advance  the 
movement  of  the  piece.  If  in  the  Greek  drama,  despite  its 
restricted  sphere,  the  parts  were  so  strictly  subordinated  to  the 
whole,  if  the  poet  found  it  necessary  to  keep  himself  in  hand. 
'  unless  we  embrace  ideas  that  differ  tolo  ccelo  from  those  of 
ancient  art,  it  is  tenfold  more  necessary  in  the  case  of  the 
modern  artist  who  ranges  freely  over  the  whole  domai D 
human  life.  Vet  so  busied  is  Mr.  Meredith  with  his  acceasoru* 
that  to  the  action  in  his  novels,  surely  an  important  part  of  the 
design,  he  is  frequently  indifferent,  and  it  becomes  occasionally 
a  problem  of  some  difficulty  to  ascertain  what  is  actually  going 
on.  Vet  with  action  the  most  intellectual  of  us  nre  and  must 
remain  more  in  sympathy  than  with  ideas  with  whatever 
subtlety  distilled. 

Unhappily  for  fictional  art  the  novelist  has  never  had  to 
please  the  critic;  be  has  not  been  educated  in  the  school  of 
the  severest  discipline  and  best  traditions.  It  has  over  been 
sufficient  if  he  lound  in  himself  a  power  to  tickle  the 
public  taste  irrespective  of  artistic  conventions  and  artinic 
idrals.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  considered  idle  to  t-mjuiir  foi  tftf 
qualities  which  have  enabled  some  works  to  endure  the  unrelax- 
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in?  test   oi   time  through  centuries  and  to  suggest  that  ftimiltt 

Stialities  may  be,  counted  u[*m  to  cnstOT  I  fcitnilar  remit   in   the 
iture.      Not  all   works    of   genius   survive,  though  his  genius 
obtains   pNMnl    indulgence  101    Mi.   .Meredith.     Much   may  be 

Sdoncd    to    genius    even    when     displayed    in    a   spasmodic 
lit.  i  ed  that  there  is  never  any  doubt  that  it  is  there. 

The  knowledge*  that  it  is  there  draws  us  like  a  magnet,  we  read 
00   patiently,    and    now    and    then    we    arc   rewarded    for    our 
constancy.     Only  hit  genius  too  enables  him  to  triumph  in  any 
measure  over  the  difficulties  with  which  lie  has  strewn  his  own 
in  success.     And  as  it  is  he  must  suffer.      Hither  the  writer 
or  the  reader  must    take    the    pains;    the   dilemma   offers    uo 
escape,  and  we  know  that  readers  are  COaspicwualj  an  Kfidol«Hl 
rscc,  indifferent   to   the  decay   of    reputations,   careful    only  of 
intellectual  ease. 
We  are  not  inclined  to  think  that  criticism  is  much  con- 
'erned  with  the  fact  that  the  plots  of  several  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
oovtls  follow  history   very   closely,  and   that   some  of  his  uYti 
atari*  persotuc  enjoyed  an  actual  flcsh-aiul-blood  existence  before 
Am    entered    the   shadow    world    of   a   life   in    fiction.      The 
Klieabetnao  drama  did  not  exclude  actions  or  characters  within 
the  memory  of  living  men,  and   fiction  has  always  claimed  the 
;:nvilege  of  an  appeal  to  the  interests  of  the  hour.     *  Vittoria,' 
a*   has   been   noticed,    reproduces    the    main    incidents   of   the 
Italian  insurrection   of  lo48 ;  in  '  Ucauchamp's  Career,'  some- 
thing of  the  political  and  social  life  of  Kngland  at   the  time  of 
the  Crimean  War    is   reproduced  ;   in  *  Lord   Oruiont  and   hi* 
A  mint*,'   the  author  has  followed   :i   part   (if  tin-  carrel   of  the 
famous   Earl   of  Peterborough,  who   made   his   reputation  as  a 
r    of  genius   at    Valencia,  but,  found    of   too    imperious   a 
temper,  was  recalled  in  1707,  and    in    1722  privately    married 
a  Jamoo*  singer,  Aaaatasia   Robinson,  who   was  not,  however, 
acknowledged  as  Countess  until  shortly  before  the  death  o(  the 
tart    In  'The  Ti  i.;i    (.'<> median**'  Mr.  Meredith  u  indebted 
f'tf  something  more  than  the  mere  framework  of  his  plot.      It  if, 
*s  the  author  entitles  it,  'a  study  in  a  well-known  story  * — the 
stury  of  the   love*,  of  Ferdinand   l.aisalle,  the  German   Social 
Democrat,    and    Uclcnc   von    Duningcs,    afterwards   Frau  von 
Racoaitxa.     Mr.  Meredith  not  only  follows  the  incidents  which, 
in  real  life  as  in  the  novel,  lead  to  the  tragic  death  of  Laisalle, 
hteil  fur  the  greater  part  o(  his  dialogue  to  in  account 
lied  by  Frau  von   Kacowitasa  of  the  episode  ol"  her   lite, 
lathfe  10    HeziehuDgeu   xu    Ferdinand    Lasaallc.'     Moi* 

interest  has   been   excited,  however,  in   Mr.   Meredith's 
io,  in  '  Diana  of  the  Crosswavs,'  of  the  life  and  career 
Vo:     |  ,    ;7i.  K  Of 
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of  Caroline  Norton,  one  of  the  three  beautiful  granddaughter* 
of  Sheridan,  and  sinter  <u  Lad\  Duflenn,  mother  of  the  present 
Marquis  of  PufTwin  and  Ava,  Carolina  Norton's  marriage 
ptored  ft  most  unhappy  one,  and  her  friendship  with  Lord 
Melbourne,  then  Prime  Minister,  lexi  to  an  unsuccessful  anion 
for  divorce  brought  against  her  by  her  husband.  Famous  not 
only  in  society  for  her  beauty  and  her  wit,  Mr*.  Norton  *" 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  popular  poets  and  novelists  of 
her  rime.  Her  writings  were  tharnctaritsd  h\  their  enthusiastic 
advocacy  ol  what  wc  would  now  denominate  the  rights  "I 
women.  The  incident  npoti  which  the  plot  <>f  Mr.  Meredith** 
novel  hinges  was  the  unfounded  stOTY  of  Mrs.  Norton's  betrayal 
to     Karnes,    this    editor    of    'The    Times/    of    the    riminiu. 

limi  made  to  her  in  strict  secrecy  by  one  of  trai  DOM  ardent 
admiftx*,  Sidncj   Herbert,  to  the  cllcct  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 

and  his  Cabinet  lind  resolved  upon  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  premature  announcement  of  the  determination  come  to  by 
the  (Government  led  to  n  serious  crisis,  which  resulted  in  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Derby  and  the  Duke  ol  Richmond.  Whether 
Mr.  Meredith  has  been  successful  in  reconciling  his  reader*  to 
such  11  ;m..:,:,  lncach  of  COnfidoDCfl  "ii  tin-  pall  of  his  heroine,  it 
would  be  iliniculi  to  determine;  that  his  explanation  of  her 
conduct  is  inadequate,  we  have  ourselves  always  felt.  It  is  the 
one  delect  in  nn  otherwise  charming  portrait,  vet  it  is  possible 
that  the  author  Iclt  himscll  justified  in  securing  in  this  f'nshion 
fur  an  ntliLMvi&e  blameless  lady  that  touch  of  pity  which  tends 
to  deepen  our  sympathy  with  a  brilluuxt  and  fateinating,  but 
perhaps  not  in  all  respects  a  winning  or  attractive,  character.  Wt- 
would  place  *  Pinna  of  the  CroBSwayB*  second  to  'The  Ordeal 
of  Richard  Fevcrd' — incontcatably  Air.  Meredith's  most  perfect 
work  from  the  standpoint  of  art — as  least  open  in  spite  of  it* 
obscurities  to  the  charges  of  sluggish  development  ana  the  intro- 
duction of  irrelevant  intellectual  excursions.  What  Mr.  Meredith 
has  to  say  in  his  own  person  in  this  book  seems  to  harmonise 
more  completely  with  its  subject.  *  Feverel/  were  it  not  for  it* 
ending,  so  admirably  commented  upon  by  the  late  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  is  indeed  almost  faultless. 

Rut  if  ■  Richard  Fever*!/  taken  all  in  all,  be  Mr.  Meredith's 
greatest  work,  'The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond  is  his 
supreme  achievement  in  the  higher  comedy.  His  portrait  of 
Richmond  Roy  is,  we  think,  the  must  impressive,  the  nioi* 
masterly  in  his  whole  gallery.  A  character  so  near  the  verge 
of  utter  improbability  and  yet  convincing,  so  near  the  verge  of 
scoundrelism  and  Mt  attractive,  to  near  the  verge  of  the  absurd, 
yet  so  pathetic.     When  wc  think  oi  Richmond  Roy  wc  arc  no 
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longer  critical  of  Mr.  Meredith's  defects.  This  romantic 
myagri  in  dreamland,  thin  master  of  the  springs  of  em... 
ihu  sublime  architect  in  cloudlnnd,  this  schemer  hardly  less 
uoble  than  the  noble,  lacking  only  some  trifling  ingtvdirtit  :<* 
become  altogether  heroic,  .1  Inter  Fal  staff,  whose  lieurt  ton  is  at 
list  broken,  this  portrait  is  Mr.  Meredith's  outstanding  triumph 
Bg  many  triumph*.      The  contrast,    too,   between    Squire 

Bettbtm,  the  vindictive  old  man  wl m  Is  for  respectability 

•  ml  .til  the  best  that  respectability  hns  to  show,  with  the 
brilliant  frte  lance  of  the  outer  unconventional  world,  Rich- 
mond Roy  himself — the  contrast  between  these  two  antagonistic 
types  and  the  battle  between  them  for  the  son  of  the  one  and 
the  gruiuluin  of  ihfl  <  it  her,  It  grandly  COfiCOivodi  TbeSe.  MS*0 
mwcT  over  against  each  other  like  Homeric  combatant*, 
like  their  contest,  their  challenges  and  defiances  arc  Homeric. 
If 'FcTerel'  be  Mr.  Meredith's  moit  perfect,  work,  tbli  i*  of  id! 
bis  books  the  one  which  commands  the  fullest  nduiirntimi  <il 
tiis  genius,  win  ices   hi*  possession  of  the  highest  type  of 

'  lit-  Egoist  '  ni.-niy  of  Mr,  Meredith's  admirers 
find  proof  of  n  gTeater  achievement,  hut  Sir  Willoughbv 
Pattcrne,  though  evolved  with  astonishing  skill,  is  a  far  less 
complex  character,  a  commoner,  a  coarser,  and  a  more  easily 
rendered  type,  without  tlic  finer  strands  of  poetn  and  romance 
which  are  woven  through  the  heart  and  brain  of  Richmond 
Koy.  And  wc  arc  not  sure  that  in  his  delineation  Mr.  Mere- 
dith doe*  not  betray  that  uncertainty  of  judgment  which  mars 
so  much  of  his  finest  work.  His  main  appeal  is,  as  elsewhere, 
minly  to  oqi  intelligence,  but  the  appeal  is  here  sn  exclusi 
to  Oar  intelligence,  he  harps  to  rcmorselesily,  vindictively  we 
might  say.  upon  the  single  siting,  he  insists  so  stiongly  upon 
tb*  line  of  bis  ©fleet  that  having  been  early  convinced  we 
become  in  the  end.  and  indeed  long  be/ore  the  end,  entirely 
•earied.  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne  i*  an  Egoist,  and  the 
ingenious  methods  by  whicfa  he  is  driven  to  a  sell  ; 
are  in  tbe  earlier  part  of  the  book  quite  to  our  taste.  VVc  are 
in  close  sympathy  with  the  invisible  wicked  imps  in  attend- 
ance, they  ■  who  love  to  uncover  ridiculousness  in  imposing 
ftgnres,"  they  who  *  whenever  they  catch  sight  of  Egoism  pitch 
tbeir  camp,  circle  and  squat,  and  forthwith  trim  their  lanterns, 
confident  of  the  ludicrous  to  come.'  But  Mr.  Meredith  is  not 
content  to  reveal  the  Egoist  to  a  private  audience  of  imp*  and 
Traders,  be  must  be-  revealed  to  us  ad  7tau6oam,  and  not  to  u* 
oaly  but  to  bis  fiancee,  to  hi*  relations,  at  length  to  *B  OUtCQ 
circle  of  friends  and  worshippers,  and  hardly  stops  short  of  a 

J*  2  revelation 
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-revelation  to  the  whole  country-tide,  fascinated  and  agape.  W% 
can  believe  in  the  Sir  Willoughby  of  the  earlier  port  of  the 
story,  but  as  the  'comedy  in  narrative  '  progresses,  the  Egoist 
wounded,  pierced  bj  *  shaft  here  and  turn-  lose*  the  jaunty 
self- possess  ion  of  the  knight  encased  in  armour  of  proof,  and 
bogUM  t"  stumble  ('»  ami  fro  with  uncertain  fttftJM,  Then  the 
hunt  fairly  sets  in,  and  Mr.  Meredith,  not  content  with  hi; 
revelation,  cries  '  Havoc'  ami  Ida  loose  the  hounds  of  merciless 
laughter,  who  drive  the  Egoist  before  them,  a  spent  and 
quivering  and  degraded  tiling.  He  will  not  permit  ■  psjDJt  in 
the  chase  until  the  self-possessed  English  gentleman  has  pro- 
claimed himself  ass  and  churl  in  trumpet  tones.  KcYcIation  of 
his  character  is  not  sufficient,  the  Egoist  must  be  whipped  in 
public  and  soundly  too.  And  the  portrait,  at  first  that  of  the 
true  Egoist,  ft  roan  of  the  world,  presents  at  length  the  coarse 
and  repellent  features  of  the  coward  and  the  loon,  Surely  here 
i In-  author  has  nver-annUsed  until  his  instinct  left  him  anil  his 
discernment  played  him  false?  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
sacrifice  the  truth  of  a  representation  by  over-elaboration,  and 
hero  in  the  eagerness  to  display  the  Nemesis  which  dojjsj  the 
ktrps  of  the  Egoist  the  limit*  are  passed  which  dlvEiM  tin- 
portrait  from  the  caricature.  A  degree  overmuch  of  emphasis, 
of  vehemence  in  the  presentation,  mars  in  our  judgment  tin- 
chief  portrait  in  a  great  book. 

1  Tha  hardest  and  surest  proof  of  a  great  ami  ulttotale  genius/  says 
Mr.  Su  inhume,  *is  the  gilt  of  a  power  to  make  ijh  fuel  in  every 
norvo  that  thus  and  not  otherwise  but  in  all  things  even  as  we  are 
told  oud  shown,  it  was  utid  it  must  have  hoeu  with  the  human  figure* 
net  before  ns  in  their  action  and  their  suffering,  that  thus  and  not 
otherwise  they  absolutely  BUt  and  VOtlld  liuv».  fvlt  and  thought  and 
§fOk  in  unoYr  lli«  |»n»|nii«  il  <ni.1liti<UM.' 

If  this  test  l»e  applied  to  *  The  EgaUt,1  or  indeed  if  It  be 
applied  to  any  of  Mr.  Meredith's  novels,  we  shall  find  that 
•In-  inriitftMn  is  *t  time*  replaced  in  his  narrative  bj 
unexpected  or  the  unintelligible.  The  degTce  overmuch  of 
vehemence  is  not  in  '  The  EgoiH '  only  a  hostile  element  to  the 
effect  of  his  art ;  it  is  characteristic  of  bin  that  the  shorter  time 
he  is  about  it  the  more  perfect  are  his  results-  he  la-gina  totter 
i lino  he  leaves  off.  Truth  of  outline,  truth  of  tone,  but  not 
truth  of  detail,  belongs  to  bis  characterisation,  Mr.  Meredith 
misses  then  the  point  in  art  which  suppresses  the  irrelevant  or 
the  accidental,  ond,  dependent  as  it  is  upon  his  judgment,  his 
humour  of  phrase  is  not  always  successful,  his  wit  not  always 
wise.  The  ingenious  arabesque  of  thought  is  frequently  un- 
justified 
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justified   by   subordination    to    a    purpose ;    (In-    <  mi   of 

tan ciia I  imagery  lends  no  elucidating  light.  Hut  how  dlfftWMt 
is  it  with  liis  humour  of  view,  the  humour  that  belong*  to  his 
msntal  altitude,  his  outlook  ovei  lile.  the  humour  that  u  of 
the  essence  of  his  geni  if  at  ITOfli   10  the  creation   of  a 

"-ter,  even  of  secondary  importance,  like  Colonel  dc  Crave, 
I  5.  Merry,  or  Loid  Roinncv.  c  a  gentleman  whose  character 
it  was  to  forrseo  moit  human  events."     See   it  in   the  lambent 
iron/  which  pervades  and  lr-.svens  his   books.     What  an  extra- 
ordinary breadth  of  humorous  appreciation  of  life  is  his;   now 
be  calls  for  jeering  Anstophamc  laughter,  now  it  is  the  humour 
tthetic   situations,  now  of  the   jrreat   and    now   of  the  Uulfl 
u'raitic*  of  life  that  moves  him.      It  it  in  the  l>t<  ultli  >  I 
bus    humour  anil    in   the    breadth   of   hi*   characterisation    that 
Mr.  Meredith's  greatness  consists;  in  hia  intellectual   pMUttaV 
[native  range.     His  method  ioTolrei  rvvolatutn 
of  character  by  analysis,   but  analysis  conducted  while  his  per- 
sonages pass  through  the  fire  of  some  crucial  position,  or  arc 
subjected  to  the  shock  of  circumstance,  as  of  IJeauchamp  tested 
amid  the  conflict  of  patty  politics,  or  Emilia  drawn  at  once  by 
lore  of  country  tad  passion  for  her  lover.     And  that  the  only 
fatality  is  the  fatality  of  character  is  a  truth  driven  home  in  nil 
Mr.   Meredith's  greater   novels.      Thus  is   his   traced v    human, 
and  thus   it   comes   that  it    is   not  depressing.      Human    life   is 
represented  in  bit  novels  at  tragic,  because  an  iron  necca- 
Bf  man  whither  lie  would  not  go  ;  but  tragic  only  when 
a  free  choice?   is  unwisely   made,   or  when   passion   guides,   or 
when  (be  stress  of  storm  finds  the  spirit  too  weak  or  unresouroo- 
fsl  to  meet  and  endure  it.      In  all  the  greater  novels,  too,  which 
may  be   said   to  end  with 'The   Egoist,'  Mr.   Meredith's   style, 
when  at  its   best,  has   the  elasticity  of  steel   with   its   strength. 
Like  a  *  sword   of  Spain,  the   ice-brook's  temper,'  it  can,  within 
the  moment,  bend   like  a  bow  and  spring  again   to  the  bright, 

r'vering,  darting  line  that  bears  the  jnexsuperablo  point, 
d  wilt,  nil  its  faults,  it  is  a  robust  organic  style  that  suits  its 
ssbject.  One  might  trace  in  it  many  influences,  and  that  in 
trite  of  its  distinctive  peculiarities*  In  a  sentence  such  as  this, 
•  I  htfir  common  candle  wore  with  dignity  the-  brigand's  hat  o( 
midnight, and  cocked  a  drunken  eye  at  them  It  mn  umli  r  it,' one. 
sertsu  to  bear  the  voice  of  Dickens ;  In  *  Rbodi  Fleming  *  there 
air  passage*  which  George  Kliot  might  have  written  ;  the  hand 
of  Thackeray  mijf  lit  have  assisted  in  tliecieiiiion  of  J.tck  Kaikc* 
Ivan  1 1  in  :;i_'t  mi  :  nrlyle's  Teutonic  style  in  full  blast  is 
displayed  in  *  Farina.'  ^  el  in  its  strength  and  weakness  it  is 
vbolly  its  creator  * ;  on  this  page  magnificent  and  unsurpassable, 

on 
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on  the  next  intolerable  and  unreadable.  The  ordinary  man,  it 
has  hern  said,  is  satisfied  to  see  something  going  on,  the  man 
of  more  intelligence  must  be  made  to  feel,  the  man  of  high 
cultivation  must  be  made  to  icflect.  To  tin*  society  of  die 
highly-cultivated  Mr.  Meredith  makes  his  appeal,  and  not  with- 
out response.  But  had  his  judgment  equalled  bis  genius,  be 
would,  we  believe,  have  appealed  to  them  pott  all  resistance,  a* 
no  English  novelist  has  yet  appealed  to  them,  in  an  appeal  that 
would  have  been  Victorious  for  nil  time. 

Wc  arc  not,  as  the  foregoing  remark*  have  shown,  blind  to 
what  are  in  our  opinion  the  defects  of  Mr.  Meredith.  But 
there  is  no  living  writer  whose  genius  could  be  more  htlv 
wedded  to  the  perfeetion  of  the  printer's  art.  In  some  writsm 
lull  dress  only  reveals  the  poverty  ol  the  material  or  the 
thinness  of  the  style ;  there  are  others  whose  charms  ate  enhanced 
by  ornament.  To  this  latter  class  Mr.  Meredith  belongs,  and 
he  wears  with  natural  grace  decorations  which  would  make  a 
smaller  writer  ridiculous.  His  solid  strength  of  substance,  hi* 
•daboi.ttiiMi  i!  |*ii  ujit-sijiic  detail,  his  careful  finish  of  U&gi 
at  once  set  off,  and  aro  in  turn  set  off  by,  the  typographic  beauty 
of  the  edition  which  Messrs.  Constable  axe  now  publishing. 
The  volumes  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  taste,  and  the  richly 
painted  figures  of  this  JJurne-Joncs  of  Victorian  prose  writers 
look  out  from  a  page  which,  in  its  way,  is  as  individual  and 
decorative  a  product  as  arc  the  creations  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
imagination. 
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Ami  other  Works. 


HENRI  TAJNE,  philosopher,  critic,  artist  in  words,  and 
historian,  was  ih*  Saint  Simon  of  th*  French  Revolu- 
il<»  has  destroyed  a  legend;  torn  their  tinsel  costume 
from  its  demigods  and  stage-heroes ;  pulled  their  machinery 
to  pieces ;  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  grotesque, 
unclean,  and  « ommooplicc  figures  who  ruled  Prance  during 
its  hour  of  weakness ;  and  shown  to  oil  the  world  that  astound- 
ing phantom  i;slled  Jacobinism,  no  lon^ei  a*  i  portent  which 
oo  nan  could  account  for,  but  in  its  habit  as  it  lived, — a 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  embodying  one  false  idea,  the 
incarnation  of  Routsesu  in  seven  or  eight  thousand  criminal*, 
to  whom  power  was  given  to  change  times  and  seasons,  and  to 
Ati*ir  lion  of  a  fresh  universe.     On  its  first  apparition 

Edmund    Burke    saw    into    it    and    through  it    with    his   keen 
prophetic  glance;  the  Jacobin  was  no  mere  rebel,  DO  frowieur 
such  as  in  olden  days  France  had  brought  forth,  half  in  a  fit  of 
rage,  half  in   a  fit  of  satire;  be  wan  an  armed  doctrine,  'a 
theorem  that  walked  about  on  its  own  feet,'  as  Tainc  would  one 
d»r  call  him,  a  murderous  abstraction  like  one  of  those  symbols' 
in  tlin  mtdia»v:il  moralities-,  a  Vice  or  an  Iniquity  which  put   >n 
tae    mask    of    sentiment,    breathed    must    tender    sighs    over  a 
corrupt  and  Corrupting  age,  and  talked   platitudes  while  cutting 
its  neighbour's  throat  from  pure  love  and  in  a  spirit  of  universal 
u«:e.     All  this  Burke  had  comprehended,  drawing  its 
features  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  scarlet,  rudely,  indignantly, 
•  caricature.      Singular  to  reflect  that  Louis  XVI.,  shut  up 
iritiunthat  dreary  Temple,  read  the  eloquent  pages  of  Burke  as 
appeared,  and  himself  an  actor  in  so  strange  a  story,  had 
Us  interpretation  given  him  as   in   s  glass  while   he  waited  for 
Hsdi      Burke,  however,  prophesied   of  things  which  he  did 
not  actually  see;  by  a  rare  and  almost  divine  art  of  reasoning 
oje   deduced    consequence*    from    their    principles;    draw    the 
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horoscopo  of  a  world  ho  yet  unborn,  and  was  liable  to  be  refuted 
by  the  immortal  hope*  which  men  lew  prescient  than  hini»el5 
were  bent  on  cherishing.  These  bod  no  grasp  of  Uw,  and 
among  present  facta  they  chits*;  tin-  agreeable  which  would  light 
up  their  sky  as  with  a  row-tinted  aurora. 

Even  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  50111c, — and  they  not  the 
worst  of  human  creatures, — Thought  Burke  n  madman  whose 
feelings  had  carried  him  away.  The  French  multitudes  wcTe 
not  likely  to  be  convinced  by  wont  thttj  oOflld  DOl  fttadjl  |  soon 
they  were  da  axled  by  PftfttUo&*i  victories,  dragged  alter  bim  to- 
n  hundred  battle-fields,  shivered  to  atoms  at  Ausd-rlitr,  Wag  raw, 
i.tul  Hurodino;  for  them  what  interval  of  reflection  wiw  allowed, 
or  how  could  ihei  sit  in  the  whiilwiml  of  dust  and  smoke 
which  their  destroying  angel  told  them  was  French  gi 
They  saw,  indeed,  nothing  sure  the  ousel  of  the  Old  Guard,  or 
the  clouds  of  Cossacks  advancing  upon  Paris.  A  generation 
oassed  as  in  a  dream  ;  and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away,  the 
Itgtnd  "i  tin'  Revolution  tow  like  a  transformation  scene, 
brilliant  With  light*  OD  tTWT  side,  gorgeous  with  enchanted 
BoWttl  that  sprang  up  by  million^  frora  thfi  ground,  or  fell  in 
wreaths  and  lestoons  from  a  gaily  painted  roof ;  and  all  the 
while  brazen  instrument*  gave  forth  such  loud-toned  music,— 
the  'Marseillaise'  striking  its  dominant,  and  the  great  battle* 
chiming  in, — that  firry  -iivi-m  of  rrirlcisin  win  liiownrd,  tl.i- 
vcry  Hourbons  applauded,  and,  as  Mohammedans  date  from 
the  Hegira,  so  did  Frenchmen  of  all  colours.  Royalist,  Catholic, 
or  Liberal,  date  from  1  ?U!J.  It  was  the  sacred  year  of  a  now 
epoch. 

Saint  Simon  had  not  yet  come.  There  woi  a  Joseph  dc- 
Mnisiic,  indeed  ;  but  he  babbled  of  St.  Louis,  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  Middle  Age;  who  would  listen  to  his  homilies? 
Rousseau  had  intoxicated  all  men.  Chateaubriand  was 
Roubscau  ;  Victor  Hugo  was  Rousseau;  Georg«  Sand  was? 
Rousseau;  M.  Thins  was  Rousseau;  Michelet  was  Rousseau. 
1 1  hftfl  hri'ii  prnlomidly  observed  that  the  anarchic  spirit  ol  the 
Revolution  OTOMtBM  DOl  ODlj  tfaOM  Who  look  part  in  it,  but 
those  who  described  it;  an  infection  of  madness  icemrd  tr> 
dwell  in  its  name  and  reminiscence;  the  picture  frtOttgbt  as  it 
it  were  a  living  thing  on  nciv  one  who  lifted  \A»  vy*  lo« 
that  immense  and  lurid  canvas;  passion  so  preterhuman  had 
inspired  the  original  that  even  from  the  copy  it  flowed  nut 
again,  troubling;  the  heart  and  tho  judgment.  Hut  r*&sx>A  or 
philosophy,  which  in  Burke  had  governed  the  highest  fligv 
imagination,  was  not  to  be  looked  for  in  Hugo,  Sand, 
and  these  Homeric  rhapsodists  beheld  in  their  dreams  a  Go 
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Age,  tlw»  eclogues  of  Jean  Jacques  disponing   in  flower*  mends, 
and  Law  transmuted  to  love  and  liberty. 

Such  is  tHfl  power  of  enthusiasm  that  it  scorns  to  be  tram- 
mel ltd  by  fact*,  ami  it  laughs  at  philosophy.  Krimutiri  Hurke 
waa  a  very  doll  writer  in  the  eye*  oj  "ii<-  whir  bad  long  been 
fazing  opon  these  cataracts  of  flame  and  fin*,  «■  ui-li '  up  in 
the  Itnptft  of  Hugo's  fast-flying  rhetoric,  or  drenched  with  tin- 
attar  of  rotes  which  Maritime  Sand  poured  out  from  her  crystal- 
linc  flasks  in  so  profuse  a  incisure.  Eloquence  had  its  day  and 
ran  it*  onursr.  The  documents  that  would  have  *  harried  it 
into  silence  were  Ijing  dumb  and  forgotten,  in  the  Koval,  or 
Imperial,  or  Nttloul  archive*,  piled  up  in  thousands,  weighing 
tons  upon  tons,  a  world  ol"  witnesses  hehinri  the  screen,  inde- 
pendent am)  irresistible,  should  the/  ever  be  Called  up  to  Un- 
bar and  confronted  with  Ofl«  another.  It  til  by  accumulation 
of  lOcb  particulars,  day  after  day,  in  nil  their  hornblo  sincerity, 
that  Saint  Simon  had  put  together  his  enduring  mosaic,  where 
'  Louis  LeGfud  Roi»  and  his  age, — innumerable  figures  of  men 
and  women,  alive  every  one  of  them, — are  fixed  in  adamant. 
Saint  Simon  was  the  Shakespeare  to  whom  Providence  had 
assigned  for  bit  chronicle*  ana  hi*  tragedies'  a  real  world,  not 
in  i  ii  distant  Kosnan  times,  or  in  the  centuries  behind 
!iut  extant  nt  Versailles,  Marly,  and  Fontainebleau.  Hi* 
task  it  was  to  fulfil,  v»  tboufb  bj  anticipation,  Henri  "I  sine's 
formula  of  writing  histoTy  : — 

*  Do  tout  pctitn  fait*  bicn  choisia,  important*,  s igr» i fi cat ifs,  ample 
■ral  circonstai u  I       I    minaiiouaoment   DOtot,   vuilu  nujourd'hui   la 
Bssalfl   do  toute  peienee:    rh.u'im  riViix   i-t.  :m   tipVimen    t&ltTQOtlf, 

do*  Uto  d-  D  esemplo  saillaat,  un  typo  not  uuquol  *e  ranuue 

toast  uxto  file  da  caw  analog  a 

The  huge  volumes  of  Saint  Simon  abound  in  slight  detail* 
carefully  chosen,  told  at  length,  and  lull  ol  significance  ;  they 
ur  specimens  Bo  IissUuctii*-  tl  hi,  when  we  have  looked  well  into 
'lesn,  we  can  watch  the  heart  of  the  nctor  heating — even  the 
tbae-shut  heart  of  Madame  de  Main  tenon  loses  something  of  its 
**«ne — and  lh«  tragi-comedy  of  the  House  ol  France  lava  bare 
tts  Lidcona  secrets.  The  soldiers,  clergy,  courtiers,  courtesans 
•ham  we  meet  in  their  single  figures  are  types  indeed  ;  sucb  aa 
•eao4e  them  here,  others  must  ban  b*  en — a  gteat  crowd — md 
is  iKm  miniature  we  know   the  whole  of  France,     Could   a  like 

Dc  composed  in  its  endless   petty  circumstances  of  the 
in  RoToloti  m,  we  might  aay  confidently  that  we  had  now 

*  tataxtx  of  bringing  it   to  judgment.      Hut  Saint  Simon  gave 

loUectnm  of  instances — who  would   undciialo* 
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an  enterprise  thai,  OD  the  face  of  tiling*,  seemed  »o  much  larger 
and  more  complicatnl  I 

This  new   historian,  if  he  vrii  to  persuade  the  French  that 
Edmund  Burke  bod  taken  the  altitude  of  their  Revolution,  must 
•do  so  almost  unawares  ;  ho  could  not  begin  with  a  scheme  mjj 
made,  or  propose  to  himself  the  elucidation  of  theory  by  nppnsl- 
ing  to  fvidnire,  for  at  soon   n*  hit   programme  WM  announced 
his  authority  would  be  -one.      He  must  be,  in  the  langua: 
the   (mill-,    a    witness    urtuti  SCCOpffoZM    mtyvr,   lo    whom    none 
could  object   as  a   partisan   too  enthusiastic   to   bo  critical,  or 
incapable  of  reducing  to  significant  order  the  particulars  beyond 
calculation   which  make   up  this   tale  of  some   five-and-twenty 
Mins  packed   as   close  with    incident   a*  any  the  most  stirring 
period  known   to  history.     Let  him  fail  in  exactitude,  am 
reputation  is  ruined;  in   clcnrix-sa,  mid   he   will   not   be  read; 
in  proof,  anil   he  will  gain   no  credence.      He  is  to  orenhrow  a 
nntxonal  belief,  to  dissipate  the  halo  which  hangs  round  canon - 
[lad  heads,  lOtttlkt  she    mu*ii:nf    tin-   'MmvillHW   dumb.  tt» 
quench  these   artificial   nightlights   by  letting  in  upon  them  a 
flood  of  sunshine;  but  he  shall   not  be  mi  adhurut  of  llic  old 
monarchy,  or  a  clerical,  or  a  foreigner;  not  a  Carlyle   rapt  into 
prophecy  by  hi*  own  visions;  not  a  Manaulay,  picturesque  and 
superficial  ;   not  even  a  colourless  Ranke,  docketing  the  protocol* 
t)f  ambassadors  ;  none  of  all  these  kinds  will   suit  the 
historian,  for  none  of  them  is  deep  enough  or  as  comprehensive 
as   the    task    requires.      He   will    go    back  into   the  eighteenth 
century,  ami  thnc  in   Montesquieu   and  Condillac  he  will  find 
the  method  which  he  requires,  and   in  the  secret  biographer  of 
thfl  Uegrncy  and  '  le  grrniid  sicclc,'  its  most  striking  appli< 
•on  the  largest  scale. 

To  observe  how  fortune  has  arranged  all  these  things  and 
brought  them  to  a  single  point  is  one  of  the  delights  of  liters- 
ton-.  The  historian  wa*  wanted  mid  he  came.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one, — in  1$49, — says  M.  Taina  with  that  slight  shade 
of  irony  which  he  cultivated  in  his  style,  he  had  found  hi 
entitled  to  vote,  and  not  a  little*  embarrassed  by  reason  of 
unsought  privilege.  Had  it  been  a  question  only  of  cb 
hmmB  men  and  incisure*!  Rut  the  French  my  Lfl  to 
between  theories,  to  take  service  under  a  flag  ;  and  the  elector 
was  required  to  become  n  Royalist  or  a  Republican,  a  Democrat 
or  a  Conservative,  a  Socialist  or  a  follower  of  Bonaparte. 

'  And  1/  nljMirveic  M.  Taiii'\  "  v;is  none  of  these;   I  wo*  nothing;  at 
oil  ;  ami  sometimes  I  envied   thoM  thai   em!  the  happiXMSM  of 
soiin:tlinig.      Winn  1  luiil    I  intoned  t«»  nil  their  doctrines,  I 
that  then  mat  be   i  vacnut  spaeo  iu  my  intellect.      Motive* 
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appealed  to  other*  did  uol  appeal  to  mo ;  I  never  could  undcretaucl 

bow  one  wa*  t«i  be  ;■  re  ni-i-h,' 

lied  he,  then,  no  association*  of  tin-  home,  the  si.hool  tin- 
church,  Co  mould  and  direct  hit  vouthful  mind?  Was  it  thnt 
rait  thing,  a  taluia  ra*a%  without  writing  of  idv  sort  u\*h\  Iff 
saKacc?  Not  exactly  ;  l>ut  the  writing  wna,  to  to  express  his 
condition,  in  sympathetic  ink,  which  political  harangues  did 
not  warm  into  visible  sharw*  and  contour*.  Those  'affirmative 
people,*  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  drew  up  a  constitution  as  if  they 
wrre  building  a  In  mat?  for  themselves, — the  plan  was  the  newest, 
or  the.  prettiest,  or  tho  simplest  ;  and  their  choice  did  Dot 
appear  to  he  limited.  One  liked  the.  hotel  of  tin-  marquis; 
another  preferred  ;%  eomlortrdde  middlc-chi«  dwelling;  \  third 
tla?  labourer's  cottage  ;  ft  fourth  the  soldiers*  barracks  ;  a  filth 
xoted  tor  Communism  and  collectire  phalansteries ;  while  a 
sixth  would  have  gone  out  with  the  savage  aud  lived  in  tents. 
All  this  seemed  to  our  wis*  young  student  worthy  of  Cloud- 
Cackoo-Land.  Was  the  political  problem  one  ol  invention, 
and  nnt  rather  one  ol  discovery?  Mad  any  other  nation  taken 
an  architect's  plan,  made  the  ground  level,  and  built  for  itself 
a  lasting  abode  by  con t met  ?  'First  study  the  nation,  then 
mrhaps  you  will  know  what  should  be  its  constitution/  mid 
M.  Tune  to  hu  nairtt.     Hut  tbej  took  no  herd;  whan* 

lore  in  the  space  of  eighty  years  they  have  altered   tho  French 
constitution  thirteen  timet. 

'May  it  not  he,"  nlwerve*  tho  philosopher.  "that  you  : 
tare  attempted   the  uupoatiblo'/      You    have  reasoned  in  a  vacuum 
sad  ltiTonUd  a  chimera.      For  my  part,  if  I  crer  do  profoM  a  creed  in 
ytsatirr.  it  will  not  l»  until  I  have  niude  a  deep  study  of  France.' 

MU  he   in  the  year   1M!».      Almost   thirty  years  afterwards, 

is   1S78,    the    first    volume   of    his    'Origines   de    la    PmjsCB 

Cmternporainc'  saw  tho  light ;  and  he  did  not  live  to  completo 

**e  survey   which   he  had   begun.      Hut   he   kept   his   promise. 

Eh  woold  not  invent  u  priori;  yet  principles  of  investigation 

it  must  bate,  unless  be  sufTerrd   himself  to  be  driven  about  at 

sandotn, — which   was,   perhaps,   Carlylc'i   great   weakness, — by 

■pre u ions   at   once  violent  and   confused.      Now  Tainc  hail 

Wnt  bis  method  from  a  man  whoa*  genius  may  be  disputable, 

Wt  toe  strangenea*  and  strength  of  whose  character  even   those 

»di  acknowledge  that  cannot  endure  his  armgarson, — we  mean 

ithcrwiac  Stendhal,  the  author  of  '  Le  Rouge  ct  Ic 

Aotr.'     Beyle  hail  no  resemblance  to  the  common place  Ficneli- 

ss&a,  whether  politician   or  man  of  letters.     He  despised  tho 

aim  ami  graces  of  French  rhetoric ;   if  possible,  be  despised 
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I  i  it-li  sentiment  irt  more;  ilie  talent  ami  r'n*  wish  to  plcaecr 
the  ameniticj  of  the  salon,  the  gentle  falsehoods  which  spare 
our  guest's  feelings  as  our  own,  were  abhorrent  to  ibis  rude 
ungracious  man,  not  became  ho  valued  the  moral  law, — ha  did 
not  value  it  in  any  wii^, — lint  bec&UM  '»'■  lOttgbl  everywhere 
the  aboriginal,  the  downright  reality  of  things.  His  ben*  Wtt 
Cesar  Morula;  bis  temperament  that  of  the  Italian  Renaissance; 
and  the  final  word  of  knowledge,  according  to  his  doctrine,  was- 
'energy.'  As  French  literature  is  always  calculated  for  ai* 
audience,  Stendhal  went  '•»  ihfl  Oppotltl  I'ltieme,  and  ciut  from 
him  the  tradition  of  his  language,  not,  as  \  ictor  Hugo,  by 
exchanging:  the  classical  of  one  century  for  the  rOtBADtic  "* 
another,  but  by  inventing  n  sort  of  physician'*  vocabula> 
which  the  word  was  no  more  than  a  riphcr  denuded  of  all  its 
associations.  The  idea  If  not  Stcntlhal's  ;  it  was  proclaimed  by 
Condi  Hoc:  in  his  *  Train-  del  SeJWtiQDtj1  ""1  wrought  up 
a  system  in  bis  *  Tiaite  des  C.'alculs.'  Clearness  before  all 
Imiirs,  said  the  philosophic  Abbe;  and  Low  can  there  be 
clearness  while  terms  are  equivocal?  Kvnry  sentiment,  as  it  it 
unique  and  individual,  must  have  its  concspondinjr  image  in 
the  brain,  Its  appropriate  symbol  in  speech  and  writing  fa 
would  be  a  fruitful  study  to  pQrsQfl  tbii  mei'md  dong  the  Ust 
bOOdftd  years,  and  watch  its  varied  applications,  not  only  in 
science,  where  it  is  legitimate  and  indispensable,  hut  in  the 
realism  of  Ralzae,  Flaubert,  and  /ola,  each  of  whom  haa  aimed 
at  the  transformation  of  romance  into  natural  history-  But 
Stendhal  resolved  natural  history  Into  physic*]  tcitnc*;  anil 
we  owe  it  to  his  teaching  that  the  future  critic  of  the  Revolu- 
tion began  a  icuiarkable  career  by  assailing  the  icbool,  then 
established  in  all  French  high  places,  of  the  eclectic*  or  spiri- 
tualist philosophers,  in  the  name  of  psychology  and  analysis. 

The   analytic   mind   is   sharp   and    scornful,   a  and 

a  humorist  a  la  Wdtaiic.  li  feels  no  reverence,  denies  all 
mysteries,  reduces  the  whole  of  creation  to  a  sum  in  algebra. 
perceives  the  movement  of  molecules  everywhere*  arid  nothing 
but  that  movement  from  first  ro  lasr.  Its  psychology  is  no 
more  than  a  complex  mechanism ;  and  it  would  be  delighted  to 
explain  the  world  as  what  is  now  termed  :i  '  reversible  engine/ 
if  it  did  not  draw  back  from  the  folly  of  perpetual  motion.  All 
it  can  acknowledge  in  its  experience,  however  lofty  or  tender. 
is  one*  sat  of  phenomena  vueceediog  another  in  unbroken  ten**. 

This,  if  not  nei.t-sMl>,  will  In-  at  lr,ist  inviolable  oidei, 
beyond    which   nothing  exists  or  is  known.      Energy    without 
mini!, — fag  nun  alone  haa  mind, — is  the  sum  of  all   things  and 
their  abiding  reality.     '  Never/  siid   M.   Kmile  Fa^uet  in  his 
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obituary  of  Tainc,  whom  he  admired  and  was  eulogizing1,  ■  Ml  m 
tli<l  any   man   possess   a  temper   so    foreign  to  tbc  dogmas   of 
religion.     On  the  side  of  Heaven  hit  windows  were  all  closed.' 
Twenty  volumes  dealing  with  the  life  and  thought  of  mankind. 
with  Italian  or  French  ichooli  of  paintirigL  with  English  litera- 
ture from  Ucowulf  to  Tennyson,  with  the  sights  and  suggestions 
of  travel  among  the  Pyrenees  or  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  with 
Paris  and  London  and  I  l->r<  iht,  with  mediaeval  chronicles,  and 
the  epic  of  the   French   Revolution,  mnfirm  this  witness  while 
they  bring  it  home  to  us  in  detail.    Tnine  seems  to  have  inpLM 
in  hit  far-glancing  studies,  which  were  all  chapters,  as  he  designed 
tbert),  of  a  mere  natural  history,  the  word  of  Laplacr  to  IVapuli  -  n 
•  ui.  -ruing  the  system  of  the  Heavens.    *  Why  do  you  not  speak 
of  God?'  the  Emperor  asked  him;  and   the  man  of  10J 
replied,  '  Sire,  jc   n'avais  pas  besoin  de  cette  bypothesc.'     La- 
place, however,  was   considering,  not  the  metaphysical   origin, 
out  the  development  in  time  and  space  of  the  planets  from   the 
ran.      He  might  have  adored  a  hidden  Deity,  while  refusing  to 
entangle  the  Firs:  Cause  among  secondary  and  finite  conditions. 
ButTaine,  having  learnt  his  lesson  ar.  the  feet,  of  Hume,did  nur 
allow  any  *  cause '  in  the  old  philosophical  sense ;  and  when  that 
notion  was  exploded,  every  power,  faculty,  substance,  fell  with 
it  into  the  abyss.     l  We  delude  ourselves,'  he  wrote,  '  so  soon  as 
we  look   upon  cause,  force,  and  faculty  as  creative  essences;' 
tbey   arc    mere   abstract    terms    which     we    have    drawn,    not 
/ram    an     BtenaaJ     which    reveals    itself    by    its    action,    but 
one  group  of  phenomena  viewed  as  preceding  a  second, 
on    is    startling   enough.      Thanks   to    this   pure 
inalism,  or   theory  of   names   instead  of  suhst»nce«,  Lbi 
vholc    of    metaphysics    and    religion    must    be    swept    away, 
ss  a   false,   an    obsolete    system    of   signs    to    which    we    have 
uuibutcd   a  content  they  never  did   hold  within  then.     There 
k  bo  human  personality  and  no  Divine  ;  neither  an  Ego  in  the 
a>n»ciousne*a,  nor  a  God  in  Heaven,  nor  a  life  to  come,  nor  an 
:hle   world.      *  The  being   in    dispute,1  again    we  are  IqU 
when  asking  what  is  meant  by  a  Cause,  *  is  simply  nothing,  and 
■»  shall   find   in  it   merely  an   empty   void.     So   it  is   (hat  wr» 
make  of  it  a  pure  essence,  neither  extended  nor  corporco! 
OB   something  spiritual.      Accordingly,  philoumhitfi 
peopled  the  universe  with  such  entities.'      We  are  deceived   bj 
nmgcaadcai     <        ' I v  power*  or  faculties  arc  m*Uphj   [i  d 
Meoal   engendered    by    words,    which   flee  away    when   we 
,>uloui]y  into  the  meaning  of  our  own  exprns<> 
Aad   thus,  Condillac   defining   philosophy  as   '  ■   grammar,'  a 
Muguagc  properly  constructed,'   we   arc   left   with   Oil    verbal 
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sign*  to  m.ikc  the  best  of  them.  Hut  tin-  D0O1  fare*  no  brtUT 
thm  (ho  foul.  There  is  now  nothinjr  real  in  inntler  'except 
movements,  present,  futuir,  possible,  bound  up  With  certain 
conditions,  in  the  physical  world,  ai  in  the  moral,  naught 
remains  of  what  wc  commonly  understand  by  substance  and 
force.  Chemical  body,  natural  atom,  the  Kgo,  ami  all  that  we 
term  "  being,'1 — these  are  always  a  distinct  scries  of  movement*,' 
and  they  are  nothing  DON 

It  is  a  decided  gain  whenever,  in  disputes  like  these. 
tlit*  question  enn  Ik;  clearly  stnteil.  M.  Taine  had  the 
French  gift  of  lucidity* — we  do  not  say  of  intuition,  which 
is  utOgai  "i  'lillViL-iit, — to  a  degree  beyond  any  other  of  his 
a^e ;  and  in  writing  the  prologue  of  bis  first  volume,  *  Les 
I'hilosoplu-s  Cbissiques  du  XIX"  Siecle  en  I'm  nee/  be  has  left 
us  a  p*g°  s°  instructive  that  we  will  set  down  hfre  at  length 
its  chief  outlines.  Two  schools  of  thought,  he  says,  prevail  in 
France,  and  with  no  deep  thndcfc  «>!  •  nay  be  found  among 

i  i  i Mi-lish  an<l  the  Germans.  One  is  for  men  of  letters,  the 
other  appeals  to  men  of  science ;  and  in  Paris  they  an?  known 
as  the  philosophy  of  spiritualism  ami  the  philosophy  of  Posi- 
tivism. The  spiritualist,  if  he  does  not  talk  hy  rote,  thinks  of 
his  'causes'  and  his  'forces'  in  the  light  of  distinct  beings  or 
entitH*.  resembling  tin*  force  within  ourselves  which  we  denomi- 
nate the  k  will ';  so  that  beneath  our  extended,  palpable,  visible 
universe  a  st-mnd  exists,  which  cannot  be  touched,  frit,  or  seen, 
but  which  produces  and  upholds  the  world  we  sec.  But  the 
Posisivial  cOPBimm  that  all4  causes,'  and  especially  llw  *  first 
cnuses,'  lie  outside  the  range  of  human  intelligence.  Thus 
tin  spiritualist  relegates  his  causes  out  of  phenomena,  and 
the  Positivist  banishes  them  from  science.  Jioth  agree  in  the 
confession  of  a  metaphysical  world  ;  but  one  affirms  and  tlir 
Otbtf  denies  that  we  ran  come  to  th*  knowledge  thereof. 

•  \.r.  :>i  M  'iVi Re,  MiOW  suLuiiiuhl"  ifconM  I  he,  if  I  ail 
both  schools  by  a  single  nrgomr-nt,  proving  that  tho  order  of 
imiKi  l>o  identical  with  tlio  ordor  of  JuctA,  and  thus  leaching 
vroo  follow  BL  (.'orate  that  they  nee)  not  nmtdato  science,  and 
those  who  tiling  U  M.  Cou<in  that  they  have  no  right  to  double  the 
universe!  A  daring  bnt  a  necctttary  triumph;  not,  howarer.  so 
didicult  as  it  might  aociu.  All  that  wq  require  is  to  guard  against 
tho  optical  delusion  whereby  WO  Uko  cuum:b  for  real  and  h^mralf 
*  uiiiinri,  trausform  dicUuIhiin  Liitu  ftubsl acoj  »,  unci  ^ivy  to  phantoms 
a  consistence  and  a  solidity  which  they  cannot  chum.  There  is  no 
mystoiions  inaeoetsiblo  Beyond,  au  our  por.itivo  fri«  >n  1  imn^iueo;  and 
thoro  is  no  other  world  at  all  except  the  puncut;  although  religions 
(nan  have  dreamt  .if  sues  with  tiifir  eyes  open.  The  source  erf1 
wory  jrhewnaoM  is  a  system  of  laws.' 
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\oltairo,  indeed,  coming  to  tlw>  en  J  o!  hi*  long  pilgrimage, 

this  axiom  and  stated  it  a  good   hundred  and  thirty  ram 

Ml  being*,  without  exception/  ho  declares,  'are  subject 

to  U  its   invariable;1  it  is  tlir  doctrine   ol    Spinoza,  •  ilrfn  .itnl 

•  ire  trmitparencj,'  by  eliminating  the  ancient  metaphysical 

gfaottof  »ub»uncr  uid  giving:  to  the  word  'cause*  a  »ti  >  • 

phenomenal  menning. 

Take  the  world,  then,  continues  our  author  in  speaking  of 
i \\r\\  le,  an  it  it  reveal  i»d  hy  science.  Von  will  find  it  t<»  b 
orderly  group;  or.  il  you  please,  a  sequence  submissive  \>*  n 
law;  bfljMMW  IhSt,  it  is  nothing.  Ninv  ;is  \\r  dcdfltM 
sequence  from  the  law,  we  may  say  (if  we  cboOfe)  that  it  is 
produced  by  the  law  as  by  a  force.  Should  you  Imt  an  artist, 
ye*  will  seize  by  one  effort  that  force,  that  whole  seriet  of 
effects,  and  that  bnotifil  ordti  in  which  tln-v  con*  t»»  light 
Such  is  the  reproduction  of  the  world  outside  us  by  sympathy  ; 
and  to  my  thinKn  u't  sayi  M.  Taine,  it  is  the  muni  exact  and 
complete.  Until  knowledge  attaint  that  point  it  is  imperfect  ; 
when  it  has  reached  thereto,  it  can  advance  no  farther.  Hut 
there  liar  txy  scope  beyond  whrr*»  tho«e  ibndovi  appeal 

tbc  inirllrct  baa  called  up  and  whereby  it  becomes  (hr 
•lape,  the  victim,  of  its  own  fancies.  Have  you  some  small 
jilt  of  imagination  ?  You  will  convert  thai  foroe  into  a  separate 
being,  situate  ln-y «imJ  r in-  iHtaultS  of  experience,  a  apllil  whii'li 
is  at  once  the  source  and  the  substance  ol  turners  below.  There 
is  tour  metaphysical  reality.  Uut  you  may  add  a  second  power 
II  endowment  of  fancy;  and  then,  being  an  enthusiast,— 
SBcb  as  woe  Carlyle, — you  will  hold  that  (be  spirit,  existing 
oeuide  of  all  space  and  all  time,  U  "inn  Test  in  both;  that  ll< 
it  the  soui  ling*;  that  in   llim  we  live,  and  BXOT6,  I  H 

Lire  our    being.     Rise  into   vision,   be  wrapt   in  ecstasy,  you 
will  declare  that  He  alone  is  real  and  nil  thing!  f*|»c  appearance  i 
moot  define,  or  affirm   in  detail  ;   Me  is   become  to  you  an 
al  depth    not  to  be   sounded   by  clear  ideas.      You  will 

betale  yourself  tO  -iiMiri  iik-iiT,   .ml    \\r  nhall   St)  !i»  ynU  an  txi'ttr,  :i 

Pcritan;  but  yon  hate  nil  the  while  been  transmuting  your  first 
general  idea  into  poetry,  philosophy,  mysticism.  Prom 
4  good  grammar  you  change  *  formula  int"  ft  pbaflti  m  j 
with  tr.un,  prostrations,  and  rending  of  the  heart  if  not  pf 
garments,  you  fall  down  and  worship  the  creation  of  your 
own  mind. 

An  optical  delusion,  indeed!  Who  but  will  be  impressed 
with  the  amazing  coolness  of  temper  which,  not  once  or  twice 
la*  always,  daring  a  busy  life  in  tho  heart  of  the  modern  world, 
ttm\d  ascribe  to  learned  and  unlearned,  to  men  of  genua*  WVt 
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Ctrlrlf  :*n«l  even  Goethe  at  to  the  multitude  in  the  churches,  a 
fixed  hallucination,  founded  upon  trivial  mistake*  in  language, 
but  leading  up  to  tin*  most  ancient,  and  perhaps  the  noblest, 
effort  of  the  creative  intellect,- -to  tUligion  With  all  it*  heroism. 
its  poetry,  its  beneficence,  its  high  contemplations  and  aell- 
dcnying  practice  ?  M.  I'ainr  hud  supreme  confidence  in  htoi- 
vrl:.  \n  misgivings  nvej  clouded  the  perfect  ilisk  of  his  theory, 
which  clear,  and  round,  and  shallow,  beamed  out  upon  Positivi»t 
and  spiritualist  alike  from  an  otherwise  emph  heaven.  Tln-n- 
is  a  singular  tone  of  exultation  in  the  victory  which  his  first 
volume  proclaims,  of  analysts  ending  in  atheism,  orer  the 
accredited  beliefs.  He  dries  not  sigh  for  immortality,  or  lament 
that  the  world  is  no  longer  a  Divine  creation,  or  shrink  at  the 
degradation  of  duly  inti*  invariable  sequence;  and  he  decline 
with  a  strident  laugh  to  measure  the  truth  of  systems  by  then 
effect  on  conduct  nnd  morality.  So  far  removed  is  he  from 
suspecting  that  consequences  inay  contain  an  arpument  no  less 
truly  than  antecedents!  Nay,  he  misses  the  point  altogi 
It  is  urged  by  those  whom  he  describes  as  spiritualists,  that  tl.r 
uatuie  of  things  cannot  lie  immoral  ;  that  miJerly  groups  Empll 
an  ordering  mind  ;  that  if  intellect  were  sensation  transformed, 
the  effect  would  be  grcaiei  than  it*  cause       And  lie  answers, 

'  Yniir  certitude  le  on  equivocation;  God  ami  duty  un- fun-  |HipuIar 
names  to  conjure  with  ;  the  distinction  of  juot  and  unjust  is  rhotoric 
I  I  treated  to  tbo  man  iu  the  street ;  wo  do  not  inaiot  upon  a  moral 
physiology,  or  clHinistry,  or  geology ;  why  should  wo  strain  after  a 
morel  [iK\ut]iliyni<:*V" 

The  days  were  to  arrive  when  M.  Taine,  though  never  yield. 
ing  an  inch  of  ground  to  the  transcendental,  felt  keen  dissatis- 
faction with  the  results  of  his  own  teaching  and  tendency,  as 
they  were  embodied  in  the  French  school  system.  On  the  last 
page  of  his  monumental  work,  he  brings  in  the  modern  • 
man,  a  Jules  Vallhs,  tor  example,  whom  he  quote*,  and  whose 
training,  though  in  part  rhetorical,  was  earned  out  upon  tfafl 
lines  of  a  secular  and  atheist  philosophy.  And  the  JOtStn 
exclaims  in  his  poignant  language, 

'Tbauka  to  the  education  yon  haso  given  u*.  wc  huvo  own  to 
believe* Of  liave  he»'n  suffered  to  Ulievo,  that  the  world  war  roads 
after  a  certain  fnshh<ii.  You  have  taken  us  in  ,  it  ia  for  more 
MdeOUi  fi  nl.  and  -.ni,'  I  than  v\  thought;  to  our  senses  and 
iinnyiiHitioii,  ul  least,  unhealthy,  overstrained,  if  you  like,  it  appearx 
■0  ;  and  it  is  your  fault.  Wall,  then,  wo  anatheroatjcei  we  flout  and 
mock,  yuur  world  and  your  system.  Wo  deny  your  pretended  truths ; 
to  US  the  jr  arc  nothing  but  mendacities;  nna  we  cast  frees  ns  thoec 
very  *' primordial   and   clcmentarv   principle*,'*  sk   you  call    Uuin, 

which 
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which  aw  maaifcot,  so  you  soy,  to  common   sense,  and  upon   the 
Uiuas  of  which   you  have  nut  up  your  lawn,  your  institutions, 
jour  social  order-,  your  {iliiloaophy,  your  »cienoi\  and  your  arU.'* 

There  is  no  want  nf  eloquence  here ;  but  whv  did  M.  Taine 
not  deduce  these  groups  of  phenomena  from  their  antecedent 
■  ■Mum  in  IKSri?  Hi*  lively,  impertinent,  ami  GuftdQUfl 
.■rerblast  u,  \\\r  philosophy  which  affirmed  God  and  July 
would  have  changed  its  tone,  we  CUBlOt  but  surmise,  had  n 
btaCtoltfiit  critic  sketched  the  anarchist  of  1871  deriving  from 
its  negation*  .»  progi  mum*  mnli  m  Jules  Vallcs  endrAVouictl  ftO 
carry  out  during  the  Paris  Commune. 

Hut,  in  1856|  M.  I  nine,  young,  ardent,  impetuous,  the  rising 
hope,  as  Stendhal  announced,  of  those  extremely  scientific 
coteries  which,  by  a  sort  of  mathematics  applied  to  life,  were 
intent  on  renovating  philosophy, — M.  Taine,  who  had  already 
tried  his  'prentice  hand  upon  La  Fontaine  and  Livv,  reducing; 
rach  to  a  formula  that  would  fit  inside  the  case  of  a  lady's 
watch; — M.  Taiac,  confident  that  where  he  *aw  nothing  there 
was  nothing  to  see.  felt  within  himself  the  call  to  battle,  and 
assailed  with  sarcasm,  with  irony,  with  a  whole  sheaf  ol  arrows 
bought  from  'In  re  main  I  of  La  Mettrie  and  Holbach,  the  four 
men  who  repraaeoted,  however  incompetently,  what  was  loft  ol' 
renuine  metaphysics  in  France.  His  purpose  was  to  restore 
iliac,  whom  even   Luromiguiere  had  abandoned   when   he 

Svc  to  tbc  human  mind   some  active  power  of  dealing  with 
passive  sensations.      A  second  school,  the  Scottish,  imported 
from   Edinburgh    by   Koyer-Collard,   was   honest  if  somewhat 
imbecile ;     and     Taine   covered    these   excellent    persons    with 
rkiicnlc,  on   tbc  ground    that   they    were    unwilling   to    accept 
arguments,  the   lint  word  of  which  was  a  refutation  of  the  first 
and  the  suicide  of  reason.      When  Victor  Cousin  advanced,  his 
youthful  antagonist  lowered  his  sword  in  honour  of  Madame  de 
Longoerillc,  whom  the  eclectic  .had  chosen  for  the  Kgcria  ol 
his   studies  on   the  decline  of  life.      It  was  allowable  mockery, 
brilliant  and  bold,  though  not  equal  to  Heine'*  or   Voltaire  s. 
practised    stage-play    and    well-executed    bravura*   of  M. 
Cousin,  a  rhetorician   who  got  up  his  part  as  tenors  do  their 
music,   non   reheaniDg  the  libretto  of  Ilegel,  and  anon  going 
bark  to  the  canto  fermo  of  a  les*  heterodox  system,  could  not 
brsuccn   il   out  against   a  writer   who  pleaded  lor  some  study  of 
experience,  and  a   return  from   Pantheism  in   the  pulpit  to  facts 
in  the-  laboratory.     \l.  Cousin  was  an  impresario  that  took  a 
lending  part  in  his  own  operas  ;  and  with  his  exit*  and  entrance* 
philosophy  bsd  as  little  to  do  as  with   *  Lc  Muringe  de  Figaro" 
.  Giovanni.' 
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The  cmc  was  different  when  we  arrived  at  Maine  cle  Hi 
1  interlunar  cave  ;*  St  became  lugubrious  and  tragic  Oil  meeting 
tin-  bent  figure  of  Jouftroy.  Muttwa  of  doubt,  wrestling 
with  the  shadows  thnt  killed  them  at  lost,  these  men  desrrved 
some  consideration.  Taine  could  not  know,  as  we  have  since 
li-iuiird,  ili.n  Maine  de  Itiran  had  moved  tlowij  I"  irward,  one 
step  nt  a  time,  on  the  path  of  Christian  obedience,  until  he 
MUDfld  within  view  of  the  goal  that  he  vru  never  destined  tu> 
reach.  Hut  a  morn  observant,  because  not  so  unkind  an  enemy 
would  have  pitied  him  where  he  lay  bleeding  and  forlorn,  a 
strong  argument  that  the  questions  ofphUoMflbf  were  some- 
thing too  deep  for  grammatical  solutions  to  heal  them.  And 
.lonffroy?  Jouflroy  is  a  name  which  has  in  its  very  sound,  tike 
the  name  of  Pascal,  a  suggestion  of  anguish  never  appeased, 
a  thrill  whieh  stirs  and  excite*  the  listener,  awakening  tome  of 
those  mysterious  faculties  in  the  soul  to  which  only  a  world  as 
ml  »m  it  is  tangible,  nay  transcendental,  can  yield  satisfaction. 
Of  Joulfroy  we  may  affirm  that  the  problem  ot  existence,  which 
he  knew  not  how  to  resolve,  was  his  death-warrant.  Under 
its  burden  he  brokedown  ;  the  ardours  of  thought  consumed  him. 
What  it  man's  destiny?  What  if  till  duty?  TIh-m-  qaaatJ 
JourTroy  mode  his  own.  They  were  the  titles  of  his  nobility 
among  metaphysicians, — a  great  estate,  the  keys  of  which  he 
did  not  learn  to  use,  but  still  a  prospect  in  front  of  him,  though 
distant,  and  often  wrapt  in  storm.  lie  believed  that  man  must 
be  ordained  to  some  high  purpose;  4  infinite  aspirations  whisper 
to  us  of  a  state  in  which  thcr  shall  attain  fulfilment  ;'  all  is  not 
koflt,  though  life  be  exceeding  bitter,  its  earthly  hopes  n  delu- 
sion, its  joy  fugitive.  Tbs  accents  of  the  speaker,  cvtmnonlr 
ho  iinimpassinncd  within  his  lecture-room,  had,  when  lie  touched 
upon  this  chord,  a  subduing  melancholy.     Alone  an  his  day, 

Joflffroy   l;i  ii  ;r:i  Inl  \v  illi  ;i  tin  H|j»  «iy,  W  1 1    i  .1 -_■  i  n  u/i-il  :i  !|<l  <oo  \  li  Ui\  r 

sobbings,  oi'er  the  shipwreck  of  mortal  things  which  must  foUon 
upon  the  loss  of  faith.  He  was  a  Pascal  who  had  taken  tbc  other 
side,  as  if  compelled  but  most  reluctant,  driwn  by  reasonings 
that  were  absolute  unreason,  yet,  in  his  thick  darkness,  not  to 
be  overcome.  Thus  he  exhibited  a  spectacle  which  from  every 
point  of  view  wns  tragic  ;  and  whereas  systems  of  philov  > 
riss  and  fall,  passing  like  waves  upon  an  ever-rolling  fl. 
Jouriroy  stands  upon  his  rock,  a  lonely  figure,  buffeted  by  all 
the  winds  of  heaven,  drenched  with  the  salt  spray,  despairing 
of  scepticism,  holding  out  battled  hands  towards  belter,  a  man  so 
individual;,  so  suffering,  that  we  forget  to  argue  and  feel  pierced 
with  pity,  on  looking  into  his  sad  countenance.  Hr  died  at 
1  In-  r-c  .!  in  it  v  -M  ,,  •  the  [u  •  ■  tun  shining     t>  he  wvni  Down  lbs 
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id  <  i  ii  )  stream  awaiting  him  into  which  he  must 
descend.  Hamlet  himself  u  not  a  more  typical,  a  moro  'ques- 
tionable* subject  for  deep  meditation*. 

M.  Taint  had  in  his  composition  the  fibre  of  sympathy, 
repressed  according  to  Stendhal's  rule,  but  not  absent.  In 
writing  of  Jc*jfftOJl  he  it  tender,  we  may  say,  to  t Ut*  man, 
though;.  «  critic  of  his  attempt  at  construction.      Here, 

at  in  a  soliloquy  or  an  aside,  for  one  moment  the  easy-going 
Nominalist  reveals  to  us  that  he,  too.  is  wounded  ;  if  we  stay  by 
-oartelre*  and  cultivate  the  habit  of  thought,  he  say*,  we  shall  he 
miserable.  The  French  doctor  prescribes  society  as  an  alter- 
i  sadness, — to  philotiiphir  nirlmirlnily,  "hservr,  whirli 
it  the  answer  mado  by  instinct  when  we.  anatomize  life  into 
Dtechsmism.     Society  is  the  cure,— 

K  diasipe,  on  e'oOGnpe,   01     uublif,    im    ril;     lumhi'iir    k'ger    ct 
pMOigor  <|ii'iJ  taut  prondro  on   \-  mr  ,  MAi  boaououp  lo  rcgrutter  in 
I'aUcsidxo  «t  sur  ]eui' i    1  Da  taut  pus  n'-lVi-lnY      1  .'ii  uiun<   flk'ohi  I 
troure  ml  .  doeszqi    il  bj  on  ■  pun  d'autra,  il  juge  qua  In 

)*«  nest  pes.' 

The  psychology  nf  all  this,  in  an  iiobetiering  soul,  i*  adml- 
raUe.  It  was  an  odd  saying  of  Rousseau's  when  he  enntem- 
iets  of  bis  age,  that  '  Tamma]  (|ui  pease  est  un 
ininvl  deprave1  {  Tain©  draws  the  inference,  ■  Fallen  Cherub, 
io  icilrct  is  miserable,  doing  <>r  suffering,'  ,uu!  h.-  <  uueliuh-- 
against  the  good  of  existence  as  not  capable  of  being  passed 
though  his  <  tu<  iblc  and  coining  out  uiihanncil.  From  cnily 
tlari  he  was  moTe  of  a  Pessimist  than  the  lamentable  ('arlyh- 
"fc<ee  darkness  had,  far  folded  within  it,  some  gleam  of  morning. 
nrtuta  was  that  conviction  momentarv  ;  to  the  last  il  endured 
and  its  strength  increased.  When  Jouttroy  pleaded  man**  high 
srpinthins.  and  fruui  the  nature  of  our  faculties  argued  an 
•rtal  destiny,  Tainc  replied  t  — 

•IV  purnoso,  final  o&ueo,  are  many  names  for  ono  Ifcdng, 

sic  Jibtiucl  group  ot  phuuiuueiui  wliicL   tOZlStituU   U    being,      Tb«*u 

'at  facts,  and   faci  i  i  shaWa.     The  trne  mr-Tieee,  she 

Wirjdeol  poAsos  ;  man  is  quite  as  immortal  as  an  ox,  and  no  more  ; 

ice  to  persist ;  both  lio  at  the.  merer  of  orents, 

!i*r  facta,  which  may  aud  do  abuliab  thciu.  You  tell  me, 
M.  Jouffrvy.  that  you    ferl  uit-hin    yi.n    an    iufl  lite   demand  fbj  knOtt 

Js4gv,  pover,  ami  sympathT,  I  daresay,  lint  tho  great  unWerso 
h.ax»  us  down,  th<;  Mi,ci*l  orcfer  i*  ii  ;■  1 1  i  ...  iuu«t  undergo  endke* 
trvsllee,  and  bv  satisfied  with  *-«m  mod-nali;  <MijuYin*:ata,  What 
psere  simple  or  natural  V  Say  not,  therefore,  that  our  nature  foro- 
bodes  ov  destiny ;  but  that  all  tnlk  of  this  kind  is  a  superannuated 
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ituiml  tlit:« ili i; •  \ ,  which  it  \h  poQotlon  t*»  touch,  and  let  it  alutnbar  in 
medieval  folios  amid  the  dtuit  of  final  causes/ 

Thus  he  wrote  when  youn^  enough  to  have  felt  the  charm 
there  is  in  [dul  aspirations.  M.uiv  \t-.u\  ;ili'-m;inl»,  n 
travelled  and  observant  man,  succenlul  in  his  career  at  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  with  nil  the  journals  of  Paris  praising  him  , 
and  in  tli*«  enjoyment  of  a  reputation  for  wisdom  such  at 
Mi  -in. ut  Mill  had  acquired  on  this  aide  of  the  Channel, Taine. 
coming  forward  as  a  satirist,  a  Juvenal  and  Aristophanes  in 
modern  st^le,  expressed  the  same  doctrine,  if  possible,  more 
vehemently.  He  was  M.  Thomas  Grnindorge,— as  who  should 
say,  John  Barleycorn, — a  retired  American  dealer,  enriched  al 
(  hicigo  by  the  commerce  of  hog*  anil  petroleum.  He  hail 
eaten  'do  la  vachc  en  rug  tie  '  in  his  time  ;  he  knew  the  world, 
not  ;is  it  is  painted  in  romance  »ud  poetry — n  vrmal  land- 
scape— but  as  a  mill  that  grinds  down  into  powder  sentiments, 
affections,  fine  principles ;  out  of  his  pork  and  his  slaves  he  hod 
contrived  to  make  a  fortune;  and  hi*  philosophy,  founded  on. 
cxpciicncc,  was  pretty  much  of  one  pattern  with  bis  life. 

*  Louis  XI.,'  ho  was  wont  to  Buy  in  hours  of  ease  and  expansion, 
1  kept,  towards  Iho  close  of  hie  days,  a  trooji  of  juvenile,  swine  which 
ho  aroused  up,  soxno  us  nobles,  others  as  decout  burgewea,  aud  tbo 
rtwt  itK  ruiKiim  »if  ili.i  eathedroJ.  Th«-y  wore  trained  m 
to  •iniieo  ;  and  in  this  attire  they  executed  before  Hid  Majesty.  That 
iu  how  the  unknown  pereonngo  wham  you  call  Dame  Nature  dta]* 
with  us ;  I  have  an  idea  that  she  ie  a  humorist ;  but  when  ali> 
taught  us  with  tioiue  conBidMruhle  lapwidituN  i>f  Mow*  to  play  out 
the  play,  and  our  grimace*  have  wnuklcd  up  her  ancient  feature*, 
then  sho  dcHpatohoA  the  whole  company  to  the  pork-butckc-r'u  and 
tli«  salting-tub.' 

It  it  evident  That  M.  Graindorge  had  looked  into  'Sartor 
Hrsartus;'  but  our  point  is  that  he  accepted  the  famous  4  Fig 
Propositions,' — or  Gospel  of  Chicago  we  might  now  term 
them* — with  a  simple  earnestness  which  would  have  salted 
down  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  any  machine  discoverable 
whereby  to  extract  irom  the  sixty-nine  elements  of  existence 
all  the  nourishment  they  contain.  He  took  Carlyle  at  his 
word.     These   bare   '  statements   of  facts '   came   as    near   to  a 

(diilnsuphy  and  'whole  duty  of  man'  as  Acquaintance  with 
[fi  in  both  hemispheres  would  allow.  Was  it  ironical?  Yes, 
io  so  much  us  it  enhanced  by  contrast  and  precision  the 
ridicule  attaching  to  idealism,  however  charmingly  draped  ; 
no,  if  irony  were  tuLcn  to  mean  a  noble  doctrine  masquerading 
in  grotesque  or  uncouth  vestments,  like  the  soul  of  Socrate*  ir> 
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*  tenement  disfigured  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  M.  Gntindorcc 
mtos  M.  Henri  Taine*  who  thought  men  and  women  mostly 
-despicable,  NCUU  U   ill-dcvisvd  farce  ployed  even  worse  than 

ii  mat  written,  civilization  moribund  as  well  as  imbecile,  and 
the  modern  mind  'a  sparkling  French  intellect  decomposed  by 
experience   as  a  delicti*  win**  is  mined   by  too  warm  a  tun/ 

A  yrry  complete  'experience/  be  says,  in  which  money  give*  a 
sharp  tone  to  the  music,  and  scandal  tread*  a  measure  with 
speculation  on  the  Bourse,  Not  that  M.  Taine  loved  scandal 
jicculatioii ;  his  god  was  Science ;  be  did  not  cultivate  the 
pleasure*  of  Paris;  but  he  knew  and  often  declared  that  the 
can  of  to-day  is  a  plota-tuu  ;  that  the  young  arc  less  enamoured 
«f  poetry  than  the  old ;  that  every  one  calculates,  and  analyzes, 
and  count*  the  cost;  that  competition  was  never  so  exacting, 
«r  the  prose  of  daily  toil  so  monotonous;  that  Positivism 
h*s  transformed  the  Antony  of  1820  into  the  cold,  indifferent, 
ancivil,  and  unhealthy  Parisian  jmtne  premier  of  these  latter 
days;  and  the  only  remarkable  fact  which  he  does  not  know. — 
this  encyclopedic  M.  Taine, — is  the  part  which  he  and  other 
snen  of  genius  resembling  him  have  taken  in  the  consumma- 
tion that  be  satirize!  and  deplores. 

But  no  cxf.'trimentum  crttcit  will  persuade  him  to  revise  bit 
frst  principles.  If,  on  turning  back  to  the  past,  he  seta  eyes 
in  the  Museum  of  Roman  Antiquities  on  the  tad  serene  figure  of 
Marcus  Aurclius,  and  pauses  to  contemplate  him,  the  suspicion 
nay  arise  for  an  instant  that  •  All  is  well  and  all  is  fair,' at 
least  for  those  who  love  God.  A  suspicion  only,  which  soon 
vanishes  Into  the  dark  of  Pessimism.      Say,  he  concludes,— 

i  is  surely  an  uxeoss  of  evil  In  th*  world.     Kvrry  hundred 

year*  man  remote*  from  )iim  pttth  a  atono  or  a  bramble- ;  but  stones 
and  bnumhlvs  remain  in  plenty  to  Uar  and  wound  him.  llai  he 
comfort,  then  his  fonder  foriinK  of  discomfort  jjrons  ;  Uie  body  ia 
protected,  the  spirit  falla  diseased.  One  thing  adds  to  iU  dominion, 
axsasiente.  and  with  it  we  advanco  in  scientific  knowledge  and 
power.  Else,  on  the  whole,  we  loso  aa  much  an  wo  (Run,  and  our 
Unvt  progress  will  bo  in  reeiguali<  > 

Another  time  he  writes: — 

1  In  the  world  wo  auffcr :  that,  too,  is  according  to  rcavm.  Will 
yon  ask  the  groat  poncra  of  nature  to  chaugo  and  wparo  your  sensitive 
snsrres,  yonr  trembling  heart?  We  kill  and  we  iat  one  annthn  .  i 
tiuU  ao  Btn^o>:',.  OOQSidoring  Uiat  thoro  is  not  food  enough  for  all  wh<» 
wooli  eat?  Understand  Ibis;  you  have  no  right  to  ant  thin  g ; 
ssestber  eociely.  oor  littture,  nor  the  individual  ia  the  least  in  your 
cVbt,      If  v«i:i  dnmanil  bappinc«.«  from  theui.  you  are  a  fool ;  if  jroi 

think 
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yourself  nnjnatly  tuatcl  when  they  rofnac  that  prayer,  yo«. 
urn  ft  greater  fool.* 

And  he*  continues  in  n  parable  which  Montaigne  or  Strife 
would  have  applauded,  with  a  diabulic&I  art  of  making;  man 
contemptible  in  his  own  eyes,  to  liken  this  ambitions  biped 
to  the  rat  or  the  mole,  and  to  advise  him  ngainst  putting 
lii*  trust  in  Mho  nuNtttroui  gallop*  of  things, destined  sooner 
or  later  to  carry  bun  and  hi*  fellow*  down  into  the  pit- 
Arid  is  there  no  law  of  progress,  after  all?  None,  replies 
M.  Tain 

•  By  nature  aaby  tfrurtum  msm  ik  mm  animal;  and  aim  Linn 
th*(io  lot  thoir  first  impression  bo  extinguished.  Man  ha«  teeth  like- 
tho  do>;  and  fox  ;  from  the  beginning  ho  hrui  buried  tiem  in  the 
neat  of  others.  For  a  morsel  of  uncocked  fish,  hi*  descendant* 
have  alaughtered  coeh  otln  -  w  lli  knivi-n  <if  flint  In  our  day  bo  in 
BOt  transformed  but  mcn.ly  ft  little  lea*  *avfcg*.  Gan>«  If  ItU]  raw;, 
huntsmen  sro  tunny ;  if  you  think  oi  dining,  hm  tho  airlift,  li* 
down  the.  latest,  uik«  mrn  t<>  hnvr  U  lie-  am*,  kooacff-tcantod  boi 
■ttrator  a+ti ;  look  to  your  larder,  bo  on  your  gnarH  ;  t.  m 

4011  know  how  to  defend  yourself;  thon  yon  will  secure  a  good  zoaaL 
hat  is  my  advice  which  whoever  ii  nblo  may  foj 

Quotations,  tboujrji  abridged  and  summary,  but  nil  in  * 
definite  key,  like  their,  make  us  aware  in  the  analytic  Pessimist 
of  a  port,  certainly  far  from  genial,  but  intense,  picturesque, 
defiant,  humorous,  Rabelaisian,  nnd  exasperated.  We  cannot 
allow  to  liim  the  Light  hand  of  a  Voltaire,  who  brushing  the 
cheek  or  forehead  of  an  enemy  with  supreme  grace,  left  a 
deadly  wound,  and  deprecated  misapprehension  all  the  while. 
There  was  something  too  forced  or  too  violent  in  Taioe's 
sarcasm;  a  seriou*nes*  which  might  have  been  Teutonic; 
making  incision  as  with  a  surgeon's  lancet  rather  than  play- 
fully letting  out  life  at  the  touch  of  a  diainoiid-hihcd  dagger. 
Stendhal  was  always  truculent ;  Tuna,  if  he  hated  mankind  less, 
betrayed  in  bis  writings  that  secret  dryness  with  which  Amtel 
has  charged  (Soethe,  and  for  a  nor  unlike  rPMon,— he  wa«- 
dcai  to  the  harmonies  ol  Kcveintion.  It  will  be  found,  we  think, 
on  studying  even  poets  of  n  large  and  manly  temper,  a* 
grave  Lucretius,  that  when  they  no  longer  drink  from  their 
heavenly  springs,  they  wither  away;  the  everlasting  resistance 
to  what  is  believed  all  round  them  estranges  and  provokes  to 
fierce  rcpiisals ;  tb»*>  mock  toe  multitude  as  insane  and  ihetii* 
.  as  content  to  move  about  in  a  world  of  lunatics;  and 
soon  it  is  their  settled  judgment  that  the  universe,  for  all  it* 
beauty  and   its  panoramic  riches,  deserves,  in  the  lang' 
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Mephistopbelcs,  to  go  to  ruin.  Human  life  is  hut  an  Spbodfl 
in  geology,  tars  Taine  in  presence  of  the  mighty  rnassci  of 
earthquake  which  fee  sees  spread  out  baton  him  along  the  valley 
of  Lux  and  which  form  the  heights  of  B*l 

M>— *  sohtado  wherein  wo  act  down  b  milestono   horo  and 
there:  it*  irnrnCTslty  w  thus  revealed,  hat  n  OftBn<>> 

nc*«icB«i  is  overwhelming  even  a*  our  science.  And  as  for 
oureelreij,  wo  uxut  between  two  displacement*  of  tho  Soil  beneath  ue ; 
our  very  life  hangs  upon  a  raovomcnt  of  tin    tin  CDOOMteXi  u  degree 

?  of  heat;  our  whole   histery  will  go  fata  n  H&gls  li 
the  earth's   record ;    onr   duration   is  a   moment;    our  atrongth   ■ 
cipher/ 

1*  it  not  arresting  to  read  these  Hindu-like  reflection*  in  the 
trarellcr  who  began  with  such  proud  tnlk  of  ncienre  ami  annlysit* 
Now  ho  write*,  almost  fantastically,  but  with  a  heavy  breath 
cutting  short  hi»  words, — 

tho  tiny  blno  myoeotis  that  ono  gathora  moving 
lorn  the  hillside,  its  shape  is  de-iicutc,  its  structure  admirable; 
Nature  fbrnis  thorn  in  abundance  and  destroys  thsm  ;  sa«  njKnAi  aU 
b«  skill  in  their  making,  and  all  her  indifferonco  in  letting  them 
psanV 

Voltaire  could  not  hare  lighted  upon  such  a  sad  Eastern 
apologue  ;  the  paction,  the  regret,  of  n  more  profound  though 
desolate  spirit,   has  clad   tin  itntions    in   their   mourning 

wcnli,  .Inac  such  an  arrcnt  of  despair  it  is  which  rescues  M. 
Tsinc  from  the  vulgar  crowd  who  glorv  in  their  shame.  His 
w*s  atheist  bal  his  ey*  and  his  neart  were  tens!  hie  of  a 
meaning,  still  not  grained  or  brought  down  into  human  language, 
t&st  gave  the  lie  to  blind  experience,  fumbling  over  its  groups 
<*'  phenomena,  and  a  sceptic  towards  the  light  which  it  could 
■ot  handle  or  weigh  in  its  balances. 

The  characteristic  power  of  the  man  was   imagination,  active 

sod  passive.      VattvenaJgUes  has  declared   that  *  great  thoughts 

OSffle  from  th*  heart.'     M,  Tain*"*  heart  was  not  large  enough 

to  bring:  forth   sentiments   of  heroic  mould,  or  thoughts  on  a 

Ifwl   with   tlioti*  of  genius.      Rut   he   felt,  and   he  saw,  anrl   It*- 

i  fix  in  graphic  lines,  and  in  colours  most  distinct  and  ftolidi 

ipressions  that  laid  themselves,  as  it  were,  upon  his  retina. 

We  mar  reckon   the  sum  ol  his  philosophy  in  a  single   phrase; 

nt  and  imagery.1      Mechanic    movement,  i  iiiiwl.-w, 

ite,  without  end  or  purpose ;  and  when  it  reaches  the  fibres 

1   brain  which  it  has  funue-d,  we  know   not  bow,  it  become* 

in  thai**  microscopic  mirrors  a  series  of  images,  train  upon  train 

Ooning,  mingling,  interweaving,  flood   and  ebb,   in  a  struggle 

for 
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for  life  which  passes  through  more  adventures  than  *  Jap 
novel,  frmn  ifii  dimmed  dawn  of  sensation,  (hough  sleeping 
ami  waking,  up  to  the  triumphant  arch  of  manhood  in  its  prim* 
aud  downward  thence  to  old  age,  oblivion,  and  the  stillness  of  the 
tomb.  What  we  imagine  vividly  wo  affirm  to  be  real  ;  but  all 
sight  and  sense  are,  in  fact,  hallucination. 

NL  Toine  published  in  1870  his  treatise,  ■  De  I'lntelligenee,' 
to  prove  that  man   was  this  miniated   picture-gallery,  nt  once 
the  artist,  the  canvas,  and  the   paintings.     When  his  hallucina- 
tions corresponded   with    the  rest   of  his  experience  (by    what 
test   we   never  could   team,  though  seeking  it   diligently),  then 
they    were  true  and    might    be   relied    upon ;    but  the  train    of 
images  that  prevail   in  »  mortal's  magic-lantern   thus   prepared 
arc  always  affirmed   by  him  as  real,  and  his  habitual  memory  of 
them  is  the  Ego.      Flow  shall   we  define  *  moral  penOBaliftJ  '? 
M.   Taine  replies  that   it   is    4a   polypus   of   images;'    and    he 
crowds   the  court  with  phyaiciaiis,  dreamers,  madmen,  somnam- 
bulists, and   the  hypnotized,  as  witnessing  to  the  fluent,  decom- 
posable   nature   of  this    hitherto  acknowledged   substance    and 
sovereign   being.     The  picture-gallery   may   be  shattered   by*  a 
physical  accident ;  hnlf  the  sketches  may  lose  their  colouring  ; 
or  a  single  figure  eclipse  (he  rest  by  its  fascination  of  loveliness 
or  disgust ;  then  wc  find  the  ancient  ego  no  more;  a  new  one 
has  emerged   from   the  sea  of  impressions,  and   the  individual 
cannot  be   held   answerable  for  what  happened  in  that    prei 
rataf.     When  we  would  comprehend  the  man,  we  must  follow 
development  ol   his  life  along  the  path  which  these   trans 
rmed  molecular  movements  have  travelled. 
And   what   is   applicable  to  one   is    true  of  all.      A    nation 
is   but   the   immense   exhibition   made    up   of   these   chambers 
of  imagery  connected  together  in  time  and  space.    So  that  n 
may  now    translate   our   priming   into  analysis,   and   complete 
our   analysis    by    painfing  ;    these   are   the    under   and    upper 
surfaces   of  all   the    reality   which    modern   science  can    allow. 
The  philosophy  of  art  is  likewise  the   art  of  philosophy.      And 
its  elements,  whether  in  life  or  in   literature,  arc  these  three— 
*  tin  Tsce,  the  environment,  the  moment.*     In  combination  they 
develop©  a  *  ruling  faculty,'  as  they  have  themselves  grown   up 
out.  of  a  l  primordial  sensation.'     tiiven   the  formula,  let  induc- 
tion verily  it  in  e.ieli  particular  caic  ;  then  wo  hold  the  mind  of 
n  people  complete  and  mnnifest,  summed  up  within  so  few  terms 
that  alijebrn  itself  cannot  vie   in   brevity  and  clearness  with  o«r 
living  history,  now  become  a  science.     The  wall   of  jxirtiiion 
between  concrete  and    abstract,   which  divided    human    events 
from  the  phenomena  of  molecular  changes,  and  appeared  in   I. 
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inBOUntablr,  has  fallen  before  Vf.'l  inr's  miraculous  cnimprt. 
*  We  are  i unified  in  affirming,'  he  declares,  '  that  the  cerebral 
event  And  the  mental  emit  are,  at  lust,  one  sole  event  with  two 
faces, — one  intellectual,  the  other  physical  ;  one  accessible  to 
consciousness,  the  other  King  open  to  the  senses.' 

Had  we  the  power  of  establishing  these  details  with   exacti- 
tude, wc  might  even  deduce  from  our  three  *  primordial  f< 
in  i  inly  *hr  politics,  religion,  morality,  literature,  and  economic 
Itvel   of  n   nation  at   this  present,  hut   the  civilization   of  the 
future.      Is   not   tin*   rin-lr   of   po\«ihilities   complete   when   wc 
know  the  spring  that   is   actio;;  from  within,  the  pressure  from 
without,  and  the   velocity  acquired?     The  entire  movement  of 
humanity   lies  inside  this  ring;  it  begins,   it  goes  forward,   it 
expires  by  a  law  of  mathematics,  above  or  beyond  which  there 
is   nothing    transcendental.      Religion,    art,    philosophy, — the 
'three  jjreat  achievement*  of  intelligence,' — fall  under  this  all- 
embracing  view.     What,  indeed,  is  philosophy?     An  abstract 
conception  o!  Nature  and  its  primitive  causes.      What  is  art  or 
religion?     The  same  conception  thrown  into  symbols  and  incar- 
nate in  personages  which  faith  declares  to  be  real,  and  the  artist 
knows  to  be    firlitimis.      There    ii    a    common  element  manipu- 
lated by  a  special  faculty  in  all  three.     And  so  wc  return  to  our 
'ruling  passion,'  our  formula,  and  our  synthesis.     With  a  small 
number  of  types  selected  according  to  these  prescriptions  we  can 
paint,  analyse,  and  reproduce  the  infinite  variety  of  phenomena, 
from   an   apparently  chance  expreision   occurring  on   a   single 
P*g<\  or  the  dull  and  otiose  sensations  of  a  rustic  in  his   moun- 
u  n -ham let,  to  the  whole  busy  scene  of  the  Strand  or  the  Boule- 
vards;  we  can  unfold  the  Great  Rebellion  out  of  its  causes,  and 
:  >   >>n  i  ii   French  Kei'nlution  from  the  hatching  of  the  egg  to 
the  fall  afe  of  the  cockatrice. 

It  is  only  too  clear  that  we  can  do  no  such  thing.  Ambitious 
formulas  defeat  their  own  aim  by  simplifying  facta  and  over- 
looking all  that  declines  to  be  explained  by  them.  M.  Taine 
could  perceive  this  limitation  in  other  French  philosophers; 
why  waa  be  unconscious  of  it  when  writing  his  '  Literature 
Anglaise'?  He  is  never  weary  of  pointing  out  the  'classic 
spirit '  as  peculiar  to  bis  own  nation,  and  therefore,  one  would 
suppose,  not  nnlikelv  to  have  shaped  even  hi*  ideas  during 
voatb  ami  early  manhood.  Now  the  classic  spirit,  defined  as 
it  is  by  this  writer,  has  the  most  marked  affinities  with  his 
analytic  science  ;  for  of  each  we  may  affirm  that  it  consists  of 
1  abstract  expressions,  contiguous  notions,  and  a  regular  de- 
onf  step  by  step,  from  the  composite  to  the  simple  and 
back  again.'    Neither  '  permits  our  words  to  follow  one  another 
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according  to  the  variable  succession  of  images  ami  emoti< 
lot  both  will  Lave  a  rigorous  order  of  ideas,  and  transposition 
is    strictly  forbidden.      '  An    aim   is   fixed, — sonic  truth   to  be 
demonstrated,  or  persuasion  to  be  driven  home ;   and  wc  muii 
inarch  forward,  and  march  straight.*     Was  h  not CoodillftC  who 
Mjd  that  the  French  language,  written   upon  these  lines,  might 
be  termed  n  scientific  method  like  the  calculus?     But,  remark* 
M.  Taine,  it  was  only  the  calculus  of  reasoning,  which  has  no 
power  to  embrace  the  plenitude   and   the  complexities  of  the 
actual  world.     Certainly,  and  what  else  can  we  think  of  his  own 
too  simple  rubrics, — the  racr,  tin*  nutitti,  llifl  moment, — except 
that   they   too  have  the  merits   and   the   defects   of  a  calculus 
applied  where  it   is  sure  to  fail,  by  its  *  thin  unsubstantial  cona- 
on  place  7  ?    Not  only  is  it  fatiguing  and  monotonous  ;  it  leads 
ray  as  a  U'ill-o'-thc-wisp  dancing   lightly  over  wide  surfaces 
where  no  footing  is  possible.      It  darkens  by  not  leaving  the 
<vcs    to    accustom    themselves    in    the   gloom    of    'primordial 
causps,'  where  n   little   may  be  traced   by  patience,  genius,  and 
the  roost  exquisite  caution.      Now  comes  this  wandering  light 
to  dnv/lc  and  mislead,  as  if  we  knew  all   that  was  meant  by  a 
'race/  and  could  fully  grasp  the  circumstances,  dirine  as  well 
as  human,  under  which  prophets,  kings,  crusaders,  poets,  legis- 
lators, have  put  forth  their  energies  !     *  Kncore  faut-il  ajouter 
3ue    ces    personnages   ne   sont   reels    qua   demi.*     Never   did 
I.  T.iiru*  wrirc  a  more  apposite  word.     If  in  Bvtry  man  that 
llTM   there  arc  two  sorts  of  qualities,  those   which   he  has  in 
common  with   his  kind,  and  those  which  make  him  to  he  him- 
■  listinct  from   bis  kind,  and  if  the  individual  features  are 
tin-  more  numerous,— uiulonlitrillv  they  art  the  nuiir  important, 
— we  cannot   simplify  a   nation   into   a  formula   without  com- 
mitting  the  mortal  sin  charged   by  M.  Taine  upon  his   M 
literature  and  the  French  intellect  at  largo.     *  Erudition,  critique, 
boil  sens,  exposition  presque  exacte  des  dogmes  et  des  institu- 
tion*, v'ups  philoaophsOMI  iui   I'l'iic-lintm-mmi  dal  fsiu,  ■•'  -'-it  W- 
cours  general  <les   cli«.*ca,  il   n*y  manque   ricn.  si  cc  n'est   des 
.lines.'     Precisely.     These  are,  with  one  remarkable  exception 
to  be  dwelt  on   immediately,  the  qualities,  both  good  and  bad, 
of  M.  Taine's  own  writings,  which  he  surely  intended  tn  differ 
trom    the  writings  of  Voltaire,   Duelos,  and   Mobly,   by   their 
seizure  of  reality  beneath   all  disguises.     Bui    in   nliginn  and 
philosophy  wo  have  ascertaimrd  thai  he  has  cither  no  experience 
or  rcry  little  insight.      He  is  of  one  mind  with  his  classical  and 
KB  BuBo  ancestors  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

1  in  its  description  of  nature/  ho  does  not  hc&iUte  to  »ay,  •  ti 
center?  hot  drnwu  the  general  outUnc,  tV\c  order  of  tie  pcnsptctn 
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ssd  the  principal  groups  no  successfully,  that  «*  tlio  chief 

lines   romiin    intact.      Sato  for   soinc-    purtial  correction*,  thero  i* 
sutluusj  to  ctfaoe.    It  Is  a  vast  trca*iin.-lioub«;  of  truth*,  ccrUiu  OC 
1     ;  ..  .. .)■"■ .  >Ji'ii)oa4tnted  ov  slrsstdj  fbrssw  p 

Now,  wc  s*y,  it  stands  to  reason,  that  when  a  disciple  hms 
fcCCHPltd    1 1 i t    wrutcr'i    BkVthodfl    h«    will    u<irk    l>;.     bil    n;'ir.!*r'': 

rules  ;  And  Tainc  has  done  so,  not  revolutionizing  his  eighteenth 
century  at  all,  but  merely  developing  a  vivid  sense  of  colour, 
instead  of  the  faint  touching  up  ot  those  lineaments  which,  in 
the  old  French  style,  una  usunK  To  the  classic  treatment  he 
brings  no  new  principles,  but  a  robust  constitution,  an  eye 
inflamed  with  mtnantir  visions,  and  a  love  of  minute  but  telling 
particulars, — all  which  exhibit  the  artist  who  is  not,  in  anv 
genuine  sense,  much  more  than  a  painter  of  the  outside.  la 
icb  classic  stvle  we  follow  up  the  lines  of  regularity;  in 
M.  Taine,  as  in  Balzac,  wc  art-  i  anted  to  contemplate  large 
■•t  colour,  impressions  gained  bi  mtoolng  InditiAaalt 
a  strong  light  ;  but  if  we  think  that  we  have  caught  tin- 
snal  we  are  grievously  mistaken.  \o,  it  in  ■  mental  pathology* 
or  *  multiplied  vivisection  ;'  it  is  not  pure  thought,  the  religion 
tit  the  bean,  feeling  disengaged  from  sensation;  for  according 
to  the  phiiotopfit*  in  whose  footsteps  M.  Taine  walks  like  the 
humblest  of  French  schoolmasters,  c  our  sensations  are  the 
substance  of  our  intelligence.'  Hut  whereas  the  eighteenth 
irnturv  was,  even  in  its  history  and  romance,  mathematical* 
the  nineteenth  is  Impressionist.  VoilatoutI  We  remember 
an  eccentric  philosopher  who  once,  in  a  dream,  heard  the 
solemn  aphorism,  •  Colour  is  the  outside  of  motion.*  If  M.  Taine 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  words,  he  might  hare  taken  thorn 
for  his  literary  device  and  inscribed  them  on  those  fixe  eloquent 
volumes  to  which  he  has  consigned  his  opinions  of  Chaucer, 
Marlnw,  Sjwnser,  Shakespeare,  anil  our  other  English  glories. 
His  first  and  Ust  ambition  is  to  spread  out  in  the  sun  a  thousand 
gorgeous  hues  ;  and  to  resolve  our  imaginative  ami  lii^h-soaring 
literature  into  hallucination. 

•  l'ropcrly  speaking/  he  tell*  ns,  '  man  is  mail,  u>  tlio  body  is  sick, 
by  tistorc :  reason,  like  health,  is  in  us  the  miccitwt  of  an  boot  and  a 
sappy  accident.  If  wo  do  not  reeounizo  this  as  u  truth  tin*  reason  in 
thai  wa  ar*  now  put   uml.  r  nil-,  longuid,  half  dead,  reconciled  in 

to  tin  mi-i<  rm  i  I  of  things  around.' 


lyze  Shakcsprsre ;  no  one,  not  even  Moliirr,  has  penetrated 
deeply   beneath   the   appearance  ol    good    sense    and    logic 
■•ith   our   buiriiiu    machine   is   clothed  to  the  brute  (un:e*> 
that  compose  its  sabttxnee  And  set  its  springs  in  mauotk.    V\w 
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did  he  succeed, — by  what  extraordinary  gift  did  he  arrive  nt 
the  most  c\'  rcim  1 1 j.  profound  i-oticliwinnt  which  are  now  ilmwn 
in  the  works  of  physiologists  and  psychologists ?  He  tu,  in 
kJ  Taine's  estimate,  of  imagination  nil  rompu  t  :  with  hia 
mind's   rye  Shakespeare   saw,   not   the   poor   label   of  *  Living 

rieatuir  net   down    in     (lie    entrtloy Ui",  but     rlie    rinlinc     iuHf.all 

its  parts  together,  an  organism  continually  in  action,  ever  being 
tiansfnriued,  an  image  so  entire,  so  solid,  that  [rum  its  outward 
show  bo  divined  tbt>  passions  and  the  sentiments  within.  Bat 
disorder,  and  abundance,  and  contradiction,  and  the  fortuitous, — 
a  chance-medley,  in  short,  whew  no  reason  reigns. — that  is  the 
character  of  life  when  we  imagine  ir  truly.  The  poet  who  can 
picture  all  this  will  plunge  into  a  'debauch  of  fancy  and  ex- 
citement ;'  ho  ought  not  to  be  reasonable ;  hit  eyes,  heart, 
senses  Are  nil  on  tin* ;  his  language  paw*  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration, grammar,  decency;  to  be  amazed,  excessive,  violent, 
tempestuous, — a  torrent  of  feeling  and  a  ln-n/\  <>f  p a*«inn, — i* 
his  verv  nature,  ii  Ik-  would  sei/.n  in  the  moment  of  its  brusque 
and  transient  apparition,  that  only  substance  of  life,  which 
burns,  and  wastes,  and  is  mere  dead  ashes  before  the  common 
mortal  rati  lay  hold  of  ir.  '  A  eireb-  of  debiHiiiiix  Jind  of  sorrows,* 
— Shakespeare  must  have  (led  round  in  that  prison  once  and 
again  ;  he  worships  and  be  is  betrayed  ;  he  falls  itilo  the  mire 
but  is  still  suproine  of  artiste  ;  delicate,  sensitive,  gay,  loving, 
headstrong,  melancholy,  not  learned,  but  full  of  lights  and 
wings,  he  was  a  thousand  character*  in  one,  but  all  beyond  the 
rule  of  reason.  Mc  bad  a  universal  kindness  win  b  Op  ncd  to 
him  the  hearts  he  would  interpret.  Extreme  in  pity,  in  despair, 
in  nflection  of  every  sort,  how  could  he  refrain  bom  dash  in 
'the  pure  light  of  logic  '  info  fragments  numberless  with  hi 
profusion  of  fantasies  and  metaphors  that  would  not  stay  loi 
0U6  another,  but  came  leaping  una  battling  in  splendid  disarrajj 
when  he  began  to  call  op  his   invention   :m  te  a  free* 

drama?      Strange  and  terrible  visions  in  which  no  object  is  ev 
beheld  with  tranquillity  1     Convulsive  images,  written  d< 
the  band  of  fever  in  a  night  i>(  delirium]     Picture!   tli*t 
flame  into  the  eyes  they  would  enlighten!     Paradoxes   riot** 
at  the  words  in  which  they  are  expressed  ;  verses  pitched  abo^~ 
tlir    key-note   of   harmony,  too  high   for  a  just   ear  to  appro*- 
them,  but  intelligible,  charming,  or  heart  breaking  as  the  spi 
takes   their    significance!     We   may    speak    of    conceatrat 
force,  rapture ;  wc  must  not  expect   in   »o   preterhuman  a   tetana 
(wnimcnt  the  skill   that   plans   or   combines;  for   all   is  grnssr 
i>/i;ii>iii   law.     His   syllables  are   exclamations  brief  nnd   la     -mil 
behind  thviti  Ji'*,  dimly  visitAe  to  ut,  long  trains  of  argurrs 


If  .u  tan  in  a  nest;  the  reader  must  exercise  a  fancj 

lik.o  that  which  is   rousing  and  tormenting  him  with  these  live 
hieroglyphics;  or  he  will  be  lint  in  nn  enchanted   wow),  and   in 
any  case  it  is  only   too   probable   that   the   language  of  Shake- 
speare will  be  foreign  even   to  those  who  pride  themselves  00 
Log  power.     •  His  dominant   faculty  wic  the  pas- 
sionate imagination  set  free  from  the  bonds  of  reason  and  mora* 
\i\\.'     He  paints  us  as  we  are.     Good  sense   requires  measure 
in  what  men  do;  Shakespeare  has   no  measure.     He   takes  all 
reality  and  finds   it  beautiful  ;   for  pure  Nature  is  violent   ami 
lamed  away   by  every  breeze,  it  allows  neither  of  excuse   DOS 
extenuation,  cares   naught    fur    rireumM.-tnc-ci,   i«  nbstinnte  and 
inpcrioui,  and   has  all   the   unreasonableness,  ardour,  and   rage 
of  a  child.      Brutal,  obscene,  bloody,  the  piny   of  madmen   lor 
kcM  and  action  prompted  by  atrocious   instincts,  such  is  that 
-spcarian  theatre  4  full  of  abominations.'     Yet  on  n  ground 
»  dark,  a  whole  multitude  of   living  personages,  distinct,  indi- 
vidual, are  seen  in   movement.      Bui   tlic   world  in   which  they 
eiist  for  evermore  is  profoundly  and  absolutely  immoral. 
Such  is  the   Impressionist  view  of  our   unrivalled  singer*  a 
a  dyed   in  metaphors,   so  to    speak,   which    testily    that 
••ding    him    M.   Tame   was    fascinated    ami    not   a   little 
shaken.      Bat   mast  we  say,  henceforth,  that  ShakflsytW  was 
'ef  hallucination  oil  compact,1  and  quite  avsimilato  ( the  lunatic, 
nor   lover,   and    the    poet?*     Or    shall    we    remind    the    well- 
intentioned  critic  of  a  Jaw  in  psychology,  not  unfamiliar  to  him, 
that  the  rarigr  ami    rivacity   <»!  iil«-.ia  which  would  overturn  one 
Mian's  judgment,  driving  him  into  an  asylum   by   their  persis- 
tence, may,  in  another  of  less  straitened  intellect,  be  so  duly 
proportioned,  that  a  larger,  clearer  outlook  is  the  fruitful  issue 
*^l"    tbetn  ?      Did    Shakespeare    stand     alone    among    English 
dramatists,  or  were  they  all,  without  exception,  insane?     There 
>»*s  Spenser,  too,  of  whom  so  noble  and   fair  n  portrait  is  hung 
«n  this  fine  gallery  ;   but  he  is  exuberant  when  once  he  begins  to 
stoarratc  and  to  describe,  though  in  ideal,  not  dramatic  prescnta- 
.   alini.iT  *«  Shakespeare  himself.     What   shall  we  say  of 
•  my   Taylor,    Carlyle,    whose    grand   or  impetuous 
'■ml inns    bear   us   iloutr   a    Hood    of  imagery,    not    minding    tbf 
cautions,  preluiies,  and  gradual  approaches  whether  of  a  soul  or 
*  sjaietn,  but  demand   of   us  that  we  should   enter   into  their 
j^catness,  not  they  descend   to  our  mediocrity?     Is  'hallucine- 
TJun'   die   key   to   opeu   all   dooia   in   a   Va*t  Colney   Hatch,  or 
•xarrely  a   mistake    its    psychology   and    criticism?     M.    T.iine 
aould    estimate    Shakespeare    as     being     not    only    what    tbf 
pbisician  Enjuirol  was,  a  deep  student  ofin«amty,bu\ilv»,«a&. 
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in  no  slight  degree,  the  subject  of  hie  nwn  tfndla*.  Why  do  not 
F.nglishtncn  think  of  him  thus?  We  come  perilously  near 
to  calling  thi>  nation  mad,  when  we  define  it*  mixt  admired 
scnius  as  *  possessed  of  nn  imagination  at  once  creative  and 
in*ane.' 

One  formula  is  to  furnish  the  equation  of  Knglish  literature; 
•It   all    holds  together:   <<i(;iin    distinct    faculties,  arting    under 
certain  primitive  conditions,  have  created  the  whole;  ami   wc 
need    only    pursue    their     undcviatin.;    COVTM    t<>    master    the 
meaning  of  the  nation  and  its  history,  past  as  well  as  present.' 
If  courage  were  the  heart  of  criticism,  undoubtedly  M.  Tainr 
would  have  succeeded,    Yet  even  as  regards  the  French,  M 
lie  knows    so   intimately,  it  has  been    a  question  whether  his 
mould  of  Rotnnn   or  r|n«tiral  shape  will  Ifttbfy  •vert  demand, 
and   that  in   the   age  of  Louis   (Juatorxc.     Classic,  yes,   il   nc 
look   only   to   Pascal,   Racine,    Hncsuet ;    hut    we    must    likewise 
account  for  La   Fontaine,  La  I3ruycro.  and  Saint  Pinion,  ubo 
are   not  classic, — writers   so    unconventional    that    in   ilu-iu    nr 
may  already  forecast  the  vivid  style  and  the  intense  passi 
movement,  colour,  and   life  (though  vast  or  wanting  in  visible 
proportion),  which   came   in   with  the  rebels  against   Me    recit 
:lr   TlirnuiH  in-,'  led   on   by  Victor  Hugo   under   the   Romantic 
banner.     Turn   back   now  to  England  :  will  one  simple  line  of 
figures  exhaust     »    litri«iuw   th;i:     has   passed   u[>   horn   Anplo- 
Snxon   times,    through  Chaucer    nnd    the   Renaissance,    to   lb* 
Puritans,  to  the  dramatists  of  Kin?  Charles  II.,  to  the  age 
Anne, — by  the  long  hundred  xcuik  from  Addison  to  Sir  Wal 
Scott,  and  the  still  longer  period  (reckoning  by   its    i 
inents'i  which  ttft)  be  Mid    to  have   >nded  when  Lord  Tsu 
lav  dmdi  holding  in  his  hand  the  story  of  Imogen,    H  r  discovei 
says  M.  Tnine,  the  spirit  of  the  English  people  in  ShakcxpeaN 
Ben  Jonson,   and   the  tragic  poets  as  in  -Spenser,  Sydney,  an 
[In-    I  \  r  ii-    ballad* singers ;   it   appears   to    us    with   a   splrndo 
equal   to   its   profundity,    and   is   the   offspring  of  a   then 
TOUR      From   its  fust  elToils,  we  become  aware  of  the  sole 
strength    which    is    characteristic   of   them    all ;   it*    wild    a 
•Itn.my    feeling,    its   scorn   of  rule   and    method,    its 
acquaintance  with  the  life  within.  Its  anxious  foreboding 
irOnd   beyond, — instincts  which,  throwing  bock  human  oat 
upon  itself,  and  concentrating  the  mind   as  in   a  closed  CI 
i  prepare  it  for  the  battle  of  Frotcstant  theology. 

Whar  an  unexpected  conclusion  1  We  saw  that  Shakeirv 
and  his  romrsdea  were,  if  M.  Taine  is  correct,  before  all  tlii 
urih  iiimit'llccl  by  ethics;  nor  did  they  look  nut  from  the  ch 
of  existence,  free,  passionate,  imm   i  say  Oirine  law  nh 
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might   pacify   the   jarring   clement*.     Yet   now,   behold   us   in 
proence  of  Id  grand*  idfe  anglai&e,  and  it  is  inexorably  moral, 
*  lb*   pertuaiion    that   man    is,   first  and    foremost,    nn    ctdic.il 
personality,  endowed    with   free  will  ;  and   that,  since   he   has 
perceived  the  rule  of  conduct,  be  alone  with  Go<l  atone,  he  is 
bound  U>  *PP',V  *c   within   hint   and   without   him,  obstinnti-h , 
inflexibly,  by  an  eternal  resistance*  to  others  and  a  never-ending 
restraint  of  himself.'     It  is  a  description  of  Milton  ;   not  exactly 
Calvinixt   tending  to   become  Antinnrnian  ;  and  it  is  the 
opposite,  in  every  particular,  of  Kins  Charles's  men  after  the 
Restoration.     Hut  tin-   Keitoiaiimi  u.is  .hi   i-pixi «!»-.      (ir.mtcd  ; 
shall  we  then  say  that   the   eighteenth   century   went   back   to 
Psritanisrn?     M.  Taina  sketches  it  from  his  own  jxjint  of  view, 
singularly  confined  and  inaccurate.     He- say*  it  was  > 
*conaeivativc,    utilitarian,   ethical,    and     limited,'       Which    uf 
these  adjective*  will   qualify   -Shakespeare?     And   if  none   of 
them,  bow  are  we  to  trace  the   kinahip  between   his  dramas  and 
Tie  Spectator  '  that  is  to  bring  them  nil  into  a  single  formula  ? 
'.train,  was  *  The  TaJe  of  a  Tub  '  ethical  and  limited?     Were 
Sbifttsbury  *nd  the   Deista  « nnicrvstive?     Should  we  fairly 
exksust  the  principles,  or  sum  up  the  speculations  of  Ucrk. 
affixing  on   them   the  epithet  of  utilitarian?     Englishmen  in 
■  recpinp;  century  still   remained  'half  bourgeois  and  half 
biilurMii  ;  thei    invented   mere  insular  notions,  and  grew  con- 
firmed   in   respect   lor   their    own    constitution    and    tradition/ 
Well,  it  has  been  said,  with  the  too  sharp  point  which  epigram 
'Jsntands,  thai  they  invented  Voltaire;  but  who  will  deny  that 
I  us  have  made  the  tour  of  the  world?     Let  us 

irward  to  the  *  dreaded  oames'  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  Byron, 
lieu',  ha  in,  Slicllev,  and  the  revolutionary  throng  bent  on  change 
-^.t  whatever  cost,  children  of  the  eSfrhT'>cri!h   century  or  else  its 
children's  children.      Wc  may,  perhaps,  call  thorn  utilitarian  ; 
«nt  hardly  'conservative,    ethical,    and    limited.'     Across    the 
Xolf  of   ages,  it   will   be   said   in   answer,  the    Renaissance  of 
Klnabeth  bohU  oui  bands  to  tba  Hrnaissance  of  Victoria.     I  Kurt 
sbcac  ten uk,  vague,  indefinite,  and  flexible,  have  not  the  precision 
:.•  light  of  science   in   them.     A  Utopian   like  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  a  Utopian   like   Shelley  may  be   ranged   in  one  and 
tar.  same  depaj  Uncut  by  a  maker  of  catalogues ;  their  spirit  and 
me  world  ul   ideas  correspond inir  thereto  cannot   be  reconciled 
lj  any  middle  u 

tat  a  hopeless  enterprise,  once  again,  to  derive  from  the 

**me  algebraic  symbols  the  Tcason   why  a  Warwickshire  lad  of 

^ratford-on-Avon   should   come   to   the    unparalleled   glory  of 

<lidsumzner  Night's  Dream/ and  Samuel  Johnson 

be 
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be  capable, — at  worst  of4  Irene';  at  beat  of  dramatic  con 
which,  by  no  possible  straining  or  it  riving,  he  could  have  put  o 
paper?  Compare,  also,  the  hard  prosaic  manner  of  Swift.  1*" 
roe,  Smollett,  Hoganh,  Fielding  with  Spenser's"  Faery  Quemne* 
surely  the  whole  diameter  of  the  circle  lies  between  this  al 
gnrizing  and  that  literalism.  Not  only  to;  if  we  grant 
Hogarth  preaches  with  an  eye  to  practice,  can  wc  affirm 
much  of  *Tom  Jones1?  Is  there  any  vrry  palpable  lesson  t 
be  drawn  from  'Humphrey  Clinker'?  And  will  •Robinso 
Crusoe*  be  thought  'conservative  and  utilitarian'?  Clear' 
M.  Tnine,  during  the  course  of  his  long  journey,  had  ft 
the  inductive  canons  with  which  ho  act  out  in  the  morning;  h_  ei 
saw  visions  and  dreamt  dreams  of  a  regular  hut  deluding** 
symmetry,  and  has  translated  by  one  Puritan  rendering:  thr 
immensely  diversified  volume  of  our  literature  into  which  so 
many  have  poured  their  inspiration,  now  of  a  large  and  noble 
freedom  in  its  view  of  the  world,  hut  again  as  narrow  as  intensr. 
or  excessive  and  unbridled,  tbe  cry  of  revolt  or  despair. 
M.  Tnine  fails  to  comprehend  Johnson  ;  he  attributes  to  Hvroir 
a  place  and  dignity  far  above  Wordsworth  ;  ond  he  prefers 
Alfred  de  Musset  to  Alfred  Tennyson.  Wordsworth,  known  to 
us  all  as  supreme  in  contemplative  musing  and  a  painter  of 
spiritual  landscape  who  has  no  second,  is  here  set  down  as  '  t 
new  Cowper  with  less  talent  and  more  ideas.*  So  difficult,  so 
impossible,  we  fcor  it  must  be  said,  is  the  measurement  of  » 
uni(|iie  English  genius  on  French  methods.  Johnsont  our  fine 
old  Socrates,  comes  out  in  IvI,  Taine's  not  malignant  tracing, 
as  equally  respectable  and  equally  insupportable.  And  Ten- 
nyson's *  In  Memoriam  *  shows  the  world  4  a  perfect  English 
gentleman  in  mourning,  with  perfectly  fresh  gloves,  a  cambric 
pocket-handkerchief  to  wipe  away  his  discreet  tears,  and  tbe 
nttiiude  of  a  devout  layman  as  he  listens  to  the  burial  sen 
•In  Memoriam  *  it  cold,  monotonous,  and  much  too  preftv. 
Once,  indeed,  the  poet's  fancy  limned  up  into  enthusiasm. 
revolution,  lyric  ecstasy  ;  it  was  in  *  Maud  ' ;  hot  thr  austere 
British  public  reminded  him  that  he  really  must  not  imitate 
Byron;  the  Satanic  school  had  gone  out;  and  measure  and 
morals  were  his  appropriate  domain.  The  tame  song-bird 
descended  from  Ins  heights;  In*  Irlt  tin*  hLhiiii  clouds  and  flrw 
hack  into  the  blue  which  he  ought  never  to  have  quitted.  And 
how,  we  ask  in  conclusion,  does  this  charming  apologue  prove 
that  Tennvton  and  Shakespeare  alike  fulfil  the  *  great  English 
idea'?  The  formula  which  would  unite  them  has  yet  to  In- 
invented. 
Allowing  a/i  that  wc  surely  mu*A  of  diligence,  observation. 

«as^8»>A-«e-ft«a  , 
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«Ujrge*i:vcncs*.  and  sympathy  in  M.  Taine  as  a  student  of  our 
literature,   this    too    formal  and    ambitious    deduction    will    be 
pronounced  a    mistake    in    merhod,    it  ml    the    source   of   QQ&BJ 
inadequate  or  misleading  views.     Arc  we  not,  then,  preparing 
<hr  wny  to  a  like  judgment  on  his  hist  and  greatest  undertaking, 
<ne  story  of  the  French   Revolution?     Not  by  any  means,  we 
Teply.     The  cases  are  in   no  sense;  parallel.     True   nOOffb   it  it 
iliat   were  f/e   t««  deal  with    hit   criticism   of  French  authors,   a 
I*ote»t  might  well  be  entered  on  their  behalf  against  too  great  a 
simplifying  of  the  variety   which   they  also   exhibit.       When, 
bowcTer,   wc  are  contemplating   the    Revolution    as   begun   by 
Rousseau,    continued     by     Robespierre,     and    transformed     by 
Napoleon   into  the  modern  French  system,  wc   have  before   us 
M  perfect  thai  amazing  apparition   of  ft 'theorem  walking 
about  on  its  own    Feet/  of   which    only    one   other   State   has 
famished    an    example.      That    State    was   Sparta,    an    austere 
oligarchTi    the    erceli  m    "I     Uw     theoretic    tad    omnipotent. 
'Sparta,*   said    Roliespiirre   in    tin;   Cotiwuiioo,   '  ihlTMal  like  a 
flash  ol  lightniflg  amid  immense  darkness/    And  by  a  succession 
idl  lightning  flashes  lie  would  haveticated  llie  new  Fiance; 
n  stm    to  \>r    I.Mced.'rition    mhirgpd    t<»    imperial   dimensions. 
I  wax  the  Jacobin  programme. 
But    M.    Taine,    who  has    proved  to   be   its  most  authentic 
*nd  detailed   historian,   was,  unlike   Michclet,  aud   the   rest  of 
i  isionary  school,  a  man  who  had   travelled  in  other  lands 
*ka  his  eyes  open,  and  for  years  he  was  learning  that  a  people 
■   country  not  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Franc*,  had 
hmwn   how   to   prepare   lor   their  luture,   as  he   says,   without 
"■>rounctng   their   past.      F.connruir  and    political    refurms  have 
is  i'.ngland,  awakened  the  earthquake  which  with  a  mighty 
wmnd   throws   down    temples    and    palaces,   to   leave    only   the 
cottage  standing  with  its  roof  of  tiles  or  thatch.     If  lnew  con- 
ception*  .if  Charcb,  State,  industxr,  ait,  philosophy,  religion/ 
•bould  be  on  their  way,  the  English  spirit   is  not   likely  to  be 
^Uunted  at  theii    <  oming.  so   firm   as  it  is,  and  well  practised  in 
tbe  science  of  realities.     There  are  in  a  nation   individual  and 
ipontaneous  sources  of  life  which  authority  may,  by  the  despot- 
Urn    whether  of  one  or   more   than    one,  impoverish  and   even 
destroy,  but  which  it  never  can  call  into  being  by  edicts  founded 
*>n  the  Social  Contract.      M.  Taine  observed   on   this  side  of  La 
Blanche  what  liberty  and  the  *  Great  English  idea'  of  respect 
DBOBCisnica    had    achieved.      Hr    went    home,   explored   the 
libraries,    and    the    archives   ol    Government  ;    journeyed    four 
tines   round    the   whole  of  France;   put   aw.iv   from   him,  when 
<%onrding   his  facts  and    impressions,  the  doctrines   which   had 
!  —  No.  371.  P  hitherto 
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hitherto  captivated  him,  of  progress  by  destiny  mid  philot' 
by  formula;  built  up  tho  history  of  th©  K*  volution  at  the  • 
losoctl   build   up   their  rcrf,   unfa    In   inch,   linr   by   linr,  with 
million*  oi   testimonies  supporting,  Bupplomentin-.-,   CUJiMtiflg 
one  auolliri  .  and,   when    it    l..ul   aii*ni   io   Its  colossi   he 
found,  or    might    have   found,   that    he   was    the  architect  of  a 
demonstration  no  less  certain  than  magnificent,  of  the  principle* 
and  prophecies  of  Kdinund  Burke.      Not  once  during  the  court© 
of  hit  six  volume*  docs  he  mention  Carlylc.     Was  it  because  lie 
did  not  wish  to  remember  a  certain  page  of  his  own.  I 
retracted   though  not  blotted   out,  in  which   he  had   likened  the 
Puritans  of  1789  to  the  Revolutionaries  of  1649? 

'These  sceptics,'  b*  wrote  In  lbs  dftjl  r.f  hi«  ignorance,  *pnt  their 
trust  in  doniouatratod  truth,  nor  would  have  any  other  as  their 
mistress.  Logician*,  thny  ttMfBfhfil  society  upon  justice  and 
linked  their  livr-s  ratlin-  tlmn  i;m:  up  u  msdo  Oat  thoortW. 
Epicureans,  they  embraced  in  their  sympathy  nil  mankind.  Tb«y 
nurrcnderod  themselves  to  abstract  truth  as  your  Puritan  a  to  th«i 
truth  divino  ;  tboy  aimed  at  the  salvation  of  tho  world  as  the  Round- 
heads at  saving  their  own  souls  ;  they  fought  against  evil  in  society 
at*  these  against  evil  in  the  heart  Like  the  Puritans,  they  wor» 
horoos;  but  spurred  on  by  social  fooling  uud  strenuous  in  propa- 
ganda, tlioy  have  new  created  Europe,  while  your  efforts  bare  been 
profitable  only  to  yourselves.* 

Of  all  this  tirade  a  la  MlobeUt,  not  one  shred,  not  so  much  as 
i  syllable,  is  left  when  the  speaker  lias  arrirsd  at  those  yean 
which  bring  the  philosophic  mind  : — 

4  Logical  construction  of  a  type  reduced  so  as  to  confine,  within  it 
tho  living  man,'  ho  uow  oxoluiino ;  *  public  authority  usurping  on  ovory 
department  of  private  life ;  cuuMlniiut  put  upou  labour,  cotun 
property,  on  the  family  and  the  school,  on  religion,  uisnncm,  and 
sontimonts;  sacrifice  of  individuals  to  the  community;  and  tho 
omnipotence  of  tho  State ;  such  in  tho  Jacobin  idea.  There  is  none 
more  retrograde,  for  it  undertakes  to  throw  hack  the  minimi  DU 
into  a  condition  of  society,  which  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  ho  bad 
paused  through  and  now  has  passed  beyond.' 

M.  Tainc  adds  this : — 


din. 
fir*t 


'Not   only   in   Greece   and    Rome,   but  In  Egypt,  China,   India. 
Persia,  Judea,  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  in  all  civilization* 
growth,  the   prn.ripJ.    winch    governs   is   that   of  a  community  of 
animals ;  tho  individual  belongs  to  it  as  the  bco  to  the  hive  or  tho  aaV 
to  the  unt-hill ;  lie  is  bat  an  or^su  in  a  system.     Under  many  fom 
and  with  divers  applications,  it  is  despotic  socialism  that  prevail*.' 

W'lmt  has   happened,    in    these  eighteen    hundred   years,    to 
account  for  the  coming  in  of  a  higher  and  more  human' 
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m't     The  writer  does  not  leave  us  lon^  in  suspense 
uim  with   Astonishing  frankness,  '  It   it  Christ  Himself 
has  separated  the  two  jurisdictions,  the  union  of  which  made 
■MB  a  slave.'    Conscience  and  honour,  inotlffsl  unknown  to  anti- 
quity, create  the  martyr,  the  gentleman,  the,  Christian  lady,  the 
home  which  Is  sacred  and  inviolable.     Now  comes  the  Jacobin, 
and  demands  that  etch  of  us  shall  deliver  up  to  him  as  repre- 
senting '  the  numerical  majority  told  by  the  head,"  our  honour, 
ear  conscience,  and  our  home.     In   many  thousands  of  pages, 
where    the    facts   arc    allowed    to    bear   witness,   and    the  onli 
pleading  is  in  their  accumulation  of  evidence,  M.  Taine  shows 
nt  the  old  Pagan,  retrojrradc  socialism   undoing   the  work   of 
****,  dismantling    niir    »ftn      •"  >  Ihn     the   civilised  estates   of 
France,  quenching  its  sources  of   life  and  cnergVi  centralizing 
weakening,  emaciating   until    not   a    single   institution    is    \t*f\ 
•bich  may  not  be  pulled  to  the  ground   in   an  hour  of  revolt, 
T;icn  NapoIaoQ  i  instructs  a  huge  barrack*  in  which  the  jTeonle 
bre  been  ever  since  interned.     The  Contrat  Social  bos  ended 
b.'  fttttiug  up  an  army  of  officials,  a  buieaucracy,  which   mutt 
inposp  nn  the  country  at  largn  a  religion,  a  culture,  a  standard 
•f  morals,  a  method  of  succeeding  in  life  ;   and,  if  the  Jacobin 
east  no  longer,  yet  his  Spartan  Government  has  made  of  France 
'be  anemic  and  frail  body  which  wc  sec, — a  heart  that  beats 
•lowly,    a    head    wherein    no   snne    philosophy   has   yet    found 
•titnincc,  hands  that  move  automatically  as  the  machineJtlirccU 
ta m  -  ami  a  heavy  unbroken   sleep  is  lying  on   those  limbs  to 
*bich  vigorous  motion  and  healthy  liberal  exercise  have   been 
i*lc  for  ever  Impossible. 

To  M.  Taia«   the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seems   to 
*Me  shaped  itself  in  the  following  passage: — 

•  Wa  can  now/  ho  says,  'reckon  tho  valno  of  what  Christianity  has 

fcoegat  into  modom  sjociuly ;    lmw  much  modesty,   sweotnaiis,  raid 

**ndjine*s;    what   it   titers   maintain*   of  Louofity,   good   fait  I  . 

Jwasjca.     Neither  the  reason  of  philosophers,  nor  the  culture  of  artists 

ftr>d  men  of  lottcrn,  nor  yet  ovon  tho  suutimont  of  honour,  feudal, 

^Uitary.  sad   chivalrous.— not   any  Code,    or    Administration,    or 

*»»o-mmcuit,  can.  in  this  its  function,  avail  if  it  bo  wanting.     There 

**-  tithing  except  Christianity  which  can  hold  nn  back  "ii  <>iir  uativs 

!,leiuic,   or   prevent   the    gradual     flipping    downward     by    n 

yWysssotly  sud   with  all   its  weight,  our  raco  goee  back  into   the 

**ptb*;  and  to-day  tint  ancient  Gospel  is  still  tho  best  auxiliary  ** 

***tsil  instinct  can  call  to  its  aid.' 

In  the  ranks  of  Positivism,  taking  that  word  largely,  no  men 

mind   a   more    brilliant    reputation    than    M.   Taine. 

John    Stuart    Mill.     Alike    they   were  laarned, 
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sincere,  candid,  ami  •elf-respecting, — students  to  whom  Irutli 
WSJ  a  sacred  thing,  *n<)  ohedt<-ncc  to  its  declarations  the  first 
of  duties.  M.  Littre,  a  childlike  soul,  when  he  was  instructed, 
though  late,  in  the  Catechism,  became  a  Christian.  John  Stuart 
Mill  has  Mi  it  on  nriml  ili;it  the  example  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  wore,  in  his  eyes,  the  test  of  a  perfect  moral  standard. 
M.  Taine,  beginning  with  the  crudest  of  mechanical  philoso- 
phies, and  Always  incapable  of  the  vision  of  faith,  writes  as  we 
hare  seen.  Ethical  beauty,  social  efficacy,  tender  and  strong 
humanity, — an  Ideal  which  invites  and  is  eternally  victorious; 
the  revelation  of  a  personality  now,  after  so  many  hundreds  of 
years,  the  hope  of  the  world;  these  things  our  Positive  friends 
acknowledge  in  the  ancient  Gospel ;  and  their  confession  is  surely 
a  homage  to  the  truth.  Science  talks  of  experiment  and  induction  ; 
was  there  ever  an  induction  so  manifest  as  this?  The  Revolution, 
which  prided  itself  on  being  science  incarnate,  disintegrates 
and  cannot  breathe  n  breath  of  life  into  its  clay -cold  images  ;  it 
is  Sparta  going  down  to  ruin  by  theory  and  on  principle.  The 
Christian  Society  survives  and  is  justified,  not  only  of  her 
children,  but  in  the  maiurcsl  teaching  of  those  who  were,  by 
every  instinct  and  prepossession,  her  born  enemies.  M.  Taine 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  French  have  need  of  this  demonstra- 
tion ;  they  cannot  deny  his  witness;  but  many  of  them  might 
learn  from  him,  if  they  chose,  how  destructive  are  the  dogmas 
that  so  competent  and  so  cautious  a  mind  was  compelled  to 
Abandon,  when  he  had  looked  with  clear  eyes  into  their 
consequences. 
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1X.—-1  Tin  <r.-ptim  of  the  Old  Trsdimmt:  Job,  KofiAtk, 
Agur.  With  English  Text  translated  tor  the  first  time  |RMU 
the  primitive  11. -brew  at  restored  on  the  Knsis  of  reeent 
»gic»l  Discoveries.  Hy  K.  J.  Dillon,  late  1'roJcssor 
■  >l  i  nmparaMw  PbUologJ  and  Ancient  Armenian  at  Hit- 
Imperial  University  of  Kh.wkofF,  &C,  \.e.  London,  1 
1.  GoiUm  Fautt  nacA  sn'iurr  Entstrhuny.  Idee  und  Compoti 
Von  Kuno  Fischer.  Zmlts)  neu  bi»nrbeit»te  uml  vermehrte 
Auf  irt,  1887. 

'.\.   Die    ErlauUrnnyiarlen    »{t:s    Gotlhcschcn    Faust,      Von    Kuno 
Fischer.     Heidelberg  1883. 

I.    Gotthts    Fount.     JV#W    ttcitrttfjc    rur    Kritih    drs    (icdichtt. 
r.  Fricdrich  Vischcr.     Stuttgart,  1875. 

>.  Goethr  fil  rfa?   fiTpoeA*  tfftur  VoUmdumj  ( 1  80B—  1.H32).      Wr- 
iu<h    MAC!   IWairllunj;  seiner   Donkwcise    und    \Vcltbetri\rli 
tunjf.      Von  Dr.  Otto  Harnaek.      Leipzig,  1887. 

f|M!i  .  .t  story  told   ili.it  Carlyle,  having  been  ask^d  10 

X  take  the  reading  at  family  prayers  during  a  short  viiit 
stid  Ui  bis  frktid  the  Ptovost  of  Kiikcaldy,  and,  as  chanco 
■odd  have  it,  opening  the  Jiible.  at  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  read  on  and  (in   lo   the*  end  of  the  last  chapl 

losing  the  volume,  he  remarked,  'That  is  a  marvellou*, 

ike  drama,  only  to  be  appreciated  when  read  right  through.' 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  ever  inn!   to  perlorm   i!ii«  (rat  in 

ttieir  study,   they  will   not   be  astonished   at  the   constcru. 

of  the  Provost,  nor   will   they  wonder,  with  Carlyle,  win   it   mi 

^t  be  was  not  asked  again  to  assist  at  family  prayers  in  that 

fcoasfhold.      It  will   be  to  tliem  still   loss  a  matter  of  surprise 

A*!  the   book  should  be  the  subject  of  such  entrancing  iurfsffssl 

lo  the  author   of  'Sartor   RessWtUa,1  in   which    a   similar    field 

enquiry   is  traversed   in  ths    modern    way    of  viewing   ti**r 

**rne  problems.      For  in  this  '  all   men's  Uhjk,'  as  Cariylc  rails 

^°fe,  we  have,  as  he  says,  'the  oldest  statement  of  tW  aavrr- 

iug  problem, — man's  dtatinjr,  and  God's  way  witb  him  bare 

**  this  earth/     It  is  mainly  on  account  of  this  nafrersaJity  that 

**  propose  to  treat  here   of  the   liook   of  Job,  'tlae  Oriental 

*'  mi*?,"   in   COOMClion    with    (iooihe's   'Faust,*  lbs*  ootcosn* 

l'»v    modem    spirit    and    Occidental    modes   as*    tfcoofbt 

T'M.'b  in   its  own  way  gives  expression  to  *tW 

'*ith  Aitd  doubt1  in   the  ancient   and   mo4ers 

*"*  press   tbe   misgivings  of  noble   minds  so  all  »ts*w.  East 

_  V  *»t,  Semitic  and  Aryan,  as  each  of  Um 

iot   "i    he  .  idd  c  of  life. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Fi  H 
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in  thfl  !  WestminMn  Review'  for  ( Jctohcr  lo.Vt,  no  epoch- 
milking  work  has  appeared  in  this  country  or  elsewhere  on  the 
subject.  Kenan  and  Kruss,  Dillxuun  ami  Dc!  itzsch,  S.  Cox 
and  Cheyne,  Davidson,  and  quite  lately  IVofcuor  Dillon,  have 
thrown  light  on  the  subject  in  their  scholarly  researches  ;  but 
They  cannot  be  mid  to  have  added  much  by  way  of  new  dis- 
covery, or  striking  originality  of  thought  in  their  comment*. 
The  case  stands  differently  with  regard  to  Goethe's  *  Faust.* 
Kuno  Fischer,  Schcrer,  Vischer,  and  other  more  or  Iesa  eminent 
Faust  acholnri,  making  ample  ose  of  recent  discoveries  among 
the  papers  of  Goethe — especially  that  of  the  Urfaii&t  in  the 
Gochhausen  copy  edited  by  Krich  Schmidt  in  1888 — have  done 
much  towards  elucidating  the  obscurities  of  *  Faust,"  intentional 
aud  otherwise,  and  have  vastly  enhanced  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  subject.  But  there  is  quite  enough  of  attractive 
matter  in  the  contemporaneous  literature  which  concerns  itself 
with  either  of  these  unique  productions  of  the  human  mind  to 
render  a  comparative  study  of  them  at  litis  present  juncture 
both  interesting  and  instructive. 

In  the  Hook  of  Job,  according  to  (Juinct,  we  see  Scepticism 
li  111 .  mg,  like  a  serpent,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  This  maybe 
taken  simply  as  a  bold  simile,  And.  as  such,  courting  admiration 
without  commanding  unrosorved  acceptance  on  out  part;  jm 
it  may  be  admitted  that  in  this  'psychological  drama1  of  the 
Hebrews  we  have  the  highest  form  of  religious  doubt  stated  in 
stnrtlingly  bold  language.  Its  special  interest  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  contains  so  much  which  is  akin  to  modern  thought,  and 
that  it  so  'truly  and  forcibly  states  the  doubts  and  misgivings 
which  hanow  the  souls  of  thinking  men  of  nil  ages  and  nations.* 
But  the  Book  does  more  than  this.  Here  we  not  only  cotcb  a 
glimpse  of  the  darkness  beyond  our  ken  ;  its  pages  are  also 
illumined  by  the  faint  rays  of  a  faith  partly,  at  least,  dispelling 
the  gloom,  though  the  flickering  flame  more  than  once  is 
threatened  with  complete  extinction — a  faith  not  onlj 
righteousness  as  tending  unto  life,  which  is  the  main  cha- 
racteristic of  Jewish  thought,  but  fiith,  too,  in  the  righteousness 
of  God,  spite  of  all  appearance  to  the  contrary. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  work  belongs  to  the  *  freeminderl 
school  of  thought,'  just  as  the  modern  *  Faust,'  also  a  drama 
of  man's  destiny,  is  profoundly  influenced  by  tin?  i.itiinulivrir 
doubt  of  the  century.  But  in  the  prologue  to  the  *  Faust '  in 
which  Goethe  acknowledges  his  Indebtedness  to  the  Book  of  .Job. 
he  also  shows  that  both  works  have  much  higher  aims  than  mere 
negative  criticism  of  the  current  traditional  views  on  ethics  and 
religion.      Coleridge  went   too   far  in   calling   the  *  Faust'   the 
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mouthpiece  of  lite  prevalent  scepticism,  anil  in  saying  that  inert* 
duhvvii  is  its  key-note  throughout.  The  Book  of  Job  is,  indeed, 
mi  att'*  ii;n  to  '  Immunise  Judaism,*  und  the  *  Faust*  is  the  out- 
come of  modern  Humanitm.  But  then,  one  of  the  tasks  Humin- 
ism  NU  itself  to  accomplish  is  the  positive  attempt  lo  indicate 
the  process  and  to  mark  out  tin*  lines  ol  development  in  the 

*  ascent  of  Man  '  from  lower  to  higher  things.  For  this  reason 
Una*  two  masterpieces  of  the  world's  literature  are  not  merely  the 

of  a  Titanic  revolt  ogam*!  rl.i  "logical  dogmatism,  or 
on  the  glaring    fallacies    of    thcistii:    optimism.      The 

*  Melchixeduk  ol  Hebrew  literature'  as  DcliUsch  culls  Job,  on 
account  of  tlie  mystery  which  surround*  its  Age  and  authorship, 
baa  this  in  common  with  the  person  oi  Melchixedek,  that  it 
furnishes  sustenance-  lo  the  faithful  iu  their  struggles.  It  could 
cot  do  so  if  it  were  merely  what  some  represent  it  to  be,  the 

•roduct  of  eviscerated  faith,  although  it  graphically  describes  trie 
temporary  eclipse  and  revival  of  faith.  So,  too,  the  ■  Faust'  is 
not  only  the  expression  of  •  that  restless  and  corrosive  doubt  * 
which  ronsauies  souU  like  that  of  Amiel,  who  accordingly  sees 
in  it  the  spectre  of  his  own  conscience  and  the  ghost  of  his 
own  tnramnt ;  it  is  also  the  dotal  D  Bid  I'fifort  to  ronnucr  honest 
doubt  and  to  struggle  out  of  the  darkness  of  desponding 
[icistn  and  moral  privity  into  the  light  of  truth  and  high 
•(Tort,  under  Divine  guidance  and  tbo  regenerative  influences  of 
Divine  love.  Both  poems,  in  short,  from  the  speculative  side, 
may  and  ought  to  be  regarded  in  the  h^lit  of  a  '  Th^odiocc,'  and 
the  practical  point  of  view,  as  Fronde  puts  it,  are  'dramas 
of  the  trial  of  man,  with  Almighty  God  and  the  angels  as  the 
spectator*  of  it.' 

Both  poems,  then,  contain  a  Philosophy  of  Religion;  and 
though  each  of  them  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  peculiar  period 
in  the  history  of  Eastern  and  Western  thought  respectively, 
they  are  alike  eminently  cosmopolitan  in  conception  and  treat- 
ment. *  Why,  Eliphaz  talks  like  Helvetius  or  baint  Lambert, 
awl  Job  is  the  antagonist  of  Individualism,'  cries  Pierre  Leroux 
in  his  strange  paraphrase  of  the  Kook  of  Job,  and  he  regards 
Job  as  an  anti-den.  W  S  Mnalist, — on  extreme  instance  to  show 
the  ancient  writer  even  now  appeals  slill  to  the  human 
heart.  In  the  same  way  the  herd  of  commonplace  expositors  in 
all  ages,  seeing  in  Job  the  type  of  an  Eastern  saint  rather  than 
a  Western  sags,  hold  him  »p  simply  as  a  pattern  of  gatfasll 
so  flexing,  whilst  such  on  enlightened  critic  as  Professor  Cheync 
speaks  of  him  as 

-  tho  first  of  thoao  po««-thoolop;iaris   from   whom   wo  English  have 
learned  bo  much,  sod  who  are  all  the  moxu  improariro  as  teachers 
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bccnuKo  the  truth*  which  they   teach  iro   eteop< 

have  for  their  background  a  comiirohoiufoe  viow  of  tho  complex  ruai 

mauy-coloured  m 

Considering,  then,  the  books  for  our  present  purpose  simply 
in  the  light  of  litemry  productions,  we  may  now  proceed 
tci  point  out  the  coincidences  and  contrasts  between  tlscui  ii> 
their  statement  of  i he  problem  of  life,  and  in  their  attempts  at 
l.mliiiy  it  solution  of  the  many  moral  difficulties  which  engage 
the  attention  of  the  sceptic,  or  seeker  after  troth  in  every  age, 
and  not  least  so  in  our  own.  Such  arc  the  origin  ol  evil,  the 
prevalence  of  injustirr,  the  indefmiteness  of  moral  standards, 
the  uncertainty  of  man's  final  destiny.  Job  and  the  *  i'ausl  * 
-i!  in,  that  pacta:  jiihiirp  ih  tluiii-  in  tin-  end:  on  the  whole  thry 
take  up  the  optimistic  standpoint,  'All's  well  that  ends  well/ 
The  angels  carry  off  the  redeemed  soul  of  Faust  alUi  his  many 
sad  lapses  into  error  and  sin.  The  epilogue  of  the  Book  of  Job- 
reinstates  the  hero  in  his  prosperous  position  after  a  course  oi 
instruction  in  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity.  The  path  and  goal, 
however,  are  not  the  same  in  each.  The  Luutcruiujyiroccu  i* 
utterly  unlike. 

In  the  Hebrew  poem  arc  presented  the  trials  and  triumphs  of 
rhr  righteous,  who  robustly  vJodlCttM  his  innocence  to  the  last. 
In  the  German  poem  we  see  the  mind  struggling  uneasily 
tci  html  tlsTOBgfa  its  narrow  boundaries  of  knowledgVj  like 
Homunculus  in  hi«  phial,  trying  to  gain  freedom  from 
finemeiit,  passing  thenee  through  various  experiences  of  moral 
degradation  and  mental  humiliation,  saved  at  last  by  honest 
effort  after  it'jxntrti  lailute\  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  km; 
with  the  ideal,  supported  and  supplemented  by  Divine  grace. 
In  Job  we  see  the*  bunian  conscience  Standing  qoc&tioiiingly 
before  the  shrine  of  Kternal  Justice,  demanding,  at  times  too- 
daringly,  a  full  explanation  of  the  discord  between  righteous. 
conduct  and  the  strange  dealings  with  his  faithful  Mm 
by  a  judge  tx  hypotiiMt  lighteous,  but  taught  at  last  humble 
iiruuirsrrnre  in  the  inicrutable  designs  of  a  Power  whom 
finite  reason  cannot  comprehend.  In  'Faust*  there  U  no- 
question  about  find 'a  justice;  it  all  turns  on  the  possibility: 
of  man's  triumph  over  adverse  forces  in  Nature,  the  arti- 
fuialitics  and  lalsilie*  of  life,  the  limitations  Ol  Kientifio 
knowledge,  the  impossibility  oi  getting  iirm  bold  ot  artistic 
ideal*,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  social  amelioration  anil 
philanthropic  effort.  The  final  outcome  is  not  success,  but  tbs> 
hero  is  enabled  to  n.uli  .1  In^lni  level  of  purified  existence 
after  passing  through  the  mire  and  mud  of  moral  «  ition 

with   evil  ;  and,  after  a  MZUO0UI  submergence  of  his  spiritual 

nature 
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nature  in  material  indulgence,  attaining  to  higher  conception  gf 
duty  dutifully  performed.  Job  falls  from  the  high  vantage- 
ground  of  faith  and  patience,  Faust  falls  frotn  the  pinnacle  of 
intellectual  contemplation  and  spiiiiual  rapture,  in  which  he 
■fluid  embrace  the  whole  universe  to  quench  his  insatiable 
thirst  for  knowledge;  and  take  all  bUDsYUtJ  to  his  bosons,  his 
heart  full  oi  tin-  sorrow  of  the  world.  Both,  hv  an  act  of  Divine 
mercy,  arc  saved  from  final  and  irretrievable  fall.  They  recover 
lost  ground  and  Tench  a  higher  platform,  after  having  been 
bumbled  and  punned  by  the  agonies  of  the  struj:glinu  spirit. 
Both  learn  to  confess,  as  Faust  does,  man's  liability  to  error — 
4  Muti  errs  the  while  ho  strives/ 

but  ui»o  in  the  case  uf  both  is  iciified  (lie  Divine  purlin  imn  «i! 
final  victory  for  the  good  m.an  groping  for  the  right  way. 

■tjod  man,  through  ob*cumst  aspiration, 
Hum  still  an  instinct  of  tho  one  true  way.' 

Faust  arrives  at  the  -»oal  by  a  more  circuitous  path  than  Job,  as 
tlic  problems  of  life  become  DlOTe  Complicated  in  the  nineteenth 
century.      Job's  hold  self-assertion — 

*  My  rightooasnees  I  hold  fowl,  and  will  not  hit  it  go : 
My  heart  *1ji11  sot  reproach  »ie  as  long  as  I  livo   (xxvii.  6) — 

is  balanced  by  his  touching  resignation  : 

•  Though  ho  slay  mo,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him.*     (ariii.  15.) 

We  see  the  spirit  of  submission  taught  in  the  more  simple 
philosophy  of  Judaism  as  the  only  escape  from  the  not  of  doubt. 
Met,  too,  resignation  come*  in  as  a  condition  of  the  higher 
life  of  man.  Expectation  is,  by  force  of  circumstances,  far  in 
advance  of  fulfilment,  but  it  is  not  a  voluntary  submission  to 
tb*  unavoidable,  at  in  the  case  of  Job.  The  way  of  snlvntion, 
as  expressed  by  the  choir  of  angels  at  the  close  of  *  Faust,'  is 
contained  in  the  following  lines: — 

1  Whoe'er  aspires  tin  wear  Scully 
Is  not  beyond  rcdoeimiig.' 

It  is  more  in  the  manner  of  the  West ;  it  is  the  gospel  of  work 
peculiar  to  an  industrial  epoch,  .lob  looks  back  on  his  past 
benevolen  ie  regretfully.  Faust  looks  forward  to 
redeeming  the  time,  spending  the  rest  of  his  life  in  active 
usefulness  for  the  general  good.  It  is  the  Ariau  view  of  the 
■offHTe  redemption. 

Whilst  these  an-  tl.  ■   naiD  lines  of  tlic  two  poems  where  they 
■arallel  or  diverge  from  each  other,  there  are  minor  coin- 
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<  idcnces  or  contrasts  which  may  be  fitly  mentioned  here,  befor* 
we  proceed  to  exatnim)   more   minutely   the   manner  in   n 
they  each  discuss  the  problem  oi  life.     Both  are  founded  on  * 
historical   basis.     There  seems  to  be  no  dimbt  as  to  llie  actual 
existence  of  either  Job  or  Faust ;  yet  both  are  used  as  types  far 
parabolic  teaching  in  the  philosophical  dramas  which  bear 
name.      Again,  the  colloquies   of  Job  may  be  compared  nitft 
the   more  disquisitive.   portions   of  ilic  s«-«  >«ml    part  of  'Pant,' 
both  containing  views  on  contemporary  theories,  on   physical 
science  and  natural  philosophy.     As  Job,  *  the  travelled  citizen' 
of  the  East  in  an  age  of  general  enlightenment,  displays  unusual 
acquaintance  with  out-of-the-way  knowledge,  so  Goethe,  the  man 
of  outran*]  attainments,  alludes  in  the  *  Faust'  to  controrersirt 
connected  with  science,  literature,  and  art  during  the  age  of  the 
AufklHruugszcit.    So  wide  indeed  is  the  grasp  of  Goethe's  mind, 
and  so  manifold  his  attainments,  that  the  marvellous  diveravness 
of   his    allusions    might    almost   lead  to  sceptical   views  some 
centuries  hence  as  to  his  being  the  cole  author  of  them  at).     He 
may  be  then, as  Grimm  suggests,  turned  into  a  myth,  and  « I 
will  be  busily  engaged   in  examining  the  varied  and  often  ill- 
Fitting  portions  of  the  '  Faust '  as  to  which  are  genuine  and  which 
spurious,  just  as  the  critics  of  the  Book  of  Job  now  cast  doubt 
on  the  genuineness  and   integrity  of  some   portions,  trying  to 
ie-arrangc    the    teat,   to    find    the   proper   place  fur   what   arc 
supposed    to    be    dislocated    passages,  and    to   purify    it    from 
ioreign  accretions  and  interpolated  glosses,  or  even  to  add 
bits  here  and  there  to  give  it  greater  cohesion  and  consistency 

Another  striking  resemblance  lies  in  the  emphasis  which 
both  books  lay  on  our  ignorance  of  the  ultimate  reason  of 
things,  even  as  Co  those  phenomena  which  seem  subject  to  the 
cognizance  of  our  natural  senses,  and  on  the  despomleri 
which  a  large  survey  of  human  life  leaves  the  mind.  Frono 
this  it  has  been  inlrrml  that  ihr  million  of  IhiiIi  works  wen- 
pessimistic  agnostics  of  the  deepest  dye.  Vet  such  an  inference 
is  unjustifiable.  There  ore  passages  in  Job  and  the  'Faust' 
which  point  distinctly  to  a  different  conclusion.  In  the  case  of 
Goethe,  who  is  so  near  to  us  in  time,  we  know  for  certain  iha; 
on  the  whole  he  was  nn  optimist,  especially  towards  the  dose  of 
his  life- — though,  like  all  of  us,  he  had  his  darker  moments, 
and  the  first  part  of  the  'Faust'  and  much  in  the  tone  sod 
texture  of  tho  second  part  is  in  the  minor  key  of  melancholy 
pessimism.  In  tin-  ca*r  of  Job  ivr  liiivr  im  iodrpendMM  biogra- 
phical materials  to  correct  false  impressions  on  this  subject: 
hence  the  reudincis  of  the  interpreters  to  doubt  the  genuineness 
<tf  t host-  passages  which  arc  not  in  potlect  agreement  with  the 
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»<»inewh*t  pessimistic  view  of  life,  which  is  generally  presented 
*»j  tha  book. 

To  add  one  more  trait  common  to  both  works,  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  picture  they  offer  it  a  •tat*  of  tociery  and 
social  morality  and  polity  which  in  a  great  meaaure  justifies 
that  intellectual  bewilderment  and  tail  depression  of  feeling 
•  hich  are  at  the  root  of  all  the  sceptical  doubts  they  <'<>> 

In  sarh  a  state  of  society  men  ask  themselves  whether,  indeed, 
Cite  world  bears  trace*  of  a  Divine  government,  and  this  it 
npaally  tnse  whether  it  \rr  in  tl"-  of  imtinn.il  drcailenc*  in 

Joda*  or  (ierrnonv.  The  more  advanced  the  state  of  intel- 
lectual culture  iu  such  an  epoch  of  history,  the  more  poignant 
i»e  the  feeling  of  regret  on  account  of  the  discrepancy 
"between  political  aud  soda!  ideals*  and  their  realization  in 
■Yflb 

Now  as  to   the  contrasts.      In   Job   wc   misa  what    is  to 
-obvious    and   interesting   in    the   4  Faust/  the    hints  ns   to   the 
inner  history   of  the    author's    life ;   for,   by  the  confession   of 
<toethe>  himself,  here   we  have  an  actual  transcript  of  his  own 
t.d  varied  experiences,  his  inner  struggle*,  his  triumphs 
-sod  defeats.      We  have  rut  ground  for  believing  that  author  and 
hero  in  the  Book  of  Job  can   be  similarly   identified,    though 
there  an-  DOt   Hauling  passages,  such    ns    tin*    tOttl  hing   elegy 
contained  in   the  80th   chapter,   which    evidently    express    the 
aathor's  own  feelings  and  refer  to  lii»  personal  history.     Again* 
though  the  friends  of  Job  may  be  real  persons  and  not,  which 
seeais    more    likely,    types   ol    the   varying    shades   o(  Jewish 
thought  with  which   the  writer  finds  himself  in  disagreement, 
>H  lore  and  friendship  are  not  treated  in  all  their  brendth  and 
rallies*   here,   nor   are   they    regarded    as    the  most   important 
♦Uxicnts  of  life  in  the  same   way  as  they  arc  in  the   German 
poem.      Moreover,  the    sentiments   and    views   expressed    con- 
cerning woman's  power  and  function   in  the  'l/nust'  differ  as 
■iiely  from  those  contained  in  Job  as  the  west  does  faun  the 
•sst.     Nor    con  the  Semitic   seriousness    which    pervades    the 
siioie  Book  of  Job  be  brought  within  reach  of  com  pari  son  with 
tic  boisterous  humour  and  sometimes  coarse  burlesque  in  such 
ssenes  u  *  A  a  er  bach's  Keller*  and  the  '  Wafpurgisnacht/  whilst 
uV  nrdo:n  Ism  ol  Mephistopheies  has  little  in  common 

•itn  the  Satan  of  Job.  There  is  a  noble  irony  in  the  speech  of 
Jrhovsh,  and  critics  have  noticed  passages  where  Job  speaks 
uecically  of  the  Divine  power  ;  Professor  Cheyne,  too,  points 
*tt  that  'Job  distinctly  places  the  S.%ran  in  a  somewhat. 
■aamiuut  light,'  snd   l>e  with  nthcTs  refers  to  the  resemblance 

Elihu    to    the    R»<  i     •  Fault.'       But    the    ludicrous     
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light  in  winch  the  letter  is  represented  ihrrc,  ii  very  different 
from  the  serious  dignity  with  which  Klihu  it  invested  in  the 
Hook  of  Job.  No  one  could  apeak  of  the  author  of  this  book, 
I Mih  iu  characteristic  Semitic  MrionMMM,  at  Kdmond  Scberer 
speaks  of  the  ftuthor  of  *  1'aust':  'Cost  Gootha  qui  a  ccrit  Ic 
Fautt,  l'ceuvre  unique  tissue  fie  vtrr.snn-  r\  <le    [ixitht'tique?.' 

Nothing,  however,  brings  out  tho  contrast  between  the  two 

works  |0   much  a*  the  constant  appeal   to  active  riUnt  and  the 
restless  movement  ol   tho  principal    figures   in   the*  modern   as 
COnpiMd  with  the  exhibition  ol   pusaivc  endurance   in   ii  s  hero 
of   the    ancient    poem,  where   the   movement  of   the  drama  is 
slow  unless  disturbed  by  occasional  outbursts  of  intense  passion* 
when   the  contemplative  tone  of  expression   is  interrupted   by 
sudden  turns  of  querulous  impetuosity  in  dialogue  or  soliloquy. 
A  more  important  contrast  still  is  the  self-will,  which  thrOOgDOBl 
characterize*  I'aust,  compared  with  tin-  ami  and  submissive  atti- 
tude  of  Job's  mind,  as,  indeed,  the  protestation  of  innocence  in 
tho  latter  is  Utterly  at  variance  with  the  confession  of  guilt  in  tbe 
former.    The  temptation  of  Job  throughout  is  to  rersouoi 
faith    an    Divine   justice    because    ol    (Jod's    incoxnprebeosibl 
dealings  with  himself.     Thai  of  Paul  is  to  relax  the  strenuous 
effort    in    the  soul's    development     by    savin?    to   tbo    rlea-tin^ 
inoinent,  'Stay  and   be  my  delight.'     In  short,  Faust  b 
much   force  of  individual   will,  uliicli   brings  him  into  imn^j 
diatc  contact  with  evil   and   the   Kril  One,  from  ad   insatiably 
dmire  of  embracing  everything  in  bit  own  personality  ;  be 
the   embodiment  of  the  eighteenth-century  Individualism.     J 
represents     not    only    himself,    but    the    suffering    servant 
Jehovah,   the  Jewish  nation.      His  complaints  show  the  w 
nest  of  belief   in   the    force   of   truth    on    behalf   of   bis  lo 
su tiering    compatriots    in    a   critical    period    of    their    histosjT 
Jbb   is   tempted   to   disbelief   in    the  ideal    of   Divine  josti 
hunt  is  constantly  in  danger  of  letting  go  his  hold  on   ids* 
tiutli   and  goodness.       In  line,  the  chief  coniiast  is  that    >■[ 
HftblM    thought,    which    is    mainly   preoccupied    uith    m 
pi'lilcnit,  ond  Germanic  thought  facing  intellectual  problei 
Srature  in  our  modern  view   of   it,  as  governed   throughout 
law,    suggests    questionings    of   time    and    sense,    and     rasK 
difficulties   of  a    speculative    kind     which    lead     to    sclent— z 
scepticism.      Nature  viewed  in  her  most  lovely  said  most  * 
inspiring  aspects,   as  the  mysterious  offspring  of  the  mind 
Cjod,  defying  man  to  know  her  secrets,  leads  back  the  Jew 
thinker  from  moral  scepticism  to  faith  in  God  with  uj\iri£-m~ied 
humility.     So  far  from   being  confirmed  in  his  -■ 
contemplation   of  'the  sadness  of  this  weary  and  Qfuattssigi 
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IC  consciousness  of  his  own  inability  to  trace  it*  mcan- 

snd  tlic  power  and  hidden  purpose  of  God  in  Nature  leads 

Co  repent  himself  in  dust  anu  ashes.      The  reign  of  rigid 

burin  Nature  suggests  doubts  concerning  miracles  and  rrvelA- 

m  modern  minds,   Iot  these  are   regarded  as  supernatural 

.: -tinpiii'iu  of  thn  natural  process  according  to  law.      lit  r  In  - 

'Faust' — we  speak  here  of  the  first  part-   we   see,  accordingly, 

uio  Matthew  Arnold's  ■  IHtnpedoclcs  on  Etna1  :— 

'  Nothing  hut  a  dovouring  flam©  of  thought — 
Bat  a  naked,  eternally  restless  mind  ! ' 

Herein  consists  the  nodus  of  the  tragedy.  The  insatiable 
thirst  lor  universal  knowledge  unquenched,  succeeded  by  un- 
aatiit.  i;lit»  at  th<-  lor!<iddcn  apringsof  sensuous  delights, 

«nd  the  stihsrijuent  disillusion  in  the?  failure  of  every  attempt  to 
jrire  reality  to  his  Kudaimomshc  dreams  of  life's  happiness — this 
ionr*  the  subject  of  ihr  tragedy,      Faust  never  attains  to  the 
completion  of  content  in   the  possession  of  perfect  truth,  or  the 
tummirn   employments  and   enjoyments    of   his   varied   career. 
Saeh  thought*  would  riot  have  occurred  to  the  Hebrew  mi  ml 
when    the  nook  of  Job  was  written.     Here  we  have  not  even  a 
shadow  of  doubt  in  supernatural  Omnipotence  ;  natural  monsters 
sad  nature  myths  only  add  to  the  aire  with  which  the  mind  con- 
templates the  works  of  God.     There   is  not  even  the  approach 
towards  the  modern  iden  of  cosmic  order,  as  in  any  way  inde- 
pendent of  ihe   riding  power   in   the  universe.      Itath  .lob  and 
rsast  arc  struggling  lor  the  light:  the  former  for  the  dim  light 
of  faith  to  guide  his  faltering  steps  in  the  dreary  darkness  with 
ahich  andcacrved   suffering  envelopes  his  soul;    tho  latter   for 
ibe   light  nf  reason   which   shall   dear  up   the  mystery  of  the 
eaarersc  to  his  impatient  mind.     Both  temporarily  succumb  and 
tab  triumph  in  the  end;  but  us  far  as  they  do  so,  it  is  only  h» 
sa  act   of   grace  from    above ;    and   thus    their   struggles   and 
aDserings  leave  them  stronger  than  they  were  before. 

And  now,  to  approach  more  critically  the  subject-matter  of 
u*  two  poems  in  its  bearing:  °n  certain  contemporary  tenden- 
ojs  of  thought,  we  may  consider  how  far  both  represent  the 
ttttJWctual  revolt  of  an  •  ageof  reason  *  against  dogmas,  or  forms 
**6uth  supposed  to  be  founded  on  Revelation.  That  the  Rook 
w  Jab  bears  the  traces  of  some  such  religious  crisis,  in  which 
*W  convictions  of  thinking  men  underwent  a  severe  sifting 
r*4ess  to  distinguish  truth  from  traditional  accretions,  has  been 
tatssjy  admitted.  To  speak  of  it  as  Frtrifjitsterci — Freelhought 
"**s  DsUutcb  does,  may  ho  too  strong  a  terra  to  use  ;  and  the 
rrslixatio:.  ian,  that  the  Book  of  Job  breathes  V esprit 
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frondeur  *ftt  RDmooV,  is  too  wide  in  its  application,  apart  from- 
tbc  (Wet  that  nomadic  tribes  arc  rather  the  slaves  to  traditioni! 
beliefs    than    religion*     innovator*.     The  book    bear*     anm  li- 
nkable marks  of  a   transition   period   in   the   development  sj 
religious   ethics   among  the   Hebrews.       It  murks  an   advancf 
from  a  more  selfish  to  a  more  disinterested  view  of  virtue  and  it* 
reward.      And   this   from   the  nature  of  the  case.     App<; 
undeserved   national   calamities,   in   complete   contradiction  le 
the  belief  in  the  common   retribution  theory,  rendered  it  ncm- 
sary  to  correct   the  old  formula  by  tho  light  of  this  new  tact. 
Tiii»  was  first  pointed  out  moat  forciblj  by  Froudc  in  bis  mil- 
known  essay,   though  be   and   others  after   htm  have  gone  too 
far  in   identifying  Job's   wny    of   reasoning    with  that    of  the 
most  recent  opponents  to  the  Utilitarian  system  of  ethics  ;  for 
the  calculating  spirit  of  '  moral  arithmetic"  which  reckons  wiih 
the  counters  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  different  from  the  Hebrew 
method  oi    regarding  prosperity  as   a  reward   ol  goodness  and 
adversity  as  a  proof  of  Divine   displeasure.      Still,   the  main 
interest  of  the  poem  centres   in  the   controversy  between  Job 
and   bis   friends.      They    are  worsted    in    the   argument,  sad 
Satan  is  defeated   in  his  contention.     To  the  question,  *  Doss 
Job    serve    God    for   nought?*    the   answer    is    given    in   the 
Affirmative  by  the  logic  of  facts,  and  the  new  theory  of  disin- 
terested goodness  has  in  part  at  least  displaced  tbc  old   mecha- 
nical view   of  Divine   retribution.     Thus  the   point  on  which 
Job  turns,  as  Godet  justly  remarks,  is  Mhe  conquest  of  the  troth 
upon  a  vital  point  ol  monotheism,  for  we  have  human  conscience 
in   conflict  with   the  justice  ol   God,'     The   writer's  aim  is  t# 
bridge  over   the  chasm  between   man's  destiny  and    his  desfiu 
by  showing  that  such  undeserved  suffering  serves  the  purpose  ol 
ratal   education,   that   it   works  out   his   drl'n  mai  ■■■   from  the 
servitude  of  selfishness.     In  this  wny  the  Book  mav  be  regarded 
as  a  poetical   treatise  on  the4 ethical  significance  of  suBering.' 
The  revolt,  therefore,  against  the  commonly  Tcreivwl  opinion 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  negative  criticism,  but  the  search  after 
a  higher  truth,  undiscovered  as  yet  by  the  orthodox  champions 
of  piety  and  virtue.     It  is  ttteir  view  of  revealed  truth   which 
.lob  sets   himself  to  controvert,  whilst  yearning  himself  for  a 
Divine   revelation,   which   shall    explain   the    frreat  enigma   of 
human   suffering.     The  problem  remains   unsolved.      He  ends 
in   bowing  in    humble  submission   to  the  Divine   verdict,  the 
denial  of  his  request  to  know   the  hidden  reason  of  things  as 
above  human  comprehension.      But  a  step  in  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  evolution  of  morality,  whilst  the  mystery  of  moral 
prugrvst  being  thus  conditioned  remains  undisclosed. 
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III  the  '  I  .tint,'  the-  Ijrro,  as  we  hart  pOLDtad  out  already,  is 
objected  to  a  dilferent  trial,  case  and  enjoyment  becoming  the 
occasion  of  diftfting  liim  from  the  path  of  continuous  self- 
tWtrtioprnent,  or  deviation  from  tho  line  of  progress  stretching 
fonr.uds  the   ideal.      Momentary  satisfaction,  in    fact,  with  what 

i  strenuous  effort  under  the  spur  of  a  Divine  dis- 
cuotrai  to  that  wbicb  'ever  is  to  be,*  forms  Lis  temptation. 
it  is  the  weak  side  of  Humanism  or  Hellenism,  which,  as 
-Mcphislophelm  reminds  us, 

*  To  cheerful  things  the  liHwrt  of  man  entices/ 

CJoethe,  •  the  last   ilpllene,'  ifi  ,ho  herald  oi  tiu  \ew  Paganism, 

*  be  modern  Renaissance,  the  Religion  of  Culture.     Tin-   ideaj 
*M  the  *  Faust '  is  not,  as  in  the  Hunk  of  Job,  perfect  holiness,  but 

*  he    perfection   of  huunanitv.  n*    indri-il  lin-    nrjginal  hem  of  the 
X'snst  Saga   is  the  representative  of  Humanism,  the  intellectual 

*-ivol  of  the  Reformation.    But  tho  tendency  both  of  the  Kenan 
sstmr  of  the  sixteenth  ami  eigh  pan  h  cestui  tea  is  in  thodinGtloa 
of  sceptical  secularism.    This  in  the  nineteenth  century  become* 
i  Hired  into  a  belief  in  the-  taring  power  of  culture.     Rut 
Sfchc'  haust"  contains,  as  Grimm  puts  it,  Goethe*  own  cretiv.    Like 
Job,  it  too  marks  a  critical  period  in  die  history  of  though 
s/ivrs  expression    to  the  Conflict  between  science  and  religion. 
laith    and    doubt,  the  thirst  for   universal  knowledge   and    the 
^rearineis  which   comes  of  baffled  attempts  to  attain  it,  leading 
Xo  intellectual   decadence  and  moral   turpitude,  and  finding  its 
Payback   to  better  thinjrt  in  following  the   call  of  social  ihitx. 
The  Faast  Saga  -lid   tend   itself  admirably  for  giving  poetical 
«*ipressinn  to  this,  arid  Goethe  tells  us  how  that  was  the  reason 
^■hy   he    was   attracted    by    it.      '  I,   too,    had    cast    about    fa 
Itanwlerlge   in  all  directions,  and  soon  convinced  myself  of  the 
■Ay   of  the  search.     I,  made   experiments  of  hie 

is  different  directions,  but  always  auic  hack  unsntisfiitl  am) 
tormented.'  He  is  drawn,  therefore,  hy  intellectual  affinity 
*i«rards  '  the  speculator  *  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  '  took  to 
ismstlf  eagta's  wings  to  explore  the  finality  of  things  in  heaven 
**d  earth.'  Bet  the  wings  do  not  carry  Faust  far  enough  or 
aut  enough  into  the  unknown  regions  ;  tho  sense  of  failure, 
■ccwtliii-lv,  produces  the  reverse  of  happiness  as  the  result  of 
jMinful  intellectual  labour  and  the  bitterness  of  the  curse  pro- 
asooced  on  all  the  tantalising  promises  of  the  world,  daxxJing 
tarniad  with  false  appearances — fame,  possession,  noble  deeds, 
*oye  itself,  laith,  and  'above  all  patience*'  Very  different  this 
fciii  Jobs  cursing  thr  i\ny  of  his  birth,  though  in  both  cam 
Qutence  becomes  a  burden  and  death  an  object  of  desire. 

When 
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When  Faust  declares  that  he  is  healed  from  the  infinriiu 
of  vainly  trying  lo  find  out  the  whole  truth,  and  deter- 
mine! to  seek  happiness  in  self-indulgent  delights  and 
satisfaction  in  making  common  cause  with  human  joy  vhI 
sorrow,  lie  expresses  (Jocthc**  own  conviction*  Bill  MM 
the  'Faust,'  so  in  the  nineteenth  century,  scepticism  hesitata 
before  it  takes  a  final  plunge  into  the  abyss  of  intellcctosl 
suicide;  it  seeks  refuge  in  Agnosticism;  it  neither  ventures 
to  a  Hi  mi  nor  to  deny  that  we  are  capable  of  arriving  »t 
absolute  truth. 

The  scepticism  of  the  '  Faust,*  i.e.  the  scepticism  of  our  Centura, 
is  less  aggressive  than  that  of  the  eighteenth  ;   it  is  more  rash 
t ■>  recognise  the  value  of  positive  religion  ;  it  is  for  from  Fi 
— saving  some  exceptions — in  its  denials;    it   finds   refuge  in 
an  undefined   mysticism,   which,  whilst  standing  alool  from  a 
profession    of   supernatural    religion,    seeks    refuge    in    mystic 
transcendentalism  as  the  ark  of  the  covenant  for  preserving  tin 
spiritual    ideal.     And   what   is   this   ideal   if   neither  truth  nor 
happiness  are  attainable  in  life?      What  is  it  that  give*  it  any 
value  and   makes  it  worth   saving?     The   answer   is,   ftltni 
endeavour.      Here,  again,  Goethe,  as  *  the  secretary  of  his  age/ 
expresses    its    highest    aims.     These    are  twofold;    SfU-ctilture, 
intellectual    and     moral,  fur   the    common    good;    and    active 
beneficence  in  giving  ease  and  brightness  to  the  life  of  others. 
Neither  Job  nor  the  'Faust'  finally   relapse   into   desponding 
scepticism;    Nirvana  is  not   the  goal   of  either;  Death   is  not 
regarded  as  our  *  sole  redeemer  from  the  terrible  evils  of  life' 
This  view  of  life  in  ancient  and   modern   Buddhism   finds  do 
place  in  the  ancient  and  modern  poems  before  us.     There  is  a 
passing  mood  like  it  which  recurs  on   occasion  in  the  course  of 
the    two    life-dramas    before    us,   but  it  is  not   the    pennants! 
attitude  of  mind  in  either  Job  or  Faust.      If  speculation   fails 
to  satisfy  the  mind,  if  full   acquaintance  with  the  little  world 
and   the  great  leave  the  spirit  unsatisfied,   if  even  the  pursuit 
of   the    ideal    in     (he    clondland    of   the    great   classical    put 
and   its  reunion  with    the  modern    and    romantic  ideal   pro? 
futile,  what  remains  then  but   the  cheerful    accomplishment   oC~ 
the  ■  common  task,'  joyousness  in  work,  the  performance  of  d 
and   these,  combined   with   the   sweet   abandonment   to   dutif 
renunciation — 

'Thou  shalt  nimtaiu—  renounce — refraiu  ! 
Such  in  the  everlasting  song 
That  in  too  oars  of  all  men  rings,— 
That  unrelieved  our  wholo  life  long. 
Each  BOOT,  iu  passing,  hoarsely  sj] 

All 
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All  this  ia  in  curious  agreement  with  the  new  scepticism,  wliirli 
tries  to  combine  honest  work  with  honest  doubt  Wc  sec  it 
roost  d*arly  expressed  in  the  following  passages  taken  from  the 
6rst  volume,  of  PrsWt  'Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects'; — 

'Aganeral  doubt :-  ■  »mitu|  nplikua  tlmnderstorm  ogaiiiMt  the  wind, 
ami  bfacVoning  tho  airy.  J  hog*  who  cling  most  tenaciously  to  tho 
faith  in  which  thoy  woro  cducnU-tl,  yat  confeaa  thorns-  lv:  .  pi  flexed. 
Thcj  know  what  they  hclicvo;  but  why  they  believe  it,  or  VM 
shunlil  require  others  to  believe,  they  cannot  toll,  or  cannot  UN*. 
We  take  refuge  in  prai'tical  work  ;  wo  believe,  perhaps,  that  the  BtDs> 
i  desperatf,  ami  hvprlcOH  >  I  iiiijimve-iucut ;  irt  refuse  to  lot  tho 

riCioti  be  disturbed.    But  m- cannot  escapa  from  our  shadow. aud 
rit  of  uncertainty  will  haunt   the  world  like  an  uneasy  ghost, 
till  wo  take  it  by  the  throat  liko  men.' 

For  this  reason  the  *  Faust '  has  been  called  the  secular  Bible  of 
German*.  It  is  the  gospel  of  work  preached  by  Goethe  and 
Cariyle.  If  speculation  tails  tr>  satisfying  the  cravings  of  the 
inquiring  spirit,  if  wisdom  and  happiness  cannot  dwell  together, 
as  the  wisdom-guild  o(  the  learned,  to  which  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Job  belonged,  fondly  thought,  and  taught,  we  moderns 
must  turn  our  attention  to  practice  so  as  to  render  life  worth 
living ;  if  wc  cannot  be  sure  about  anything,  we  can  nt  least  be 
csrfaNn  oar  day  and  general  ion. 

it  ;»  the  Religion  of  Deed,  Goethe's  *  psnlm  of  life/  fit  for  the 
stirring  agw  of  artunliiy.  It  amounts  almost,  if  it  does  not 
altogether,  to  a  deification  of  deed  in  the  absence  of  firm  belief 
in  a  Deity.  For  this  reason  lie  gives  us  in  the  first  part  of 
'Faust*  a  revised  version  of  the  well-known  text  from  St. 
John's  Gospel ; 

■In  tho  beginning  woe  tho  Deed,' 

sad  represents  the  poet   in  the  second  part  leading  the  van 

ia  the  triumphal  progress  of  the  'Gottin  aller  Tlitttigkrittn  ' 
fWticoJ  energy  and  self-culture  for  this  end  are  the  whole 
daur  of  man.  *  He  only  deserves  liberty  and  life  who  daily 
Wives  to  conquer  them.' 

Man  is  not  placed  here  for  the  purpose  of  propounding  or 
•wring  problems,  but  in  order  to  act  his  part  creditably.  There 
a  cow  problem,  indeed,  which  has  to  be  faxed,— the  social 
pablcra,  but  that  is  of  a  practical  nature.  Accordingly,  the 
^oduding  act  of  the  second  *  Faust  *  brings  the  hero  before  ua  as 
•  social  reformer,  whose  aim  is  to  reclaim  land,  to  render  it 
"tttile,  and  to  found  on  it  a  happy  colony  of  organized  labour. 
't  holds  out  the  prospect  that  in  the  ages  to  come  millions  of 
°Bouui  beings  will  he  rendered  happy.  This  sheds  an  afterglow 
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of  light  on  the  dying  F»u»tt  who  at  lost  may  *njav,  without 
danger  of  losing  the  wager,  ft  transient  happiness  in  the  supreme 
moment  of  his  life. 

1  In  proud  anticipation  of  tnich  high  bliss 
I  now  uujuy  lliu  high  oh  I  uioiueui.' 

Vci  <  vrii  here  ilu-  ghost  of  doubt  cannot  he  laid,  Kvcn  in  Ihii 
last  anil  noblest  attempt  the  aged  Faust  is  foiled:  the  working 
out  of  his  scheme  produces  more  of  immediate  harm  than  future 
good.  Here,  too,  the  tzptrimsntci  fails;  blindness  mod  deaiti 
overtake  him,  and  release  him  from  a  burden  too  heavy  to  bear. 
But  the  ennobled  pari  of  him.  coming  out  of  the  crucible  of 
doubt  and  disappointment,  it  rescue*]  before  the  curtain  drop*; 
a  mystic  beatification  takes  place  ;  by  an  act  of  Divine  grace 
the  soul  is  delivered  from  its  mortal  coil,  but  in  process  of 
development,  in  a  state  of  chrysalis. 

Thus  the  'Faust,1  like  the  Book  of  Job,  ends  with  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  we  cannot  solve  unaided  the  problem  ol 
*  Here  is  the  key,'  said  Goethe  to  Eckcrmann  tvro  years  before 
his  death,  *  to  Faust's  redemption:  the  striving  soul  alone  is 
capable  of  salvation.'  But  it  is  love  which  inspires  the  effort, 
and  love  is  a  Divine  gift.  When  the  limited  understanding  is 
apt  to  doubt  as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  life,  the  spirit  of  man, 
saved  by  effort  as  a  disciplinary  force  and  by  grace  from  abovr, 
rises  above  such  questionings  on  the  ultimate  reason  of  things; 
— *  in  old  age  we  nil  become  mystics.' 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  same  result  as  in  the  Book  of  Job: 
there  is  an  advance  in  moral  culture,  but  not  a  resolution  of 
intellectual  difficulties.  The  intention  in  the  debates  in  Job  and 
in  the  *  legendary  spectacle '  of  the  *  Faust '  seems  to  be  this,  to 
convey  the  truth  that,  whilst  it  ia  not  given  to  man  to  sob 
Inst  problems  of  life  and  mind,  the  moral  advancement  of  the 
race  is  helped  forward  by  speculative  enquiry  as  well  at  by  prac- 
tical experiment.  To  the  Hebrew  there  existed  no  solution  ol 
the  problem  of  hue  except  that  contained  in  the  law  and  tin 
prophets,  and  these  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Job,  the  greatest  memorial  of  Hebrew  genius,  because  the 
author  in  his  Dungeon  Castle  of  Despair  attempts  here  to  solw 
the  problem  independently,  but  fails.  He  finds  no  rations! 
exit  from  the  maze  of  life,  but  holds  fast  to  the  Old  Tcsstaxnot 
ideal  of  holiness,  and  in  the  end  makes  an  act  of  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  inscrutable  Deity  whose  ways  are  past  finding 
out.  Goethe,  '  the  prince  of  modern  letters  and  modem 
thought,*  in  the  mine  way  keeps  close  to  his  ideal  of  harmonicas 
oVrelopmcnt  as  the  result  of  sell-culture,  each  fall  and  failure  ol 
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bero  advancing  the  process  of  natural  regeneration.     But 
loo,  at  the  close  of   the  chequered  career  of  Faust,  has 
recourse   to  a  supernatural   agency   in   finally  effecting  his   re- 
demption.   In  neither  case  is  the  intellect  left  completely  satisfied 
by   a   logical   explanation    of  the  natural  and   moral   order  of 
Job  it  overawed   by  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  power 
returns  to  his  allegiance  in  faith  and  fear.      Faust,  pspoUV  d 
the  Erdgeist,  the  Spirit  of  Nature,  receives  a  severe  rebuff, 
refuge  in  feeling  and  religious  seutimciit  when  icmvii 
•Gefuhl  tat  alios."      In  neither  tho  one  nor  the  other 
by  discussion  and  argument,  conviction  and  proof,  that  the 
bitations  of  the  mind  with  which   they  both  start  are  set  at 
They  fall  bsck,  one  on   the  revelations  of  faith  and  the 
OO  the  intuition  of  love,  so  that  it  is  not   by  the  reason  in:.' 
ty  nor  by  intellectual  vision  that  the  secrets  of  the  universe 
the  mystery  of  life  are  discovered.      Por  this   reason  the 
itor  of  the   Book   of  Job  seems  to  hold  that  whilst  doubt, 
ting:  on  conscientious  conviction,  has  a  right  to  correct  the 
interpretation  of  revealed  truths,  it  has  no  right  to  super- 
it.      In  a  similar  manner  Goethe  serins  to  convey  the  idea 
his*  Faust 'that,  whilst  it  is  impracticable  to  trytosolvr  life's 
finally  and  absolutely,  it  is  not  impossible,  if  in  our 
airies  we  keep   within   the  assigned  limits,  to  make  scep- 
subscrvc  the    purpose  of    moral    culture    and  spiritual 
nest 

axe  recurrent  surds  in  all  human  reasoning:  which  defy 
solution,  and  yet  they  arc  as  important  as  the  surds  of 
to  mathematical  calculation,  and  it  is  well  to  use  them 
lations  of  this  nuture.  The  Book  of  Job  is  not,  as  a 
sceptic  has  called  it.  *a  splendid  declamation  in  favour 
*f  Agnosticism,'  though  it  is  quite  true,  as  the  same  writer  goes 
an  to  say,  that  Job  understood  what  we  are  beginning  to  lenrn 
slswly  in  the  present  day — l  that  the  wisest  of  us  cannot  pre- 
ssss*  to  comprehend  even  a  fractional  part  of  the  vast  scheme 
of  the  universe,'  It  leaves  the  great  problem  of  the  unequal 
'latribution  of  good  and  evil  practically  unanswered.  So  it  is 
the  wider,  all-comprehensive  problem,  *  Canst  tbou  by 
ing  find  out  God  ? '  re-echoed  in  the  *  Faust  *  three  thousand 
wars  or  so  later— 

4  Who  dare  eipuas  Him  ? 
And  who  profess  Ilim, 
Saying,  I  believe  in  Him?" 

in  both  we  arc  left  to  dwell  on  the  futility  of  attempting  to  grasp 
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show  that,  though  unable  to  know  all,  at  least  wc  l  know  in  pin, 
and  that  to  desist  from  a&kiug  is  impossible  _;  mid  tinrr  *  the  ml, 
the  only,  And  deepest  tbeme  in  the  history  of  the  world  am]  of 
man/  according  ti>  Goethe,  *  to  which  all  the  leal  are  subordinate, 
remains  the  conflict  between  faith  and  unfaith,'  a  relapt. 
something  like  dogmatic  Agnosticism  is  as  undesirable  ai  i: 
is  in  the  long  run  impracticable.  The  same  questions  will 
present  themselves  anew  and  with  greater  force  in  every  age  uf 
active  thought,  and  with  every  step  in  advance  made  by  religiout 
and  philosophical  reflection.  Wc  must  accept  the  answer, 
which,  though  not  entirely  satisfying,  ran  nt  least  for  thptimr 
being  allay  doubt ;  wc  arc  bound  to  accept  partial  kaovrlcdgr 
and  probability  when  complete  knowledge  and  certaintj  ur 
inaccessible. 

But  what  is  gained,  it  may  be  asked,  in  thus  harking  back  to 
the  old  argument  that,  if  thoro  are  mysteries  in  nature  which  *f 
cannot  fathom,  we  must  not  wonder  at  still  deeper  mysteries 
which  enshroud  the  Deity  and  our  own  destiny?  Does  this 
not  amount  to  a  confession  of  the  Agnostic  creed  ?  With  ooe 
consent,  on  this  head  at  least  unanimous,  nil  modern  cxpOitUirs 
of  the  Book  of  Job  agree  with  the  modern  men  of  science  in 
the  confession  of  their  ignoramus  tit  itpwrahimiu  where  the  Is* 
problems  of  life  and  mind  are  concerned.  Is  the  Book  of  Job, 
then,  an  ancient  version  of  a  modem  plea  for  philosophic 
doubt?  Are  the  ironical  enquiries  of  the  Divine  lnterrofrator 
at  its  close  simply  intended  to  convince  us  of  our  own  inaliif  : 
to  answer  one  in  a  thousand  questions,  or,  in  modern  phra*, 
that  to  follow  Nature  into  her  hiding-places  for  the  purposed 
discovering  the  origin  and  essence  of  cosmic  force  and  law  » 
an  impossible  task  ?  And  is  the  speech  of  Jehovah  an  instance 
of  what  logicians  call  the  fallacy  of  many  interrogations  "n- 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  balHing  the  human  enquirer,  simpl,' 
to  wring  from  him  a  confession  of  ignorance  and  bumble  sub- 
mission? Not  so.  The  apparent  inconclusivcnest  of  the  Boot 
of  Job  contains  u  twofold  lesson.  Philosophic  doubt.it  sreffli 
to  say,  is  intended  as  a  trial  of  faith,  in  the  sense  of  a  test,  at 
when  Bishop  Butler  speaks  of  speculative  difficulties  as  lhft 
temptation  of  nobler  minds.  It  also  becomes  a  trial  of  str> 
as  a  spur  to  intellectual  activity  in  the  sense  in  which  Lessio? 
prefers  endless  search  after  truth  to  its  immediate  possession- 
An  overwhelming  consciousness  of  the  superhuman  greatness  of 
truth  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  truth-seeker — the  true  sceptic* 
who  is  not  daunted  by  the  overpowering  conviction  that,  in  ibi* 
voyage  of  discovery  on  the  boundless  ocean,  the  horizon  *i" 
coa$t»nt!j  shift  and  widen  out  before  the  view  of  the  ecter- 
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(Lc  man.  wc  have  a  sublime  example  of  *  disinterested  worth,' 
but  we  have  not  in  the  Book  of  Job  a  strictly  logical  refuta- 
tion of 'the  dogged  defenders  of  popular  belief,*  or  still  lessi 
eomplete  Answer  to  the  mental  difficulty  suggested  in  hit  Of 
their  questioning*,  •  Do  what  is  right  and  ask  no  questions!' 
'.hat  seems  to  be  the  final  outcome  of  the  controversy,  or,  at 
Cyftrlylc  puts  it,  *  Let  him  who  gropes  painfully  in  darkness  or 
unoertaiu  light  lav  this  precept  well  to  henrt,  "  Do  the  dul; 
which  lies  nearest  to  thee,"  which  thou  ktiowest  to  be  a  duty/ 
As  we  follow  the  development  of  the  drama  and  note  the 
critical  moments,  we  see  how  each  of  them  becomes  a  turning- 
point  in  the  mental  struggles  of  the  hero,  until  at  last  ho 
reaches  the  high  tableland  of  hopeful  asauritnce,  and  with  'the 
sublime  audacity  of  faith  '  waits  patiently  for  the  final  vindica- 
tion of  his  own  cause.  In  the  meantime,  accepting  the  unac- 
countable facts  of  existence  as  a  trial  ot  that  faith,  he  returns  to 
the  standpoint  of  the  pious  sceptic,  *  Fear  God  and  keep  uis 
commandments':  beyond  this  the.  wisdom  literature  of  the 
Hebrews  does  not  carry  its  votaries. 

In  the  prologue  to  the  *  Faust  *  we  have  an  equally  decided 
indication  of  the  ethical  idea  underlying  the  whole  poem. 
Here,  too,  the  superiority  of  an  active  and  beneficent  over  s 
brooding  and  quiescent  Agnosticism  ia  clearly  expressed.  'Die 
author  of  the  nineteenth-century  drama  seems  tn  say :  It 
is  of  no  use  languidly  to  dwell  on  the  problems  suggested  by 
science  and  modern  thought,  trying  Bo  unravel  the  twisted  and 
twirled  tangle  of  philosophies  of  life,  fit  only  to  occupy  the  idW 
hours  of  lotus-eaters  in  dreamland ;  what  is  wanted  is  the 
performance  of  deeds  done  under  a  deep  sense  of  a  Divia* 
Presence  giving  unity  to  the  whole,  following  out,  as  far  as  it 
may  be  traced,  the  Divine  Idea  in  the  actual  order  of  thiegs 
'To  be  active  is  man's  first  duty,'  says  Goethe  elsewhere,  'and 
in  the  necessary  intervals  of  leisure  to  get  a  clrar  knowledge  of 
outward  things  which  n (lords  help  again  in  further  activities.* 
The  same  nuuiiu  i*  laid  diiwn  with  reiterated  insistence  in 
many  passages  of  the  '  Faust.'  Thus  Prudence,  personified  in 
the  controversy  carried  on  with  Fear  and  Hope,  one  leaning 
to  pessimism,  the  other  to  optimism,  adopts  the  rid  tft*Y/ia  is 
the  expression  of  her  belief  in  the  superintending  guidance  of 
the  *  Goddess  of  Activities,'  whose  name  is  Victoria,  and  »!i» 
sits  on  her  throne  surrounded  by  a  splendid  light  of  g 
So  in  the  dispute  as  to  the  value  of  a  lilc  spent  in  acts  of  public- 
utility,  Faust  declares  loftily — 

■  Bocds  Are  all  and  fame  is  nought* 
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K.  the  greet  'Earth  Spirit'  himself  is  called  the  *  wodd-and- 
«imd*  genius;  so  Homunculus  ev^n  it  proudly  determined — 

4  Whilst  I  eiint,  I  must  bo  acting/ 

In  the  first  part  of  *  Feu  it,'  when  the  conflict  between  the 
physical  and  the  intellectual  nature  threatens  to  end  in  the 
victory  of  the  baser  over  the  nobler  part  of  Faust ;  and  when, 
repelled  by  the  Erdyvist  and  forbidden  to  unlock  the  secret  of 
.Nature,  he  expresses  his  loathing  for  all  science  and  determines 
to  plunge  into  the  drp:li  of  aerisiinai  dtUgfctft;  when  h«-  bids 
adiea  to  reflection,  and  in  the  rush  and  roar  of  mundane  life 
seeks  a  base  relaxation  after  his  high  eflort  has  been  thus 
belled,  he  nevertheless  ends  by  saving — 

1  Bcetlcsss  activity  proves  tho  man.' 


•  second  part  he  warns  Helena  to  Ik- wan?  of  wasting  time 
and  energies  in  useless  enquiries  about  her  destiny,  and  exhorts 
ber  instead  to  make  the  best  use  uf  her  opportunities,  and 
be  reminds  her  that 

•  To  bo  is  duty,  though  hut  for  an  instant* 

Activity,  striving,  moderation  of  desire,  renunciation — these  ere 

the  things  commended  in  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  *  Faust.' 
As  in  Job  there  is  a  restoration  of  the  former  prosperity  when 
he  baa  learned  to  do  without  it,  so,  in  the  case  of  I-aust,  though 
life  is  lovely  in  retrospect,  the  aim  of  the  higher  life  is  not 
to  enjoy,  but  to  be  engaged  in  active  usefulness.  No  doubt, 
m  both  there  are  intimations  of  immortality,  though,  as  might 
W  expected,  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  the  sure  and  certain 
espe  in  Use  later  poet.  He  claims  posthumous  existence  as  his 
arthrigbt,  and  looks  forward  to  endless  activity  hereafter  as  a 
sstnral  coos«jueii::e  of  this  life:  happiness  here  and  hereafter 
Raw  omt  of  the  same  soil  of  terrestrial  activity.  'A  useless 
lue,'  he  >  *  '  Iphlgencia/  '  is  an  early  death.* 

It  mast  not  be  supposed  that,  because  the  solution  is  ethical 
rstoer  than  logical,  the  consideration  of  the  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem  intellectually  in  the  two  poems  is  on  that 
•ccoant  less  important  or  less  interesting.  On  the  contrary, 
ksoklng  at  it  from  our  present  standpoint,  what  strikes  us 
«  the  most  curious  feature  in  both  is  not  only  their  mutual 
tssfsablance,  but  tbe  many  coincidences  of  thought  thrt  OOsV 
tua  with  the  most  recent  forms  of  ■peculation.  One  of  them 
is  she  poetical  conception  of  Nature.  The  graphic  truthful- 
wss  of  natural  description  in  the  Book  of  Job  has  often  been 
upon,    nut    only     by   poetic    minds   UVe    HetvW v  VmX 
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by  scientists  such  as  Buflbn  in  bis  *  Natural  History,'  and 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  in  hit  *  Cosmos. *  Vat  there  is 
a  difference.  Nature  in  the  Hook  of  Job  is  a  manifestation  o( 
the  Divine  Power,  not  a  conglomerate  of  forces  In  our  modern 
wnv  of  speaking ;  not,  indeed,  a  manifestation  of  mere  arbitrary 
power,  but  absolute  power  moved  by  lore  and  justice,  felt  rather 
than  understood  by  mortals.  There  is  something  in  Job's 
attitude  iiiwurds  Nature  resembling  a  devout  Theism,  not  to 
Wordsworth's  sense  as  enveloping  and  embracing  man's  soul  in 
sJlllpajhfwMc  filWlMJl  and  communion, — Mun  and  Nature  are  still 
things  apart, — but  still,  Nature  *  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  emo- 
tion. In  the  *  Faust '  the  modern  idea  of  the  reign  of  law  is  more 
clearly  referred  to,  and  the  morphological  process  in  Nature, 
which  is  Goethe's  way  of  expressing  evolution,  is  transferred 
to  man's  moral  nature.  Thus  it  is  by  '  natural  selection  *  that 
the  Divine  order  in  Nature  *  favours  the  steadfast,  the  active, 
the  persevering,  the  self-regulating,  the  humane,  the  devout,* 
according  to  Goethe.  To  live  by  law  is  following  the  natural 
order  of  tilings.  *  It  is  Nature,'  writes  Goethe  to  Lavatcr  in 
1782,  *  that  confers  on  man  a  self-healing  power/  Heredity 
implies  not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  sin,  but  also  that 
of  potential  goodness  in  each  human  being,  Such  and  similir 
views  receive  their  dramatic  expression  in  the  *  Faust.' 

Thus,  comparing  the  conception  of  Nature  in  the  two  poems 
and  with  our  own  in  the  present  day,  wc  may  trace  a  progress) 
from  a  Theism  in  which  Nature  is  represented  more  or  less  as 
the  manifestation  of  Divine  Omnipotence,  to  a  Theism  in  wbiclk 
God  And  Law  coalesce,  when  Nature  becomes  merely  a  mani- 
festation of  infinite  vitality,  or  God  the  creative  enenjfy  of  too 
Cosmos.  This  is  the  way  in  which  we  moderns — no  doubt,  toe, 
under  the  influence  of  the  stoical  philosophy — would  restore 
spirituality  to  Nature  under  the  government  of  natural  laws. 
Applied  to  man  and  the  process  of  self-expansion  from  within, 
through  'the  form-giving  spiritual  potency '  in  the  organism,  it 
reduced  our  duty,  according  to  Goethe's  phrase,  to  that  of  *  living 
resolutely  in  the  whole,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful.'  That  is  what 
Faust  attempts.  There  are  frequent  failures,  but  the  attempt  is 
renewed  with  persistence.  He  does  not  even  in  the  end  succeee 
i -atiirly,  hut  (here  is  DO  cessation  in  his  endeavour,  the  Cotuit** 
of  Spinoza,  on  which  all  moral  effort  is  based :  it  is  a  copy  ol 
Nature's  method  by  means  of  adaptation  and  constant  acti>it. 
in  the  evolutionary  process  to  attain  perfection,  In  the  ago  of 
Job  this  close  correspondence  of  the  laws  of  Nature  and  the 
laws  of  human  conduct  had  not  as  yet  been  discovered ;  and 
when  the  author,  aghast  at  the  apparent  violation  of  the  law  of 
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Dir'ioc  justice,  mingles  Lis  laments  with  the  cry  of  humanity 
in  til  ages,  ho  is  more  in  accord  with  tho  Greek  tragedians  n 
drawing  sombre  pictures  of  Dirinc  hostility  toward*  mankind, 
or  even  with  Lucretius  In  his  description  of  the  calm  and 
distant  indifference  of  the  god*  to  human  weal  and  woe,  than 
with  Dante  in  the  *  Divine  Comedy,*  with  Shakespeare  in 
•Hamlet,'  or  Byron  in  'Manfred,'  where  'the  small  muaic  of 
h— anity,'  mingling  with  the  grand  symphonies  of  Nature,  give 
atterance  to  the  sad  moaning*  of  the  modern  mind  in  its  vain 
endeavour  to  fathom  the  secret  of  the  universe  and  of  human  life, 
In  both  Job  and  the  *  Faust '  the  truth  is  aymbolixed  that  tbe  cause 
of  all  error  and  sin,  and  the  failure  in  tracing  the  sources  of 
undeterred  pain  and  suffering,  must  b*  sought  in  tbe  limitation 
of  human  power,  moral  and  intellectual ;  in  the  impossibility-  of 
tbe  finite  creature  to  become  the  measure  of  the  universe;  in 
other  words,  in  man's  impotence  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of 
attain  in  J  to  either  complete  knowledge  or  perfect  conduct. 

In  the  fields  of  science,  art,  and  life— the  individual  and 
the  collective  life — both  poems  exhibit  the  same  partition 
wall,  dividing  off  tbe  possible  from  the  impossible,  and 
inexorably  refusing  to  yield  to  any  attempts  on  the  part  of 
aortal*  to  break  through  or  leap  over  it.  That,  too,  is  the 
eatery  of  our  dying  century,  not  unlike  Faust  in  his  dying 
saoaenta,  disappointed  at  itaown  achievements  at  compared  with 
the  hope*  with  which  it  entered  on  its  career.  In  it*  weariness 
it  gives  way  altruist  to  a  hopeless  scepticism.  'We  are  slowly 
Uit  demonstrably  approaching,'  any*  one  of  it*  most  able  ex- 
ponents, tbe  late  Mr.  Charles  If.  Pearson,  in  his  remarkable  work 
oo  'National  Life  and  Character,  a  Forecast,' '  what  we  may  regard 
the  age  of  reason  or  of  a  sublimated  humanity'  (p.  336). 
And  what  will  happen  then  ?  '  The  world  will  be  left  without 
4eep  convictions  or  enthusiasm,  without  the  regenerating  in- 
ce  of  tbe  ardour  for  political  reform,  and  the  fervour  of 
pious  faith.'  Still,  be  says,  we  may  go  on  '  till  every  rood 
of  earth  maintains  its  man,  and  the  savour  of  vacant  live* 
will  go  op  to  God  from  every  home  *  (p.  338).  In  '  a  world 
that  is  mostly  secular  in  it*  tone,  thuugh  with  a  minority 
who  hold  a  spiritualised  faith '  (p.  279),  the  '  Religion  of 
the  State '  will  foster  '  the  spirit  of  nncalculating  devotion 
to  tbe  common * cause,'  acting  as  *a  steady  principle  of  action 
deserving  to  be  Accounted  a  force,  lifting  all  who  feel  it  into 
higher  life.'  These  are  the  consolations  of  philosophy 
as  expressed  by  one  of  our  most  recent  thinkers  of  a  high 
order.  Take  another,  a  well-known  figure  in  our  public  lifte, 
late  Sir  James  FitxJamea  Stephen.     He  waa  towards  the 
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latter  part  of  his  active  life  something  of  a  pessimist,  as  bis 
brother  tell*  us  in  the  able  biography  from  which  we  quota, 
and  yet  perfectly  hnppy  in  himself,  '  as  happy  as  a  man  cut 
hi?.*  Work  was  almost  bis  religion  after  easting  off  the  faith  in 
Evangelicalism  in  which  he  was  brought  up.  »  Up  strong  and 
nf  a  good  courage  *  was  the  ultimate  initial,  we  are  told,  which 
ho  drew  from  doubts  and  difficulties.  The  thought  thst  s 
lately  departed  commonplace  barrister  went  straight  from  the 
George  IV.  Hotel  to  a  world  of  ineffable  mysteries  is  one  sf 
the  strangest  that  can  he  conceived,  he  says,  and  it  sets  him 
ruminating  after  the  following  fashion  :— 

1  Our  life  is  liVo  standing  on  a  narrow  strip  of  shore,  waitinc 
tli<<  tido,  which  ha*  washed  away  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  follows, 
shall  wash  ns  away  also  into  a  country  of  which  thcro  aro  no  charts, 
and  from  which  thnre  is  no  return.  What  little  we  have  rssuuni  Li 
believe  nbout  thitt  nnseen  world  is  tluit  it  exists,  that  it  contains 
extreme*  of  good  and  ovil,  awful  ami  mysterious  beyond  human  con- 
ception, and  that  these  trcuifiidoua  p"K«ilnlitice  are  connected  with 
our  conduct  hero.  It  in  surely  wiser  and  more  manly  to  walk  nilenUj 
by  the  shore  of  that  silent  sea,  than  to  boost  with  ptutrilo  «iu! ra- 
tion over  thu  little  sand-ea6tles  which  we  have  employed  onr  short 
leisure  in  building  up.  Life  can  never  bo  matter  of  exaltation,  nor 
can  the  progrcsH  of  arid  und  sciences  ever  fill  the  heart  of  a  man 
who  has  a  heart  to  be  filled,  .  .  .  Why  mankind  was  created  at  all, 
why  wo  continue  to  exist,  what  has  become  of  all  that  vast  laaUitmt- 
which  has  pas&cd,  with  more  or  less  sin  and  misery,  through  this 
mysterious  earth,  and  what  (rill  become  of  those  vaster  multitude* 
ulnV'h  are  trending  und  will  tread  the  saino  wonderful  pnth  ' — these 
are  great  insoluble  problems  which  ought  to  be  seldom  mentioned 
but  never  forgotten.' 

Are  we  any  further,  then,  in  asking  such  questions,  than  srsre 
the  authors  of  Job  and  the  *  Faust'?  On  the  contrarv,  their 
claim  to  universality,  as  world-poems,  is  herein  justifn! 
the  problem  of  life  has  been  stated  by  them  as  completely  as  if 
they  lived  in  our  owu  advanced  age  ;  and  if  they  failed  in 
solving  it,  so  have  wo.  In  those  words  wo  have  quoted  from 
Stephen  we  have  one  of  the  trenchant  criticisms  by  one  of  the 
most  competent  of  judges  on  the  philosophy  of  life  in  this  age 
of  progress.  Docs  it  not  amount  to  a  humiliating  confession  of 
impotence,  not  unlike  to  that  expressed  at  the  close  of  the  Hook 
of  Job  and  throughout  the  tragedy  of  '  1-oust ' ;  namely,  osnr 
incoiupctenry  to  |ii'oiiuiiiuc  a  verdict,  whilst  yet  wr  daro  Slot 
leave  the  question  alone,  or,  ii  we  do  so,  we  do  so  at  our  p 

Such  being  the  views  of  Nature  and  of  Man,  as  presented  in 
these    two  poems,  what,  we   may  ask    in   conclusion,   is  their 
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comparative  ralae  us  oontributiona  toward*  forming  for  our- 
selves a  provisional  philosophy  of  life,  or  framing;  a  Theodicy 
Adapted  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  and  the  modes  of 
thmg-ht  arising  nut  of  It  f 
Looked  at  Iroro  this  point  of  view,  the  Book  of  Job  is  not  a 
-.  :n  likr  that  of  LocTBtiot,  At  R*rum  NtUun't,  nor  a  Natural 
Tkeolojry  in  verso  by  a  Hebrew  philosopher  under  the  influence 
if  *  ike  physical  theology  of  Babylon.'  Slill  less  is  it  one  of 
tboat  productions  of  Kastcrn  thought  in  which  mystical  writers, 
followed  in  this  respect  by  Western  thinkers  of  recent  times,  In 
to 'evolve  a  satisfactory  creed  by  a  process  of  logical  legerde- 
onin.'  It  is  rather  a  bold  attempt  to  emphasize  *  the  explicability 
•if  Providence/  a  reflective  poem  containing  the  *  sacred  philo- 
sophy'of  a  pious  mind.  Much  is  designedly  left  in  shadow; 
bat  thr  dark  neat  is  rendered  less  gloomy  by  the  penetrating 
liminositv  which  comes  of  intuitive  faith.  It  is  unfair  to  speak 
of  it  as  a  '  confused  Thrn.lir-;  .*  fi.r  mm  att«*nipr  is  made  to  itmke 
inadequate  apology  for  Divine  .lustier:  the  Thcophnny  does 
not  amount  to  this,  nor  is  it  intended  ns  an  inspired  explanation 
of  the  problem  which  forms  the  central  interest  of  the  book. 

I.  |  COOChttioii  ih  Irfr,  sn  td  xiH-iik,  in  i 'h  no,  and,  as  I  inn  Ini'ii 
*eU  said,  a  second  part  of  Job  is  still  wanted  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  All  we  have  here  may  be  described  as  a  prepara- 
tion4 towards  a  more  pnrfoct  Kvangelical  Theodicy ;  *  in  other 
words,  it  marks  the  transition  from  religions  thought  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  thai  in  the  New. 

Il  baa  been  said  that,  if  Leibniu  had  only  read  the  Book 
of  Job,  be  would  never  have  attempted  to  writr  his  own 
'Theodiccc/  as  he  would  have  learned  irons  its  conclusion  that 
God  dors  not  regard  with  favour  those  who  set  up  as  apologists 
Of  His  inscrutable  ways.  But  the  critic-ism  is  beside  the  mark. 
The  author  of  Job  may  rather  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  pfw* 
oeoeasors  of  Leibnitz,  whilst  subsoquont  attempts  made  in  the 
nine  direction  are  so  many  steps  towards  a  solution  of  the 
seoblom,  having  a  disciplinary  rather  than  a  didactic  value. 
r*Qs  it  was  the  appointed  task  of  Job  to  dispel  'the  phantom 
of  the  current  creed '  of  his  own  age,  still  haunting  the  human 
niad  in  Christian  lands  now,  that  prosperity  is  invariably  the 
wward  of  righteousness  and  adversity  the  recompense  of  evil- 
<k>en;  that  virtue  and  happiness,  vice  and  misery,  are  closely 
liaked  to  each  other  ns  muse  to  effect,  antecedent  to  consequent. 
There  are  indications  ol  a  restitution  of  all  things,  sparks  of 
■ope  in  a  Hereafter  where  truth  and  goodness  shall  find  their 
vindication,  which  servo  as  n  supplement  of  this  imperfect 
uWury.     True,  they  only   amount   to  hints,   and   are   obscured 
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by  the  surrounding  darkness  of  the  age.  The  popular  religion 
deemed  it  heresy  to  look  beyond  "lie  gloomy  shadowland  || 
-Sheol.  For  this  reason,  in  the  picturesque  diction  of  Professor 
Ileuss,  we  see  in  Job  the  dark  cloud  hovering  over  the  portal  of 
a  future  life.  But  there  is  also  the  occasional  projection  o( 
transcendental  l.ihli  into  the  realms  beyond  man  s  present 
existence,  and  this  marks  an  advance  towards  the  clearer  pro- 
nouncement of  the  teaching  of  Him  who  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  by  the  Gospel.  In  the  epilogue  the  author 
returns,  indeed,  to  the  old  standpoint. — whether  as  a  concession 
to  popular  prejudice,  or  from  a  natural  return  to  rooted  convic- 
tions, or  reluctance  to  break  with  early  prepossessions,  it  it 
impossible  to  say  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  portion  of  thr 
book  would  have  been  omitted,  if  its  intention  had  been  to 
express  a  distinct  hope  of  reward  hereafter.  But,  as  Renin 
puts  it,  '  Qu'iinporte  la  recompense,  quand  Twuvre  est  si  bells 
quelle  renferme  en  elle-mcme  let  promesscs  de  Tinfini?* 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  fact  as  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  uniformity  and  continuity  of  human  thought  that,  even 
supposing  that  the  'Prometheus  Vinctus*  and  Dante's  grest 
poem  and  'Hamlet'  had  never  been  written  to  serve  aa  con- 
necting links  between  two  world-poems  here  under  consideration, 
the  remarkable  likeness  which  they  bear  to  each  other  mokes 
it  quite  easy  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  if  the  three 
thousand  years  of  human  thought  between  them  counted  for 
nothing.  In  the  '  Faust,'  the  grandest  and  most  perfect  product 
of  Germanic  thought,  we  have  what  looks  like  a  natural  con- 
tinuation of  those  inner  communings  of  the  human  mind,  in  its 
reflective  moods  following  the  course  of  nature  and  history  to 
the  root  of  things,  on  the  supposition  that  both  arc  the  outcome 
of  a  rational  process.  In  the  modem  poem  wr  see  exhibited 
the  struggle  of  the  two  eoule  in  every  human  being,  the  higher 
and  lower  self  struggling  for  light  and  freedom  from  the  tram- 
mels of  sinful  propensities.  As  Kuno  Fischer  puts  it,  the 
•  Faust  *  is  a  *  religious  poem  having  for  its  theme  the  guilt  and 
purification  of  a  noble-minded  man,  attracted,  indeed,  by  the 
allurements  of  worldly  enjoyment,  but  never  satisfied  with  it.* 
Here,  too,  we  have  the  presentation  of  two  theories  of  the  uni- 
verse,—one  mechanical,  the  other  dynamic;  one  materialistic 
and  the  other  spiritualistic, — and  Goethe  decides  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  though,  by  reason  of  his  scientific  studies  and  mental  pre- 
possessions, tending  towards  Positivism  and  a  realistic  view  of 
things.  Himself  a  master  in  objective  representation  and  a 
lover  of  the  concrete,  with  an  utter  disrelish  fur  all  abstract 
modes   of   reasoning,   he   never  loses   sight    of  the   ideal,   the 

spiritual 


ipuitual  reality,  underlying  all  phenomena.  It  is  Mcphisto- 
pbeles  who  represents  Realism.  In  1776  Goethe,  indeed,  hiul 
vcitteu  to  Lavatcr  ;  *I  will  not  be  lc<l  astray  by  tasijr  cif  your 
ideals  into  bcinjj  untrue  to  Nature,  good  or  bad/  He  was 
then  in  the  stage  of  pronounced  Naturalism,  and  with  the  rest 
cried  for  a  return  to  Nature  in  that  sense,  and  some  passages 
in  the  first  part  ol  ■  Faust'  are  undoubtedly  conceived  in  this 
spirit  Fin-  :n  ilii»  maturity  nf  judgment  succeeds  the  hoisTorniis 
rWllitions  of  young  Titanic  force,  he  calmly  nnd  steadily  sets 
himself  to  the  preservation  of  the  Ideal  in  an  age  of  faithless 
frivolity.  In  fact,  hit  method  it  that  which  has  become  the 
prevailing  mcthnd  of  philosophy,  under  the  influence  of  scientific 
research  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  namely,  to  bring  about 
as  compromise  between  Realism  and  Idealism,  so  as  to  secure 
objective  troth  without  detriment  to  spirituality  in  the  con- 
«eption  of  it.  Thus  the  phenomenal  world  is  to  Goethe  a 
coloured  picture  of  the  actual  though  unseen  universe,  as  in  the 


All  things  transitory 
But  as  symbols  are  seat : 

Kirth'u  iufliiffictoncy 
Here  grows  into  event.' 


Life  itself  is  compared  to  the  prismatic  colours  in  stream  and 
ruinbow  : 

*  Life  is  not  light,  but  the  refracted  colour.' 

His  is  not  the  '  nightUght  view'  of  Nature,  like  that  of  the 
Chtaccllor,  according  to  whoie  gloomy  dictum — 

1  Nature  is  am  aud  uiiud  is  Devil ; 
Doubt  they  begot  In  shameless  revel, 
Thvir  hybrid  in  deformity.' 

Hi's  U  the  daylight  view  of  tilings  ;  he  admits  the   reality  of 

{iicnomena  ;  he  regards  them  as  •  the  patterns  '  ('  the  copies,' 
■  V.  ;  LrrroOc/7/usra)  *  of  things  iu  the  heavens.1 
Again,  Goethe,  though  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  what 
u  termed  *  the  Religion  of  Culture,'  docs  not  in  the  ■  Faust  *  hold 
up  this  new  faith  as  a  substitute  for  the  old.  On  the  contrary, 
*  careful  study  of  the  second  part  of  *  Faust '  leads  to  a  very 
diiTcrent  conclusion.  Thus  the  change  o(  plan  according  to 
*hich  the  Helen  episode  was  to  form  the  central  point  of 
interest  here,  though  it  received  a  special  impulse  from  the 
inspiring  influence  of  the  Philhellenic  movement  about  1823, 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  Goethe  changed  his   mind  on  the 

subject. 


subject  It  as  no  longer  the  classical  ideal  or  the  cultivation  of 
the  testhelic  fatuities  which  are  to  effect  the  redemption  of  the 
too)  of  Faust.  Helen  represents  the  abstract  sense  of  bcsnlv, 
the  informing  spirit  of  art  and  Hellenism,  the  IkuSs  of  the 
highest  human  culture.  Hut  although  Goethe  gives  a  moral, 
even  a  *  saving  |>owct  to  beauty,'  the  Helen  of  the  second  pan 
of  *  Faust'  dissolves  as  a  phantom  into  air,"  and  the  onion 
between  Helen  and  Faust — ».<r.  the  union  of  Greek  and  Get- 
manic  culture — resolves  itself  into  a  phantasmagoria]  vision. 
So  tbe  recovery  of  the  typical  modern  man,  as  of  Faust  (Goethe 
seems  to  imply),  must  be  brought  about  in  some  other  wav ; 
not  according  to  the  Neopagan  view,  by  the  redemptive  power 
of  beauty,  but  by  the  n-dnnpiiw  power  of  love — I>ivin«?  love, 
that  is,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  too  word.  True,  Go«*h* 
wavers  between  the  two  points  of  view,  but  bis  final  pronounce- 
ment in  the  conversations  with  Kckermann  leaves  no  doubt  oo 
the  subject.  Quoting  the  following  lines  as  thr  *  krv  to  Faust's 
redemption/ 

•  The  noble  Spirit  is  now  free, 

And  saved  from  evil  scheming : 
Whoe'er  aspires  unweariedly 
Is  not  beyond  redeeming ; 
And  if  ho  feels  the  graco  of  Love, 

That  from  on  high  is  given. 
The  blessed  hosts  that  wait  above 
Shall  welcome  him  to  heaven  1 ' 
be  continued : — 

"This  in  quite  in  harmony  *Uh  our  religious  viuws,  necording  to 
■which  it  i«  not  through  <mp  own  cit'nrt  that  w«  obtaiu  salvation,  but 
through  Divine  grace  added  ...  In  Faust  himself  we  hare  an  ever 
higher  and  purer  activity  to  the  end,  and  Eternal  Love  coming  to  bis 
nasistance  from  ahnvn.' 

In  the  « Faust/  too,  as  in  Job,  wc  have  a  partial  solution  of  tbe 
final  question  whether  here  or  hereafter  is  the  true  goal  of  life. 
There  are  indeed  passages  which  suggest  the  idea  that  Goethe 
nelieved  in  the  promise  for  this  life  only  ;  such  as  when  in  the 
first  part  Faust  says  to  Mephistopbeles  : — 

'  The  There  my  scruples  nought  increases. 

When  thou  bast  dashed  this  world  to  pieces, 

•  •  •  •  « 
Horo  on  this  earth  my  pleasures  bnvo  tboir  aourooA.' 


•  In  ■  loiter  to  Hottor,  written  in  1827,  Goethu  tall*   H  ■]<««  "tun  fnnfsb- 
pnrlm  <r«poniit.'     It  necapieri  him  at    (iu.tm.K    fmm    177*  I   bat* 

i  itn-l  <;,»  i!v  in  Ibstx  oorffosponitsnM  in  I  Sou  spook  of  Uvlens  ns  ' ' 
4*v  Gmsujif'  im  tin  whole  second  part  of  *  Faast' 
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of  tbe  following,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  part : — 

■  Tho  view  beyond  is  barred  immutably : 

0  fool,  who  thou  his  bliuktug  oyos  diroctcth  ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

1  :  m  lot  li  m  stood   and  look  aronnd  him  well  f 
This  world  moans  Bornothing  to  tho  capable ! ' 

There  arc,  however,  many  nther  jwssage* — but  more  particuhu I  > 
in  the  concluding  scene,  when  the  angel*  carry  away  *  Kaustcns 
Un*terllicftC4f — whicii  establish  the  opposite  theory.  Wc  will 
ooly  quote  the  one  before  the  Eaiter  morning  scene : — 

'  A  new  day  beokona  to  a  newer  nbore  1 ' 

Wm  Goethe  undecided,  then,  or  neutral  in  this  important 
Question  ?  Was  his  belief  hi  iimnoriality  a  '  vague  perhaps,'  nr 
did  be  seek  refuge  in  come  kind  of  Sweden borgi an  mysticism,  as 
la  ail  vers*:  though  ablet  rhic  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion 
suggests?  Fortunately  Goethe  has  left  a  record  of  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  which  settles  the  point.  In  1829 — that  is,  three 
jears  before  his  desth — be  said  to  Hckermann : — 

•Man  mnat  bolievo  In  immortality  .  .  .  the  conviction  of  onr  con- 
usuod  cxiatonoo  comas  from  tho  idea  of  activity.  For  if  I  continuo 
towork  without  intcrmistuon  till  the  end  comes,  Nature  is  bound  to 
ssssgn  to  me  another  form  of  existence  if  the  present  can  uo  longer 
•attain  my  spirit: 

And  what,  it  onav  be  naked,  is  the  plank   thrown  across  the 

chasm  between  the  two  worlds  ?   By  what  bridge  do  mortals  pass 

from  tho  seen  to  the   unseen    universe,  according   to   Goethe? 

Here,  again,  there  are  numberless   passages   in    his  writing*  tn 

laow  how  closely  he  approached,  as  he  does  in  the  climax  ot 

tar  Faust  liagcdy,  to  the  Christian  standpoint.     Like  one  of 

hu  own   English  admirers,  in  whom,  too,  a  tendency  to  intcl- 

Uttual  scepticism  could  not  eradicate  entirely  Christian  modes 

"f  thought,  Goethe  indicates  what  Matthew  Arnold  has  hapj'iU 

tailed  '  the  method  and  the  secret  of  Jesus/  i.e.  repentance  and 

uSa  inner  process  of    religious  regeneration.     Those  of  our 

nadcrs  whom  this  statement  may  take  by  surprise  may  sec  a 

Bomber    of   passages    collected    D¥    Dr.   r'rnst    Melxer   in    his 

Puapblet     entitled   'Goothcs    Ethitche    Anaicbtcn '    (Neisse, 

i.  or  in   Dr.   Vogel's  'Goethe*  Sclharzeugnisse  fiber  seine 

$*Uung   arur    Religion'    (Leipzig,    1888),    to    bear    out    this 

Mstrtion,  though   wc  have  no  room  here  to  quote  them  in  full. 

Bat  one  of  them  may  be  made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  which  in 

part  is  quoted   by  Matthew  Arnold   without  the  sequel,  which 

only 
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only  exists  in  manuscript,  and  docs  not  appear  in  tb< 

wnilt  : — 

1  Dio  and  ro-oxist 
Or  cIbo  thou  art 
A  gloomy  guest 
On  thin  dark  earth. 

•         •         • 

■  Long  sinoe  havo  I  striven  j 
At  last  lit vo  1  yiohloi : 
Wbon  tbo  old  uiftu  diufcolvoa. 
The  now  man  ariROB.' 

Here  then,  again,  as  in  the  denouement  of  Job,  we  note  a 
yearning  after  a  return  to  some  kind  of  faith  in  God's  moral 
government  of  the  world,  to  something  resembling  the  autho- 
ritative foundations  of  belief,  resting  on  a  somewhat  broader 
basis  than  the  *  foundation  truths'  of  the  vulgar.  la  Goethe's 
*  Faust,'  then,  as  a  reflection  of  the  mental  struggles  of  its 
author,  we  have  a  gallant  attempt  to  reconcile  science  with 
faith,  culture  with  religion,  gmKtical    virws   of   life    with    the 

firinciples  of  Christian  eschatology.  Here  at  the  close  of  his 
ife,  completing  the  work  begun  in  his  youth,  almost  pro- 
phetically the  poet  expresses  tht>  yearning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  at  the  moment  of  its  expiration,  to  find  its  way  back  to 
the  buoyant  hopes  and  firm  convictions  of  the  ages  of  faith,  aod 
this  without  sacrificing  truth  or  committing  intellectual  mid  b 
In  short,  Goethe's  *  Faust,'  his  alter  ego,  the  most  complete  and 
the  most  reliable  history  of  his  own  experiences  and  intellectual 
vicissitudes, culminates  in  the  idea  which  is  fast  becoming  the 
ruling  idea  of  the  most  thoughtful  men  of  our  day,  whatever 
their  mental  prepossessions  otherwise  may  be,  that  *  science  and 
faith  are  not  intended  to  exclude,  but  to  form  the  complement 
of,  each  other.1 


(     2*1     ) 


Abt.  X. —  The  Transvaal  Trouble;    !tow  it  arose.      By  John 
Martineau.      London,  1896. 

THE  termination  of  the  Trial  at  Hat  marked  the  dote  of 
what  we  may  call  the  first  chapter  in  the  Hocr-Uitlander 
controversy.  The  Report  of  the  South  African  Committee  of 
Enquiry  marks  the  close  of  the  second  chapter.  During  the 
dinner  period  public  attention  was  mainly  concentrated  on  the 
Jameson  Raid.  During  the  latter  period  public  interest  has 
been  principally  concentrated  on  the  issue  whether  the  Boer- 
Uitlandcr  controversy,  of  which  the  Raid  was  merely  a  side 
incident,  might  not  necessitate  the  direct  intervention  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  affairs  of  South  Africa.  It  is  this  issue  which 
chiefly  concerns  us  at  the  present  moment ;  and  we  propose  in 
ibis  article  only  to  deal  with  the  Raid  in  as  far  as  it  bears,  for 
good  or  for  bad,  on  the  relations  between  the  British  Lmpirc 
and  the  South  African  Republic. 

The  result  of  the  trial  which  ended  in  the  conviction  of 
Dr.  Jameson  and  his  fellow-prisoners  was  received  in  this 
country  with  acquiescence,  if  not  with  approval.  No  doubt 
pablic  opinion  hesiuted  to  endorse  the  extreme  view  taken  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  legal  interpretation  of  the  Foreign 
Knlistment  Act.  No  doubt,  too,  popular  sentiment  would  have 
preferred  the  infliction  of  a  more  lenient  sentence.  This  senti- 
ment, however,  was  satisfied  when  the  action  of  the  Home 
Office  modified  th#*  punishment  Awarded  to  the  prisoners  to  that 
assigned  to  first-class  misdemeanants.  The  general  verdict  of 
the  country  may  be  said  to  have  been  to  the  effect  that  a  grave 
offence  had  been  committed  against  the  laws  of  England  as 
well  as  against  a  friendly  State  ;  that  the  offenders,  whatever 
their  motives  may  have  been,  deserved  punishment;  and  that 
the  punishment  inflicted,  even  if  somewhat  excessive,  was 
necrasnry  in  order  to  make  amends  for  the  outrage  of  which 
the  South  African  Republic  had  jutt  cause  to  complain. 
England,  it  was  considered,  had  fully  discharged  a  painful 
duty,  and,  having  so  discharged  it,  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  Transvaal  would  redress  the  grievances  forming  the  sole 
excuse  for  the  rash  attempt,  of  which  the  prisoners  at  1  loilo- 
way  hail  been  at  once  the  leaders  and  the  victims.  The  above 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Man  in  the 
Sueet  a  year  ago;  it  cannot  truly  he  said  to  be  quite  his 
opinion  to-day.  It  is,  we  think,  worth  while  to  indicate  the 
causes  which  kavc  led  to  this  change  of  sentiment. 

The  prisoners  convicted  at  the  Trial  at  Bar  practically  nfferrd 
do  defence.    Assuming  the  view  of  the  law  taken  \rj  \\»  ^tA^t* 
Vol  18&—A'o.  J/V.  B  to 
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to  be  correct  then*  COnld  he  no  question  as  U3  lhcir  legsd  guilt, 
and — contrary,  as  we  believe,  to  the  advice  of  their  counsel — no 
nttempt  was  made  by  them  to  extenuate  the  moral  gravity  of 
the  offence  of  which  thoy  stood  charged,  This  conduct  was 
Olllj  i  DBAlfUl  with  the  extraordinary  loyalty  all  the  parties  to 
the  Raid  have  displayed  towanU  ea*'h  i.ther.  The  defence 
which  most  of  the  pTMOOWl  could  have-  set  up  might  to  some 
extent  have  told  against  the  others;  but  in  the  long  run  it 
might  have  been  better  if  the  whole  facta  had  been  made  known 
at  the  time. 

The  War  Office,  shortly  after  the  Trial  at  Uar,  informed  the 
convicted  i»m>^r«  l\mt  t!u_>  iiiusi  vml  in  their  resignations. 
We  fail  to  see  how  any  other  decision  could  hare  been  coanc 
to,  especially  after  the  language  employed  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  his  summing  up  and  in  passing  sentence.  His 
l.ouWhip  went  out  of  his  way  to  express  his  opinion  that  the 
prisoners  had  been  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence  in  taking  part 
in  the  Raid  ;  and  unless  the  military  authorities  were  prepared 
to  dispute  the  verdict  and  the  sentence  of  tho  Court,  they  could 
hardly  allow  officers  who  had  been  convicted  of,  and  were 
suffering  imprisonment  tor,  i  criminal  offence,  to  retain  their 
commissions  in  Her  Majesty's  service.  This  decision,  however, 
gave  great  umbrage  to  the  officers  and  their  friends.  Sir  John 
Willouphby,  who  had  been  the  military  commander  ul  du 
Raid,  frit,  it  his  duty  to  write  to  the  U'ar  Offim  protesting 
ncainst  the  justice  of  this  virtual  dismissal  from  the  service,  on 
flu  irrniiud  dial  liis  limtlirT  officers  had  been  givi  n  in  under- 
stand that  in  invading  the  territory  of  the  South  African 
Republic  they  were  acting  with  the  approval,  or  at  any-  rale 
with  the  cognizance,  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

If  Sir  John  Willoughby's  statement  had  been  capable  of 
being  confirmed  by  legal  evidence,  his  demand  that  the  dis- 
missed officers  ought  by  right  to  be  re-instated  in  their  military 
rank,  would  have  been  unanswerable.  The  officers  in  question 
had  been,  to  use  the  technical  expression,  '  seconded '  fur 
Mrviea  in  the  forces  of  the  Chartered  Company*  If,  as 
laymen,  we  may  express  an  opinion  on  a  military  matter,  the 
practice  of  secondment  seems  to  us  as  objectionable  as  the  word 
itself  is  ungraramatical.  In  virtue  of  this  practice  a  British 
olliicr  is  permitted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  War  Ofice, 
to  take  service  in  a  force  not  under  the  direct  control  of  u> 
Uuci-n  or  uf  the  CoiiunuiidcL-in-Chicf,  and  yet  to  icuin  I 
rank  in  the  Queen's  service,  and  to  return  to  that  s- 
holding  the  same  position  as  he  would  have  held  if  be  aw 
remained  with  his  regiment.     We  quite  admit  that  thesrsxss 
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secondment  Las  in  many  cases  been  found  convenient  in 
practice,  as  it  has  enabled  our  Government  to  exercise  an 
indirect  military  authority  over  States  in  whose  fortunes,  as  in 
Egypt,  this  country  is  interested,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
an/  direct  assumption  of  responsibility.  The  system,  however, 
is  unsound  in  principle.  Its  unsoundness  was  exhibited  in  the 
present  instance.  Some  half-dozen  young  British  officers  were 
srcond*d  for  svrvice  in  the  forces  o(  the  Chartered  Company. 
Tbcy  were  subject,  we  presume,  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
military  service.  The  first  of  these  rules  is  that  of  implicit 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  commanding  officers.  On  the 
Continent  this  duty  of  obodiOQC*  is  absolute  In  France  and 
Germany,  and,  we  believe,  in  all  the  chief  Continental  States, 
DO  legal  action  can  lie  against  any  soldier  who  commits  any 
orJtaice  whatever  Against  the  criminal  or  civil  laws  of  the  State, 
provided  he  can  prove  that  he  committed  this  offence  in 
obsdienc*  to  the  orders  of  his  commanding  officer.  Hit 
superior  officer  may  be  punished  if  the  order  was  illegal  ;  but 
(be  subordinate  officer  remains  exempt  from  the  possibility  of 
punishment.  It  moy  be  sold  that  in  England  no  such  absolute 
iamunity  exists;  and  that  a  seconded  officer  ought  In  know 
taat  in  taking  part  in  the  invasion  of  a  friendly  State  he  is  an 
accomplice  in  an  illegal  action.  It  ii,  however,  hardly  reason- 
able to  assume  that  subalterns  in  the  British  army  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act, 
•specially  as  this  Act  has  been  interpreted  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice;  and  even  if  they  had  thoroughly  mastered  this  somr- 
soat  obscure  document,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  act  on 
toeir  own  unassisted  judgment.  They  were  assured  by  their 
wpcrior  officer,  in  whom  they  bad  every  reason  to  place 
confidence,  that  the  expedition,  in  which  they  were  ordered  to 
take  part,  was  undertaken  with  thfl  IcBOwtadgl  aOd  sanction  of 
tie  British  Government*  So  military  authority  could  blame 
■sea  if  their  answer  was  virtually  u  repetition  of  Tennyson*s 
auootts  line,  '  theirs  not  to  reason  why/  It  may  be  urged 
S'ain,  that  after  the  officers  hnd  learned  through  the  message  of 
*as  High  Commissioner  that  the  expedition  was  illegal,  they 
I  ound  U>  comply  with  tin-  i  in  In  *  <»(  the  (auvernuient,  i\rn 
if  the  leaders  of  the  Raid  decided  upon  advancing.  Legally, 
•bis  may  be  so  ;  but  from  a  military  point  of  view,  it  is  not  so. 
To  ask  a  number  of  young  officers  to  doscrt  their  comrades  on 
too  ere  of  a  battle,  to  persuade  the  troops  they  were  appointed 
to  Wad  to  follow  them  in  their  desertion,  and  to  surrender  to  the 
*ucmy,  for  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  effect  their 
retreat,  would  be  to  violate  every  tradition  which  in  tnQ  fetVTvCu, 

U   -  avuv; 
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army  regulate!  the  conduct  of  officers  and  gentlemen.  The  refusal 
of  the  seconded  officers  to  drccil  the  expedition  afier  they  Lid 
learned  that  it  was  forbidden  by  the  Imperial  authorities  in 
South  Africa,  may  have  constituted  an  offence  against  the  law ; 
but  in  common  tense  and  common  justice  this  refusal  could  not, 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  regarded  as  an 
0O8B66  of  which  the  military,  as  well  as  the  legal  authorities  at 
home,  were  bound  to  take  cognizance. 

We  derm  it  necessnry  to  dwell  somewhat  at   length  on  thia 
protest   against    the   enforced   resignation    imposed    upon    the 

is  at  I bdloway,  because  though  the  issue  raised  thflnl 
of  subsidiary  importance,  it  had  indirectly  n  very  great  effect  on 
the  course  of  subsequent  events.      If  these  statements  in  Sir  John 
Willoughby  s  letter  were  correct,  And  if  thn  '  seconded  '  officers 
who  acted  under  his  orders  were  led  to  believe,  whether  JQjtlj 
or  unjustly,  that  the  Raid  was  undertaken  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Government  at  home,  it  is  obvious  that,  from  a  rniliuji 
point  nf  view,  they  had   committed   no   offence  for  which  thev 
could  fairly  be  deprived  of  their  commission.     To  hold  other- 
wise would  be  destructive  of  all  miliiary  discipline.     Whether 
Sir  John  made  his  statement  in  good  faith,  or  whether  be  had 
:ii]*'i|ii:ite  grounds  for  believing  1  its  own  assertions,  is  of  coo 
a   different   question.       Hut   we   arc    convinced    any    military 
authority  would  support  us  in  saying  that,  even  if  the  statement 
in   question   had   been   n   wilful   and   deliberate  falsehood,  the 
subalterns  to  whom   it  was  made  by  their  commanding   < 
committed  no  breach  of  discipline,  if,  on  the  faith  of  this  state- 
ment,  they   look  part   in   the   Raid.     So  long  as  these  officers 
were  in  prison  for  the  commission  of  what,  technically  at  any 
rate,  was  a  criminal  offence,   it   was   impossible  to  reverse  tht 
decision  by  which  they  had   been   called   upon  to  resign  their 
commissions.      .Nor  was   it   possible   at  the  date  at  which  this 
protest  was  made  to  institute  the   necessary  enquiries  into  taf 
evidence,  on  the  strength  of  which  Sir  John  VVilloujrbby  bad 
declared   to  his  brother  officers   that    the    .Inmrtnn    Raid  wss 
undertaken  with  the  knowledge,  if  not  with  the  actual  sanction, 
of  Her  Majesty's  Gowiiiinml,      This  impossibility   was  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  Parliamentary  Committee  had  been  appointed  t» 
examine  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Raid.     Any  imroediatr 
action  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office  was  therefore  not  csJW 
for.      But  the  Minister  for  War  felt  it  necei  'nform  his 

colleagues  of  the  protest  made  by  Sir  John  Willoughby,  st 
the  grounds  upon  which  this  protest  was  based. 

At  n  later  stage  we  shall  endeavour  to  offer  some  explsnr 
of  the  circumstances,  under  which  a  statement,  not  in  accord*!** 

v.uh 
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with  fact,  was   made,   as  wr  believe   in  perfect  good  faith  and 
with  considerable   a  priori  reasons   for   the  belief  in  its  truth 
entertained    by    its    author.     For    th*    present   we    are  only 
concerned  with  the  indirect  results  of  this  protest.      The  com- 
on  made  to   the  War  Office  necessarily  called  for  the 
attention  of   the   Ministry.      It  was  obvious  that  if  there 
any  adequate   foundation    for    the    assertion  that  the  Raid 
hod  been  undertaken  with   the   tacit  approval,  or  even  with  the 
knowledge  of  unv  lending  member  of  the  Ministry,  the  Govern- 
ment was  placed  in  a  most  false  position,  alike  towards  Parlia- 
ment, the  South  African   Republic,  and   the  country   at   large. 
Suipicion,  if  such  a  term  can  fairly  he  used  in  this  connection, 
pointed  at  once   to  the  Minister  tor  the  Colonies.     If  wc  arc 
correctly  informed,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  communicated  with 
by  his  colleagues  on  the  subject,  and  replied  forthwith  that 
there  was  not  a  word   of  truth   in   the  charge,   in   as  far  as  bfl 
himself  was  concerned  ;  and  that  to  the   best  of  his  belief  and 
knowledge,    there   was   as    little    foundation  for  tin-  rlmrge  .i* 
affecting  nay  of  the  orticials  of  his  department.     Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's denial   settled   the   question    for  his  colleagues,   and   the 
wait  1ms  amply  justified  their  reliance  upon  his  good  faith. 
If  the  matter  had  rested  there,  no  great  harm  would  have  been 
dot*.      Unfortunately  it  gradually  got  bruited  abroad  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  charged,  by  persons  who  had  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  Raid,  with  having  been  cognizant  beforehand  of  the 
rising  at  Johannesburg,  of  which  the  Raid  formed  an  incident, 
ud    had,   in   conversation,   if   not    in    writing,  expressed    his 
ipproral  of  the   attempt   to  upset   the  Government  of  Pretoria 
**  an  armril  demonstration  supported  from  without.     The  fact 
tbat   the    War   Office   had    received    a  letter    from   Sir  John 
VVUiDUgbby,  impugning  the  justice  of  the  removal  of  his  brother 
oCcers  from  tbeir  posts  in  the  army,  was  magnified  by  popular 
ruaoar  into  a  statement   that   there  was  evidence  in  existence 
cstvicting    the   Colonial    Office   of   complicity    ia    the    Raid, 
loser  on,   when  it  became  evident  that  the  Ministry  hud  not 
|  vfefednswn     their    confidence    in    Mr.    Chamberlain,    it    was 
currently  asserted  that  no  real  enquiry  was  to  be  held,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  production    of  evidence  which,   it  was  alleged, 
'f'uhl,  if  produced,  convict  the  most  prominent  member  of  the 
Liberal    Unionist  Section  of  the  Ministry  of  complicity   with 
fe  raiders. 

These  floating  reports  and   rumours  were  seized  upon  by  the 
KtMtitM  editor  of  the  '  Pall  Mail  Gazette*  in  the  days  of  its 
fissile  against  the  so-called  Maiden  Tribute,  to  create  a  new 
tastkm  in  his  •  Review  of  Reviews.'     Wc  have  no  wufcx  v> 
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say  anything  unkindly  of  Mr.  Stead.  He  is  ■  writer  of  con- 
siderablc  though  crude  ability ;  he  is  a  sincere  rrfuruaer, 
though  hit  aeal  is  without  knowledge ;  ho  it  a  genuine  phiUn- 
tluopist,  though  hi*  charity  oorcn  a  multitude  of  errors.  AJht 
du  riccte  Peter  the  Hermit,  he  preaches  crusade  after  cruaad*, 
conducted  with  head-lilies,  leaded-type,  sensational  paragraph*, 
and  all  the  artifices  of  latter-day  journalistic  advertisement. 
These  artifices  were  all  called  into  requisition  in  order  to  attract 
attention  to  Mr.  Stead's  '  History  of  a  Mystery,*  which  was  to 
form  the  Christmas  Number  of  his  *  Keview  of  Reviews-'  In 
the  inaugural  advertisement  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  depicted  on 
the  frontispiece  as  cowering  before  a  closet  in  which  a  skeleton 
was  exposed.  The  article  professing  to  contain  the  promised 
disclosures  was  found,  on  its  publication,  lo  contain  nothing 
betuiid  vague  insinuations  unsuppuitnl  by  videnCC  Its  publi- 
cation was  excused  on  the  plea  that  the  object  of  the  editor  was 
to  furnish  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  an  opportunity  of  learning 
and  contradicting  the  reports  which  were  current  as  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  Raid.  The  excuse  offered  may  hare  been 
seriously  intended  ;  but,  if  so,  it  only  confirms  our  conviction 
that  Mr.  Stead,  if  formidable  as  an  assailant,  is  still  more  for- 
midable as  a  supporter.  All  wo  need  say  further  on  this  sal 
is,  that  after  the  publication  of  the  *  History  of  a  Mystery  '  tb» 
Government  hail  no  opt  ion  errept  to  insist  on  a  Parliamentary 
Enquiry  taking  place  in  due  form,  whatever  might  be  the  con- 
sequences. The  decision  thus  forced  upon  them  was  reyrettsbtc 
in  the  public  interest. 

Meanwhile  the  events  which  had  occurred  in  the  interval 
between  the  Trial  at  Bar  and  the  meeting  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  February  last  bad  had  u  considerable  •iTcct  on  public 
opinion  at  home,  Apnrt  from  anv  question  of  the  intrimi'- 
justice  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  I)r.  Jameson  and  his  officers, 
experience  had  shown  that  the  sentence  was  not  of  the  lijrht 
character  which  it  was  originally  represented  as  being.  Th» 
confinement  of  a  prison  had  proved  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
almost  every  one  of  the  prisoners,  and  in  Dr.  Jameson's  ease  it 
promised  to  be  fatal.  One  after  the  other  the  prisoners  had  to 
oe  remitted  the  major  portion  of  their  sentences,  and  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Jameson,  hi*  fr-lmsr,  »r  h»vc  tin-  bnt  authority  for 
saying,  was  only  granted  just  in  time  to  save  his  life.  Of 
course,  the  fact  that  the  sentences  passed  proved  to  be  unduly 
severe,  does  not  affect  the  abstract  iustico  of  the  conviction  or 
of  the  sentence.  But  the  fact  tended  undoubtedly  to  create  a 
general  impression  abroad  that  there  was  no  nVed  for  any 
further  enquiry.     The   chief  offenders   on   the   Raid  bad  been 
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rieted  and  punished.  Mr.  Rhodes  hid  resigned  his  scat  on 
the  Board  of  the  Chartered  Company,  and  by  bis  resignation 
hid  been  apparently  deprived  of  the  authority  required  to  carry 
act  Cbo  ttterprise  to  which  his  life  had  been  devoted.  It  was 
therefore  frit  th.*t  ennugh  had  \\ecn  done  on  our  side,  and  that 
the  time  had  come  tar  President  Kriiger  to  meet  the  conciliatory 
action  of  iha  British  Government  l>y  corretjHinding  concessions 
in  the  Transvaal. 

The  Raid  had  never  commended  itself  to  public  opinion  nt 
borne.  The  armed  invasion  of  the  Transvaal  seemed  more 
outrageous  to  Englishmen  within  the  four  seat  than  it  did  ID 
English  residents  in  South  Africa — a  country  in  which  raids 
Mre  been  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  whose  history  might  not 
enf airly  be  said  to  consist  of  n  series  of  raids.  Our  national 
aversion  to  illegal  action  was  increased  when  it  was  found  that  the 
attempt  to  upset  the  South  African  Republic  by  vinlnnci  had 
not  only  tailed,  but  had  not  been  prosecuted  with  the  reckless 
ilsring  which  is  required  to  dignify  a  failure;  and  that  the 
ps«M,  on  which  the  Raid  was  alleged  to  have  been  aodejtftlMB, 
•ere  more  ur  less  <if  a  fictitious  character.  Then,  too,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  so  called  *  flotation  '  telegrams  created,  however 
•iy,  a  genet  si  Impression  thai  both  the  rising  and  the 
Ksid  bod  been  the  outcome  of  Stock  Kxchnngo  speculations ; 
the  release  by  President  Kriiger  of  Dr.  Jameson  and  his 
Ullow-pri  soner*  was  regarded  at  homo  as  ft  proof  of  the  magnani- 
nity  of  the  Boers.      \Vc  do  not  hesitate  to  *ay  that,  if  at  this 

Sod,  the  President  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Colonial 
ce,  and  had  come  over  to  England  to  discuss  the  matters  nt 
issue  between  the  British  Uitlanders  in  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Sjoth  African  Republic,  he  would  have  been  certain  of  n 
cardial  reception  on  the  part,  not  only  of  the  British  Govcrn- 
sssnt,  Lot  ol  the  British  public. 

rval  which  had  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of 
lie  Raiders  in  Kngland  and  the  Trial  at  Bar  popular  sentiment 
k  respect  to  President  Kr  tiger  had  undergone  considerable 
Modification.  The  questions,  whether  Dr.  Jameson's  forces  had 
tndcrcd  on  condition  of  their  lives  being  spared,  and 
ler  ihe  leaders  of  the  Johannesburg  insurrection  had  agreed 
lay  down  their  arms  on  the  understanding  that  the  insurgents 
sere  to  receive  a  lull  pardon,  are  never  likely  to  be  answered 
dvely  ono  way  or  the  other.  It  is  certain  there  were 
rrstAndingt  on  both  sides.  How  fftr  these  misunder- 
standings were  doc  to  accident  or  deliberate  design,  is  a  point 
•  Inch  will  always  remain  doubtful.  But  the  general  impres- 
sion left  on  the  mind  of  the  British  public  bj  these  controversies 
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was  that  the  Boers  had,  to  say  the  least,  displayed  slurp  practice 
in  dealing  with  our  countrymen  in  the  Transvaal,  and  that 
Hritiih  interests  had  been  roost  inefficiently  defended  bj  the 
High  Commissioner  and  by  the  then  British  Agent  at  Pretoria. 
Again,  the  needless  condemnation  of  the  chief  insurgents  to 
death,  the  irregularity,  as  it  seemed  to  Englishmen,  of  their 
trial,  the  conditions  on  which  the  death  penalty  bod  been  un- 
graciously commuted,  and  the  ctiunnous  fines  inflicted  indis- 
criminately on  all  the  prisoners  accused  of  having  participated 
in  any  way  in  the  abortive  rising,  were  distasteful,  not  only  to 
onr  British  pride,  but  to  our  British  sense  of  justice.  With  the 
trial,  conviction,  and  punishment  of  Dr.  Jameson  and  his 
officers,  the  common  opinion  of  his  countryman  was  tint  we?  hail 
done  our  duty,  and  that  the  Government  of  Pretoria  bad  now,  ia 
their  turn,  to  do  whai  was  right  and  fnir. 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  such  an  expectation  was  not 
unreasonable.  But  wliethei  n-HMJiuiMe  ur  otherwise,  it  VM  not 
fulfilled.  The  Boers,  in  common,  for  that  matter,  with  all 
ignorant  and  scmi-c  ivilizcd  communities,  do  not  comprehend  the 
notion  of  abstract  justice.  Their  idea  of  public  duty  is  that 
every  one  should  stand  by  his  own  people,  and  when  they  saw 
that  the  British  Government  did  not  stand  by  the  British 
insurgents  or  the  British  Haiders,  they  attributed  this  forbear- 
ance to  some  sinister  motive.  It  never  entered  the  Boer  mind 
that  our  action  could  be  the  result  of  principle*  In  consequence 
the  attitude  of  our  Government  inspired  distrust  rather  than 
confidence  in  the  Transvaal.  The  reeling  oi  the  ordinary  Boers 
was  that  the  time  had  come  to  assert  the  permanent  suprrmary 
of  the  Dutch  over  the  British  in  the  South  African  Republic  for 
once  and  for  all.  This  feeling  was  shared  by  President  Kr  tiger, 
though  ho  may  have  doubted  the  possibility  of  its  gratification. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  thai  the  President  is  more  kindly 
disposed  towards  England  than  the  mass  of  his  country-men. 
On  the  contrary,  the  general  dislike  of  the  Boers  to  the  English 
interloper  is  intensified  in  the  ease  of  the  President  by  bit 
personal  animosity  towards  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  time  after  time 
has  baffled  his  designs,  and  whom  he  regards  as  tbft  living 
personification  of  the  courage,  energy  and  mastery  which  have 
created  the  British  Empire.  But  though  a  fanatical  foe  to 
England,  President  Krugcr  has  more  knowledge  of  the  world 
than  the  common  Boer,  and  knows  that  if  it  ever  comes  to  war 
England  is  bound  to  win.  His  policy  is  therefore  to  under- 
mine gradually  the  hold  of  Great  Britain  upon  South  Africa,  tu 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  Transvaal  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  far  as  this  con  be  done  without  giving  any  ground  far  direct 
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tion  on  tho  part  of  England,  and  if  ever  England 
should  display  any  Kiiooi  intention  of  Intervening,  to  avert 
intervention  by  partial  concessions. 

The  prosecution  of  Dr.  Jameson   and   bis  fellow* offenders  !•_> 
the  Government,  and  the  acquiescence  of  tho  British  public  in 
their  conviction  and  imprisonment,  confirmed  President  Kriigcr 
in    hit  conviction  that  England   is  to  averse  to  the  idea  of 
another  Transvaal  war,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal,  pro- 
vocation may  safely  be  carried  to  the  utmost  limit  short  of  an 
actual  declaration   of  independence.      In  this  opinion   be   was 
confirmed  by  the  news  that  the  Liberal   party  and   their  organs 
in  the  press  were  persistently  denouncing  the  British  Govern- 
ment whenever  it.  displayed  any  desire  to  uphold  the  rights  of 
the  British  Uitlandcrs.      From  the  date  of  the  Jameson  trial  the 
policy   of  the  South  African   Republic  became  therefore  more 
distinctly  hostile  to   British   interests.     Arms  and  ammunition 
were   purchased   in   large   quantities   in    Europe,      Forts    were 
built  at  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg,  and  special  encouragement 
was  given  to  German  emigrants — that  is,  to  men  in  the  prime 
ttl  life— who,  having  passed   through  the  compulsory  military 
Kxvice  of  the  Fatherland,  could  at  a  very  short  notice  be  con- 
Trtted   into   soldier*   in   the  Transvaal   army.     The  Volkirnad, 
st  the   President's   instigation,   passed   a   number  of  laws,   all 
deliberately  framed  so  as  to  check  British  immigration  into  the 
Irtnsvaal,   to   render   the   position    of   the    Uitlandcrs    almost 
intolerable  to  man  of  English  birth,  and  to  assert  in  every  way 
possible  the  legal,  political  and  social  supremacy  of  the  Boers, 
or  the   Alien*   Act   the  South    African    Republic  claimed   the 
right   to   expel   any   Uitlander    not  n   burgher  of  the  State  at 
Wr  own  free  will  and  pleasure,  while  no  appeal   against  the 
justice  of  the  expulsion  was  allowed  to  bo  made  to  the  Courts 
>!  Law.      By  the  Immigration  Act  no  Uitlander  could  enter  the 
fcrritory  of  the  Republic  unless   he  could    satisfy    the   local 
Authorities  that  he  had  private  means  of  his  own,  or  had  secured 
permanent    employment;   and   even   if  he  could   comply    with 
tbese  conditions,  be  was  not  allowed  to  enter  unless  he  was 
t>mrided  with  a  passport   in   due  form   from   his  own   Govern* 
•Tient.     By  the  Press  Act  any   newspaper  could   be  suppressed, 
■Hid  its  editor  and  contributor  might  be  expelled  without  trial, 
-1.  in  the  opinion  of  the   Executive,  the  newspaper   contained 
**Tk*thins;  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth.     By 
tfce  Public  Assemblies  Act  political  meetings  were  practically 
prohibited,  and  any  criticism  of  the  action  of  the  Government, 
whether  written  or  spoken,  was  sufficient   to  justify  the  arrest 
**d  expulsion  of  its  author.     As  some  ninety  |>er  cent,  of  the 
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UitUnders  are  British  subject*,  these  alterations  in  the  laws, 
though  nominally  directed  ogainit  all  foreigners,  were  really 
directed  against  Englishmen. 

Meanwhile  nothing  whatever  was  done  towards  according 
the  Uitlandcrs  any  sort  of  effective  franchise.  No  sincere 
attempt  was  made  to  redress  the  practical  grievances  of  * 
the  mining  industry,  or  in  other  words,  the  Uitlandcr  Industry, 
had  to  complain.  A  law,  prohibiting  the  sslc  of  intoxicating 
liquor  to  natives,  was  indeed  passed,  which  was  excellent  in 
theory,  hut  which  proved  worthless  in  practice,  owing  to  the. 
fact  that  the  Boers  arc  the  chief  illicit  purveyors  of  liquor  to 
the  natives,  and  that  the  local  courts  refuspil  t<'  <  >nYtc1  aay 
Boer  who  was  accused  of  having  sold  liquor  surreptitiously  to 
the  Kaflirs.  The  Volksrnnd  made  a  grant  lor  the  purpose  of 
providing  English  teaching  for  English  children  in  the  State 
xrliiKiU.  This  giiint,  however,  was  LItticOrfiGUBl  in  amount 
compared  with  the  grant  fur  the  teaching  of  the  children  of 
the  13ocr  minority,  while  whatever  benefit  it  might  have  con- 
ferred was  neutralized  by  the  provision  that  the  tuition  given 
to  English  children  must  be  imparted  cither  by  Dutch  teachers, 
or  by  English  teachers  who  were  conversant  with  Boer-Dutch, 
The  dynamite  monopoly  and  the  privileged  position  of  the 
Netherlands  Railwny  Company  were  maintained  unimpaired. 
The  exorbitant  import  dues  were  increased  rather  than  di- 
minished ;  and  a  new  tax  was  impoied  which,  under  the  guise 
of  a  provision  lor  unforeseen  war  expenditure,  was  skilfully 
framed  so  as  to  fall  exclusively  on  the  various  Transvaal  Land 
Companies,  the  shares  in  which  are  held  by  Uitlandcr*,  and 
mainly  by  Uitlandcrs  of  English  birth.  All  these  am!  many 
other  acts  of  a  similar  kind  pointed  to  the  conclusion  thai  the 
South  African  Republic  under  President  KrugcVs  administra- 
tion was  MmrtH  by  deliberate  hostility  to  England  and  to 
Englishmen.  The  conclusion  commonly  drawn  from  these 
facts  was  that,  though  the  Uitlandcr  insurrection  might  have 
been  a  blunder  as  well  as  a  breach  of  the  law,  the  Reform 
Union  was  in  the  right  in  their  contention  that  the  grievance* 
of  the  Uitlandcrs  could  never  be  redressed  till  the  British  resi- 
dents in  the  Transvaal  enjoyed  the  same  right  of  Parliamentary 
Representation  a*  colonists  of  every  other  nationality  enjoy  in 
all  the  various  provinces  of  British  South  Africa.  The  weight 
of  this  conclusion  was  strengthened  by  the  publication  el 
Lord  Loch's  despatches  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Pretoria 
in  lo'J4.  By  these  despatches  it  was  made  clear  that  long 
before  the  Jameson  Raid  had  been  even  contemplated,  the 
then    High   Commissioner   considered    the    contingency  of  an 
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Uitlandcr  rising  at  Johannesburg  as  certain  of  occurrence, 
And  foresaw  the  possibility  that,  in  not  JinprohiMr  'i'  tBD 
stances,  British  intervention  in  the  aifairs  of  the  Transvaal 
might  U-cDinr  .1  msttoi  of  ftbtolata  occenftf.  Wt  lo  not  swv 
that  the  evidence  wo  hare  endeavoured  to  summarise  j unified 
cither  the  Insurrection  or  the  Raid,  but  we  do  say  that 
the  production  nf  this  evidence  had  a  very  marked  effect  in 
leading  the  British  public  to  consider  that  the  offences  of  the 
Insurgents,  and  even  nf  the  Raiders,  were  far  lens  heinous  thnn 
their  countrymen  had  originally  been  led  to  suppose. 

This  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Uhlanders,  as  compared  with 
the  Boers,  was  increased  by  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes'  a  action  in  Mata 
lirleland.  Immediately  after  the  ex-Premier  had  bad  fab 
celebrated  interview  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  returned  to 
Rhodesia,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  provinces  which  he 
bad  added  to  the  dominion  of  the  Queen.  In  as  far  as  the 
public  are  aware  he  had  worked  harmoniously  and  loyally  with 
th#  Imperial  Administrators,  whose  authority  had  been  substi- 
tuled  for  his  own.  But  for  one  reason  or  another  little  progress 
ffu  made  towards  the  suppression  of  the  native  rebellion  so 
as  the  campaign  was  conducted  solely  by  the  representatives 
the  Imperial  Government.  At  Inst  Mr.  Rhodes  took  the 
matter  into  bis  own  hands,  proceeded,  unarmed  and  unprotected, 
i  Wage  of  savages,  and  concluded  an  arrangement 
the  native  chiefs  which  virtually  brought  the  rebellion  to 
a  dose.  The  coolness  of  bead,  the  daring  courage,  and  the 
knowledge  of  native  character,  which  he  exhibited  at  the 
Matoppo  interview  with  the  insurgents,  enlisted  OCOE  more  on 
bis  behalf  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  South  Africa, 
to  whom  the  presence  in  their  midst  of  an  enormous  and 
increasing  native  population,  is,  with  or  without  reason,  a  cause 
of  constant  apprehension.  Any  statesman  in  South  Africa,  who 
shows  himself  capable  of  dealing  successfully  with  the  native 
question,  is  always  certain  to  command  the  confidence  of  the 
white  COtnmtmitv,  whatever  may  1>e  their  nice,  or  however  Krttch 
they  nay  differ  from  him  on  other  matters.  The  fact  that  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  which  had  grave  cause  to  complain  of  Mr. 
Rhode*'*  participation  in  the  Knid,  ami  in  the  abortive  rising 
at  Johannesburg,  the  ci-Premicr  was  obviously  r. :  jarded  as  the 
corning  man,  could  not  fail  to  produce  u  considerable  effect  in 
this  country.  The  enthusiastic  reception  which  Mi.  Khodca 
received  throughout  the  Colony  on  his  return  from  Matabeleland, 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  British  public  to  the  truth  that  his 
rifienett,  whatever  their  intrinsic  gravity  mav  have  been,  were 
Bet  condemned   in  South  Africa  with  the  same  severity  as  thcr 
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bad  been  condemned  at  borne.  Common  sense  point 
conclusion  that  Englishmen  in  the  Cape  Colony  are  more  likely 
to  understand  South  African  attain  than  strangers,  who  know 
nothing  of  coloured  race*  in  general,  or  of  Kaffir*  in  particular. 
Moreover  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  the  tone  assumed  by  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes,  during  his  triumphal  progress  to  Cape  Town, 
and  in  his  speeches  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  England, 
though  open  to  rriticisin  as  a  matter  of  taste,  bad  considerable 
effect  on  the  British  public.  Englishmen  have  always  a  certain 
sympathy  with  a  man  who  does  nut  know  when  he  is  beaten, 
who  is  *  ready  to  face  the  music.'  and  who,  when  the  game  aeetns 
Lost,  declares  bis  determination  to  go  in  and  win.  This  nay 
not  be  logical  ;  but  popular  sentiment  is  not  regulated  by  logic ; 
and  popular  sentiment  in  this  case  was  on  the  side  of  tbo 
statesman  who  was  denounced  by  the  opponents  of  British 
supremacy  in  South  Africa  because,  as  he  declared,  be  h.vl 
served  the  interests  of  England  only  too  faithfully. 

On  account  of  the  grounds  we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate, 
public  opinion  in  England  at  the  commencement  of  this  year 
questioned  the  expediency  or  even  the  necessity  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  I'Ju(|uiry  which,  according  to  agreement,  was  to  be  re- 
appointed at  the  commencement  of  the  Parliamentary  session. 
Our  own  opinion  is  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  collateral 
issue,  raised  liv  t!u>  alleged  complicity  of  tbe  Colonial  Office  in 
the  Raid,  the  (invcrnnient  would  probably  have  coincided  with 
the  above  view  which  wns  entertained  by  almost  all  persons 
interested,  cither  politically  or  financially,  in  South  African 
affairs.  Unfortunately  the  hands  of  the  Government  wore  tied. 
The  rumours  which  bad  been  circulated  concerning  the  existence 
of  documents  implicating  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  an  accomplice 
in  the  Kaid,  rendered  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Ministry 
to  recede  from  their  engagement  to  reappoint  the  Committer 
without  laying  themselves  open  to  the  suspicion,  and  still  more 
certainly  to  the  accusation,  of  having  shirked  the  enquiry  in 
order  to  screen  a  distinguished  colleague.  The  Committee  had 
indeed  been  appointed  under  a  misapprehension.  The  whole 
truth  about  the  Kaid  was  practically  known.  The  danger  thai 
the  investigation  would  retard,  instead  of  promoting,  tbe 
restoration  of  amicable  rrlations  between  the  British  and  Dutch 
colonists  in  South  Africa,  was  manifest  to  all.  Vet  notwith- 
standing these  considerations,  the  Committee  had  got  to  meet, 
because  its  non-reappointment  would  have  been  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  Opposition  for  party  purposes.  In  saying  this  we 
make  no  special  charge  against  the  Liberals.  We  do  not 
dispute   the   fact    that,    if,   in   similar   circumstances,   tbe  Can- 
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scrvativoa  had  been  in  opposition,  they  woaM  probably  have 
made  tbe  failure  of  the  Government  to  fulfil  its  engagernrnt 
matter  for  party  attack.  All  we  assert  is,  that  government  by 
party  baa  ita  defect*  aa  well  a*  it*  advantages,  and  that  one  uf 
these  defects  is  that  the  real  interests  of  the  country  must,  under 
tbi*  s?  stem,  be  frequently  subordinated  to  party  considerations. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  body  less  qualified  to  conduct  a 
complicated  enquiry  affecting  grave  interests,  trending  on 
personal  susceptHiiliri.-t,  anil  tnmulating  political  animosities, 
than  a  Parliamentary  Committee.  The  partisan  character 
attaching  to  any  enquiry  of  this  kind  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Opposition  is  considered  entitled  to  be  fully  repre- 
sented and  to  select  their  own  representatives  as  a  matter  of 
right.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  find  a  dozen,  or  possibly  a 
score,  of  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  knew  something 
shout  South  African  affairs,  who  understood  tbe  conditions  of 
colonial  life,  and  who  were  familiar  with  the  practical  working 
of  Companies  engaged  in  the  development  of  uncivilised 
countries.  But  no  attempt  was  made,  especially  on  the  side  of 
the)  Opposition,  to  select,  as  member*  ot  tbe  Committee,  men 
who  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  subject-matter  into  which 
thejr  were  appointed  to  examine.  Mr.  Laboucherc,  for  instance, 
who  bad  distinguished  himself  by  the  virulence  of  his  persistent 
attacks,  not  only  on  tbe  Chartered  Company,  but  on  Mr.  Rhodes 
snd  bis  colleagues,  was  nominated  by  tbe  Liberal  leaders,  and 
was  necessarily  accepted  by  the  Government  in  virtue  of  the 
principle  that  the  Opposition  has  a  right  to  nominate  any 
member  of  their  own  party  whom  they  may  think  fit  to  select. 
From  the  beginning,  the  Committee  was  divided  into  two 
factions.  The  Liberals,  led  by  Mr.  Laboucherc,  assumed  the 
function  of  Counsel  lor  the  Prosecution.  The  Conservatives, 
directed  by  Mr,  YYynclbam,  took  upon  themselves  the  function 
of  Countrl  fur  the  Defence.  Indeed,  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  sat  on  tbe  Committee,  were  tbe  only  persons  who 
made  any  attempt  to  conduct  the  enquiry  impartially.  On 
almost  every  occasion  when  a  question  was  put  to  a  vote  in  the 
Committee,  the  division  was  token  on  strictly  party  lines. 
Soch  a  tribunal  so  constituted  was  assuredly  not  calculated  to 
elicit  the  troth  or  to  command  public  respect.  The  result  oi 
tbe  enquiry  has  so  fur  brought  very  little  that  is  new  to  light, 
ia  connection  either  with  the  Chartered  Company,  the  Johannes- 
bora;  Insurrection,  or  the  Jameson  Raid.  But  the  result  has 
ladirectly  shown  that  many  of  the  charges  brought  against  the 
■Cton  in  the  drama,  which  came  to  so  sorry  an  ending 
at   Kragcrsdorp,    were   either    exaggerated   or   hatelew.      \*<k 
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instance,  we  can  now  form  a  fair  estimate  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhode*'* 
i  m;: taction  with  the  Kaid.  He  himself  acknowledged,  with 
the  utmost  frankness,  that  he  had  aided  and  abetted  the 
Uitiander  rising,  that  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Beit  he  had 
contributed  the  funds  which  worn  required  to  supply  the 
insurgents  with  arms,  ammunition  and  organization,  and  that 
he  had  arranged  with  Dr.  Jameson  to  place  a  force  composed 
of  the  Chartered  Company*  troops  on  the  borders  of  the  Irant- 
vaal,  with  instructions  that  this  force  wn*  to  march  to  the 
assistance  of  the  insurgents  in  case  of  need.  He  admitted  also 
that  he  had  don*?  ail  this  without  tho  knowledge  of  the  London 
Board  of  the  Chartered  Company,  without  communicating  his 
designs  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Cape  Ministry,  and  without 
informing  the  Governor  of  the  Capo  Colony,  who,  as  High 
Commissioner,  was  the  direct  representative  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  For  having  done  this  he  expressed  no  contrition, 
other  than  an  expression  ol  regret  tliat  the  rising  had  not 
succeeded. 

I  lis  defence  amounted  in  effect  to  this;  he  considered  the 
system  of  administration  introduced  into  the  Transvaal  under 
President  Krugcr  to  be  unjust  and  oppressive  lo  the  Uitlanders, 
fatal  to  the  development  of  the  Transvaal,  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  South  Africa,  and  dangerous  U>  Uritish  interest*. 
This  system  must  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  Ite  r.nlirallv 
reformed.  Experience  had  shown  that  the  system  could  only 
tie  reformed  if  the  Uitlaudcis  obtained  political  rights,  and 
that  the  President  would  never  consent  to  accord  these  rights 
unless  the  Uitlanders  rose  in  insurrection.  For  an  insurrection 
to  be  successful  it  must  bo  kept  secret,  and  this  partkolar 
insurrection  could  not  be  kept  secret  if  he  communicated  his 
designs  to  the  High  Commissioner,  to  his  fellow-Ministers  at 
tho  Cape,  and  to  his  co-Directors  in  London.  Granted  these 
premises,  Mr.  Rhodes's  conclusion  was  logical  enough.  But 
whether  the  premises  are  admissible  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
<!. ■<  Idttl  by  the  view  taken,  as  to  how  far  sympathy  with  a 
political  cause  justifies  aiding  and  abetting  an  insurrection  in 
order  to  effect  its  triumph ;  arid  as  to  how  far  the  *  Sacred  right 
of  Insurrection '  is  consistent  with  a  strict  regard  for  veracity 
or  with  a  rigid  observance  of  the  rules  which,  in  norsnaJ 
circumstances,  regulate  the  relations  between  members  of  the 
same  Board  or  the  same  Cabinet.  These  are  issues  upon  which 
every  man  must  form  his  own  judgment.  Mr.  Rhode* 
clearly  formed  his  judgment,  and  holds  that  in  acting  as  he 
he  was  justified  by  the  considerations  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.      Howcyct  this  may  be,  we  sec  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
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r.   Rhodes  spoke  the  truth   when  he  declared  that  the  Raid 
itself  wai  not  carried  out  with  his  approval  or  even  with   hu 
knowledge     Persons  who  consider  that  the  aiding  and  abetting 
of  the  Uitlandcr  insurrection  was  in  itself  a  culpable  act  on  tin- 
part  of  Mr.  Khodea,  may  justly  argue  chat  his  culpability  is  not 
materially  diminished    by  the   fact   that   the   Raid   cook   place 
aniier  conditions  he  had   not  foreseen.     The   murnl  difference 
between   placing  a  force  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Transvaal   to 
march  to  the  aid   of  an  insurrection,  and  the  employing  of  this 
force  in  order  to  precipitate,  if  not  to  create,  an  insurrection,  is 
loo  email  to  jHuiluir   any  great  impression  except,  upon  persons 
who  are  more  intimately  acquainted  than  we  can  profess   to  bo 
with  insurrectionary  ethics.    Still,  us  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole 
ftvideoco   adduced    before  the  Committee   served    to  show  that 
according  to  the  original  plan  arranged  between   Cape  Town 
and  Johannesburg,  the  forces  of  the  Chartered  Company  were 
only  to  invade  the  Transvaal  if,  and  when,  the  LitUndcr  rising 
had  reached  such  a  stage  as  to  justify,  or  at  any  rate  to  excuse, 
intervention  from  without.     This  stage  had  not  been  reached  at 
the  period  when  Dr.  Jameson,  to  quote  Mr.  Rhodes'*  own  words, 
'took  the  bit  in  his  mouth  '  and  crossed   the  frontier.      If  this 
was  so,  it   is   L&telLigible  enough  that  the  news  of  the  Jameson 
Raid    should   have  been   received    by   the   Capo  1'rcmicr   with 
ii::  .utonishinent  and  unaffected  dismay. 
The    truth    appears    to    be    that    Dr.    Jameson    never   quite 
appreciated   the   issues   involved   in   the  question   of  the    (lag, 
s  question  which  really  upset  the  insurrection.      We  have  no 
doubt   ourselves    that    there    was   a   very    strong    and    general 
feeling   amongst    the   white  population    of  Johannesburg,   iho 
Tast  majority  of  whom   wore   Britons,  or   British   subjects,  in 
savour  of  an   insurrection   which   should   give  them   the  status 
enjoyed   by   Englishmen,   as   a   matter,   not   of   favour   hut   of 
right,  in  every  other  part  of  South  Africa.     Miners,  artizans, 
foremen   and   clerks,   who   compose    what   may   bo   called   the 
alike-  working  class  on   the  Ilondt,  are  not   likely  to  trouble 
themselves    much    about    constitutional    theories,    and    would 
probably    hair    preferred    that    the    rising   should    lukc    place 
under  the  British  flag,     A  different  view,  however,  wss  onter- 
tsincd  by  the  Haudt  Capitalists  and  miiic-owncrs,  who,  it  should 
Jo  borne  in  mind,   only  joined   the   insurrectionary  i 
in  its  later  stages.     Men  who  have  large  fortunes  of  their  own 
at  stake,  auri  who  hare  th*»  charge  of  still  larger  fortunes  com- 
mitted to  their   care,   are  naturally  averse  to  insurrection,  and 
sre  always  anxious  that  any  insurrectionary  movement,  in  which 
Uey  may  take  psrt,  should  boar  in  name,  and  if  possible  in 
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reality,  the  aspect  of  a  constitutional   agitation,  not  of  arrvo- 
lution.     Moreover,  the  Rnndt   millionaires;  bad  special  reasons 
of  their  own  for  desiring  to  keep   the   insurrection   within  tbe 
limits  of  a   popular  demand   for   constitutional   reform.    The 
annexation    of   the   Transvaal   to    Great    Britain    would   ha« 
necessitated  the  placing  of  the  State  under  the  rule  of  Downing 
Street ;    and     after    the    long    experience   our   South    Africaa 
colonies  have  had   in   times  past   of  the   vacillating,  ffoxadatl 
and  unintelligent  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office,  they  had  rrcn 
reason  to  view  witSi  apprehension  the  substitution  of  the  British 
for  the  Transvaal  flag  at  Johannesburg.     The  idea  of  wbal  wo 
may  call  the  Capitalist  Section  of  the  insurgents  was,  if  the 
insurrection    had    proved    successful,  to    have   maintained   U"* 
Transvaal  as  an  independent  State,  with  the  difference  that  the 
British   element    in    the   population   waa   to   hava    bad   equil 
authority  with  the  Boer  element   in  the  administration  of  the 
South  African  Republic.     This  idea  waa  obviously  Incompatible 
with  the  insurrection  being  conducted  under  the  Union  Jack. 
When,  therefore,  a  telegram  was  received   at  Johannesburg  on 
the  eve  of  the  insurrection— by  whom  sent  and  for  what  purpose 
has  never  been  clearly   ascertained — instructing  the   leader*  »i 
the  revolt,  who  were  in   the  main  local  capitalists,  to  raise  the 
British  flag,  it  can  easily  be  understood  that  they  should  have 
desired  to  postpone  immediate  action  till  the  question  of  the 
flag  had  been  discussed  with  their  confederates  at  Cape  Town. 
It  is  possible  also,  and  indeed   probable,   that  their  desire  for 
postponement    may    have    been    augmented     by    the    nervous 
reluctance  felt  by  men  nf  wealth  to  resort  to  violence,  when  the 
time  for  discussing  a  revolution  has  given  place  to  a  time  fur 
immediate  revolutionary  action. 

Our  impression  is  that  this  latter  interpretation  was  the  one 
placed  by  Dr.  Jameson  on  the  proposed  postponement.  Know- 
ing, as  he  did  intimately,  the  leaders  of  the  Reform  Union,  he 
must  have  been  aware  how,  by  instinct  and  by  interest,  as 
well  as  by  personal  character,  they  were  likely,  as  a  body,  to 
shrink  at  the  critical  moment  from  armed  action ;  and  be 
naturally  attributed  their  proposal  to  postpone  the  rising  to  a 
want  of  nerve,  which  must  prove  fatal  to  success,  lie  therefore 
determined  to  force  their  hands  by  entering  the  Transvaal,  and 
thus  committing  the  insurgents  at  Johannesburg  to  immediate 
action.  This  view,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  confirmed  by  toe 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee,  accounts  on  the  one  hand 
for  the  action  of  the  Reform  Union  at  Johannesburg,  witboat 
attributing  utter  recklessness  to  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  officers, 
or  culpable  lack  of  courage   to  the   Uitlander  leaders.     There 
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«rw,  it  is  clear,  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding  on  both  sides; 
but  there  was  not  necessarily  any  serious  breach  of  faith  on  one 
csirio  nr  the  other. 

In  a  sosncwiitt  similar  fashion  the  result  of  the  enquiry  Las 
led  to  disprove  the  charge  of  complicity  brought  against  the 
Imperial  officials  in  British  South  Africa.  It  is  obvious  that 
Lord  IliMmr*Ail  srai  purposely  kept  ia  the  dtfi  U  to  die 
«<>•  called  plan  of  campaign.  It  it  indeed  impossible  that  he 
ssbould  not  b*»e  known  tbat  lli<  n  ftUatOtl  B  state  of  disaffection 
*  midst  the  British  UitUndcrs  in  the  Randt,  which  Bight  at  any 
time,  an<]  must  at  some  time,  culminate  in  insurrection.  Hut 
he  had  in  •ii  r  >  know  that  this  disaffection  was  subsidised 
from  (-'ape  Town,  or  was  to  be  supported  by  the  forces  of  the 
Charter™  Company,  it  may  be  said  that  Lord  Rocraead  ought 
to  have  known  more  than  lie  apparently  did  know.  It  may, 
Isowetcr,  be  urged  with  justice  that  in  a  self-governing  colony 
«  Governor  can  know  very  little  beyond  what  his  ministers 
choose  to  ti-ll  hint,  that  Lord  Knsmead  was  an  old  man  in 
failing  health,  suffering  from  a  painful  and  debilitating  malady, 
that  be  bail  returned  to  the  Cape  against  bis  own  wishes, 
suul  regarded  himtelt  merely  as  a  locum  lentn*%  and,  what  is 
snore  than  all,  th  <  fact  a  nominee  of  Mi    Rhodes, 

appointed   in  order  to  support  and  advance  the  policy  of  his 
distinguished    Premier.     Sir  Jacobus   dc   Wet   was   manifestly 
incompetent  to  hold   the  responsible  post  of  British  Agent  of 
Pretoria,  but   beyond  general  incompetence  no  specific  charge 
can  fairly  be  brought  against  him.     The  only  British  officials 
.iri-  distinctly  proved  to  have  committed  any  breach  of 
their  official   duty   Towards   the   Imperial   Government   in   Sir 
Ciraham  Bower  and  Mr.  Xcwt*ni.    But,  in  estimating  the  gravity 
<if   their    breach    of   duty,   it    is    only   fair   to    remember    that 
.  Rhodes  was,  and  had  long  been,  the  virtual  Governor  of  the 
Cape,  while  the  nominal  Governor,  who  also  was  in  name  tin- 
IliL'ti  (.'tmmissioner  o!  British  South  Africa,  was  a  mere  figure- 
Ikead.  ing  so,  their  position  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty, 

«od  this  fact  shou  n  into  account  before  we  condemn 

too  MTtrelj  t>.  ds  of  high  character,  who  hare  both  done 

sgood  service  in  past  times. 

These  considerations  bear  indirectly  on  the  far  more  impor- 
tant issue  of  the  alleged  complicity  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern* 
»*et  All  the  idle  rumours,  which  at  one  time  were  current, 
eutotlv>  plai  ol  CaJBptfan  having  been  known  befurehand  to 
wome  of  Mr.  ('hainber  Iain's  colleagues,  have  long  since  been 
topped.  Trie  only  charge,  which  has  ever  been  seriously  for- 
walaud  is,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics  inn*  too 
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speak  plainly,  an  accomplice  in  the  rising;  and  in  the  pre 
tions  for  the  Raid.  Now  it  is  manifest  tljnt  the  representative* 
of  the  Crown  in  South  Africa  could  n*>t  have  communicated  to 
Downing  Street  the  knowledge  which  they  tk'inwln-s  did  not 
possess.  There  arc,  therefore,  onlj  two  possible  ways  in  which 
the  Minister  for  t!:«-  ( lulouir*  could  have  been  madp  acquaiotnl 
with  the  plan  ot  rampnign.  The  first  is  by  current  rumoar; 
tin.'  secoiul  is  by  direct  communication  from  Mr.  Rhodes,  01  his 
agenta.  No  sensible  man  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
well  awaie  of  the  gcneial  slate  of  feeling  at  Johannesburg, 
months  previous  to  the  Raid  it  was  matter  of  notoriety  in  all 
circles  connected  commercially,  iM>litically  or  socially  with 
South  African  arlairs,  that  the  disaffection  entertained  bv  the 
British  Uitlanders  towards  the  Administration  of  the  Republic 
under  President  Krilger  was  so  intense  that,  if  no  concessions 
were  made,  this  dissatisfaction  must  at  no  distant  date  lead  to 
an  mud  deiTmnsironiiii.  It  was  known,  too,  that  in  view  i>f 
this  contin^.  ui  \ ,  military  preparations  were  being  made  at 
Johannesburg.  To  suppose  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  ignorant 
>i  A\  this  is  to  question — whnt  nobody  yet  has  ever  questioned 
— his  ability  uxl  Ma  energy.     Rightly  or  wrong  <   British 

Government  wore  not  prepared  to  take  in  their  hands  the  redress 
of  the  grievances,  of  which,  with  or  without  adequate  reason,  the 
Uitlanders  complained,      Oft  tho  other  hand,  it  was;  manil 
impossible  for  any   British   Government  to  support  the  S 

■in  Republic  in  her  refusal   to  grant   British   subjects  the 
political    riehtl   to   which   they    were    morally,  if   not   1 
entitled.     AH  our  Government  rrmld  do  was  to  remain 
and  in  givr-  no  encouragement  cither  to  the  Uitlanders  or  to 
Boers.     At  the  same  time  the  sympathies  of  every  Knglithnian, 
and  especially  of  so  staunch  an   Imperialist  as  the  .Minister  for 
i!n*   CowTlies,  could    Dot  fall    to  be  on    the  side  of  our  cor 
men  in  the  Transvaal    in  their  »tru^-I  iitical  emanci- 

Siition;  and  even  the  most  embittered  of  Little  England 
ulicals  could  hardly  blame  Mr.  Chambeilain  lor  having 
;  athixeil  with  au  English  community  fighting  for  the 
rights  of  free  men  in  a  country,  in  which  they  form  already 
a  great  majority  of  the  population,  which  they  have  curiched 
by  their  industry,  and  in  which  they  pay  nine-tenths  od 
taxation.  What  then  was  the  outlook  in  South  Africa,  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  had  to  con- 
template in  the  months  preceding  the  Kaid  ?  The  outlook 
was  this.  A  rising  at  Johannesburg  was  imminent.  If,  %% 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  every  reason  to  bclicre,  this  rising  was 
the    spontaneous    act    of    tl  ish    Uitlanders,  and    if    tlir 
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Boers  attempted  to  suppress  it  by  force  of  arms,  it  wai  abso- 
lutely certain   that   the   insurant*    would  command  tho  active 
support  of    their  follow-touutl J lUsfl   in   South  Africa.      It  was 
hardly  douheful   that  they   would    enlist    on    their    behalf    the 
rood  wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  their  countrymen  at  borne. 
In    the    peculiar     circumstance*    of    the    case     the     British 
Gorcrnmcnt  was  bound   to  observe  neutrality;  but  it  was  also 
brand  to  see   that  this  neutrality,  in  ax  far  as  our  own   people 
were  concerned,  was  a  benevolent   neutrality.     Of  this  attitude 
ef  benevolent  neutrality,    Mr.   Chamber!  tin,   in   virtue  nf    his 
official   position  as  well  as  of  hit  personal  character,  was  the 
iQtlxiritative  exponent. 

t,  given  this  attitude,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  tho 
lusapprebcnsion  which  arose  between  the  Colonial  Office  .And 
igeottof  ilte  Chartered  Company,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
' -.  Kbodcs,  without  imputing  deliberate  deception  to  ii:li'  | 
amy.  After  Khama's  visit  to  this  country,  ;iml  after  the  support 
btbed  mot  with  from  the  misaionary  organizations  and  h« 
tir  Aborigines  Protection  Societies,  it  was  only  natnral  that 
ix  Chartered  Company  should  send  over  representatives  to 
ste  ti  iv  agreement  made  with  Khiirnn,  the  Company's 

interests  should  lie  dulv  protected.     The  person  entrusted  with 
this  duty  was  Dr.  Rutherford  Harris,  the  Secretary  of  the  (mi 

Kb  Africa  and  the  confidential  agent  of  Mr.  J 
instructions  were  to  obtain  the  cession  to  the 
Company  of  a  strip  of  land  lying  between  the  Transvaal 
and  Khama's  country,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  extension  of 
the  Northern  Railway  along  a  route  lying  exclusively  in 
territory  belonging  to  the  Chartered  Company.  He  was,  as  he 
himself  admits,  fully  awan«  n!«<i  'In'  imo  object  of  securing  ifab 
strip  of  land  was  to  provide  a  site  on  which  :t  force  could  be 
organised  and  equipped,  with  a  view  to  giving  armed  assistance 
to  aa  Uitlnndrr  rising  in  the  Transvaal  in  case  of  De*)(L  Mi. 
.  ns  he  himself  assert*,  was  ignorant  of  this 
ulterior  object,  but  approved  of  the  avowed  object  of  the  cession 
of7  criuulry  deutanded  by  the  Company.  On  the  other  baud 
Dr.  Harris  was  not,  as  we  gather,  exactly  aware  to  what  extent 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  beeu  made  acquainted  by  Mr.  Klwih: 
with  bit  intended  policy  in  respect  of  the  Boer-Uitlandcr  con- 
troversy. Under  tbeae  conditions  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  a  misapprehension  should  have  arisen.  It  seems  that 
there  were  a  number  of  interviews  on  the  subject  of  lbs) 
cession  of  territory  demanded  of  Khnma  between  Dr.  Harris 
and  the  Colonial  Office.  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  this  period 
in    accord  with    the  general   principles  of  South  A 
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policy   advocated  by   Mr.   Rhode  ,  while  the   late  Under  Secre- 
tary  of   tho    ( 'olnni.il    Office,    Mr.    Fairfield,   was    stronglj  in 
favour  oi  upholding  British  supremacy  in  South  Airioa.    Dr. 
Harris  was*  Si   seems,  assisted   in   Lis    negotiations  at    Duwinn: 
Street   by    Mill    Flora   Shaw,    n    1  fitly    who    had    acted   as  * 
correspondent   of   tbe    Times    in    South   Africa,   and   who  ou 
an    extreme    partisan   of   what    wo     may    call    the    Rhodciiu) 
policy.      VV'c  should   be   extremely  sorry  to  say  a  word  ill 
paragement  of  a   very   intelligent,  and   a  very  charming  Eld 
with  many  of  whose  opinions  wc  arc  greatly  in  accord.     Bat 
we-   ar*    nhl-fatliinned    enough    to    avow   the    opinion   thai   in 
matters    oi     business,    whether   in    offices   or    in     newspapers, 
ilu-  introduction  of  the  female  element  is  always  a 
and   wo  cannot   help  thinking   that   a   rnisapprchenaion    would 
have    been    less     likrU     to    have    occurred,    if    a    DttWtn 
correspondent    had     not    been     allowed    to   tako    part    in    th* 
negotiations,    especially    when    this    correspondent     bdon 
to    n   sex  whose    political    views  are    always,   and    pro[ 
subordinated    to    their    personal    predilections.       i3e    this   as 
it   may,  there  is  no  disputing  the   fact   that    both   Or.  Harris 
and   Miss    Flora  Shaw  look   an   unduly   sanguine  view  of  the 
utterances    mnde    by     Mr.     Chamberlain    and    Mr.     FflJffleUj 
and  that  their  reports   to   their  principals  were  conscious' 
unconsciously,  u  fleeted  b>  their  peisuiiul  desires.    Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  has  very  little  regard   for  the  reticence  of  ordinary  state- 
craft, and   it   is  quilt    possible   lie  may  have  empl ■■ 
in  expressing   his  sympathy  with  the  grievances  of  the  British 
residents    in    the    1  ransvnal,    which    led    his    interlocutors    to 
imagine  that  he  knew  more  about   the  plan  of  campaign  than 
Le  was  willing  to  avow.    There  is  no  truer  proverb  than  the  one 
that  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  and  ns  both  Mr.  I  {nodes'* 
representatives  were  personally  anxious  that  the  plan  of  carn- 
D  should   have  the  support  of  tbe  Colonial  Office,  it  ueVI 
to   understand    how   expressions    of  general    sympathy   should 


hare    been    misconstrued     into   informal    approval    of   sitrvifi 


npmiDl 

'ill     of    s 

plans.  The  telegrams  giving  an  account  of  their  interviews  at 
Downing  Street  were  therefore  necessarily  tinged  \\\  ibeir  osru 
personal  withes,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  realise  bow,  on  the 
same  principle  of  the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought,  tbe 
significance  of  their  telegrams  should  have  been  nvrr-r-ttirnsted 
by  their  recipients  at  Cape  Town.  Thus  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Dr.  Jameson  anil  Sir  John  Willoughhy  mny  bare  hsd 
adequate  excuse  for  believing  that  the  plan  oi  campaign  had 
tt'tf-nrtl  the  practical,  though  not  the  ullicial.  approval  a 
VUeJ  Office,  and  yet  to  be  at  Oac  tame  uwva  convinced  that 

ss&tfaet 
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neither  Mr.  Chamberlain  nor  his  subordinate  officials  were 
Awn.ro  that  the  plan  of  campaign  was  bring;  organised  and 
subsidised  from  Cape  Town,  and  included  amongst  its  arranj;r- 
ruents  the  Invasion  of  the  Transvaal  by  an  armed  lorce,  under 
ihc  orders  of  the  Chartered  Company.  It  seems  to  us  matter 
for  refjrrct  ttiat  Ifll  difficulty  should  have  been  raised  about  the 
production  of  all  the  telegrams  which  passed  between  London 
and  Cape  Town  during  the  period  immediately  antecedent  to 
the  Raid.  But  we  can  sec  no  cause  to  suppose  that  these 
telegrams  if  produced  in  their  f-iitiiety,  would  modify  in  any 
way  the  riews  above  expressed. 

The  enquiry,  again,  has   knocked  Ofl   the  head  the  allegation 

that   the  mine  and   the   Kaid    were   simply   the  outcome  of  a 

gigantic    Stock      Exchange     speculation    derised    in     tadcr     to 

depreciate  for  a  time  the  value  of  Transvaal  securities,  and  thus 

to  allow  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  confederates  to  buy  up  Transvaal 

i  at  a  depreciated  price,  and  to  resell  them  when  they  had 

returned  to  their  intrinsic  value.     Wo  have  never  doubted  that 

one   of   the   considerations   which    induced    the    capitalists   of 

Johannesburg  to  support   the  insurrectionary  movement  was  a 

belief  that    tliis  insurrection,  if  successful,  would   improve  not 

onlv  the  perrnnn'-nt  viloe  of  their  mines,  but  the  saleable  value 

uf  ilirir  stocks.     We  do  not  think  this  was  their  main  motive, 

bat  it  was  undoubtedly  ono  of  the  motives  which   influenced 

tbem    in    identifying    themselves    with    the    proposed     rising. 

There  is  nothing  discreditable  in  their  being  actuated  by  such 

a  motive,  but   it    would   have   been   distinctly  discreditable  to 

them  if  they  had  plotted  and   planned  a  revolution  in  order  to 

depreciate  Transvaal  securities,   to  induce  people  who,  in  City 

phrase,  **rc  not  in  the  know/  to   part  with  their  securities  at 

an   alarming    sacrifice,    and    then    to    enrich    themselves     by 

laapfuug  up  the  securities  for  less  thau  they  were  really  worth. 

Hiis  is  tho  charge  which  was  brought  by  Mr.  Laboachere  nnd 

bf  the   organs  of  the   Radical   Party   against  Mr.  Rhodes,  his 

colleagues,    ami    the    Chartered    Company.     The    charge    was 

ridiculous    in    itself.      The   millionaires   of   the   Kandt   would 

never  hare  gone  into  the  revolution  unless  they  had  believed  in 

its  success.      If  they  had   so   believed    they  would  have  bought 

ft*  a  rise,  and   nor   for  a  fall.     Vet  though   a  most   cruel  and 

aa founded  accusation  was   brought   by  Mr.  Labouchere  and  his 

associates    against    a    mnnlx-i     of    iiien    of  high    CAaJSjCtss    and 

in    the    City,   nnd    though    this   charge    broke    down 

stterly    during   the    Committee's    enquiry,    it    has    never  been 

apologised  for  or  withdrawn. 

Kveii  if  the  limits  of  space   permitted,  'wc  sAiovAA  tuA  V*e 
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disponed  to  enter  at  any  length  on  the  altercations,  charges  uul 
i  iiiintri-rluir^rv,    v S i ti litni-   i-f    invective,    and     recklessness  W 
incrimination  which  have  discredited  this  must   iil-advis 
unfortunate    Commitiee   of    Emiuiry.       Mr,    Laboucnere    »** 
undoubtedly  born   tin*   mniu  offender,  and   by  a  not  undatned 
iron)   of  late   he   has  been    the  chief  sufferer  by   on   eftOU 
appointed   and   conducted  at   his  instant,  in   order  to  rspiw 
lh»  iliqililiaj  ■!!« )  i  1   b\   bin   to  have   been   committed  bv  iU 
Chartered  Company,   its  directors   and    official*.      Mr  M 
from    saying  these   charges   were   utterly   without    lovodstioo. 
What    we    do    say    is,    that     the    Company    are     indebted  » 
Mr.  Labouchcre  for  the  extravagance  of  bis  wholesale  titupr- 
ration      Hi*  outstripped    ilir   m:uk,  and  by  his  own  violeuc* 
closed  the   mouths  of  sober  critics  whoso  criticism  might  tsrr 
proved  more  dillicul:  tn  answer. 

Wo  Lave  endeavoured  to  point  out  as  impartially  as  we  nwii 
the  grjicral  mnrlaaioiM  of  the  Enquiry  in  so  far  as  tbey  pm* 
to  the  main  actors  in  the  plan  of  campaign.  The  Committer 
has  uol  yet  entered  on  the  must  important  branch  ol 
enquiry — tha  consideration  of  thn  future  relations  between  lb* 
Chartered  Company  and  the  Imperial  Government,  1  * 
obvious,  however,  from  the  general  tone  of  the  proceedings,  tlu* 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  to  recoffl' 
mad  thecancelment  of  the  Charter,  nr  the  fordbit  prrvenU*>n, 
if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  of  any  further  participation  in  u« 
Administering  of  thr  Company's  affairs  by  its  original  pn> 
motors,  creators,  nnd  administrators.  What  modificati- 
any,  an*  desirable  in  meChartei  of  the  ('"inpany  so  as  to  strsJe 
a  more  effective  control  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Guvf-rnnun' 
ia  a  matter  to  Ik  considered  hereafter ;  stid  we  trait  ***" 
sincerely  that  this  consideration  will  be  delegated  to  a  mst» 
smaller,  more  impartial,  and  more  experienced  body  thsa  it" 
South  African  Committee  of  Enquiry. 

If  our  view  is  correct,  the  general  upshot  of  the  Km 
been  not  so  much  to  justify  the  Johanncsburgerx,  or  still  I«» 
the  Kaid,  as  to  show  that  they  were  not  isolated  occurren^* 
but  the  results  of  a  long  sextet  ol  antecedent  causes.  It  sen" 
strange  to  think  that  hardly  ninety  years  hare  passed  sir** 
ln;,'Uiid  finally  added  the  Cape  to  her  doininious.  Al  ** 
beginning  of  this  century  the  Colony  wo*  purely  Dutch  U  ** 
far  as  the  white  inhabitants  were  concerned,  and  it  wasuol/11 
the  year  of  Her  Majesty's  birth  that  the  first  British  »mign«** 
came  out  lo  our  South  African  ih>&m'»5Loiis.  From  this  P**** 
up  to  some  twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  any  number  J 
Kaffir    wars,    tLe   history    of   which    *as   almost    identical  * 
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irluuractcr.  The  Kaffirs  attacked  and  murdered  the  white  settlers 
in  inmf  of  tbc  frontier  districts  ;  rh*>  Imperial  troop*,  aided  by 
the  Colonial  forces,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Kaffir* ;  and 
then,  oo  tlw»  strength  of  our  victories,  the  Boer  fanners  raided 
and  occupied  the  land*  of  the  defeated  Kaffir*.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  steamships  the  tidr  of  British  emigration  began  to 
flow  toward*  South  Africa,  though  in  very  limited  numbers  as 
compared  to  America,  Canada,  ami  Australia:  but  the  bulk  of 
oar  emigrant*  settled  in  the  sea-coast  towns,  where  they  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits.  The  inland  districts,  in  so  Jar  as  the> 
ware  populated  at  all  by  white  settlers,  remained  populated  bv 
Boers.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  1832  was  the  first  cause  of 
grave  lilminifmi  Iwtween  the  Knglith  and  the  Dutch.  Not 
only  did  the  Boon  conaiiler,  with  some  reason,  that  they  had 
been  paid  a  very  inadequate  price  for  their  slaves  and  hnd  been 
chested  out  of  that  price,  inadequate  a*  it  was,  but  they  resented 
even  more  bitterly  the  interference  with  their  domestic  life, 
customs,  ideas,  and  traditions  involved  in  the  enforced  emanci- 
pation of  their  slates.  The  result  of  this  discontent  wan  die 
series  of  wholesale  *  trccks/  by  which  the  Orange  Free  State, 
Natal,  and  the  Transvaal  were  formed  into  Boer  States,  claiming 
an  ill-defined  independence  of  their  own.  At  this  period  our 
Colonial  Office  had  no  distinct  policy  in  regard  to  the  Dutch. 
The  various  cximtnunicii**  formed  bj  Hoer  *  trecks'  were  allowed 
to  exist  without  any  formal  recognition,  were  then  annexed  at 
:Ur  instanee  of  the  British  emigrants,  and  then,  with  the 
exception  of  Natal,  wore  finally  ceded  to  the  Boers.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  in  the  years  Iwtweon  1820  ami  1854, 
when  parliamentary  soil  government  was  finally  established  in 
the  Cape,  tbc  chief  desire  of  Downing  Street  was  to  hare 
**  little  to  do  with  South  Africa  as  possible.  Up  to  that 
tine  the  Cape  Colony  bail  been  the  Cinderella  of  our  Colonial 
possessions.  The  development  of  the  wool  and  the  ssttricfa 
trades  occasioned  s  Urge  increase  in  the  mi  miter  of  British 
settlers,  who  conducted  tin*  business  relations  between  the  Boer 
tanners  and  the  outer  world,  and  who,  as  middle  men,  made 
much  larger  profits  than  their  principals.  After  the  British 
settlers  had  made  money  by  trade  in  tbc  towns  they  began  to 
buy  laud  in  the  interior  ;  and  as  their  families  born  in  Soulb 
Africa  grew  up  to  manhood  this  desiro  to  acquiro  land  became 
more  general.  Still,  op  to  the  present  day,  the  agriculture  of 
South  Africa  may  not  unfairly  be  said  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Boer*  oo  the  Veldt;  the  trade  by  the  British  in  the  towns.  It 
■as  not  till  the  discovery  of  the  Kimberley  diamond  mines 
in  1870  that  any  considerable   autnbet  oi  ttxvUiV  *u\v£vaxA» 
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settled  in  tlir  interior*  Then  followed  the  discovery  of  p^ild 
tli*'  Trnnsvnnl/ond  with  it  the  incursion  into  the  South  Afiicsst^^, 
Republic  of  ;ui  riiDiiDOU  L  itl.mclt-r  population  mainly  co-  ^mn 
pored  of  British  subjects.  For  the  first  lime  the  Bom  reali<s«fc.  >> 
n  possibility  of  their  being  ousted  from  the  Veldt,  which  t*s*^ 
rrgnTfl  as  their  own  God-givm  birthright;  and  herein 
the  COUiQ  ca  it  sans  of  the  whole  Boer-Uitlandcr  controve~ 
l.nnd  disputes,  terminated  in  one  way  or  ihc  o:hrr  by 
constitute  tb«  htttOf?  of  8outfa  Alrica  ever  since  tbc  D* 
landed  in  the  country.      In  tlie  prp*''ii(  inst.'incr  this  disputi 


been    envenomed    by  the   difference   of  character   bet- 
rival  claimant*  for  the  possession  of  the  soil.     The  B 


possession  01   we  sou.      i  nc  uoerssssst 
ignorant,  stolid,  unprogressivc,  lanatically  wedded  to  their        »>^. 
hIim*  nnd   CDfUHfts;    the   Uitlanders  arc   intelligent,  eocr^sr*^;. 
keen-witted  and  ready  to  turn  their  hands  to  anything  by  1^'htth 
money  can  be  made.     The  result  is  that  the  Boer,  as  a    r&iV, 
gets     the    worst     in    his    dealings    with    the    Uitlanders    tnd 
endeavours     in     self-defence     to     redress     the      balance     by 
excluding  the   Uitlanders   from   entering  hi*  tenitoi 
that    is   impossible,   by   depriving    them    of   all    share   id  £>• 
administration  of  his  country. 

Wr  recall   these  Jew  salient  points  in  the  history  of  Sc 
Africa  during  the  century  now  drawing  to  iis  close,  becau 
their   appreciation    is    absolutely   essential    to    the    formats 
of    any    fair    estimate    of    the    issues   at   stake     between    th^ 
Boer*  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Uitlanders  on  the  other.     U 
may,  and  do,   believe   that  in   virtue  of  their  suprrior  energ^^^1 
intelligence,  and   wealth,  the   Uitlanders  must  in  the  long  r*js**** 
get   the  better  of  the  Boers.      It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  wbe — ^ 
two  races  come  into  conflict  with  one  nnother,  the  weaker  rati 
in   the  end  go  to  tbe  wall.      But  if  the   imperial  Govern messss**P* 
were  to  stand   aside,  we  are  hy   no  means  oeHain  that  for  tssl 
present  the  Boers  would  prove  to  be  the  weaker  of   the   I 
vvluir   races  in  South  Africa.      Numerically  Boers  and  Uiih 
ders  are  supposed  to  be  about  equal.     But  while  cbe  Bocts 


united,  engaged  in  open-air  pursuits,  and  trainer!  to  the  u%*       a( 
arms,  the   Uitlanders   are   divided    by  all   sorts  of  i 


arms,   the   Uitlanders   are   divided    by  all   sorts  of  conflicts-  sty 
in  tern. I h  ami  uiitu,   ur  f»r  the  most  part  rngaged   in  Hade,  sss-si/ 
live    mainlr    in    towns    situated    at   great   distances    from  *_>n<" 
another.     The  Boers  at   any   intc   believe  they  can  more  tl_»" 
hold   their  own   against  the   Uitlanders;    and    this   danger- 
belief  in  their  own  superiority  in  arms  has  been  confirmed     br 
the  fatuous  policy  which  dictated  our  surrender  to  the  TromvssJ 
on  the   morrow   of  our  defeat  at  Majuba    Hill.     We  are  «»• 
vincctl    ourselves    that     President    Kriigcr's     hostility    to    t±* 
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Company,  though  it  may  In-  nmHUtni  b»  bis 
il  didlki  10  Mr.  Khoilcs»  is  mainly  due  ft  tbc  conviction 
that  the  existence  of  Rhodesia  is  a  peril  to  Bocrdom.  For  the 
first  lime  in  the  history  of  South  Africa  an  English  S:ate  has 
been  ftrMOTti  there,  whose  population,  in  tbc  country  as  well  a* 
in  lb*  towns,  is  of  British  run-  and  hirth.  If  the  erperiment  of 
Rhodesia  should  prove  a  success,  there  is  an  end  to  the  virtual 
independence  which  the  Boers  have  hitherto  maintained  in  lb* 
interior.  Supposing  President  Kriitfer  understood  Latin,  which 
he  certainly  does  not,  be  would  probably  express  his  sentiment* 
about  the  Chartered  Com  pony  in  the  phrase  Mmtia  tst  Rh&Utia. 
From  a  Boer  point  of  view  wc  can  hardly  say  such  ft  sentiment 
would  be  unreasonable,  however  monstrous  it  may  seem  from  a 
British  point  of  view. 

Under  the  conditions  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  the 
quciti'in  nsslVsJls  M|X«B)U  itftflf,  '  W  hat  El  the  duty  <•!  Lii-hii..! 
toward*  South  Africa?  ■  It  b  obvious  that,  if  things  ever  come 
to  an  extremity,  the  Mother  Country  must  side  with  her  own 
sons.  Whatever  else  happens,  we  cannot  allow  tin-  British 
population  in  South  Africa  to  be  oppressed,  or  deprived  of  their 
lawful  possessions.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  our  Government 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  Transvaal  that  any  attempt  to  change 
by  force  the  fundamental  relation*  between  the  Boers  and  the 
Uitlanders  will  be  met  with  direct  opposition  on  our  part.  It 
is  tlacir  duty  also  to  Jet  Foreign  Powers  understand  that  any 
interference  from  abroad  in  the  attain  of  British  South  Africa 
•-ill  be  resisted  by  the  whole  force  of  the  British  Kmpix« . 
Having  dour  this,  our  (iovernment  might  appeal  with  justice 
to  our  fellow-countrymen  in  South  Africa  not  to  precipitate 
nutters  by  premature  action.  In  the  dispute  between  Boers 
and  Uitlanders,  time  is  on  our  side,  might  is  on  our  side,  and. 
as  we  honestly  believe,  rijrht  is  on  our  side  also.  This  belief. 
however,  floes  not  militate  against  the  admission  that  the  Boers 
have  ft  strong  claim  on  our  t.-iln  .irin*  c  We  have  every 
interest  in  conciliating  instead  of  estranging  them.  We  doubt 
jrreotN  whether  under  the  altered  conditions  of  South  Africa 
any  Boer  *  trerk  *  on  a  large  scale  is  within  the  domain  of 
possibility.  Even  if  it  were  possible  for  the  Boer*  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  make  tracks  for  distant 
lands  north  of  the  Zambesi,  their  exodus  would  be  a  calatmf  1 
for  the  British  settlers.  Without  the  Boers,  there  would, 
practically  speaking,  \v  n<»  agricultural  population  in  the  major 
pftrt  of  South  Atrica.  Tbc  Boers  *rc  very  poor  farmen;  they 
grow  few  crops  beyond  what  they  require  for  their  own  use ; 
Ihej  arc  as  a  rule  graticra,  and   nothing  mott.     SvV.\,\xv^fcWA 
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of  any  otLcr  agricultural  class,  their  absence  would  be  a  ktious 
loss    to    the    South    African     community.      If    again    B 
supremacy  in   the  Transvaal  and   the  Orange  Krcc  Stat*  *tre 
established   hy  force  of  arms,  the  Boers  would   remain,  if  ' 
did    remain,  as   a   discontented   and    disaffected    class   of 
community.      In   order  to  create  any  real   South  African 
federation,  it  is  essentia]  that  Boers  and  Uitlander*  should 
an  harmonious  commonwealth.      Things  axe  working  in  Urocr 
of  harmony.    Marriages  between  Dutch  and  English,  especisilv 
in  the   Cape   Colony,  hare   become  matters  of  not  unuequrst 
occurrence.     Education  Is  also  producing  a  certain  efiWr  o 
the    younger   generation    of   Boers,  though  after   all   the 
chnracter  is  .in  ungrateful  soil  for  culture  to  take  root  in. 
is  perhaps  more  important,  the  wealth   brought  to  the  Boers  b) 
the   gold   discovery,  mid    the   increased    value   of   their  farms, 
has  mitigated  the  almost  Spartan  simplicity  of  Boot  doinettic 
life,  and    has   thus  rendered    the  Doers  fax   more  uuiriiahl 
social  influences. 

If  it  hod  not  been  for  the   revival  of  racial  animosity  ca 
by  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  an<l  the  Jameson  Raid 
the  one  hand,  and   by  Majuba  Hill  and    Krugcrsdorp  on 
other,  the   relations   between    Boers  and   Uillauders   would  by 
this  time  have  been   as   devoid   of   acute    animosity  as    those 
existing  between  the   Euylisli  and  the  French  Canadians.     The 
causes  that   work   for   union   are,  however,  more   powerful,  and 
more  permanent,  than  those  that   wnik   for  disunion*      It  is  aot 
IIIKHUmllli    to   sMUme     that    within     the    next    quarter    of   a 
centurj   Boeis  .oi-l    Hiituli    :n,»v  liotli    li.-romi-   loyal  members  of 
i  Smith  African  Confederation   under  the  suzerainty  of  Cireai 
Britain.    This  is  a  'consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished*; 
but   in  order  that  it  may   be  carried  into   effect    the    Imperial 
Government    must    not    allow    the    Boers  to  imagine    that  in 
any  circu instance*   they   can   escape    from    the   supremacy   of 
England.     At  the   some  time   the   Imperial   <r<iv<  rnttient  must 
not  allow  its  British   subjects  in  South  Africa  to  offer  needles* 
offence  to  Boor  convictions,  or  even  to  Boer  prejudice*.     To 
maintain   the  Uatus  quo  in   South  Africa,  and  to   sftt   Luoil   face-* 
against  any  violation  of  this  status,  on  one  side  or  the  otber,^ 
seems  to  ua  the  policy  to  have   been  pursued  of  late  years  ins» 
very  difRcult  circumstances  by  Her  Majesty's  Government ;  aruC 
this  policy  is  in  our  opinion  the  one   most  conducive   to   tfccV 
interests  not  only  of  South  Africa  but  of  die  British  Emn£] 

The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  illustrated  bv  tl 
of  loyally  for   which  the  celebrations  of  the  Record  Reign  har»  ^ 
given  occasion.     If  the  Jubilee  means  anything,  its  meaning  a 
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is  that  die  improvement  of  communications  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies,  coupled  with  the  consideration 
which  the  Mother  Country  his  displaced  for  the  interests  of 
the  out-lying  provinces  of  the  Empire,  has  done  much  to  liring 
imperial  Federation  viU&in  the  region  of  prncticnl  politic*. 
This  Jubilr<e  season  is  therefore  a  fitting  time  to  suggest  to  our 
'v-couiitrymen  in  the  Transvaal,  with  whose  gTUTWOtl  wc 
sympathise  mnst  heartily,  that  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day, 
and  that  the  Buer-Uitlaudcr  controversy  belongs  to  that 
Category  of  cuiitiuversies  for  which  the  uuly  satisfactory  mode 
<£  settlement  is  that  of  sdvitur  ambnlando. 

108  the  above  article  was  written  the  Report  of  the 
Committer  has  been  practically  made  known  to  the  public. 
The  Report,  which  seems  to  have  been  agreed  to  by  all  the 
Co m tn itt <-<■  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Labouchcrc  and  Mr. 
Blake,  is  understood  to  declare  that  Mr.  Rhodes  was  respon- 
sible directly  tor  the  plan  of  campaign,  and  indirectly  for  the 
Jara**nn  Kaid  ;  thai  Mfc  IUhmIiVk  minimi,  in  not  communi- 
cating his  designs  to  the  <iovernor  of  the  (/ape  Colony,  and  to 
.lis  t  ollerij/ues,  does  not  inert  with  their  approval;  that  none  of 
tie  Directors  of  tUo  Chartered  Company,  other  than   Mr.   Beit 

\[r.  MaguiH*,  wen*  shown  to  have  kilOWO  toothing  of  the 
plan  of  campaign,  or  of  the  Raid  ;  and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
iml  the  ollirjala  of  the  Colonial  Office  were  equally  ignorant, 
la  other  words,  tho  Parliamentary  Committee  substantially  con- 
Bras  the  conclusions  of  the  Cape  Committee  of  Enquiry.  Tho 
Report,  therefore,  adds  little  or  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
ike  subject-matter  into  whtch  the  Committee  was  appointed  to 
"squire ;  and  this  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  simply 
because  there  was  nothing  to  be  kuown  which  was  not  known 
then  the  enquiry  was  rommenred.  Much  cry  and  little  wool 
stems  to  us  the  fairest  description  of  an  enquiry  which  never 
cught  lo  have  been  instituted  at  all,  and  which  nevrr  would 
"awe  been  instituted,  if  common  sense  could  have  had  its  way. 
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Akt,  XI.  —  1-   -/*'.;  M'l'.nnffni.     Par  Theodore  Blancard.     Paris, 

L8S& 
i.   'l/i<-  Outgoing  rRtrk    BjH.C  Thompson.     London,  I 

merit     PcHtitmts  rn    tutlfjnrit\  drpui*  1S76  ji/syii'a 
nosjoura.     Par  A.  (J.  Urandar,      Paris,  189 

4.  Bulgarian  WMJ  fits?    liniimnsrhr    FOntt&kqf,       Von   c-inem 
Diplomatcn.      Merlin  und  Leipzig,  L896i 

5.  Die  OrierUuh'sche  Frat/c.    Von  Dr.  Car]  Hilly,     Bern,     189(3. 

6.  Rutniwh  -  dautuchs     Nt'titralitiU$  -  Vcrtrag.        Von     einem 
Deatwbco.     Berlin,  1896. 

7.  Jsi    Turyuie  at    V  H+Uvnisme    Contentporain.      Pair    Victor 

Bfaltf.       PteM,  I8B7. 

8.  Zx;  MtxtMuint.     Par  Victor  Berard.      Paris,  1897. 

9.  JUi  Politique  da  Sultan.     Par  Victor  He  raid.     Same. 
10.   !\>liti<{uc.  ftnmtti  ilr   1/.  IlaiHitaur.     Pari*,  1897. 

ON  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  April,  1861,  a  strange 
ceremony,  at  which  the  writer  of  this  article  wm  present, 
took  pluci  in  the  Six  tint?  Chapel  in  Kiniir.  Pius  IX.,  in  the 
midst  of  B  lorn  gathering  of  Cardinals,  of  distinguished  States- 
men mid  dipliutintiMft,  and  uf  strangcm  from  till  parts  of  the 
world,  consecrated  a  priest  named  Sobolski  Kxarch  of  Bulgaria. 
A  max*  in  Bulgarian  was  said  in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  and  it  wns  whispered  and  believed  hy  wise  and  grave 
men  that  the  foundation  of  a  Uniate  Bulgarian  Church  was 
that  day  laid,  nnt]  that  the  action  of  the  Pope  would  mark  a 
new  departure  in  the  ecclesiastical  life  and  politics  of  Soait- 
Kostern  Europe. 

At    the   close   of   the   Crimean    War  a  number    of   Koman  ^-^ 
Catholic    Poles   who    had    fought    against    Russia,    settled    i>u*-« 
Bulgaria,     They   soon    observed    the    deep    discontent    of   thsa 
Bulgarian  tlrrgy  and   people   wilh    the   (neck    Patriarchate  ***^* 
Constantinople.     The  episcopal   chairs  were   filled  exclusively  £, 
by   Greek   prelates.     This   grievance   was   most  keenly   i 
consequence  of   the    system   of   government  in    Turkey    undca 
which  the  Bishops  of  the  Christian  Churches  arc  invested  wit.j 
OontlderaUe   DOWOn  over   the   temporal   iitTnirs  of  member*  • 
their  respective  communions.     The  Poles  profited  by  this  dl^ 
content  to   insinuate  to  the  Bulgarian  clergy  and  people  tlw  -f , 
they    iniirht    escape    from    the    tyranny   of    Constant  u 
union  with  Rnme.     They  were  asm'sred  in  their  work  m   r 
money  and  advice  of  Prince  Czartoryski  and  some  other  PoLsF   - 
iptl/lrs  in  Paris,  who  perceived  thai  n  Bulgarian  Church  unr_^— j/f4 
with   Rome   would   be   a   serious   injury   to   Russian    inrli 
throughout   the  whole  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.     A  me*" 
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with    this    object    was    commenced,    and    soon     gathered    COB' 

b V    Mrrngrli.      ThffM     Rnlgariaii     priest*,    possessing    the 

confidence  of  their  countrymen,  went  to  Koinr  to  negotiate  the 

terms  of  union.     Their  reception  in  the  Kternnl  City  was  conr-  . 

leoas  and  paftooally  :l;itterin^,  bur  no  cUfinitt  limgl  ment  was 

come*   to.     The   Kiinuiii  authorities  entirely  failed  ii»  grasp  the 

situation.    They  hesitated  to  make  concessions  to  local  customs 

aud  feelings  which  nuuld   have  been  quite  compatible  with  the 

doctrine  and  discipline  of  the   Roman   Catholic  Church,  and 

when  the  Bulgarian  envoys  returned  home  they  found  an  altered 

tun?  of  feeling.      Russian   agents  had   hren  active  in  pointing 

oat  the  danger  to  the  religious  traditions  and  customs  of  J5u  I 

•  liich   might   Bffefl   from    BBlOB   with   the  Western  Church,  and 

from   the   encroachment*  on   local   ecclesiastical    independence 

which    mijrht   he   expected   from    Rome,    and    especially    from 

Pope  Pits*  IX.,  the  policy  of  whose  pontificate  was  to  do  away 

tfitjwhm  with   the  slightest  deviations  from  ;'m-   1'nnan   rite. 

Toe   movement,   however,  against  the    tyranny   of   the    f'atri- 

srebate  of  Constantinople  went   on,  and  the  Roman  authorities 

l  to  profit   by  it.      They  imagined    that  it  was  possible  to 

induce  the   Bulgarians,   in   their    anxiety   lor    independence  of 

Constantinople,  to  submit  unreservedly  to  the  Pope;   and  they 

were  encouraged  in  this  belief  by  ill-informed  people  aud  also 

•jj    persons    who    were    keenly    interested    in    preventing     the 

■  ease    of    papal    influence    over   any    Communion    in    the 

Eastern  Church. 

Thus    it  came    to    pass   that  &   priest   named  Sobolski  was 
ttnffffcsted  to  them  ns  a  proper  person  to  be  entrusted   with    the 
^-uidance    of   the    movement.      They    received    the    suggestion 
favourably,  and  their  rash  action  In  this  respect  was  rery  incon- 
sistent with  their  characteristic   prudenco.      They  neglected  to 
snake  enquiries  us  to  the  past  life  and  history  of  the  man  they 
wrero  about  to  entrust  with  such  on   important  mission.     Had 
they  done  so,  they  would  have  learnt  that  he  was  in  every  way 
lodicrouslv   unfit   for    any    ecclesiAttical    charge,    and    that  he 
followed  a  calling  not  very  unlike   that  of  the  Clerk  of  Cop- 
snanhurst   in   Sir  Walter**  famous  tale.     Shortly  after  his  con- 
asecrstioo  by  the   I 'ope  Sobolski   returned  to   Bulgaria,  where  he 
mined  for  exactly  one  week,  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
tivw  church.     He  then  suddenly  took  flight,  carrying  with  him 
the  papal    Hull    and    other  official    documents,  and    disappeared 
Scon  history,  having  perfectly  played  the  game  of  the  Russian 
<*  "uiutneirt,  and  brought  complete  ridicule  on  the  movement 
"lib  which  he  was  connected.     One  person   at   least  of  those 
'  is  consecration  hi  Koine,  and  proba\Ax  \W  ^«owy:*X 

wtoantsB* 
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witness  of  the  ceremony,  marvelled  much  at  the  time  bow  it  was 
possible  that  men  in  lot  position  and  with  the  great  reapoosi- 
bilitios  of  Pius  IX.  and  hii  counsel  lor*,  should  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  an  ecclesiastical  ceremony,  however  imposing, 
would  linvi*  inv  lerknu  affect  in  usooudna  tw*J  difficulties] 
which  had  been  the  growth  of  centuries.  We  may  oil  smile 
now  at  tht  simplicity  of  the  Pope,  hut  the  same  ddnttoa  seetm 
to  prevail  at  this  moment  in  the  mind*  of  influential  politicians, 
who  appear  to  think  it  the  simplest  thing  in  the  frond  to  srttlr 
the  Eastern  question  without  any  reference  to  the  ideas  and 
circumstance*  out  of  which  it  has  grown.  All  such  attempt* 
aro  doomed  to  speedy  and  ignominious  failure.  This  can  only 
lie  avoided  by  bearing  constantly  in  uiiud  that  the  present 
difficulty  is  a  mere  episode  in  the  long  conflict  butwocn  Islam 
and  Christianity,  complicated  by  the  differences  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Church,  by  the  jc*alousi**<  of  rm 
communions  in  Oriental  Christianity  itself,  and  by  the  rivalries 
and  ambition  nf  the  (Treat  Europran  Powers. 

Islam,  as  represented  by  the  Turks,  established  itself  in 
Europe  by  foTce  of  arms,  and  to  understand  the  iheorv  upon 
which  Moslems  hare  invariably  rested  their  policy  in  regard 
to  conquered  countries  it  is  Decenary  ?"  realise  the  fact  that 
too  Koran  and  the  received  prophetical  tradition  (*Hadst)  coo- 
tain  not  only  a  body  nf  ndigious  doctrine,  but  also  a  revelation 
in  politics  and  law.  This  teaching  is  no  doubt  expressed  in 
ragu<-  >nii  jHirtira]  luu  ..•:!•.  btH  .uiiiiMiii  iii vr  interptBtakldsl 
gradually  evolved  Jrom  it  definite  nnd  fixed  principles  of  action. 
This   development   is,  however,  by   no   means  exclusively  the 

nhict  of  Arabic  thought ;  it  bears  upon  its  face  trace*  of 
aism  and  of  the  action  of  the  Persian  mind. 
No  portion  of  the  Mohammedan  system  has  been  more  fuliv 
and  carefully  treated  by  their  learned  men  than  that  part  of  it 
whirl:  MlfttBI  to  the  'ajch&d,1  or  Holy  War,  and  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  Moslem  policy  in  regard  to  conquered  countries. 
The  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  VVar  is  contain*. I  n 
passage*  of  the  Koran  as  the  following :   *  Fight  against  tbcm 

(the  unbelievers)   until    there   be   no   upposiiimi    in    lain 
dolatry,  and  the  religion  be  wholly  God's' ;  and  apaii  . 
againat    tin  in   who  believe   not   in   God  nor   the  last  day, 
forbid   not   that    which   God   and  his  Apostle   have  forbidden, 
and  profess  not  the  true  religion  of  those  in  win  lurts 

linvr  been  delivered  until  they  pay  tribute  by  right  of  subjec- 
tion, and   they  be  reduced   low.'     A  doctrinal  system  baa  been 
evolved   from  thrsr  and   similar  passages  under  which   it  bat 
become  impossible  foT  any  bodx  ot  men  who  do  not  belie 

or 
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or  at  least  outwardly  acknowledge  the  divine  mission  of  Islam. 

to  lire  on  any  terms  approaching  political  equality  witb  the 

follower*  of  the  Prophet,  in  a  state  governed   on  the  received 

principles  of  Mohammedan  theology.     This  baa  been  explained 

**y  Krrmer,  Tischendorf,  and  citln  r  learned  writrrm,  ;iml,  eipcci- 

*»-IJr  in   creal  detail    by   Hancbcrg,   who   in   his    conscientious 

ixnptartiality,    wide  4yrii|>alliir:*,    And    profound    learning,  recalls 

tile  most  splendid  scholars  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  of  which 

lx«;  was  in  (la-  nineteenth  century  the  most  Mlrjkiu^  figure.    The 

eloctrine  of  the  divine  mission  of  Islam  to  trample  on  too  OH* 

fcxilievcrs,  and  that  no  one  has   a   right  even  to  lire  except  as 

Rrace  from  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  is  held  most  firmly 

ov  the  present  Sultan, and  therefore  those  who  have  to  deal  with 

event*  in  the  East  should  not  only  have  constantly  present  to 

thrir  minds  the  main  doctrinea  of  Islam  ;  they  must  also  take 

into  account  the  diameter  of  AbduUHarnid. 

Those  who  arc  personally  acquainted  witb  the  Sultan  ajjree 
in  describing  him  as  rrnmrk.'ibly  gentle,  polite,  ami  amiable, 
with  an  active  mind,  jrrcnt  natural  penetration  of  intellect, 
RemI  no  culture  M.  Hlatumrd,  in  our  of  the  hooks  which  we 
haro   placed  at  the  head   of   this  article!  speaks    of  him   as  a 

Eriitci*  whose  heart  is  always  open  to  every  generous  sentiment. 
Ic  has  succeeded   in  {pining  the  complete  confidence  of  more 
tlinn  one  e*pciicm*d  diplomatist,  and  amongst  them  the  present 
-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs   in   France,  who,  in  a  very  famous 
csssr  in  the  4  Revue  dc  Paris,'  endeavoured  to  excuse,  or  even 
defend,  some  of  the  most  sinister  acta  of  Ahdnl-IIamiil.*     MiclIsM 
aVaaha,  one  of  die  most  rcmnrkahle  men   in  the  Turkish  Empire 
«>f  our  timr,  and  an  exceptionally  keen  observer,  Hpoke  D 
wwriter  of  this  article  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
Saltan.      His  rtisriple,  Mourad  Hey.  now  the  leader  of  the  young 
Turkish   Parly,  acknowledges   that  the   throat  of  the  Ottoman 
f^oltaiia  haa  not  been  for  centuries  occupied   by  a  Sovereign  to 
a  arepToachablo  in  his  morals  as  AbduNHamid,  and  be  admits 
xFsartber  that  he  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  persuaded 
That  the  Sultan  has  earnestly  wished  to  reform  the  Empire  on 
trie  general  lines  drawn   out  by   Midhat.      This    is   the    more 
a-«nsrkable   because   the  key-note  of   Mid  hat's   policy  was   the 
»*<flUfisatii>n  of  politics.      He  held  that  the  Koran  should  imt 
»3e  regarded   as   containing  a   revelation   of  ihr   pirn::  ji  '•      ■ 
gonrsunent,    a   view,    not     only   quite    inconsistent    with    the 
rettivad  doctrine  of  his  religion  in  Turkey,  but  totally  opposed 

I  1ms  4*  Pari-,  D«.  I,  '1S)5.»  an  article  vnUtled   'Ea  Orioat,\end 
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to  the  deepest  convictions  of  Abdul-Hamid.  It  is  difficult  to 
bclirve  that  a  Sovereign  srbo  appears  so  good  and  so  swninhlr 
should  bo  PNpODdblt  for  the  wholesalo  iriasaicros  in  Armenia 
and  Constantinople.  There  is,  howrm,  littlfl  doubt  of  Lis 
complicity.  It  is  proved  by  t-vldonoe  overwht-Icniiiff  in  character.  m 
M.  lic'rard,  in  (  La  politique  ilu  Sultan*'  establishes  il 
testimony  of  persons  who  witnessed  many  of  the  scenes,  and 
who  knew  where  the  orders  catnc  from.     The  documents,  more^-  — 

;  to  whirl)  the  responsible  agents  of  France,  Kiu<ii,  am 
Kngland  have  affixed  their  signatures,  arc  conclusive  on  tbi 
jwint.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  Sultan  is  doeni 
by  terror  to  such  an  extent  iu  entirely  to  have  lost  th< 

aracc  of  his   reason.       He  is  afraid,  on    the   one   hand,  of  th 

nggou  ics  who  blamu   lini  for  concessions  to  Christia- 

wcrsand  for  loss  of  territory.  On  the  other  hand,  he  iMsttllfl 
lest  the  young  Turkish  party  should  procure  his  deposition  a 
perhaps  compass  his  death.  1  car  has  CUrod  him  of  ariojra 
and  pride,  passions,  nnil  vices,  hut  it  has  also  killed 
zeneTous  sentiment.  He  is  anid  to  have  been  naturally 
and  to  have  sjmplthisvd  deeply  with  human  suffering  in 
its  forms.  In  the  early  years  of  bis  reign  be  shrank  fi 
allowing  capital  punishment  to  he  inflicted  in  any  circus 
stances,  but  at  tho  first  moment  when  his  fears  were  arous< 
tent  hundreds  of  men  to  u  lingering  and  cruel  death.  He  jt=^  s  x 
true  Mussulman,  and  respects  all  connected  with  Aloslass*-  em 
worship,  but  youug  Mussulman  theologians  having  in  —  mli 
themselves  obnoxious  to  him  in    18^2,  he  ordered   them   to  be 

thrown  into  the  Busphorus  in  scores,  lie  is  said  to  be  a  gi  _  m  otn 
father,  fond  of  hit  children,  an  excellent  matter,  who  loads  n  sjiith 
Tours  those  dependent  on  him.  A  short  time  ago.  howess^-  vrT 
living  to  pass  through  the  city  of  Constantinople,  to  assist  *-—  at  a 
religious  ceremony,  he  took  the  youngest  of  hit  sons  beta  sssween 
his  knees  in  his  carriage,  to  protect  him  from  the  daggers**  — a  of 
the  assassins,  and  ho  insisted  on  Osman  Pasha,  the  old  hcr»  —x"  ■  ■■ 
IMi-vnu,  silting  <m    the  front  sent,  hoping   that   the  widespnssr  «read 

Sopnlarity  ol   the    brave   old   soldier  would    protect  him    f~dafcfro 
y nam ilc  and  explosive  bombs. 
Abdul  11  am  id,  oppressed  by  the  feeling  of  insecurity  for    '"^ssr  his 
is  acquired  all  the  characteristics  so  remarkable   in      -ssn  the 
representatives  of  persecuted  races.     He  is  treacherous   in       assi   fh-- 
extreme,  and  is  capable  of  (In-  most  cruel  acts.     He  out  ss*      on// 
ds  that  no  unbeliever  has  a  right  to  his  life,  except   from-ssw-" i  th* 
of  the  Mussulman  ;  he  adheres  also  to  the  old  tnwiitio-^*- ' '    ■' 
orte,  that  whenever  any  portion  of  the  Christian  sithsn 
in   the  Ottoman    Km  pi  re   become   inconvenient,  the 
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course  U  to  put  them  oat  of  the  way.  When  the  Greeks  of 
the  islands  became  turbulent,  they  were  massacred.  When  the 
Msvronitcs  in  the  Lebanon  became  inconvenient,  they  were 
slaughtered.  When  the  Armenian  question  began  to  press  for 
solution,  the  old  precedent  wu  followed,  and  the  Armenians 
were  pot  nnt  of  the  way.  If  it  had  not  been  for  these  periodical 
■■—ii  h  I,  the  whole  of  the  Lebanon  and  Syria  would  hare  been 
CJhristian  long  ago. 

One  of  the  chief  counsellors  of  the  Sultan  in  this  matter  is  a 

nun   named   Aboul-Houda,  a  fanatical  dervish,  whose  character 

bear*  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Mucklcwrath  in  'Old 

Mortality.'     Thu  man  came  to  Constantinople,  bringing  with 

him    from    Asia   Minor   a    great    reputation    for    sanctity   and 

wisdom.      When  be  arrived  in  the  Imperial  city  he  was  instantly 

sxirrounded  by  vast  multitudes,  who  hung  upon  his  words  «•  lie 

preached   against  the  corruption  of  the  ace,  the  luxury  of  the 

great,  the  lukewarinness  of  the  believers,  the  concessions  to  the 

infidel,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful. 

The  Sultan,  frightened   at  the  authority  be  was  acquiring,  took 

him  into  the  palace.     Well-informed  people  say  that,  at  certain 

hoars,  the  Sultan  and  the  dervish  meet  for  pious  exercises  and 

practices  of  penance,  and  strange  stories  are  told  of  incantations 

sod    the  raising  of   spirit*.      This   dervish  represents   the  old 

spirit  of  Islam,  together  with  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  teudeo- 

cus  to  separate  from   Constantinople.     He  is  well  acquainted 

with  the  centres  of  Mohammedan  activity  in  Asia  Minor,  and 

at  speaks  in  the  name  of  all  those  whose  susceptibilities   arc 

trotmded  by  (he  political  decay  of  the  Ottoman    '  He 

nsa  frightened  the  Sultan  with  stories  about  the  coming  revolt 

in  Islam,  and  of  the  great   multitude   of  the   followers   of  the 

'Vopbet  who  are  to  gbd  on  their  swords,  smite  the  infidel  hip 

**d  thigh,  and  punish  all  backsliding,     ile  continually  reminds 

ki»  master  that  the  Mussulman  alone  has  a  right  to  existence; 

^>*U  all   others  only  live  by  tolerance  ;  and  when,  through  the 

***sxlt    of    the    infidels,    the    Sultan     has    to    choose    between 

£***ir  disappearance   from    the    earth   and    the    security   of  bis 

■^snpire — perhaps  even  the  preservation  of  his  life — the  slightest 

***sitation   in   ordering  a   massacre  amounts  to  a  crime.     This 

■^*ling  of  personal  terror,  combined  with  icligious  fanaticism, 

**%s  been  the  origin  of  the  series  of  massacres  which  began  on 

^^ptriri  1  Sll.r«,  and  were  continued  almost  without  intn- 

**»iui*>u  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  throughout  the  Turkish 

Empire  generally,  for  thirteen  months. 

There      is     unfortunately    reason    to    believe    that    further 
**■  sssacrr  s  are  in  store.     Some  ten  years  ago  there,  su  a,  Vubsa, 
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eatntted    with   •;  am nuncnt  in  north-western  Turkoy  ronurk- 

jihle  for  liis  eccentricities,  unci  many  stories  are  told  illustrating 
his  methods  ot  administration.  Our  <l;iv,  in  the  depth  ot  vr: 
when  the  ground  v».u  cohered  with  snow,  in-  jmnv-i!  1m  .i  .  i 
inn,  on  the  outside  of  which  some  donkeys  heavily  lade* 
were  tied  to  a  [hjIcj  and  were  shivering  in  miser/  and  cold. 
Inside  the  inn  their  drivers  were  comfortably  gathered  round 
the  fire,  engaged  in  drinking  a  bowl  of  heated  wine.  The 
Pnslin  ordered  th*»  load  to  bfl  tftkeo  off  the  donkeys  and  plaml 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  who  were  then,  by  bis  order*)  tied 
up  where  the  animals  had  been  secured.  He  then  tnok  the 
donkeys  intn  tlie  inn  ;md  offered  them  himself  the  healed  wiat 
whic:h  luul  been  prepared  for  their  drivers.  On  anotVei 
occasion,  also  in  winter,  he  observed  a  poor  woman  crying  si 
the  door  of  a  church,  because  the  priest  would  not  baptize  brr 
child  without  netting  from  her  a  sum  of  money  which  *h«  did 
not  possess.  The  Pasha  sentenced  the  priest  to  be  stripped 
naked,  and  then  to  bo  drawn  through  the  pond  for  catt 
order,  as  he  said,  to  teach  him  to  baptize  lor  nothing.  'l"bis 
peculiar  method  of  government  produced  widespread  discontent 
among  both  Mussulmans  and  Christians. 

The  great  euemj  of  this  Pasha  was  a  man  who  is  now  a 
very  important  person  in  the  Western  provinces  of  the  Turk  is* 
Empire,  who  is  known  aa  the  Mullah  Zlkft,  and  is  in  character  uiy. 
unlike  the  dervish  who  has  the  special  confidence  of  tho  Sultan. 
1  It  was  uol  long  ago  under  detention  in  Constantinople,  and  when 
he  returned  to  his  own  countrj  he  was  rereivod  with  frantic 
enthusiasm.  M.  Hcrard,  in  his  book  on  Macedonia,  describes 
hi*  triumphant  return  ami  how  the  Mollah  Zeka  remained 
apparently  insensible  to  the  homage  ot  his  people,  as,  with  his 
Urban  forced  down  upon  his  brows,  his  c\cm  half  rinsed  and 
fixed  upon  the  ^nnind,  and  his  hands  engaged  in  tolling  bis 
beads,  he  passed  through  the  crowds  of  his  admirer*.  This 
man  is  destined  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  massacres  ia 
Macedonia  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  are  even  now  in 
contemplation.  The  massacres  in  Armenia  warn  organised  by 
men  like  him,  strange  compounds  of  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism, 
who  spent  some  time  in  Constantinople,  then  returned  to  their 
country,  spoke  to  the  people  as  they  were  gathered  roan 
mosques,  and  COflnmaniejUed  to  thorn  the  wishes  of  the  Master. 

The  mora  tli*  system  of  government  in  the  Ottoman  Empire- 
is  understood,  and  tin-  tbcorj  realized  on  which  it  reals,  l If 
more  it  will  become  plain  that  reforms  really  satisfactory  to  thc- 
(liristian  populations  cannot  be  curried  out  until  the  whole 
s»  Item  of  Turkish  rule  \%  btou^Kt  to  %n  end. 
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But  if  the  theological  system  of  lilitit,  ju  represented  Itv  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  nmders  it  impossible  to  reform  the  Empire  on 
tie  b**i*  of  perfect  equality  among  all  subjects  of  the  IVrur,  the 
theological  differences  between  Kast  and  West  and  hetwnen 
various  religious  communities  of  Eastern  Christians  adds 
^really  to  the  difficulty  of  establishing  such  ft  system  of 
^jrerament  as  would  ensure  freedom  to  all  parties  without 
distinction  of  religious  profession. 

The  thcolofficftj  quarrels  which  distracted  Europe  in  the 
ffieentli  century  and  in  the  last  days  of  the  expiring  Eastern 
Empire,  insured  th»  triumph  of  the  Mohammedan  conqueror, 
sod  at  the  moment  when  the  Empire  of  ConsUntine  Palienlogos 
**s  in  its  death-agony,  Christians  of  different  opinions  hated  e*ch 
other  far  more  than  they  did  the  Mohammedans.  The  Greeks 
openly  avowed  that  thev  would  rather  see  the  turban  of  the 
Utana  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  than  the  red  hat  of  a  Roman 
Gtrdinal. 

The  historian  Ducat,  who  had  exceptional  opportunities  of 
uderttanding  the  feelings  and  temper  of  Eastern  Christians 
at  the  time  that  Constantinople  fell,  diitinctly  says  that,  it 
s!  the  rery  last  moment  tin?  Greeks  could  have  sitvrd  the 
city  by  submitting  to  the  Papacy,  they  would  have  refused  to 
•  so.  At  a  subsequent  pciiod  when  they  mit/lii  have  been 
daSrered  from  thraldom,  they  preferred  servitude  under  the 
Turks  to  freedom  under  the  Catholic  Republic  o(  Venice* 
Tois  hatred  exists  still.  Greek  Bishops  have  been  known  to 
ptAJbit,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  members  of  their  Church 
boo  holding  intercourse  or  rendering  service  to  the  members 
<**  the  Latin  Church  ;  and  just  before  the  time  when  Austria 
took  over   the  administration   of  Bosnia  and    Herzegovina,  the 

inspathiet  of  Roman  Catholics  were  entirely  with  the  Turks, 
*M  their  leaders  and  spiritual  adviser*  made  no  secret  that, 
'Inclination  for  domination,  they  preferred  the  rule  of  the 
Mohammedan  to  that  oi  the  orthodox  Christian,  This  dis- 
position of  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  is  specially  strong  in 
Albania  at  the  present  moment,  must  be  carefully  taken  into 
toOuont,  snd  exercise  a  preponderating  influence  on  the  councils 
^tbt  Emperor  of  Austria  in  all  matters  concerning  the  Halkan 
BasinsBsst. 

The  largest  Christian  community  in  the  Katt  is  the  Greek 
vAorch ;  and  when  Muhamed  II.  set  up  his  thnme  in  the  city  of 
Coostsntinc,  realizing  the  importance  of  keeping  up  the  hatred 
**»een  the  Greeks  and  the  Lit  ins,  he  placed  in  the  patriarchal 
c*sir  of  Constantinople  a  bitter  enemy  of  Rome,  George, 
^•ssriuj,  who  took   the  name   of  GcnnanViut.      TV\c  SuXwc* 
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E  resided   himself  at  the  investure  of  the  Patriarch,  gave   into 
it  hands  the  symbols  of  his  office,  and  conferred  Q 
certain  lights  and  privileges  which  his  successors  in  the 
enjoy  to  this  day.     The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  can  male 
and  depose  bishops  at  his  will,  he  hns  absolute  jurisdiction  io 
questions  of  marriage,   and  is  the  final  judge  in  alt  lav-suJti 
which,  with  the  consent  of  the  parties,  if  they  are  of  the  Grecl 
community,  are  brought  before  the  tcclflttutiot]  COOTtf,  and  »n» 
member  of  the  church  who  docs  not  elect  to  be  judged  by  these 
courts   incurs  the  penalty  of  excuuiuiuuicatiun.     The  PalriarcL 
may  impose  taxes  on  members  of  his  own  church.      Me  cnjori 
certain   immunities  from   imperial  taxation,   he  has  a  forte  of 
police  at  his  disposal,  and  he  has  criminal  jurisdiction.     The** 
privileges  would  appear  to  be  very  advantageous,  but  they  have 
been  rendered  quite  nugatory  by  the  general  competition 
After  the  destruction  of  the  empire  nt  Trcbizond,  wlii- 
place   eight    years   after   the    fall    of   Constantinople,    a   larpf 
number  of  noble  families  settled  in  tbe  imperial  city,  and  » 
order   to   compensate   themselves  for  the   loss   of   their   fonnn 
position  they  sought  to  gain  the  highest  offices  in  the  ChuTcfa, 
They  accordingly  set  to  work  to  intrigue  against  the  Pat 
of  the  day;   they  succeeded   in  getting  him  deposed,  and  the 
Sultan   was  offered   a  large  sum   of  money   for  depriving  him 
of  his  office.     This  was  the  commencement  of  a  system  ■ 
has  gone  on  ever  since,  and  from  time  to  time  immense  sotss 
have  been  paid  to  the  Sultan  for  the  patriarchal  digni'i 
Thomas  Howe,  the   English  Ambassador  in  Constantinople  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  tells  us  that,  in  the  case  of  the  famasj 
Cyril  Lucar,   his  deposition  cost   his   enemies  600U/.,  and  b» 
reinvestiture  his  friends  as  much  as  27,000/. 

The  Turkish  Government  has  done  everything  it  could  » 
foster  this  corruption.      When  the   Minister  of  Foreign  Afun 
at  Constantinople,  in   whose  department  the  business  betwren 
the  Porte  and  the  Patriarchate  is  transacted,  wi*Iu-»  I'm  »Dt* 
Putriarch,  he  has  only  to   make  his  wishes  known  to  penv»> 
he  can  trust.     All  sort*  of  intrigue  begin  at  once.    The  memle" 
of  the  Holy  Synod  as  electors  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  sod 
Greek   notables  and  others  ns   the  confidential   agents   ot  - 
Turkinli    Giivcinineiit,    liupe    li>    profit     h\    the    change.      Ts* 
Patriarch   is  invariably  accused   ot  bad  administration,  and  '-' 
prelate  who  pays  most  is  elected  in  his  stead.      The  expenujtsi* 
of  large  sums  of  money  is  absolutely  necessary  for  ar.  ■ 
desires  to  be  chosen  Patriarch.     Each   newly  elected  Patri*"]" 
knows  thai  hit  tenure  of  office  is  insecure,  and  therefore  his  nui° 
object  ia  to  get  back  aa  q\»cV\}  a*  \owblt\bti  capital  sum  wo* 
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1*  spent  on  hit  election,  with  considerable  interest  in  addition. 

He  tieposcs  as  inany  Bishops  and  Archbishops  as  possible,  or 

h  fine*  upon  them.      He  tolls  any  vacant  bishopric  for  as 

Much  monej  as  he  can  get,  and  the  new  incumbents  in  their  turn 

proceed   to  fleece   the  inferior  clergy  and   the  people,  and   the 

means  which  some  of  the  country  clergy  have  to  resort   to,  to 

life,  is  almost  inrre<lihle.     Thesr  Greek   Bishops  nre 

*courgcs   of   the    peninsula  ;    they    have    caused    valuable 

libraries    Mid    records   of   hygnne    times    to   he  destroyed  and 

t    with    systematic   vandalism.       Not    only    are  their   own 

often  scandalous  in  the  extreme,   but  they  are  charged 

with  the  darkest  crimes.      It  was  their   misconduct   and  tyranny 

that  caused  the  religions  movement  in  Bulgaria,  which,  if  due 

itgard  bad  been  paid  by  Pius  IX.  10  the  opinions,  feeling 

and   traditions   that   had    been    produced    by   centuries,    Inigul 

bsve  ended  in  the  formation  of  a  Church,  owning  allegiance  (o 

Rome,  that  would  become  the  centre  around  which  the  forces  of 

•m  Independent  Bulgaria  would  have  gathered.     After  the  foil ure 

ii  the  movement  towards  Home,  a  Bulgarian  Church  was  formed 

in  corn  m  tin  inn  with  that  of  Russia,  and,  the  Bulgarian   clergy 

generally  speaking  being  now  educated  under  the  Russian  Hag, 

■*  is  hardly  too  much   to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  priest  in 

the  Principality,  from  the  Exarch,  who  receives  hit  consecration 

Eoacow,  down    to   the   most   obscure   village   priest,   whose 

Spat  hi  us  are  not  entirely   on   the   side  of   Russia,  and    who 
i  not  desire  to  see  the  new  Stale  of  Bulgaria  directly  governed 
fc;  the  counsellors  of  the  Czar. 

In   point   of  numbers  the  most  important  Church  iti  Turkey 

strr  the  (Sreefc   it  the  Armenian.      Its  position  with  regard  to 

;»te  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Greek.      The  Patriarch 

i»  selected   much  in  the   same   way.     He   has  direct  temporal 

fcwer  over  clergy   and    laity.     The   history   of  the  Church   or 

eftc-nl   condition  is  hardly  more  edifying  than  that  of  its 

**fisr   communion.     The    political    constitution    ot    the    Latin 

Ml  arch  and  the  other  Churches  in  communion  with  the  Roman 

0  Turkish   Empire  is  different.      In  the  Latin  Church  tin? 

S  ritual    and     temporal    power    aie   clearly   divided,   but    the 
man  Catholic  clergy*  possess  considerable  political   authority 
"t  some  parts  of  the  Empire. 

This  ecclesiastical  system  hss  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
'Uunber  of  corporations  having  no  puliticul  iif*  one  with 
•ryuher.  The  result  has  been  that  religion,  which  in  the 
•Vest  was  one  of  the  great  means  by  which  conquered  and 
^•jmjaerors  were  reconciled,  hostile  races  amalgamated  and  the 
rHtioas   of    Europe    gradually  formed,   became    in    the   East  a 

barrier 
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barrier  which  kept  thein  divided,  prerenal  the  formation  of 
common  interest*  ami  the  growth  01  •  I'urkish  nation,  so  thit 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Turks  arc  as  separated  from  each  Othtc 
now  as  they  were  on  that  memorable  day  in  ll»''  lilternth  ccmuj 
when  the  CrWOPt  fflplaXfld  the  Cms*  on  the  dome  of  St. Sophia. 
The  attitude  of  Christions  one  to  the  other,  and  the  w 
haired  which  has  grown  Hfllb  centuries,  ha*  placed  lfc«  Tu 
the  position  of  being  the  guardian  of  the  peace  between  tbftn, 
nnd  if  liiss  authority  is  to  be  brought  to  an  end,  :t  can  old*  I* 
done  safely  bv  substitution  of  a  control  of  the  European  nationi 
for  the  rule  of  the  Sultan,  of  b)  individual  Poweis  accepting 
the  responsibility  for  the  government  of  different  parts  of  the 
Umpire. 

The  policy  of  working  out  the  Eastern  problem   by  crestiij* 
independent  States  on   the  ruins  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  will 
nor.    commend    itself   to    those   Acquainted    with    the    political 
situotion.     If  ever  there  was  a  State  which  had  a  fair  cfaanct 
given  it  to  develop   its   resources  and   its  political   life,  it  mi 
Bulgaria;  and  a  rapid  glance  ai  ita  history  will  illustrate  tV 
difficulty   of  forming  independent  States  on   the   ruins  of  tot 
Ottoman  Empire.     It  is  now  eighteen  years  ago  since  the  Stat* 
of  Bulgaria  came  into  existence.      Its  history  from  that  pcriwi 
is  a  miserable  record  of  intrigue*,  murder  and  treachery.     Tlie 
first   Governor  was    Prince   Tociu-rkassky,    a   Russian  genual 
who  ruled  fairly  well,  but  he  was  aoon  superseded   liy  Prisct 
Dondukoif-KorsakoM,    who    was    installed    with    extraordinary 
jm>iiij>  and   ceirmmn    ;i%  ( irnend-f iovrnior.      Mi 
money  at  hit  command,  and  distributed   it  with  a  lavish 
Political  life  was  poisoned,  anil  a  class  ol  men  formed  who  lived 
by  corruption,   and   who   have   placed   themselves  at  the  hesil 
of  various  conspiracies  which  have  distiactcd  and   luincd  tU 
country.     They  were  vehement  supporters  of  Prince  Dtwdukuf- 
Tbey  travelled  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  sad 
they  preached   the  doctrine  of  abject  suhmminn  to  his  ordrr*. 
Public  positions   and  oftices  ol  all  sorts  were  told  or  given  l0 
men  who   were  ludicrously   unfit   for  any   public   employment 
The  great   mass  of  the   people   at   first   bore  all    this  quitdj. 
They   had  never  known    political  and   personal    liecdum,  and1 
just   as    they   would    havo   submitted    to   Turkish    tyranny  ** 
long  as  it  merely  dcpri\id   them   of  political  freedom,  and  on! J 
ro»e    atfainti   it   because  of   its  interlercnce   in   their    donmtic 
and   family   life,  so   they  submitted  quietly  to   Dondukoff  sod 
his  agents  until  they  began  to  imitate  the  Turks,      Tha  ItStfc 
was   the   formation  of   a   movement   having  for   its  object  tat 
overthrow  of  his  administration. 

Hj 
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This  was  tho  state  of  things  when  Prince  Alexander  of 
Bstteoburg  entered  Bulgaria  on  the  1 4th  of  Jul/,  1870,  and 
itsamed  the  reins  of  con  rsm<  At.  He  was  chonen  HBiaunoaslj, 
on  the  reeom:  o(  Russia,  by  the  assembly  of  Notables 

which  bad  assembled  at  Timor*,  greatly  to  the  disappointment 
of  Prince  Dondukoff  who  was  himself  a  carididatcTnr  the  throne. 
Ta»e  latter  hastened,  however,  to  meet  Prince  Alexander  on 
his  arrival,  nnd  laid  before  Lira  a  proclamation  to  the  people 
carefully  prepared.  It  contained  some  sentences  implying  that 
the  new  sovereign  only  wore  his  crown  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Cxar,  and  that  as  regards  his  pollci  Ik*  sTODJd  always  accept 
from  St.  Petersburg  the  word  of  command.  Prince  Alexander 
read  through  the  document,  turned  quietly  to  DondukoiT  and 
said,  *  What  am  I  to  do  with  this?"  '  Affix  you  lignatara  to 
it,'  was  the  reply.  The  Prince  smiled,  and  quietly  hut  firmly 
refused  to  do  so.  Prince  Donduk"lf  took  back  the  document, 
acid  that  very  day  left  Bulgaria  for  Russia. 

The  country  was  in  the  greatest  possible  confusion  nnd 
disorder.  Financial  difficulties  met  Prince  Alexander  on  all 
ddta,    but    the    Bl  people   gradually    began    to    repose 

confidence  in  the  \oiiii»*  German  ufticor,  and  his  open 
countenance  and  genial  manners  won  their  hearts.  Things 
seemed  to  bo  going  well,  but  in  the  meantime  Prince  Dondul.  ill 
and  all  those  officers  who  hod  irtuinrd  to  Russia  left  no  stone 
jntumed  to  bring  about  friction  between  the  Prince  ol  Bulgaria 
and  the  Ccir.  The  rclusal  of  the  Prince  to  sign  the  pro- 
clamation which  had  been  presented  to  him  was  relied  on  to 
prove  bis  ingratitude  to  Russia.  A  deputation  of  .Bulgarians 
which  bad  been  sent  to  Russia  to  thank  the  Oar  for  his  efforts 
in  tbe  cause  of  Bulgarian  freedom  was  used  for  the  purpose 
of  injuring   Print*  ider.     Clement,   the  Metropolitan  of 

Tirnora,  was  the  head  of  it,  and  he  was  induced  to  insinuate 
that  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  hod  done  all  he  could  to  prevent 
this  demonstration  of  friendliness  to  the  Czar.  Notwithstanding 
that  Prince  Alexander  at  the  opening  of  his  first  National 
Assembly,  in  dignities!  and  in  proper  form,  announced  his 
Lutrutiou  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  the  views  uf  the  Ru>muii 
Government,  these  active  calumniators  began  to  make  an  im- 
inn,  not  indeed  on  Alexander  11.,  but  on  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  who  afterwards  became  the  Emperor  Alexander  III. 

If  Alexander  III.  had  never  been  the  Csar  of  Russia  he  would 
Lave  been  considered  by  all  who   knew  him  as  a  well-meamn 
man  of  very  ordinary  abilities.     His  most  striking  characteristics 
were  scrupulous  honour,  an  iron  will,  and  exceptional  obstinacy. 
Hence  intrigues  of  all   kinds  obtained  unusual   influence  with 

him. 
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him.     HU  keen  sense  of  honour  caused  him  to  feci  the  gmtrst 
disgust  and  anger  at  any  action  that  seemed  reprehensible  ot 
mean  ;  find  once  he  was  seized  of  an   idea,  his  narrow-miiulnl 
obstinacy   made  it   impossible,  or  nt   least  extremely  difficult, 
lo  displace   it.     This   explains   the   far-reaching   consnpienres 
which    a   malicious   whisper    at    the    proper    moment   almost 
always   had   upon   his   policy.      It   WU   at   the   time   when  fa 
Bulgarian    deputation    was   nt    St.    Petersburg,   and    in   coot** 
ijiieiirc    of  the   calumnies   which    hnd    been    repeated    to  luro 
about    Prince  Alexander,  that   ho  let  fall  ono  day  an  expres- 
siwi    in    the    presence   of   one    or    two    people,    indicating    to 
them   the    policy   as   regards    Bulgaria    to   which    be   adh 
throughout  the   whole  of  his   reign.     *  1   shall    never,'   he  ssid, 
■be  the  friend  of  my  namesake  in   Bulgaria."     The  effect  or 
Bulgaria  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Russia  was  to  throw 
the    country   into   the    hands   of   a    revolutionary   and    corrupt 
party.     Space  docs  not  allow  us  to  enter  wicb  anything  hi* 
minute    detail    into   the    intrigues   and    the   difficulties   wtiidi 
immediately   beset  Prince   Alexander.      He   hod  to  dclcnd   h» 
principality  against   a   wanton   aggression    by  Servia  in 
The  Servian  army  was  completely  defeated,  and  at  the  battlt 
of  Slivnitza,   the   Prince  showed   that    he    possessed   not  odIt 
heroic  qualities,   but   many   of  the  instincts   which  are   neces- 
sary to  a  great   commander.      He    became    at   once    the   mo* 
popular  man  in  Bulgaria ;    but   that   made   It    all    the  mart 
necessary  for  his  enemies  to   deprive  him  of  li is  (iorernmest. 
Accordingly,  a  conspiracy   was  carefully  arranged,  and  in  tbf 
morning  of  the  21st  ol   August,   l£bb\   a  small    number  ot 
officers  assembled  round  the  palace  at  Sofia,  and   forced   him  to 
leave  the  country.      A  provisional  government  was  Jorrncd,  but 
there   was   the  greatest  indignation   among    the    people.     Tbc 
troops  in   all  the  garrison  towns  declared  against  the  usuTpert 
The  Prince  re-entered  Bulgaria,  and  his  journey  to  the  capital 
was  s  triumphal   procession.      During   its   progress  he  wn 
despatch  to  Alexander   111.,  in  which  practically  he  placed  hit 
throne  at  the  disposal  of  that  monarch.     A  more  huinilistin? 
document   has   rarely   been  penned,  but  it   is   to  this  day  not 
generally    known   that  the   Prince   wrote    it   after   ronsivr 
with  some  Russian  authorities,  and  by  the  advice  of  one  of  the 
I'  tiling    statesmen    of    Kunipc.      Alexander   III.   answer' •■ 
despatch  of  his  namesake  in   a  letter  of  four  lines,  in   which 
be  simply  said  he  could  not  approve  of  his  return  to  Bulgaria. 

It  thus  became  impossible  tor  Princo  Alexander  any  longer 

to  remain  in  the  country.     The  great  Powers  had  only  promised 

to  assist   him   in  case  be  made  ui%  Tte^cfc  *W»  Rossis,  and  tbf 
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fact  that  he  had  failed  to  do  10  mode  it  nccesiary  that  he  should 
abdicate.       Hi*  mi  race— dtd    l»\   Prince  I-Vnlinrmd   of  Coburg, 
who  bad  as    his   counsellor  Stephen   StambulofT,   to  whom    hi 
entrusted   practically  llir  gOTeiHUieDt  ol    the    principality.      AH 
unpleasantness  or  trouble  wai  kept  away  from  him.     Ho  used 
t"  nomlcr   ahiuit  the  street*  of  Sofia,  speaking  to  people,  right 
wd   left;   and    he    sometimes    remarked    to   StambulolT,    hoir 
utisfied  everyone  seemed  to  he  with  the  change  of  government. 
StsntbuJot?  would  smile  and   bow,  but  took  care  not  to  tell  the 
rVince  that  the  citizens  to  whom  he  had  spoken  were  policemen 
truive.      During  one  winter  an  applewoman  set  up  a  little 
"till  not  far  from  the  P*lacc.     She  used  to  roast  apples  and  sell 
thffm  to  the  passers-by.      Prince   Ferdinand  wm  in  the  habit,  of 
topping  and  entering  into  conversation  with   those  who  were 
Minding  about  the  stall.     One  day  a  lending  diplomatist  retnou* 
anted  with  Stambuloff  about   the   manner  in  which  thu  Priticr 
scrmr«l  to  expose  himself  to  an  fcttscl  from  assassins,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  imprudence  of  his  mixing  himself  up  with  such 
4  crowd   as  sometimes  gathered  around  the  applcwotnan's  stall. 
'Von  needn't  be  alarmed,"  was  the  reply.      'That  applewoman 
m<\  those  who  surround   her  are  all  my  people,  and  the  Prince 
is  safer  among  them  than  among  his  soldiers/ 

These   iltcm pis  of  StambulofT  to  persuade  the  Prince  of  the 
stpnlaritj  of  his  Government  remind  one  of  the  villages  which 
rWmkin  constructed  on  a  very  famous  occasion,  to  moke  a  good 
istpreuion  on   the  Kin  press  Catharine.      Bur,  at  the  same  time, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  worked  hard  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  country,  to  ruliivatc  a  real  national   feeling,  and 
to  knit  together  the  various  forces  which  mi^ht  have  ultimately 
I   ■   powerful    State.      All   the  world   knows  the  story  of 
Bi  tropic  end.     Deserted  by  the  Prince,  exposed   to  the  fury 
sfptESOfiol  and  politii  tl  rnemio.  lie  was  firsl  ofsU  diTTOD  f">  -  ■  .-*  i 
•ftce,  and  then,  on  July  13tb,  1895,  murdered  under  circum- 
NsBsss:  ol   revolting  atrocity  in  the  broad  daylight  in  the  streets 
ofSona.     Since  the  death  of  the  Minister,  confusion  in  Bulgaria 
Us  become  worse  confounded.     The   conduct    of  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand, as  regards  the  religious  education  of  his  son,  in  order  to 
purchase  at  the  expense  of  his  broken  word,  the  recognition  ol 
Katsia.  has  been  such  as  will   not  commend   itself  to   nn\   man 
of  honour,  no  matter  what  form  of  Christianity  ho  may  profess. 
Itnond  that,  it   shows  very   little  appreciation  of  some  of  the 
Jr**l  problems  which  interest  mankind.     Ho  must  surely  have 
had  a   -..    i  igi    notion   of  the  responsibilities,  conviction*,   ■ml 
duties  of  the  Pope,  when  he  asked   Leo  XIII,  to  sanction  the 
change  of  has  son   Prince   Boris  from  the  Roman  Catholic  to 

a  gchiamatical 
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a  trim  Communion   in   tha   Ksstern  Church.      This  step 

has,  however,  been  taken,  and  Prince  Ferdinand  has  received  the 
recognition  of  Russia  iu  fQIMiflBflllfW  ;  but  il  is  mint  uulikeU 
lh:it  tic  will  ultimately  gain  any  substantial  advantage  b\  it. 
His  attempt  to  piny  at  present  .1  |>art  in  Macedonia,  similar 
to  that  which  hi*  predecessor  plajed  in  Eastern  KouoMlb,  tl 
certain  to  fail ;  and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Bulgarian  anarchy  and  corruption  are  coming  to  an  * 

The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  since  iU  formation 
is  not  more  edifying  than  that  of  Bulgaria.  There  has 
the  same  corruption  and  the  same  systematic  use  of  Govern- 
BUDl  potltbni  for  the  purposes  Of  personal  advantage.  \«> 
less  a  man  than  M.  de  Tocqueville  spoke  of  the  first  king  of 
Greece  as  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  wisest  princes  of  his  day. 
Some  may  think  this  view  exaggerated,  hut  it  is  certain  that 
King  Otho  undertook  the  government  01  the  Hrllrnic  kingdom 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  civilization 
and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  Greece.  As  lime  went  <>n  be  became 
gradually  convinced  that  methods  of  government  suitable  to 
civilized  nations  were  totally  inapplicable  to  his  kingdom, 
and  so  eynical  did  Km  gKHf  thtt  on  one*  occasion,  [fl 
sence  of  a  distinguished  stranger,  he  asked  a  Minister  who 
wus  about  to  lake  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  *  hmv 
much  iu-  intended  to  steal  during  his  term  of  office?*  There 
has  been  no  substantial  change  since  then,  nnd  the  recently 
published  letters  oi  Pro k esc h  Osten  to  Archduke  John,  written 
some  fifty  years  since,  merely  rrijuire  tin-  alteration  of  a  frw 
names  to  be  an  accurate  description  of  men  and  things  in 
Greece  at  the  prescnL  hour.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  not 
wanting  many  indications  to  show  that  Greece,  under  proper 
guidance,  might  exercise  an  important  influence  on  human  pro- 
gress. What  the  Greeks  have  done  in  the  last  150  years,  both 
on  the  mainland  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Augean,  shows  what, 
under  efficient  guidance,  their  race  is  capable  of  accomplishing. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  were  only  two 
schools  for  Greeks  in  Turkey  in  Europe.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  were  111  schools,  with  6631  pupils.     Ten  years  later  there 

wnrnvi-i    .".<  K),    itftfa    |]    U:     lino-*  U   main    puniW    111    tbOB     ^%    El 

1877.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  valuo  ol  this  effort,  it  should 
Ix-  known  that  the  Gorcminent  of  Athens  has  contributed  rery 
little  to  this  movement.  It  has  been  the  work  almost  entirely 
of  Greek  merchants  scattered  OTer  the  Levant,  who  base  pro- 
sided  the  buildings,  the  books,  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and 
sometimes  even  food  for  the  children.  In  many  a  village  in 
Macedonia  the  name  of  some  merchant  or  commercial   agent, 

who 
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who  lias  led  a  laborious  life  to  acquire  a  fortune,  may  be  seen 
inscribed  oD  the  portal  of  the  school  to  which  lie  has  devoted 
the  larger  portion  of  it  A  people  which  can  show  such  intelli- 
gent devotion  to  its  interests  as  this  on  the  part  of  its  lending 
members  is  surely  worthy  of  better  things  than  to  be  left  at  the 
mercy  of  secret  societies  and  politicians  influenced  by  foreign 
ni*.  (ireece  will  have  to  be  assured  by  the  great  PtifflrafBj 
if  sbc  is  to  be  lifted  out  of  her  state  of  anarchy.  The  mode  in 
which  this  is  to  bfl  done  is  of  vit.il  importance  to  Knglish  trade 
in  the  Levant;  and  while  bearing  in  mind  the  calls  of  inter- 
national duty,  it  will  be  a  necessity  for  England  to  guanl  it.- 
interests,  and  not  allow  them  to  bo  compromised. 

The  Congress  of  Berlin,  which  gave  independence  to 
Bulgaria,  handed  over  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  Austria. 
The  history  of  the  last  seventeen  years  of  these  countries  is  a 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  a«>  that  no  greater  change  i 
the  letter  lias  taken  place  in  any  part  of  the  world  than  in  them 
since  the  Austrian  occupation.  In  1&76  Bosnia  and  H< 
govirui  were  in  n  state  of  barbarism.  Brigandage  was  rampnnt> 
murder  a  crime  of  daily  occurrence,  and  religious  animosity 
virulent  in  the  extreme.  They  nre  now  civilized  countries. 
The  new  government  has  established  an  order  ol  things  pre- 
viously nnknown.  Roman  Catholics,  Christians  of  the  various 
Eastern  Communions,  Protestants  and  Jews,  are  equally  treated 
before  the  law  and  arc  n  nu-iitcd  and  bapp*,  while  at  the  same 
lime  a  generous  and  enlightened  policy  has  alleviated  the  pain 
which  the  Bosnian  Mussulman  felt  when  forced  to  submit  to 
the  rale  of  His  Apostolic  Mxjrmy,  i\\>-  Kmperor  of  Austria. 
Turks  in  Albania  and  Macedonia,  who  are  themselves  suffering 
fmsn  thr»  oppression  of  arbitrary  government,  look  with  envy  nn 
tae  condition  of  their  brethren  across  the  Austrian  border,  nnd 
teere  Is  a  growing  desire  among  them  to  live  under  Austrian 
rale.  The  splendid  success  of  the  Austrian  administration 
strengthens  the  conviction  which,  we  beiiave,  will  gradually  he 
favosa  apon  practical  men,  that  the  Eastern  question  can  best 
be  solved  by  following  the  precedent  of  Poland. 

This  policy  was  proposed  twenty  sears  ago  by  Count 
Aadnusy,  ami  the  precedent  is  most  applicable.  There  is  a 
■ions  patriotism,  treachery,  and  corruption  throughout  the 
States,  similar  to  that  which  existed  in  Poland  in  the  days 
of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski.  Bulgaria  and  Greece  have  both  shown 
their  incapacity  for  self-government.  If  civilization  is  to  spread 
»nd  law  to  be  established  in  the  Peninsula,  the  work  of  govern- 
lent  most  be  undertaken  or  supcrviied  by  others.     The  discord 
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and  the  jealousies  amonpst  the  European  Powers  have  been  »!• 
ways  a  standing  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  Eastern  Question.     The  Sultan  knows  that  if  there  ii  % 
menace  he  can  afford   to  despise,  it  is  one  addressed  him  by  the 
concert  of  Europ«.      He  is  perfectly   aware  that  Turk. 
never  been  obliged  to  submit,  except  after  isolated  intervention, 
like  the  invasion   of  Bulgaria   by   the  Russians,  or   a   I' 
expedition  to  Syria.     The  circumstances  that  led  to  N  a  van  no 
may  srem  an  exception  to  this  rule,  but  Nuvarino  was  more  01 
less. of  an  accident,  and  was  described  on  a  memorable  occasion 
by  the  King  of  England  whose  arms  Contributed   to  the  libers* 
tion  of  the  Morea,  as  nn   *  untoward  event.'     The  pressure  of 
any  one  Power  upon   Turkey  during  the  course  of  these  last 
vears  would  have  had  far  more  effect  than  all  the  notes  presented 
in  the  name  of  Europe.      The  true  policy  to  follow  in  dealings 
with  the  Porte  is  to  assign  a  *ph*»ro  of  influence  to  some  great- 
Power  who  would  undertake  to  use  it.     This,  however,  involves* 
practically  the  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

A  few  years  ago  the  '  llovuo  des  deux  Monde* '  published  aa-~ 
very  icmarkabic  article  entitled  '  Les  inquietude*  du  jour.'  I«t- 
was  not  sig-ned,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  its  autbusc""" 
was  no  less  a  person  than  the  Due  d'Auumlc.  In  dealing  witLt^ 
the  Eastern  Question  the  illustrious  writer  indicated  clearly  hi?^s» 
opinion  that  it  could  only  be  settled  by  the  division  of  thsssssV 
Turkish  Empire.  He  then  proceeded  to  poinr  out  the  n^ceatit^^af 
of  defining  with  accuracy  the  shares  of  the  partitioning  Powei — =* 
before  any  step  can  be  taken.  This  was  done  in  the  case?  os^^f 
Poland.  Frederic  the  (treat  obtained  tut  territory  necsjMtt^^J 
to  connect  bis  province  oi  Eastern  Prussia  with  Brandenbnr^ssgi 
Pomorania,  and  Silesia.  The  Empress  Maria  Theresa  too  -— *" 
Galicia,  and  Catherine  II.  the  province  adjoining  her  Ctnp 
The  difficulty  of  following  this  precedent  in  Turkey  h 
hitherto  been  the  attitude  of  Kussin,  who  desired  to  b«  the  sol 
mistress  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  This  idea  found  its  i-leare- 
cxprcssion  in  the  secret  Treaty  of  Cettinjc  of  July  25th,  1&SS-  -^Sk 
and  waa  held  as  a  cardinal  article  of  politiral  faith  by  sffsss-  ** 
influential  school  of  Russian  politicians,  among  them  Katko^^=>w» 
the  most  powerful  man  iu  the  country  after  the  Cxnr.  TssT  ^Hh* 
immediato  object  was  not  merely  to  force  Austria  to  re  noun*  ^-»uCC 
for  the  future  all  interference  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  b  -scdsTba 
to  evacuate  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  without  delay.  Bctsre^-s^^' 
such  designs  and  the  vital  interests  of  the  Kmpirc  of  the  House-*' 
Of  lUpsburg  no  reconciliation  was  possible,  and  it  scenuxl  asTl  »* 
it  those  Austrian  statesmen  were  right,  who  held  that  *:  ^r*n} 
attempt   ta  come  to  an  understanding  with  Russia  on  the  ba 


of  the  partition  of  Turkey  must  load  to  a  repetition  of  the 
failure  oi'  Joseph  II.,  and  to  another  peace  of  Sistow  which  his 
successor  had  10  conclude.  If  (he  Govewiuieut  of  the  Cxar 
continued  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  policy  of  Katkow,  which 
line*  his  death  has  been  upheld  by  his  friend  and  ally, 
Podobenosaew,  the  chirf  of  th*  Moly  Synod,  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  Eastern  (Question  would  be,  no  doubt,  impossible.  TdN 
it,  however,  not  tlie  case.  Event*  :md  interest*  in  the  far  East 
hare  forced  Russia  to  reconsider  her  position  in  South-Eastcrn 
pe,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  negotiations  for  an  under- 
standing with  Austria  were  opened  and  were  brought  to  a 
successful  issue  a  few  weeks  ago  when  the  Emperor  Fnnck 
Joseph  was  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  official  declaration  after- 
wards made  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  by  Daron  Randy 
E  roves  its  completeness,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
r ought  about  indicates  a  momentous  change  in  Russian  policy. 
Austria  has  now  a  free  hand  to  push  forward  gradually  towards 
Salonicn,  and  at  the  present  moment  she  is  doing  all  that  ii 
possible  to  extend  arid  deepen  her  influence  in  Albania.  She 
has  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy  in  Albania  and  Macedonia  as 
her  agents.  The  Religious  Orders  especially,  who  are  much 
and  justly  respected  by  the  people,  are  working  in  her  interest 
with  ever-inni  iving  zeal,  am  1  4  (Minimally  point  out  to  Christian 
and  to  Mussulman  alike  the  happy  state  of  Bosnia  and  I  Ici/i^r 
riu,  since  Austria  conferred  upon,  these  provinces  the  blessing 
ol  a  civilised  existence. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  notion   that  an>  |io||i  \  based  on  the 
assumption  of  the  longevity  of  the  Austrian  hmpire  is  doomed 
to  early   failure.      Many  think   that  the  States   which  compose 
that   Empire  are  held  together  only  by  the  personality  of  tlio 
pcror  Francis  Joseph,  and  thst  the  day  which  sees  him  laid 
with  his   ancestors   in   the  Church  of  the  Capuchins  nt  Vhtuki 
wil   witness   its  dissolution.      In  order   to  show  how  erroneous 
view   is,  ii    would   be  nnr^:n\   in  examine  in  considerable 
'Irtail  the   condition  of   things  in    the    various   Slates   of   the 
Austrian  Empire.     To  do  so  Would   tale  us  too   far  from  our 
subject.      We  art  ilic  last  who  desire  to  underrate  the  services 
tbe  Emperor  Francis  .Joseph  has  rendered  to  bll  peuple.     They 
tave   been  great  and   splendid  ;  and  His  Majesty  has   won,  to 
*n  extraordinary  degree,  the  loyalty  and  ofTeetiou  ot  his  subjccO. 
't  must  not,  however,   be  forgotten  that  all   Austrian*   hold   in 
*enriation  the  ancient  House  of   which   he   is    the    illustrious 
**ad.     This   feeling  has  helped  the  Emperor   Francis   Joseph 
himself  in  <l*ys  of  the  greatest  trouble  and  anxiety,  and  com- 
bined with  the  knowledge  of  a  common  danger  to  be  averted 
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only  liv  union,  it  will  draw  together  the  people  of  rarioss 
nationalities  round  the  throne  of  his  successor*.  There  is  do 
reason  Co  doubt  that  great  day*  arc  still  in  ■Coir  for  the  House 
of  Ilapsburg,  and  that  Austria  will  be  able  to  accompli: 
the  future  a  work  in  Albania  and  Macedonia  as  remarkable 
and  beneficent  as  that  she  has  earned  to  such  a  successful  tisac 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  she  must  spare  no  effort  Iff 
remain  supreme  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  is  absolatnV 
necessary,  if  she  is  to  piolect  the  v'asl  volume  of  hi  I  nrMIMBBTnS 
Chat  passes  through  that  sea.  Although  Austria  is  her  natarsl 
ill]  in  south-eastern  Europe,  it  is  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference*  Co  her  what  Power  obtains  possession  of  Albania 
or  Macedonia.  Her  main  interest  is  elsewhere;  Suez  is  for 
her  the  gate  to  the  Fast,  and  her  efforts  should  be  directed  to 
securing  a  permanent  and  unequivocal  position  in  Egypt.  Id 
the  pnrtirion  of  the  Turkish  Empire  Syria  should  also  fall  tn 
licr  share.  She  should  then  Construct  the  railway  proposed 
lonjr  ago  by  Sir  (iror^r  Clictucy  and  others  through  thai 
OOUitrj  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  (Julf.  This  would  g-ira  aa 
alternative  route  to  India  to  that  through  the  Suez  Canal.  It 
would  shorten  the  journey  between  Bombaj  slid  London  by  »t 
least  a  week,  and  would  be  of  immense  importance  ImhIi  Irons  a 
Comtnerri.il    and    inililun,     point    of    view.      This   policy  can  be 

beat  carried  out  by  an  arrangement  with  Russia,  Austria,  and 
France,  which  should  be  one  of  a  comprehensive  character,  and 
involve  an  understanding,  not  merely  with  reference  to  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  mid  Egypt,  hut  also  as  regards  Syria,  Persia, 
Central  Asia,  Tunis,  and  the  far  East. 

It  may  seem  that  the  Itussiau  Govern  meat  is  too  much 
compromised  bv  engagements  with  France  Us  actor  into  cordial 
relations  with  Great  Britain.  But,  in  truth.  Russian  statesmen 
attach  much  leas  importance  CO  tht>  French  Alliance  than  is 
often  supposed.  Last  summer  the  Kmpcrni  Nicholas  II. 
tO  Paris,  nrn!  was  there  RCelped  with  great  enthusiasm.  Wild 
hopes  were  entertained  of-itame  new  departure  in  European 
politic*.  The  Gnr  and  his  intimate  counsellors  said  little  or 
nothing  to  the  French  Ministers  of  a  definite  character,  bat  ther 
helil  language  U> Others  wliii.:b  allowed  thr\  raalixed  that  to  placr 
Hi.  it  exclusive  trust  in  France  would  be  to  lean  on  a  broken  rood. 
On  lii*  way  home,  through  Germany,  the  Czar  spoke  to  a  leading 
European  statesman  entirely  in  this  sonso,  and  with  bitter 
coutempt  foT  a  certain  Russian  Diplomatist,  who  is  tlw  inost 
zealous  advocate  of  a  Russo-French  Alliance.  A  circumstance, 
Aoprrvex.  which  happened  in  the  «,u\wo.ti  tiVA  \\\x<jw  more  lifht 
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X~ion    the  real   relations   between   France  and   Ituvsia,  as  they 
>3ki«1  at  present,  than  any  casual  remark*  of  the  Cnz  or  any  of 
i *    highly    placed    Ministers.       In    October    last,  the   French 

*  ■•ivrnment  received  a  communication  from  Lord  Salisbury,  la 
^v-hich   be   stated   bis  views   as   to  the  means   which  should  be 

^sa.«Jopt«l  to  put  a  slop  to  the  frightful  star'-  of  thing!  existing  in 

*  lie  blast     The  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affair*  wrote 
«J.*y  it    Mnntebellu,    the    French    Ambassador    at    St. 
i~Jetcrsbcr*j,  and  stated  that  ho  had  received  this  communication, 
■vvhiirh  must  at  the  as  Die  time  have  been  sent  to  the  Cabinet  at 

1  Vtcrsbarg.     He  said  that  he  delayed  jrivinjf  an  answer  to 

i  x9  because  he  wished,  before  doing  so,  to  be   informed  of  the 

x-iewf  of  lbs  Russian  Government,      Me   fnrtlwr  added   that  hi 

sswni    particularly  anxious  to  know  what  M.  Chicbkine  thought 

of   the  proposals  nf  Lord  Salisbury.     Turn  nond  I  patted  KWIJ, 

«an<l   the  Russian  (lovcrnmrnt  never  took  the  slightest  trouble  to 

x^ive     this     information.        About     the    middle     of    December 

Si.   HanotatSX  wrote  again  to  St.  Petersburg,  that  Sir  Edmond 

"Monson  km  I  <>  n  r  more  called  upun  him,  and  that  Lurd  Salisbury 

-was   pressing  Cor  a   reply,    but  that   before   answering  him    he 

*wi*hnl    to  have   the   opiuion  of  the  Russian   statesmen.     The 

AOiwrr  of  the  Russian  Government  was  curt  in  the  extreme.     It 

aaimply    stated   that   the   views   of   the   Cxai   had    already   been 

^communicated  to  London.     This  little  episode  in   very  recent 

*  liplomatic  negotiations  shows  clearly  enough  what  short  work 

Xiussia  would  make  of  France  and  her  interests  if  the  la -or 

«r:ountry  stood  for  a  moment  in  her  way.     It   is  rumoured  now 

«.  hat  »  carefully  prepared  Treaty   is  to  be  signed   immediately 

^_>etnrcn  France  and  Russia,     If  this  should  prove  true,  wo  may 

»  h  perfectly  sure  that  its  main  ami  governing  claoM  will  iMisurt- 

«  hit  the  former  Power  will  take  from   the  latter  the  word  oi 

m  -unraand. 

There  have  bean  many  who  have   thought  that  the  natural 

■=salUance  for  England  was  that  of  Germany.     The  circumstances 

^r>i  tbe  present  moment,  however,  render  such  an  alliance  ioipos- 

■a»iUr.     Gcmitay  is  driven  toward*  the  sea  for  her  expansion, 

«*od  considers  that   England   is  the  Power  which  hinders   her 

*-  iocs  sounding  colonics,  to  which   she  might  direct   her  surplus 

^npalstinn.     She    looks  at  no   distant    data    to   entering    into 

"*  U   closest   relations  with    Holland,   and    through    Dutch    in 

Cstnce    to   obtain    supremacy     :ii     ttic    Cape,    ;in>l    aN<»    ;i     run 

■adorable  position    in  the   Malay   Archipelago.     This   is   the 
reason  why   William   II.    is  so  anxious   to   increase   his   DftVT. 
-i  asan  in  Europa  more  thoroughly  realises  the  truth  of  the 
•\t  doctrine,  *Qui  mc*  a  tcrre,'  which  In-.  linn  lnnu-lit 

borne 
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home  recently  to  so   many  minds   by  the   writings  of  Captain 
Muhan.     Those    who   are    acquainted    with   Germany   cannot 
doubt  that  he  will   ultimately  succeed;  Ant]  there  i*  no  reason 
in  the  world  to  assume  that  Germany  will  not  become  before  long 
a  very  considerable  maritime  Power.     Since  the  formation  of  tin? 
Empire,  Gorman  shipping  has  been  developed  to  a  prodigious 
extent.      Her  mercantile  marine  at  this  moment  is  jrrcater  thars 
that  of  France  or  the  United  States,  and  although  it  cannot  ha 
cnmpnred  to  the  English   in  size,  it  is  manned  exclusively  hy 
Germans,  and  not  by  motley  crews  gathered  together  from  erery*" 
nation   under  heaven.     The  real  object  in  creating  a  posmfusV 
German  navy  is  to  prepare  for  a  struggle  with  Great  Britain— 
Hence  hatred  of  England  is  being  instilled  daily  and   hourly 
into   the   German   people    by    learned    writers,    by    professors, 
essayists,  and  journalists.      Even   in  the  schools  i 
taught  that  England,  and  not  France,  is  the  enemy  of  Germany- 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  professor  in  a  gymnasium  in  Southern 
Germany,  when  giving    a   lesion  to  the  boys  on  the  subject  osT" 
Bonaparte's   expedition    to   Egypt,    improved   the   occasion   to»- 
deliver  a  tirade  against  England,  and  to  prophecy  the  formaiiot* 
of  the  gTcat  coalition  that  was  to  compass  her  downfall.    "1 
is  no  question,  of  course,  nf  Germany  measuring  hrrself  wittsa. 
Baglanii  on  the  mi     William   ILand   tui  adrwen  an   well 
aware   that  it   would  lie  madness  tn  attempt  it.      They    ktun 
that  the  only  chance  of  overthrowing  England  is  in  concert  withsv 
another  gicat  maritime  Power.      Hence  an  alliance  with  Franuts 
is  becoming  the  governing  idea  of  the  German  mind,  and  is  ta*a 
necessary   outcome  of  the  policy   of  colonial  extension.      Th« 
idea  of  an   understanding  between  France  and  Germany  is  al**"> 
growing  in   the  former  country.      French  writers  have   urged 
that  British  Colonies  might  be  given  to  Germany  in  exchange 
for  Alsace    and   Lorraine ;  and   other   schemes   have   been   put 
forth  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  French  feeling  with  regm 
these  provinces.      It  has  boon  urged   that  an  alliance  with  Gflr> 
many  would  involve   a  rectification   of  her  I'.axieru  and  \< 
Eastern  Frontier,  and  the  possession  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
propaganda  against  England  in  us  active  in  France  as  it  is  io 
Germany,    and    political    writing,    from   that    in    the    ■  Rcrat 
Nouvcllc'  down  to  the  smallest  print  read  in  the  most  obscure 
villages,  is  directed  to  form  a   it;  nino  much  more  hostile 

to  England  than  to  Germany. 

And  should  ntiy  <■"<'  think  thnt  an  alliance  between  France 
and  Germany  is  a  fantastic  dream  let  him  take  into  account 
that,  when  it  was  much  more  difficult  to  form  than  at  present, 
the  idea  commended  itself  to  the  practical  mind  of  Stofiel  and 

the 


tbe  subtle  intellect  of  Ferry.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  proposal  would  not  be  received  with  disfavour  by  some 
in  auttinrity  ut  the  present  moment  in  l*rance.  It  is  certain, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Herr  von  Bulow,  the  newly -appointed 
Minister  of  Foreign  A/fairs  for  the  German  Empire,  who  was 
the  right  hand  of  Prince  Hnhenlohc  when  the  latter  was 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  nnd  who  is,  perhaps,  destined  nt  no 
distant  tlnte  i<>  succeed  litm  iu  Chancellor,  will  employ  his 
Considerable  anilities  to  bring  this  alliance  into  existence.  In 
order  to  do  so  be  will  m;ike  use  of  com plicatii iris  in  the  East, 
*nd  there  it  no  one  at  the  haad  of  any  of  the  Foreign  Offices  of 
tlie  great  European  State*  who  understands  the  Eastern  Question 
Ix-tter. 

All  this  points  to  the  adrismbiliiy  of  a  better  understanding 
Keing  worked  out  between  England  and  Russia.  An  idea 
largely  prevails  in  England  that  Russia  is  inhabited  by  a  hall- 
ISsstl  people,  mled  by  an  autocrat  who  can  dispose  of 
them  at  bis  will  and  pleasure.  Only  those  well  acquainted 
with  Russia,  and  who  have  observed  the  characteristics  of  it* 
people  and  its  government  con  fully  realize  how  erroneous  this 
notion  is      It  is  true  that  the  power  of  the  Czar  is   in   theory 

iu  ted ;    hot   it    is  also  true  that  a   strong    public 

e*xi»ts,  srblth  the  sovereign  and  his  Ministers  have  to  take  into 

account.      How  powerful  this   opinion  sometime*  bteOBHal  was 

shown  several   tirnr*  daring   the  reign  of   the   Kinpcior  Alex- 

avtsder    L,    as,    for    instance,    in   a   great  crisis  in   the  national 

history,   when  Napoleon  stood   before  Moscow,  the  Cxnr,  con- 

i    to  hit  own  judgment,  was  forced  to  deprive   Harelny  de 

r.-ily   of  his   command;   and   ajrain,   in    our   own   day,   when 

Alexander  11.  was  driven  to  adopt  h  warlike  po!icy,of  which  he 

did  not  approve*  or  which  he  at  least  thought  premature. 

The  Russian  people  are  essentially  clever,  liberal-minded, 
and  quick  to  appreciate  kindness,  to  recognise  justice  arid 
basest*,  and  to  plan-  their  confidence  in  those  to  whom  ihry 
think  Ibcy  can  trust,  but  they  by  no  means  resemble  the  dumb 
driven  entile  to  which  they  arc  sometime*  compared.  They  do 
not  share  that  virulent  animosity  against  Great  Britain  which 
exists  ao  generally  in  Western  Europe. 

England  and  Russia  are  now  the  two  great  Asiatic  Powers. 
The  policy  which  each  has  pursued  in  Asia  has  been  based 
on  dial  rust  of  the  other.  The  Ihmji  me  when  a  serious 
attempt  should  be  made  to  reconcile  their  separate  aspirations 
and  interests.  An  alliance  between  them  would  form  the  most 
powerful  combination  that  the  world  has  ever  teen,  and  be  of 
Vol.  Iftfi.— AV  $71,  rj  iu ub 
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immense  advantage  lo  both.      Russia  would  gain  a  free  band  to 
QUTJ  out  many  fll  her  prqjaeU,  and   might  reach  the  ocean  at 
more  than  one  point  of  vantage.      England  could  secure  from  all 
.mark   her   position   in    1'gypt,  and   obtain   an   arrangement  at 
regards  Syria.     She  would  be  able   to  prevent  any  combination 
against   her  iti    Wetter u    Europe,   for   friendship   with    Russia 
carries  with   it  the   friendship  of  France.     Sho  would   bo  ablf 
through    her    influence    to    maintain   the   good    understanding 
between    Russia  and  Austria   and   thus  ensure  the   peaceable 
solution  of  the  Eastern   Question,      The  former  country  would 
extend   its  influence  over  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor;  the  latter 
in  Albania  and  Macedonia  and  generally  in  the  Bnlknn  Penin- 
sula.     Constantinople  could  he  made  a  free  cat  v.      Rarlr  in  the 
last  century  the   great   Prince   Eugene  Indicated   these  lines  o 
policy  for  the  House  of  Hapshurg  to  follow  in  the  Kast.      Tha 
policy,   with   the  difference   occasioned    by   time   and    circum — _ 
stances,  has  now  been  adopted  by  the  Emjieror  I'rancis  Joseph 
Tbo  Oovemment  of  Vienna  has  abandoned  many  dcoply-roottnt^ 
prejudices.      England  cannot  do  better  than  follow  this  eumphss; 
and  definitely  give  up  ui  Me  jealousy  of   tin-   Empire  c^/ 

the  Czars.      In  the  rare  fof  l.mpirc  she  has   been  d<    i  [call   tfc^r 
winner.     No  disaster  now   ran   rend    from    her  the   solid  aracj 
enduring  glory  she  has  won  in  the  field  of  colonization.      Konrae 
did  great  things  in  planting  mlonies  in   antiquity,  Spain  at  tHe 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Russia  in  our   time.      England 
alone  baa  founded  imtiona. 

She  it  now  celebrating  the  completion  of  sixty  years  of  a 
reign  of  unexampled  prosperity  and  glory.  The  Sorerei^.  | 
whom  to  much  of  this  is  to  be  attributed  not  only  enjoys  ihf 
love  and  confidence  of  her  own  subjects  in  every  comer  ©f  ber 
Empire,  but  the  admiration  and  r*-%pei  t  of  the  civilized  world. 
What  she  has  done  to  preserve  at  rtriOQj  times  the  pence  sod 
to  advance  the  highest  interests  of  the  human  rnce,  can  I 
Ik-  known  entirely  to  the  generation  now  alive.  It  will  be  * 
reveUtion  of  the  future.  One  incident,  however,  as  illustrating 
an  imperishable  service  rendered  by  the  Queen  to  the  whole 
English-speaking  race,  may  perhaps,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  thirtv-five  venrs,  be  alluded  to  without  indifc 

During  the  American  Civil  War  two  envoys  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  Mesara.  Mnson  and  Slidell,  were  seized  on 
hoard  an  English  ship.  This  insult  to  the  British  flag  i 
not  he  passed  over,  anil  a  disastrous  war  between  Kngland  snd 
the  Northern  States  of  the  American  Union  teemed  ineiit- 
il.lr      The  Prince  Consort  was  at  that  timr.  sinking  urn 
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teal  iJlncss ;  hot  notwithstanding  the  antiety  of  the  Queen  00 

'*u  icoiunt,  her  mind    was  unceasingly  active  to  devise  mram 

(■mating  war.      Wv   arc    in    *    position   to    state,    on    the 

Mrthnrity  of  om  of  the  rnnst  prominent  vtBtanscD  of  oar  rime, 

*nd  one  who   had  toe  distinguished    honour  ol  enjoying  in  a 

special  insnnrr    the  OonBdCBCa   of    1  fa     Majesty,    tbnt    it   was 

™ Queen   herself,  in  opposition  to  the  view*  ol  her  minister*, 

*<kJ  of  the   distinguished   man   in  ^ucsiiun   among  them,  who 

averted  the   war.      She   insisted   that   the  despatch,  which   was 

•cot  to  America  demanding  peremptorily  the  surrender  of  the 

c/trrnys,    should    Km  CODimtinlcattd   »1   OBOB   EO  all    the   Powers, 

**hJ  the    grave   consequences   of   the    mn  flirt,   from    *o    inter- 

lai Kinal   point  of  view,  pointed   out.     The  result  wns  an  able 

•^ute   paper  acnt   to  Wellington    by   M.   Tbouvmrl,  in  which 

He  stated    that    France    rrgarded    tbc    act    of    the    American, 

r*sp!ain,  who  bad  arrested  the  Conledcrate  envoys  on   board   an 

'English   »hip,   as  quite   Unjustifiable,  arid    rxpirvMil    ilir   hn|>e 

*laU  the   Federal   Government  would    accede   to   the   demands 

*>f  Great   Britain.     Austria  and   Prussia  immediately  followed 

»tit,  ami    Prince   (sortschakorT  on    tha   part   ol*   Russia   urgnd 

•President  Lincoln   to  surrender  the  envoys  without  delay,  and 

*%ith  such  an  explanation  as   would  satisfy  English  national 

*«eling.     These   remonstrances  from  the  Powers  cnaUtd    tlftf 

^torernment  of  VVaihington  to  escape  without  humiliation  from 

■*».»  untenable  petition,  and  saved  England  from  entering  into  a 

*a^ar  which  would,  in   all  human  probability,  have  endetl  in  the 

^lisroption  ol  the  American  Union,  and  sown  the  seeds  of  death 

*  «ts  enmity  In  tweea  England  and  the  progressive  and  powerful 

a  States. 
Other  instances,  some  of  tbein  very  recent,  might   be  men- 
<l  i>i  th«'  ti:.  il.i.iting  influences  of  the  Queen  in  the  councils 

*  a)  l.urope,  and  it  would  only  be  in  keeping  with  the  pacific 
^-^hsracter  of  the  foreign  policj  <»f  her  reign  if  an  arrangement 
^rcrc  come  to  which  would  gradual  It  solve  the  Eastern  Question 
^without  war  between  civilized  nations.  We  feel  confident  this 
«^ia  he  done  on   the   lines   wt  have  indicated.      England  could 

t  tien   dfTTOM    herself    to     the    development    nf    the     resources, 

*  attllcctual  and  material,  ol   her  vast  possessions  in  Asia  and 

■^Vfriea.       She   ouuld    b"  ;i   help  mid    a  atJiy  To  Hiii.tll    nud    imrr- 

•"•iing    Europesn    states    whose    existence    is    now    threatened. 

must,   however,   gather   together   all   who  live    under    her 

I   her  hnperi.il   Mission.      In  th«  Royal   Progress  of 

x^t  t'iiui  June,   nothing   was  more   remarkable  than  the   out- 

**«d  and  visible  sign  of  the  allegiance  of  free  nations  to  (be 

old 
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«M  English  \fonar<'hy.  It  wu  not  tin*  expression  of  passing 
feelings  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the  deep 
veneration  universally  felt  for  the  high  character  of  the  Qucin. 
The  Federation  of  the  Krnpire  U  now  a  possibility;  hut  it  ha* 
to  be  gradually  formed  with  administrative  prudence  and  cam?- 
We  earnestly  trust  this  fp+xt  work  will  be  completed  before 
the  close  of  the  present  reign,  and  thnt  Her  Majesty  may  con- 
tinue for  mnny  years  to  guide  her  people  in  the  ways  of  pni 
and  to  use  her  influence  thmonhoBt  the  world  for  the  promotio 
of  the  highest  interests  of  mankind. 
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*II.  L — 1-  The    Cathalral;    Its   necettary  place    in    the 

sui  IFork   <$  tii'    C/inrch.      Bj  Edward    White.    I-ord 
tfTroro.     London.  1878. 
2.  SinyMtiiri       R*   Edward  Wliitp,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Second  edition.     London,  1888< 
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27U  $f*tn  Gifts-  Addressed  to  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury 
in  Lis  Primary  Visitation.  Uy  Kdwtsrd  White,  Archbishop. 
London,  1885. 

Christ  and  His  Times.  Addressed  to  the  Diocese  of  Can- 
terbury in  Lb  Second  Visitation.  Ry  tho  Same.  London, 
1890. 

Technical  Education  aiul  its  influence  on  Society.  By  the 
Seme.     London,  1892. 

Living  Thm&Hiy,      Ry  the  Sumo.      London,  1891. 
-  histters  of  Men.     Addressed  to  tLe  Diocese  ol  Canterbury  in 
lis  Third  Visitation.     Ry  tin- Same.     London,  1893. 

Cyprian;    His    Life,   his    'levies,    his     Work*      By    Edward 

White  Benson,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  sometime  Archbishop  of  Can- 
Urbury.     London,  1897. 

A  RCHBISHOP  RENSO.VS  Primary  began  with  the  year 
-£x  1883.  Archbishop  Tait  had  passed  away  on  Advent 
Sunday,  lo#2.  leaving  behind  him  a  state  of  Church  affairs  which, 
^hoogb,  owing  in  grcxt  DMiHN  to  his  statesmanship,  it  was  no 
Oogrr  one  of  acute  crisis,  had  special  elements  of  anxiety.  The 
hief  of  these  were,  first,  the  strained  feeling  between  Church 
Matties,  and  secondly,  the  general  unscttlcmcnt  in  the  views  of 
^bvrcfirnen  of  all  parties  as  to  the  position  ol  the  Church  and 
Vol.  lWw— Afc  &2.  X  Am 


iln-ir  position  in  it,      Disestablishment  was  supposed  to  be  la 
the  nir.     The   fear  of  it    was   growing,  ant!   there   was  a  Irs* 
definite   but  fir  graver  feeling  of  doubt  abroad  as  to  the  very 
basis  of  the  Knglish  Church.      The   long  war  over  ritual   and 
vestments  wns  practically  decided.     The  Public  Worship  Kejn- 
lation  Act,  neither  framed  nor  used  as  Archbishop  T.iit  iksstm] 
was  by  this  time  an  Mtaowledged  failure.     His  last  public  act 
uas  to  jiersuiule   Mr.  Aluckonochie,  who,   alter  fifteen  years  of 
litigation  in  the  Church  Courts  and  Privy  Council,  was  ansitia? 
sentence  of  deprivation  from  Lord  Pcnxance  for  refusal  to  gin 
up   forbidden   ritual,  to  resign   hit   living.     The  Archbishops 
4  legacy  of  peace '  mode   it  clear  that  while  tin    BifthofM   wetc*- 
anxious    to    prevent    the   Church    Courts    from    being    op* 
fltiutf.il,  they   no  longer  sought  to  repress  the   practices  wbictn 
than  Courts  had  condemned     In  other  words  Ritualism  w 
be  tolerated.     So  far   the   situation  was  simplified  for  the  nenr 
Archbishup.      But    there    was    great   confusion    and    consider- 
able irritation.     Evangelicals  were  shocked  and  ongry  to  find 
that  what  they  had  regarded  as  a  monstrous  intrusion,  success- 
fully baffled  all  efforts  at  expulsion  and  was  now  admitted  to  s 
MmaiK-m  place  in  the  Church  of  England.     High  Cuurchmoa 
had  grievances.      Although   in   a  gTcnt   numerical  majority  and 
possessing  a  preponderance  of  influence   in   the   Church,   their 
advanced    wing   was   officially    condemned     by   judge*    who* 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction   and  personal  competence  as   to  trie 
questions   at   issue    they    denied.       In    addition    there   was  so 
radical  a  difference   between   their  pcner.il    point   id 
that  of  Archbishop  Tait,  that  High  Churchmen  wrxc  constantly 
uneasy  lest  the  outcome  of  his  practical   statesmanship   should 
increase  the  difficulties  of  their  position.      It  was  in  recognition 
of  these  grievances  and   in   order  to  gain  time  that  Archbishop 
Tait  had  himself  (March  1881)  proposed  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  constitution  and  working 
of  the   Ecclesiastical  Courts.      The  Commission   had    been   at 
wmk    for    eighteen   months   under  his  chairmanship  when  be 
died.     The  lines  of  the  Report  had,  however,  to  a  large  extent 
been  already  settled. 

Internal  Church  politics  thus  presented  plenty  of  diffn  ■ 
fourteen  years  ago.  As  to  outside  troubles,  except  persistent 
obstruction  of  Church  Hills  in  I'urliainent,  as  rampant  then  as 
now,  there  seemed  to  be  little  going  on  in  the  Libcratiouis*. 
camp.  The  Burials  question  had  been,  for  the  time,  disposed 
of  in  1880.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  Disestablish- 
ment,  especially  in  Scotland, and  there  was  n  general  impression 
that  a  serious  attack   on  Church   Establishments  was   coming  ; 
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begin  to  become  an  ur-cnt  question  until  two 

Later  at  thr  (ienrrnl  Klection  of  I  863. 

Archbishop  Benson  was  fifty-three  when  he  went  to  Lambeth. 

ii  the  full  vigour  of  a  specially  vigorous  life.   Naturally 

1  c  possessed  the  jrrcat  secret  of  buoyancy,  for  he  had 

4  41  Seal  I  thing*  nnd  hail  succeeded.    He  had  held  n  Fellow- 

■   1  unity,  one  of  the  two  objects  of  his  youthful  ambition  ; 

r  other  mi  to  be  Canon  of  an  English  Cathedral.     He  hail 

jton   College  t-rmv   up  under   his   llcndmastership 

I  a  dubious   and    formless   beginning   into  »  great    public 

.   In   which   his   ideas   were   working  triumphantly.     He 

s*J  given  up  Wellington,  and  with  it  half  his  income,  in  order 

•ept  Bishop  Christopher  Wordsworth's  invitation  to  nndcr- 

as    Chancellor   and    Canon    of    Lincoln   Cathedr.il,    the 

^ahlixhmcnt  of  a  Theological  college  for  the  dine  >*p    oid  the 

opmentof  his  own  schemes  of  lile  an<l  work  in  a  Cathedral 

«  I   the   Old   Foundation.      Those   dignified    bodies   of   seruhir 

<dergy,  housed  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cathedral  nnd  guard  i.-in* 

i    its  fabric  and   services,  were  universal   in   Europe,  and   in 

^^Hfend    survived    the   overthrow   of   the   analogous   hut   very 

monastic  foundations.     Benson,  always  full  of  1' 

ie  possibility  of  reviving  old   institutions  so   as  to  serve 

xuw  needs,  and  bating  their  destruction,  had  curly  written  in  the 

-rtrrly  Review '  •  an  article  on  'Thfl  Cathedral,*  which  he 

afterwards  expanded  into  a  hook.      Like  all  his  work  of  this 

«rirt>  both  the  article  and  the  book  are  full  of  rare  knowh-dge  and 

tttiUinn'.  thought.     He  used  to  describe  the  delighted  confusion 

t>e  felt  when,  wanting  to  pursue  the  matter  further,  he  appealed 

*o  some  recognized  authority  for  help,  and  was  referred  to  the 

•Quarterly  '  article  'written,  1  happen  to  know,  by 

Scnsoo],   and   by    far    the   best   thing*  on    the  subject/       His 
Lincoln  work  only  lasted  from   1878  to  1877,  but  it  was  extra- 
ordinarily successful.     He  loved  the  placo,  the  associations,  the 
peuple   and    the  work,  and    he   took    Lincoln  by  storm.     He 
lized  the  Canctllarii  Sc/iclw,  started  a  great  nigbl  school  in 
Cecity,  and  was  in   the  front   of  every  movement,  social  as 
*rtt  as  ecclesiastical.      It  was  a  time  of  brilliant  effort  in  which 
o*  was  warmed  and  stimulated   by  the   love  and  admiration  of 
■»JI  around  him.     To  the  end  of  his  life  his  presence  at  Lincoln 
***«  enough  to  draw  crowds   of  working  people.      In  addition 
w  bail   tin*    dose   friendship   of   Bishop   Wordsworth,  whose 
■"westing  and  saintly   personality  powerfully  attracted  him, 
*We  his   keen   humour,  which   somehow  never  hurt,  delighted 
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in  the  quaint  Quixotism  of  the  Bishop.  On  one  occuiun 
(in  1870)  Wordsworth  told  aim,  'You  have  this  great  comfort 
before  you,  that  probably  you  may  be  enabled  to  live  to  be 
a  martyr; '  and,  added  the  Archbishop  when  telling  the  story, 
*  1  believe  that  is  the  thiti^  that  he  would  himself  have  enjoyed 
more  than  Anything  rise/- 

From  Lincoln  in  1877  he  went  to  Truro,  to  organize  a  new 
diocese.    There  again  he  was  markedly  successful.    He  inspired 
everybody    with    bis    own   enthusiasm.       The    Cornish    clergy 
welcomed  him.     One  of  them  with  exceptional  knowledge  of 
Church  affairs  in  the  county,  both  before  and  after  his  com 
writes: — *  Everyone  soon  felt   that  with   him  came  the  promise 
and  the  fulfilment  of  many  an  old  dream.*    The  Cornish  people 
understood  the  keen,  clever,  affectionate  BAD,  sensitive  to  every- 
thing  beautiful,   gracious   in   manner,   fervent   in  imagination, 
eager  to  work,  who  believed  in  'conversion,'  and  knew  all  about 
Cornish    history    and    Cornish    saints.       The    leading    laymen 
backed  him.     He  soon  drew  together  a  band  of  the  sort  ol  men 
hr  wanted  fur  the  work  (some  were  old  colleagues  and   pupils) 
nnd  the  rapid  vitalixation  of  Church   lite  in  the  far  West  was  so 
remarkable   as   to   attract   general    attention.     The   courageous 
novelty,  as   it   seemed   to  the  world,  though   it  was  in  obi 
accordance  with  Benson's  long  published   views,  of  beginning 
with   a    Cathedral,    and    a    Cathedral    k exceeding    magnifies!' 
took  hold  of  the  public  imagination,  while  the   promptitude 
with  which  he  collected   large  funds  and   got  to  work  with  the 
actual  building  gave  him  prestige.    He  became  not  only  greatly- 
beloved   in  Cornwall,   but   also  a  prominent   personage  in   **»^-W" 
ecclesiastical  world  with   an  enviable  reputation  for  success;  s^ss 
man  who  was   plainly  going  further.     Benson's  Truro  experi    ^E 
encc,  in  his  contact  with  Nonconformists,  was  of  great  value  t^-jt 
him.     He  realized   what  lie  called  the  'latent  churchmarahi 
of  numbers  of  Methodists  ;  he  found  them  ready  to  give  liberally 
not  only  to  his  Cathedral,  but   for  the  restoration  of  thrir 
parish  churches,  which  he  always  insisted  belonged  to  them  i 
much  as  to  their   neighbours.      While   the   mere   political   Di 
tenter  found    him   unequivocally  hostile,   he   had   the  strange 
sympathy  with  the  religious  side  of  Nonconformity  in  Engl 
which  seemed  to  him, anient  Churchman  though  he  was,  im 
turc  rather   than  schismatical,  and   he  delighted   in   an^thi 
even    if   it   were    only    sentiment,   which    gave   nil    ■   com 
interest  in  the  National  Church.     It  was  on  this  account 
to  the  end   of  his  life,  nnd   contrary  to  the   opinion   of  m 
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whose  judgment  he  valued,  he  strongly  opposed  all  plant  for 
turning  jxuish  vestries  into  church  councils,  with  a  membership 
confined  to  Churchmen.  He  was  even  against  a  corresponding 
restriction  for  churchwardens,  not  from  any  failure  to  apprrciat^ 
the  worries  which  a  hostile  vestry  or  churchwarden  can  inflict 
on  an  incumbent,  but  because  be  saw  in  such  schemes  a 
surrender  of  the  position  of  a  National  Church,  at  well  as  the 
sacrifice  of  an  opportunity  to  interest  Nonconformists  in  Church 
work,  the  value  of  which  his  Truro  experience  had  taught 
him. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  combines  two  distinct  func- 
tions. He  is  the  holder  of  a  great  historical  office ;  he  is  also 
the  chief  manager  of  a  huge  *  going  concern.'  The  special 
qualification,  as  it  seemed  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  of 
Dr.  Benson  for  the  Primacy  was  not  merely  his  ideal  fitness  to 
bear  an  ancient  till*  and  to  live  in  Lambeth  Palace,  nor  >■'** 
bis  possession  in  n  high  degree  of  most  of  the  qualities  which 
make  a  first-rate  administrator,  but  rather  an  altogether  ex- 
ceptional faculty  for  harmonizing  the  two  aspects  of  his  posi- 
tion, so  as  to  make  the  past  live  again  in  the  present,  and  tin- 
present  seem  the  natural  outcome  of  the  past.  It  requires 
not  only  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  imagination,  but  still 
more  a  reverence  for  old  ways  and  things  and  a  large  sympathy 
with  all,  old  and  new,  to  be  able  to  give  reality  to  the  past  and 
romance  to  the  present,  and  to  make  us  feel  that  we  belong  to 
both.  But  this  is  exactly  what  the  Archbishop  was  capable 
Bg,  :nid  indeed  mul'il  lint  help  doing.  hie  was  a  gr*at 
ecclesiastic,  a  genuine  representative  of  the  long  line  of 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  He  seemed  to  carry  the  proof  of 
his  succession  in  his  face  and  gesture ;  while  at  the  same  time 
be  was  utterly  devoid  of  affected  antiqunrianisrn,  keenly  sensitive 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  quick  to  see  changes  and  to  provide 
necessary  readjustments.  He  was  just  the  man  to  help  Church- 
men to  assimilate  the  idea  n(  the  continuity  of  the  English 
Church,  and  to  show  the  way  for  Church  Reform. 

whatever  or  hers  thought  of  the  Archbishops  fitness  for 
his  great  post,  he  was  by  no  means  always  convinced  of  it 
himself.  He  was  no  sooner  settled  in  Loudon,  and  caught,  as 
it  were,  in  the  whirl  of  work  and  the  stTcss  of  ceaseless 
engagements,  than  his  Diary  begins  to  contain  occasional 
entries: — ■  Why  has  He  put  me  in  this  place?'  or  again, 
1  Terrible  day  of  hurried  and  impatient  work.1  It  is  probable 
that  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  from  the  Conquest,  and 
perhaps  earlier,  downwards,  have  all  complained  of  overwork^ 
and   bare  on  the  whole?  enjoyed   it.      But  the   i^ccaiX  ciwsssv 
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stances  which  now  make  the  Primary  of  England  a  plan-  of 
overwhelming:  pressure,  arc,  first,  the  expansion  throughout  the 
lun  li:  of  the Anglican  Communion  coupled  with  a  great  increase 
of  energy  in  the  Church  at  home ;  and,  secondly,  the  absence 
of  anything  corresponding  to  a  General's  staff  or  a  MlBil 
department,  behind  the  Archbishop,  The  mere  red-tape,  so  t> 
speak,  of  the  work  is  provided  for,  but  for  dealing  with  Church 
matter*  of  mli»i:mn',  wluthei  internal  or  political,  the  A 
bishop  lifts  no  one  to  look  to  but  himself.  His  resident 
Chaplains  are  like  a  Minister's  private  secretaries,  and  hav* 
their  hands  more  than  full.  The  increase  in  the  daily  letters— 
a  large  proportion  of  them  important — is  an  indication  how 
recently  and  rapidly  this  difficulty  has  developed.  In  ArtsV 
huhop  I  l'iwli'v\  linn*  (In-  died  in  1648) the  morning  letters*! 
Lambeth  just  covered  the  bottom  of  a  porcelain  basin  iu  the 
ball.  The  Bishop  of  Wiucbeslrr.  in  his*  Life  of  Archbishop 
Tait '  (vol.  ii.  p.  5f>n),  says  that  in  1880  the  daily  average,  in 
the  summer,  oi  letters  posted  was  forty-seven.  In  Archbishop 
BwflftOB**  time  it  was  about  the  same.  To  a  man  of  the  late 
Archbishops  high-strung  tcmpernincnt,  who  went  into  every 
detail,  and  was  thorough  rather  than  incisive  in  making  up  his 
mind,  it  must  have  bwtOi  eepeciftlly  at  first,  moil  harassing  to 
hair  to  doe]  with  n  surrcssion  of  absorbing  matters  eiminir  one 
on  top  of  another  so  rapidly  as  to  render  almost  impossible  the 
oongucti  oQDSfldwTolioxi  ol  fcoj  "i  them.  VVhtl  In- did  uas  u> 
work  too  hard,  early  and  late,  until  the  human  machine 
gave  way. 

Bot  except  during  brief  intervals  of  acute  depression  Am 
to  physical  causes,  and  Jess  frequent  in  the  last  years  than 
earlier,  neither  overwork  nor  hi*  much  too  modest  estimate 
of  his  own  powers  daunted  the  Archbishop  or  damped  his 
spirit.  'I  here  had  l>i*i*ti  committed  to  him  the  oversight  ») 
[In-  (  lnwe.h  «>t  Kiigland,  and  lw  h:ul  laii.li  mmi 
thai  the  Power  that  put  him  in  the  Primacy  would  shape 
his  course  to  right  ends.  For  the  rest  the  work  was  Bo  * 
large  ftltafll  molt  QODgealiaL  ll  seems  absurd  to  imagine 
Benson  anything  else  but  an  ecclesiastic.  But  it  was  more 
thnn  that.  He  had  the  most  complete  grasp  of,  and  the  most 
■Jbtolnu  sympathy  with,  the  special  position  of  the  t  I 
ol  Kngland.  With  him,  therefore,  there  was  no  forcing  him- 
self to  take  nn  interest  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  because  it  was 
his  business,  and  no  wavering  between  the  attitude  his  otxicisj 
position  mqnirad  ud  thai  which  his  private  thoughts suggrsti*L 
The  Prayer  Book   had  been  his  constant  companion  sin 

when  as  u  little  boy  be  was  &M%ua\e&  us  discover  tlist  the 
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Dotting  *nd  Evening  Pray:  srcre  *<»  much  alike :   l  It   whs  so 

nil*1      Of  liturgical  and  ritual  lore  he  early  made  a  study.     He 

ook    a  pleasure  in  trrand  services,  na  il    weir,  fur    their   0W1 

*ko.      They  were   never  too  long  for  him.     He  arranged  and 

ssed    (on  Sunday  evening*)   in    his   private   Chapel    at    Larn- 

tl»     nmi   hi    Addiagtoo,   ;i    liiiiiilTfiil   service    of  Compline, 

n    which  the  old   forma,   lovinjjlv  rendered    '"l"   Knjjlish    and 

■ratdkittg  the  subtle  Enfluaaoa  of  his  ndsMoji  piety,  seen 

,9     if    specially   designed    for    our    days.      Church    nrchitco- 

nrr*      lir    began    to    learn  ns    a    boy,  anil    his    knowledge   both 

►f    its  technique   and    its    history  and   meaning  was  very  wide 

•il.       It.    was    ti-iiTicult    to    name    any    greari    chttTcfa    or 

MatlMsdraJ   in   his   presence  without  his   being  able  to  tell    you 

something  .  often  going   Into   minute  detail.     An  early 

illustration  of  his  innate  ccclcsiaflticism,  and,  if  we  may  say  so, 

of   other   traits   in   his  very  varied  personality,   is  the   oratory 

which  a*  a  boy  he  fitted    i|>  in  ■  remote  room  of  his  father's 

«1  is  used  manufactory.     A!l  round  the  walls  he  hung  rubbings  of 

brasses   taken   by  himself  from  churches  he  had  visited.      His 

brother*  and  sisters  were  strictly  forbidden  to  enter  this  sacred 

plarv,    hu:   as   nn   additional    precaution,    and     in    case    they 

disobeyed,  he  arranged  a  booby  trap  I     Although  we  have  used 

rhr    wind  eocleajastiriein  advised lyf  becaue    then  can  bo  DO 

ibt  that  Benson  hnd  a  strongly  defined  taste  for  ecclesiastical 

things,  in  the  same  sense  that  a  man  ni.iv  bare  ■  taste  lbs"  .ut  or 

for  science,  we  should  be.  misleading  the  reader  if  wo  did  not 
suM   that  this  taste  for  ccclc  m  was  the  mere  sign,  if  it 

Was  even  that,   of  a   personal  interest  in  religion  whll  b  mi  at 
the    bottom   of  everything   the   Archbishop  did  and   Was,   and 
shaped    his   life,   gave  direction    to   his   genius,  developed   his 
character,  stimulated   hi*  study,  and  was  the  dominating  force 
of  his  carper.      Ir  i*.  difficult   to   BOtpnBM  with  adequate  emphasis 
l>cnctratcd  the  whole  man  was  with   the   love  of  (iod  in  a 
1  it'-ral  and  mattor-of-faci  sense.     Rut  tiniest  this   is  well  under- 
stood no  account  will  r-m  <-y  to  the  render's  mind  on  thing  lika 
can  accurate  picture    of   the  Archbishop  as  be  really  was.      His 
lwokf,  a  liit   of  which   appears  at  the  bend  of  this  artier*,  a&d 
^specially  '  SinglcbearV  are  the  best  revelation  of  these  deepest 
igs,  at  to  which   it  is  difficult  to  write  and  yet,  in  his  esse, 
quite  silent. 
-n  lifter  he  hail  settled  into  work,  the  Archbishop  wrote  in 
lis  Diary,  '  I  do  not  agree  that  the  Church's  work  is  to  be  done 
In  nj  sketching  grand  programmes  for  hei  U)  public     There 
nre  better  and  stronger  ways  than   that.'     And  it  will  be  found 
Ifagjt,  tempting  ns  one  might  think  it  would  hive  been  to  a  man 

identified 


identified  with  so  much  creative  work,  to  hare  tried  some  new 
departure  on  a  grand  scale,  be  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  H* 
realized  what  was  wanted  from  the  first,  and  at  the  outset  he 
laid  his  finger  on  the  two  points  in  the  Church's  then  ttMtdtrfoB 
which,  as  wc  have  said,  gave  most  reason  for  anxiety,  name])  — 
(1)  the  estrangement  and  bitterness  of  parties  ;  and  (2\  hesita- 
tion as  to  where  the  Church  of  England  stood,  some  doubting 
whether  it  were  really  Reformed,  and  others  wlietliet  it  i 
remained  Catholic.  In  a  remarkable  speech  on  the  day  of  his 
caihroueinent  at  Canu-ibury,  the  Artbbihhop  said: — 

*TLe  Church  nf  England  hua  made  such  prOgreM  during  the  Lss) 
fifty  year*  that,  if  <iod  continues  to  us  the  outpouring*  of  His  groCS, 
wo  cannot  know  where  another  fifty  years  will  place  u*.  It  is  a 
melancholy  thing  to   observe   that  in   the   history  of  tho  Church 

tieriodti  of  apathy  have  so  ofleu  ouceeeded  periods  of  energy.  Activity 
ihh  been  followt.Nl  liv  invincible,  iiKixplimhlu  dspn  hIoOl  Wo  do« 
Srldi  (iur>oIves  upon  tho  energy  of  the  Church.  Hut  do  lit  as  U 
ccply  in  earnest  with  ourselves:  su  no  root  of  bitier&OM  iprinjpi^ 
up  elmll  trouble  as.  If  there  be  anything  but  that  Lanoooy  in  tie 
Church  which  Christ  Himvelf  prayed  for,  elands  of  dirkm-cn  rrsr 
onoo  more  nettle  upon  qk.  If  we  determine  in  our  hearts  to  tasks  • 
wiho  unity  uur  mm  m  tlm  m:\L  fifty  yiurs,  thu  progress  may  bo  as 
surest  ss  in  tho  la*!  fifty  years  it  has  been.     May  this  be  aol* 

And  in  another  address  on   the   same  day,  he  thus   touched  co 
the  second  points— 

*  T  think  that  yon,  brethren,  cannot  but  of  your  kindness  excow 
any  semblauco  of  self  if  I  aek  aloud,  *  What  is  this  day's  lawn  Ut 
ua  who  haTO  had  part  or  sympathy  in  this  day's  action  -  hero  in  tic 
central  shrine  of  England  e  Church  history  ? '  .  .  .  It  scorns  to  mo 
that  tho  answer  is  in  the  thought  of  the  aliaolutA  roiitninitY,  \ht 
underlying  oneness,  the  deep  permanence,  which  tho  abiding  presence) 
of  Christ,  and  this  only,  gives  to  His  Church.  How  continuously 
changing  from  age  to  age  has  been  everything  that  tho  eye*  of  sue* 
evasive  generations  rested  on.  nr  tic  nir  listened  to  bonaath  those 
arches.  Gorgeousno*H  and  bareness,  alternating  styles,  gradually  or 
hiiihli  nly  cluutged  ritos,  tho  languages  that  have  resounded,  tho  very 
iluctriuus  that  havo  hero  been  emphasized—  all  tht*o  rise  and  fall  liki 
waves;  hut  the  grand,  sweeping  outline*  and  sweet  might  tsf  t!n 
architeeturo  are  unchangeable,  and  tho  invisible  Christ — Who** 
Namo  is  upon  this  Louse  Who  Las  boon  uuceasiugly  adored  with 
praises,  and  has  answered  in  blessing  out  of  tho  midst  of  the:  Throne 
— is  ever  One  and  evermore  tho  sonic* 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  trace  the  precise  methods  by  which  tl* 
Archbishop  tried  during  the  thirteen  years  of  his  Prim;" 
allay  party  spirit  and   to   make  the   continuity  of  the   ErsglisL 
Church  generally  understood — perhaps  the  most  potent  was  the 

unconscious 
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unconscious  influence  of  bis  own  personality,  but  the  result  is 
obvious.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  left  Churchmen  more  at 
yw*ace  with  one  another,  more  Assured  of  their  position,  and 
with  a  better  understanding  of  their  own  history  than  they  have 
Vsc«q  at  any  time  since  the  Oxford  Movement.  His  highly 
successful  repulse  of  the  Attack  on  Church  endowments,  which 
csfctne  in  his  last  years,  is  in  everybody's  recollection. 

The  biographer  of  &  busy  public  man,  always  surely  a  person 

to   bsj  pitied,  is  driven  to  many  devices.     One  is  to  try  a  sort  of 

''hemical  analysis  of  his  hero,  separating  constituents  and  giving 

l»i»   lift   in  tegmenta.     Chapters  are   lif.ttlrd  with   neat  title*— 

*  sts*  this  and  that  and  the  other — and  **>  a  career  is  attempted 

to   be  packed  up  in  compartments.     Archbishop  Benson's  life 

at  Lambeth  and  Addition  certainly  did  not  lend   itself  kindly 

this  method   of  treatment      He  did   not,  it  is  true,  dine  in 

| ui Mir  and  keep  open  house  as  his  predecessors  did  down  to 

Archbishop  Howley,  but  none  the  lesa  there  was  no  separation 

between    his    public   and   his  family    life.      From    January    Ml 

July  or  August  Lambeth  was  his  home,  and   for  the  rest  of  the 

)ear  Aridingrnn.      lie   got   up  at   seven,  and   did   work    in   his 

dressing- room  before  breakfast.      At  Lambeth  this  was  served, 

in  the   lurntner  months,  in  the  Guard  Room,  and  was  general U 

in   progress  when  the  Archbishop  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 

long   room,  brisk    and   smiling,  with   at  least  one  half-sheet  of 

paper  in  his  hand  (he  used  so  many  half-sheets,  and  with  such 

*  asviMofrighteOaanesa  at  the  saving,  that  they  bad  sometimes 

'<"»    bo   prepared   for   him)  containing  notes,  or  •  dockets,' aa  he 

called   them,  o{  things  to  be  seen  to  or  said.     He  was  all   Hie 

and   good    spirits,   locking   at   letters,  discussing   the   news   in 

(hc   papers,  or    Ids   public   work   for   the  day;  full  of   banter, 

*e?»cly   to  tell   or  hear  any  good   story,  observant  of  everything, 

'he  brightest  of  a  brilliant  circle,  with  the   special  charm  of  a 

Jte?*n,   strong  man   who  just  then   feels    the   impulse  of   a    full 

'*Je    without    the    burden    of   it.       Altogether    it   was    a    fine 

'*«•*!.    start   lo  the  day,  arid  mode  it  clear  that   the  Archbishop 

^rajoyed  his  work.     At  'J.  15   there  were  prayers  in  the  Chapel, 

*"«i»tureJ    in    Archbishop    Tait's    time?,   and    improved    by    his 

•"accessor,  who  loved  t<>  i«ll  yoo   how  Laud  found  it  'ljing  so 

**a*utily  '  disused  and  dishonoured,  aad  how  one  of  the  painted 

^amlows  he  introduced   (the  plan  of  which   is  itill   the  same) 

t*«=lped  to  swell  the  charges  against  biia;  and  how  the  vesti- 

ptala,   when?    the   Archbishop   and    his    two    chaplains    robed, 

«a»     Mi<|   to  have   been   Crnnmcr's  parlour,  and   the  room  above 

iss  bedroom.     There  was  a  unique  interest  about  these  services. 

>»»•  «erc  very  quiet  and  aimpJc,  and  the  syVml  o*  fi<wifcs\Y 
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pervaded  the  blue.  The  Archbishop,  whose  voice  sounded  to 
moat  advantage  thus,  read  some  of  the  prayers  unci  the  lesson. 
His  cultivated  scholarship  and  stning  histrionic  instinct,  made 
lii*  reading  ol  tbo  narrative  part  ol  .Scripture  quite  rernarkabU. 
Thc»i<iir    mined    lrcli-M-    fOO,    w\  N    KIM    tUDI 

fastidious  taste  prevented  stagincss.  The  Chapel  countneni- 
catcs  willi  ilit-  Lull. ads'  Tower  as  well  as  with  the  liviog-roosns 
•  it  the  Palace,  and  the  Buliopa  who  are  allowed  apartments 
there,  often  attended  the  Chapel  sctticcs  if  they  happened 
10  bt  in  town.  It  waft  no  uncommon  thing,  for  example,  to  see 
the  white  head  and  erect,  venerable  figure  of  Bishop  Durniord 
til  ChlchettCT  enter  through  the  doorway  in  the  Screen,  and 
noiselessly  dlMppett  nun  one  of  the  stalls. 

Unless  there  was  come  carlv  engagement  nut  of  doors,  the 
Archbishop  spent  the  morning-  in  his  study.  i  ht  it,  seated  at 
an  immense  table,  or  ensconced  at  one  end  of  a  sola,  witli  a 
writing-table  that  had  belonged  to  hia  life-friend,  Bishop  Light- 
f00t|  MOni  bim,  he  would  deal  with  Ids  letters,  and  hokl 
interviews  for  which  MppidntmenU  had  been  *ly  givi 

These    were,    of   course,    most    various    in    kirjd.       His    legal 
secretary   or    his    principal   registrar   might   come    laden   with 
official  business.      This  lie  attended  to  with  »  boost  microscopic 
care,  whether  it  WSJ  provincial  or  diocesan.      His  signature  wi 
MVff  a  matter  of  course.     It  would    be  uninteresting  to  gi* 
paitusilnra,    hut    it    Is  enough    to    remind    the   ujuler   that  i 
addition  to  arrangements  for  the  guardianship  of  vacant 
the  confirmation  and  nonaccnition  of  Bishops,  and  the  alTnirs 
(.onvociition,  the  law  baagiraa  to  the  Primate  a  quasi-appeili 
jnriadictioB]  in  the  administration  of  his  suffragans*  dioonana, 
CUXatfl   whose   licence    has  been   summarily    withdrawn   b 
Bishop   naj    appeal   (o    the    Archbishop.      Disji' m al  LOW  to 
elarnaBBa    to    hold    two    small    livings  at   the   some   time  a. 
obtained  from  him.     Colonial  clergy  can  only  officiate  in  hi 
Province  with    his  sanction.      Absentee   Lncunbenta  requf 
by   their    Bishops   to   reside,  can   appeal    to   him  ;    and    tt 
an!     i    OOWl]    «•'     Othtt     mailers   connected,    for   example,    was 

the  fonnation  of  new  districts,  tin  arnaJgarnatioo  of  parish* 
the  provision  of  parsonages  and  their  alienation,  in  which  t_ 
At,  i.l  m  »*;»,  in  most  cases  personally,  bos  to  be  consulted 
to  decide.  In  Ids  diocese,  although,  of  course,  much  *>( 
work  devolved  upon  the  suffragan  Bishop  of  Dover,  he  n«i 
tfaflbaa  did  a  great  deal  of  business.  In  such  matter*  -is 
restoration  of  churches,  he  was  exceedingly  j> 
personally  inspected  the  plans  appended  to  the  pi 
neeesiary    faculty,    and    very    frequently    revised    I 
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"jc-mnri,  -h  >igh  not  in  all  respects  exact  (it  in  fact  played  him 
*U  sorts  of  whimsical  tricks),  was  alarmingly  retentive  as  to 
>od>  imttmr  Oner,  at  least,  in  visiting  a  church  he  directed 
a  Variation  from  plans  which  he  had  approved  long  before,  and 
pruinprlv  (ixik  proceeding*  in  the  Charon  Court. 

Next  *n   incumbent    from   Canter  I  ■  r'.r    might    want 

■dvjee  in  some  parochial   difficulty,  and   knew  lie  could  count 
jo  Archbishop's  patience   to  hear  and  eagerness  to  help. 
Sometime*  the  matter  might  seem  not  worth  so  much  and  auch 
PnecioOa  time,  but  he  would   have  borne  anything  rather  than 
'*t  a  visit<  i  i  I   thil  sort  feci  he  had  been  cut  short  or   snubbed, 
and    exceedingly    valued     such     opportunities    of   seeing    his 
pler$;y    nnd   learning   the    minutest    details    about   their    work. 
Th*»  missionary  work   of  tbs  ( 'hnrch  of  Kngland,  it  neied  hardly 
he   said,  demands  the  constant  attention   of  the    I'rimatc,      To 
Anchtrialiop  Benson  no  part  of  his  work,  was  more  welcome  Or 
inspiring,  nnd   none  was   more   useful.     There   were   frequent 
iatsi views     with     representative*     of    the    great    .Missionary 
rit'K.      He   <lid   not  regard  the  *  Society  system  of  enrrying 
mi  .Missions  '  as  ideal,  but  be  was   too   practical  a  man  not  to 
tee    that   tor  the  present   it  was  the  only  possible  way,  and  he 
gave  his  help  and  counsel  and  stimulating  encouragement  with- 
nat    atint  or  hesitation.     Of  the   Church    Missionary   SocfotJ, 
with  which  as  an   iofttitotioa   under  the  control  of  the  Evange- 
lical parti   in  the  Church  he  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  in 
lea*    thorough  sympathy    than    with    the    more    ecclesiastical 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  he  nevertheless 
rapidly  became  a  wise  and  trusted  friend,  and,  when  nr<nv.i<m 
rcfjiiiied,  a  warm  advocate.     Representative)*  of  both  Societies 

were  frequent  visitors  to  the  study  at  Lambeth. 

The   miMj'MM rj   enteriirise  with   which   his  nume    will    pio- 

bablv  be  most  closely  identified   u  the   Assyrian  Mission.     He 

riled   this  work   from  his  predecessors,   but  he  gave  it    so 

rljltllsct  *n  impulse  that  lie   is  often   credited  with  having  l>oen 

its  founder.       rhc   nature  and    purpo  . i s    Mission,  which 

were  srw  tracteristSc  of  the  Archbishop^  constant  effort 

to  vitalise  old  thing*  rather  than  replace  them  witii  new,  will  he 
best  staled   in  the  words  ol    the    Rer,  R     M.    Blakiaton,    the 
ecretary  of  the  Mission  : — 

•  Ataid  all  hia  work  as  Archbishop  and  Primate  there  were  few 
*^»;ags  which  occupied  his  thoughts  more  continuously  or  t" 

>epv. 
lU*  rxalUd  Asstsriiu  Christiana.    Whether  rmgroaaod  with  Dioeesan 
ark  0,r  mrV  fnr  the  Church  at  largo,  he  always  found  time  to  bustow 
a,  with  every  dotail  of  which  ho  was  thorocghly 

familiar-. 
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familiar.  These  pooplo— Syrians  thoy  cull  thom  wives — form  tU 
remnant  of  tho  ono©  vidoly  extensive  and  powerful  Xcstorian  Gfauc*. 
At  the  pnwnt  day  it  is  estimated  that  there  an*  jx-rhaps  'ifyXM  in 
tho  I'orsinii  province  of  Azerbijnn  around  tho  lake  of  Urmi.  ani  s 
littlu  ovor  100,000  in  Kurdistan  under  tho  dominion  of  tbo  Sultan* 
Turkey.  Tho  following  paragraph  of  a  loiter  which  ArcLUikp 
Benson  addreeaod  to  Geraniums,  tlio  (orthodox)  Patriarch  *>t  Antiocb. 
when  he  sent  out  Messrs.  Maclean  and  ilrowno,  indicatoa  thosoopeof 
tho  Mission: — "Oar  object  in  sealing  out  those  two  priosts,  of  whost 
piety,  learning,  and  aptitudo  for  the  woTk  entrusted  to  them  we  ut 
well  assured,  is  not  to  bring  over  these  Christians  t<i  the  ( 'lurch  rf 
England,  nor  to  alter  their  EucnaristicAi  customs  and  traditions,  nor 
to  change  aoy  doctrines  bold  by  them  which  are  not  contrary  to  that 
Faith  which  tho  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  through  tho  (KcoxnoniaJ 
Council  of  the  Undivided  Church  of  Christ,  has  taught  an  nunsssrr 
to  be  believed  by  nil  Christians,  but  to  encourag--  IhcaU  in  bettering 
their  religious  condition  and  to  strengthen  mi  uucicut  Cliuroh  whisk 
through  ignorance  from  within  »ml  \kv-< .-.. -uti'mi  from  without, caaacA 
any  longer  stand  nlotie,  but  without  somo  »*»i&Uuce  mast  oventaally 
succumb,  thougli  unwillingly,  to  the  external  organisation*  at  irork 
in  its  midst." ' 

There  were  other  entirely  different  kinds  of  mttlTWWl  wbitb 
entered  into  the  morning's  work.    Perhaps  n  negligent  or  coa- 
tumacious  or  suspected  clergyman   had    been   s+nt  for,  and  the 
painful   duty  of  rebuke  or  investigation  was  discharged   with 
rtnmntW  anil    thoroughness.     The   lines   of  the   Archbishop's 
curiously  mobile  face  hardened,  his  upper-lip  lengthened,  and  he 
became  a  very  formidable  person.     Or  some  one  was  minclrd 
to  'draw'  the  Archbishop  on   n   public  question,  and   it  was 
needful  to  step  warily.     He  did  it  all  very  cliiwlyr,  generally 
very    successfully,   hut    with    a   g^cat   expenditure   of   nervous 
energy.     The  morning  ended  with  the  at  rival  of  the  Chaplains, 
with  the  baskets  of  letters  to  be  gone  through  and  considered. 
One  of  them  writes: — *  We  were  generally  received  with  mocL 
indignation  for  interrupting  him.      He  often   look  refuge  in  his 
dressing-room   (adjoining   the  study),  where   I   believe   he  did 
most  of  his  big  works.'     At  last  the  letters  were  finished,  and 
this  particularly  trying  part  of  the  day's  work  over  (accor 
to   a   late  well-known  doctor  most  modern  bishops  have  been 
killed  by  their  correspondence),  the  Archbishop  adjourned,  otten 
very  late,  to  lunch. 

Tho  mornings  were  by  no  means  uniformly  spent  accord  in;; 
to  the  orderly  routine  just  described,  Public  business  such  as 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  on  Thursdays,  the  meeting*  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  (of  whom  tbc  Archbishop 
wns  one)  on  Saturdays,  Committees  and   Meenio  i    «>cietie*, 

often 
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i  mads)   it    necessary   to  go  out  in  the  morning*.      But  the 

afternoons  were  usually  ft! led   hv   engagement*  of  this  tort,  too 

jus   to  be   written   down.      When  there  was  a  sitting  of  the 

■House   of  Lords,  the  Archbishop  win  generally  there.     He  did 

*>U  utmost   to  get   bis  suffragans  to  bestow  man  time  OO  their 

■  arliamrntary  duties,    sometimes  lamenting  tbat   the   English 

'Sis  hops,  however  much   they  were  'bishops  of  their  dioceses, 

*ver©  not  so  much  Bishops  of  England  *  as  formerly.     The  little 

*"obin»r-rooin  set  apart  for  the  two  Archbishops  and  the   Bishop 

+  >(  London  was  often  used  for  interviews,  especially    u  i 

men     And    othcials,    nnd    there,    too,    during    the    session     the 

-Archbishop    sometimes    stayed    after    the    House    had   risen, 

«li»cuMing  matters  with  some  friend,  such   as   fiihhop  Temple, 

liis    trusted   colleague,   for  whom   the  Archbishop's  affectionate 

respect    of   earlier   years    never  varied,  although  their  relative 

positions  cbanged.     When    the   Aichbishop  could   do  so,  Lc 

returned  to  Lambeth,  and   got   an   hour  or  two  for  work  in  his 

stuily     before    dinner,    often,    however,    broken     or     altogether 

absorb**]  by  interviews.      Again,  late  in   the   evening  he  set  to 

Triii  k  once  more.     This  was  the  time  be  devoted  to  reading  and 

«ta«ly,    especially    in   connexion    with    his   book    on    Cyprian. 

He     used  to  say  that  without  this  break   he  could  not  keep 

going,    and    probably    it    helped   him   10   maintain    the   extra- 

urdinary  freshness  which   up   to   the   last   was  one  of  his  most 

marked    characteristics.     It    had,    however,    the   drawback     of 

■coping  him   up   till   the  small  hours  of  tbe  morning.     He  hnd 

•ecus  turned  himself  even  in  the  railj   Wellington  days  to  B  wiv 

short  night's  rest,  and  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life  be 

safTcrcd  at  times  the  penalty  of  sleeplessness.     Although  it  was 

his  own  practice  to  be  late,  if,  on  his  way  to  bed,  he  met  one  of 

his  chaplains,  he  always  reproached  him  with   what  he  called, 

quoting  an  expression  of  John  Wesley's,  tbe  Must  of  finishing.* 

At  Addington  the  Archbishop's  daily  life  was  more  urn 
ami,  of  course,  somewhat  less  pressed,  though  there  was  still 
more  than  enough  to  do.  Diocesan  work,  with  its  necessary 
l  npaniment  of  long  journeys  by  road  or  rail  to  visit  distant 
parishes  at  times,  took  the  place  of  town  engagements,  and  on 
tUc  other  hand  these  continued  to  some  extent,  and  necessitated 
I rcaacnt  days  in  London.  At  first  he  did  not  core  for  Addington. 
•  1  bote  not  much  heart  for  the  place  as  yet  (June  1883)  ;  I 
wish  for  a  much  smaller  one.*  But  he  grew  to  love  it  with  all 
ins  Lean — cara  ubi  tot  cara  • — and  was  strongly  convinced  of 
the  wisdom  of  retaining  Addington  as  the  Archbishop's  country 
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hoosa     At  Aldington,  and  also  at  Lambeth,  the  Archbishop's 

main  exercise  was  riding.  He  was  fond  of  alt  animals  and  i 
good  judge  of  a  horse.  Tbc  Uuv,  L.  J.  Wbilc-Thouison,  a 
former  chaplain,  writes: — 

'Once  on  horao-buck  tbo  Archbishop  ocoincd  to  f*rg<  i  tin.  dulf 
caros,nnd  talked  in  1.1  mi  Boat  dsligtlfcfa]  manner  about  cvcrytluay 
except  wort,  llo  hni^  many  tavourito  rides ;  ona  especial] y  fc> 
tbo  top  of  Oroham  llurst,  which  ooinuiands  a  line  view,  enjoyed  ii 
silence.  Ho  was  a  perfectly  fearless  rider,  almost  rash,  and  ovsr- 
COaflAaot  in  tin?  intelligence  of  his  horse.  I  have  seen  kini  ride  wnx 
a  bigh  beap  of  stones,  instead  of  going  round,  and  fallen  rrwais* 
wood  would  often  nil  us  witU  anxiety  on  his  account,  which  ho  did 
not  share  in  tbc  Ica*t.  IIu  lilted  short  gallopa  and  tbon  long  walk* 
uml  talks.  Ho  know  tbo  country  und  tbo  short  cuts  and  paths  well. 
Sometimes  wo  used  to  start  witb  a  cantor  round  the  twisting  paths  u( 
tbo  park.' 

Apart  from  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  ordinary  adminti- 
liiilivc  work  of  au  Archbishop,  there  an*  three  special  t: 
prises  with  which  the  Primacy  of  Dr.  Kenton  is  patties] 
associated,  the  Lincoln  case.  Church  Reform  and  Church  Defence. 
Hut  before  discussing  these,  the  Report  of  the  Kcc!esiksticv 
Courts  Commission  must  he  mentioned,  of  which  he  was  ntsfi 
the  first  a  member,  and  on  Archbishop  Tait*s  death  becanr 
tbc  chairman.  He  drafted  what  be  called  the  *ProcinF  to  tU 
Report,  and  in  the  following  sentence  touched  characteristics!!} 
the  governing  idea  of  his  Church  policy  : — 

*  We  desire  to  point  out  that  throughout  our  scheme,  nbonowr 
existing  processes  are  tthuwn  to  bo  satisficetory  in  working,  or  when 
tbo  desuetude  of  old  ones  is  duo  entirely  to  accidental  causes,  so 
hare  sought  to  preserve  tbc  continuity  and  r<etor©  the  vitality  of 
what  was  thuru  in  principle.' 

The  Report  was  presented  in  August  1$S3»  and  excited  a 
great  deal  of  comment  and  criticism.  It  was  uti  tbc  whole 
satisfactory  to  High  Churchmen  and  certainly  did  something 
to  soothe  the  feeling  of  irritation  and  grievance  amongst  the 
Ritualistic  pnrty,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  its  historical 
appendices,  written  by  tbc  present  Bishop  of  Oxford,  seemed  to 
justify  the  rejection  of  Lord  Penzanrr  and  the  Privy  Council,  * 
view  which  was  confirmed  by  the  faet  that  Lord  Pcnxanee 
himielf  declined  to  sign  the  Report  of  tbo  Commission,  h 
would  bo  outside  the  scope  of  this  article  to  enter  on  any 
discussion  of  the  matter.  Archbishop  Ucnson,  though  he 
neither  took  the  lending  part  in  the  work  of  research  which  Or. 
St  ubbs  nnd  Dr.  YVeatcott  fulfilled,  nor  influenced   tbc  su  bats  nee 
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of  the  recommendations  to  the  same  extent  a*  Archbishop  Tait, 
was  in  thorough  harmony  with  tho  historical  nrnion  which  the 
Report  vu  fnundrd,  and,  unlikr  most  of  hit  rolleagucs,  agreed 
without  reservation  to  the  Report.  In  the  winter  of  18154-0,  a 
Bill  was  prepared  under  the  eve  of  Afcbbiahtp  BttBMB,  to  give 
effect  to  some  of  the  Commission's  recommendations.  Tin 
Bishops,  however,  were  not  unanimous  on  the  subject,  sad  the 
Archbishop,  following;  hit  policy  of  keeping  Churchmen 
together,  would  do  nothing  ■  disunitedlv,"  so  while  *  regretting 
deeplj  chat  there  ihovM  be  no  legislation  after  all  the 
preparation  for  it,"  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  introducing 
his  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords.  It  will  probably  now 
be  admit  led  that  there  was  too  much  difference  of  opinion 
ihifi:  inwijr  Ai.d  outside  the  Commission  for  legislation  on  the 
Kccleiiastic.il  Courts  to  hare  had  much  chance  of  success.  But 
the  moat  important  outcome  of  the  Report  was  the  notable 
support  it  gave  to  the  principle  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
in  regard  to  law  as  well  as  to  succession  a  society  existing  with 
effectire  continuity  from  the  first  age  until  now.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  official  negation  of  the  proposition, '  We  ought 
not  to  go  behind  the  Reformation,'  formerly  so  often  and  now 
so  seldom  beard.  To  this  extent  the  Archbishop  and  the 
extreme  High  Church  party  were  in  agreement.  Both  refused 
to  regard  the  sixteenth  century  as  the  point  of  departure.  But 
the  different c  between  hi*  view  and  the  view  of  a  section  of  that 
party  lav  in  the  way  they  regarded  the  Reformation  itself. 
While  to  them  it  was  an  interruption  and  a  disaster,  or  at  the 
best  *a  limb  badly  set,'  the  Archbishop  was  as  strenuously 
opposed  to  this  denial  of  the  principle  of  continuity  as  the 
other.  To  him  'the  Reformation  was  a  ripe  and  long-prep 
sod  matured  movement  in  an  era  of  illumination,  the  greatest 
erect  in  Church  history  since  the  fourth  century.'  * 

But  a  further  and  more  striking  opportunity  of  impressing 
the  public  mind  with  the  principle  that  the  Church  of  England 
belongs,  not  to  one,  but  to  alt  the  centuries,  was  afforded 
Archbishop  Benson  by  the  Lincoln  case — the  most  conspicuous 
ecclesiastical  event  of  his  Primacy.  In  June  lo$$,  the  litiga- 
tion began  with  a  petition  praying  the  Archbishop  to  summon 
tlu»  Bishop  of  Lincoln  before  him.  But  the  Archbishop  was 
Unwilling  to  proceed  unless  it  were  made  clear  that  the  decision 
is  Court  wbeu  given  would  be  recognized  by  the  State  as  n 
legal  decision.  The  Judicial  Committee,  however,  decided 
that  be  had  jurisdiction  to  try  one  of  his  suffragans  for  ritual 
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offences,  but  expressed  no  opinion  at  to  whether  I*  was  bournl 
to  exercise  it  or  had  a  light  of  '  veto.'  The  Archbishop,  accord- 
ing to  hit  manner  in  important  matter*  partly  ecclesiastical  anil 
parti/ political,  sought  mid  nUmord  tin-  ml  vice  of  various  dis- 
tinguished person*.  Thoy  did  not  nil  think  alike,  bat  in  the 
end  he  decided  to  follow  what  bad  been  his  own  first  opinion, 
and  to  accept  the  jurisdiction  which  the  Privs  (\>  mi  il  tirUI  ti» 
belong  to  his  office. 

The  case,  after  being  argued  for  eighteen  days,  came  to  a 
close  in  July  1890.  The  Archbishop  reserved  his  judgment. 
He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  research  on  its  preparation, 
and  completed  it  during  his  summer  holiday  in  Switzerland. 
(t  was  submitted  to  his  Assessors  on  his  return.  They  all 
agreed  except  as  to  one  point,  on  which  one  Assessor  dlfr 
sen  ted.  ITbe  judgment  was  pronounced  on  November  21st, 
1 890,  while  the  Archbishop  was  under  the  shadow  nf  a  great 
bereavement.  His  older  daughter  bad  died  alter  a  short  illness 
in  the  midst  rif  a  bright  and  most  useful  life,  The  judgment, 
while  condemning  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  certain  charges, 
acquitted  him  in  rcs|»ecl  of  his  use — (I)  of  the  mixed  Chalice; 
(*2)  of  lighted  candles  ;  (3)  of  tho  eastward  position  during  the 
nntc-Coin  in  union  Service;  (4)  of  the  hymn  "Agnus  Dei;'  all 
of  which  were  declared  legal  in  the  Cburcb  of  England.  As  to 
the  first  three,  the  Archbishop's  decision  was  in  the  teeth  of 
previous  judgments  of  the  Privy  Council,  while  as  to  tho  last  it 
negatived  a  judgment  of  tho  Court  of  Arches.  On  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council |  however,  the  reversal,  confidently  predicted 
some  learned  critics,  was  not  obtained,  but  instead  their  Lord- 
ships (except  as  to  one  point  left  open)  affirmed  in  a  rather 
weak  judgment  the  Archbishop's  bold  decision,  and  so  the 
matter  etided.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  signal  triumph  for  the 
Archbishop.  His  success  greatly  increased  bis  prestige  and 
silenced  the  protests  against  his  assumption  of  jurisdiction, 
which  at  one  U&M  cireatened  to  create  lresb  divisions.  But  the 
significance  of  the  Lincoln  judgment  lay  not  to  much  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Church  Association,  for  it  was  already  in 
decay,  nor  yet  in  the  settlement  of  the  ritual  controversy, 
for  the  extreme  party  have  not  in  fact  conformed  their 
practices  to  the  Archbishop's  decisions.  It  was  rather  the 
vii  furious  assertion  of  the  principle  of  the  continuity  nf  the 
Church  of  Kngland  with  regard  to  its  customs  of  public  worship 
and  the  formal  withdrawal  of  the  Stale  from  the  contrary  po* 
hitherto  insisted  on  by  tho  lawyers.  Each  one  of  the  ceremonies 
legalized  by  the  Archbishop  had  been  condemned  by  the  Courts 
as  the  necessary  result  of  applying   to   our  Church   ritual   the 
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rubric*  of  the  Prayer  Rook   unsupplernented   by  earlier  law  ami 

custom.     It  bad  been  laid  down  by  great  judges  that  'Omission! 

wss    JVihihitiuo,'   or    in    other    words,    that    pre-Rcforrnation 

Service  Books  and  customs  were  to  be  put  aside  a*  inapplicable 

to    the  Church   of   England    to-day,     But    the   Archbishop's 

judgment  silently  ignored   tbe  cramping   but  convenient  canon 

ot  the  lawyers  of  thirty  year*  ago,  and  on   a   review  of  ancient 

practice     in    Knjrlnnd    and    elsewhere,    cancel  led     the    formoi 

decisions  ;  and  in  doing  so  actually  won  the  almost  submissive 

approval   of  the   Privy  Council,  who  readily  admitted  as  *  new 

what   their   predecessors   regarded   as   irrelevant     From 

i idle  of  the  Lincoln  Judgment  the  Kngltsh  Church  has,  as 

it  were,  resumed  legal   possession  of  much  that  she  bad  been 

supposed   to  bare  lost,  and  this   result   has  followed   from   the 

adoption  of  the  wider  view  of  tbe  Church  in  its  relation  to   the 

past   which,    perhaps  always  held    by   learned  students    in    an 

academic  fashion,  the  Archbishop  made  real   by  applying  it  to 

the   Church   of   to-day   in    a   highly  practical   way.      Nothing 

letter   could    bava    happened    to    reassure  those  whose  doubts 

whether  after  all   the  Church  of  England  was  not  created   by 

Henry  VIM.  have  been  already  referred  to.      Those  doubts  were 

?used  or  confirmed  by  the   Privy  Council  Judgments  and  their 

marked  disposition  to  start  with  the  Reformation  and  not  to 

fp  farther  back.     The  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  actual  points 

<tf  ritual   was   a   small    matter   compared   to  the  settlement  of 

tosa's    minds    when    it    was    mode    clear     that    the   Church 

appreciated   the   importance  of  her   own   history   and    asserted 

kit  continuity. 

\hhough  it  seemed  suitable  to  mention  the  Lincoln  case 
s>  this  point,  it  in  fact  happened  alter  the  beginning  of  the 
Archbishop's  Church  Reform  campaign.  No  Archbishop  in 
ttmern  times  has  identified  himself  so  markedly  and  so  per- 
***»tly  with  attempts  to  obtain  ecclesiastical  reforms  through 
fc*  action  of  Parliament  as  Dr.  Benson.  From  1886  until 
•*«  death  in  l$ttt),  he  never  ceased  to  be  at  work  on  Church 
oils,  either  in  the  way  of  preparation  or  in  Convocation  or 
in  Parliament  itself,  efforts  for  Church  Reform  were  made, 
*«  need  hardly  say,  l>efore  the  late  Archbishop's  time,  but 
'^  adoption  of  what  may  be  called  a  policy  in  accordance 
*"h  which  Churchmen,  headed  bv  the  Bishops,  go  on  year 
rear  Uyinjr  their  needs  before  successive  Governments 
l»d  claiming  legislative  help,  dates  from  the  Dissolution 
'o  tbe  autumn  of  1$$:>,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  having  re- 
ii'fned.  Lord  Salisbury  took  office,  though  in  a  minority  in 
House  of  Commons,  and  went  to  the  country.  The 
VoL  lbG. — Afo.  372,  I  prospect* 
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Cro* pecks  of  the  Conservative  Forty  were  not  at  that  CaJDt  W 
ri^ht.  They  had  nothing  lintei  than  criticism  of  thru 
opponents  to  offer  lo  the  new  electorate,  remodelled  anil  re- 
enforced  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1884.  On  tli«  other  liAtid,  the 
Liberal  Tarty  wore  still  united.  Mr.  Gladstone  hid  w* 
announced  his  conversion  to  Home  Rule,  and  it  wa^ 
suspected  by  th«  public.  But  the  issue  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  of  tbc  *  Radical  Programme,'  in  whieli 
'Religious  Equality'  was  a  prominent  feature,  anil  the  (fifr 
oovery  that  a  large  majority  of  Liberal  candidates  were  more  or 
less  pledgrd  to  support  Disestablishment,  introduced  a  boh 
element  which  swiftly  altered  the  situation.  Churchmen  weteop 
la  arms  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  othtr  There  ru 
a  great  agitation,  the  formidable  effects  of  which,  foreseen  bf 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  bis  almost  passionate  protests  to  the  elector* 
that  tho  Church  was  not  in  any  dnngor,  wero  obvious  in  ibr 
Returns,  Instead  of  a  great  Liberal  victory,  it  was  practical Ir 
a  drawn  battle.  Mr.  Gladstone  resumed  office,  but  was  depen- 
dent for  a  working  majority  on  Mr.  IVmcH'a  support. 

With  the  sudden    adoption    of   cbe    Home    Rule    policy  lit 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  consequent  fall  of  tho  Liberal,  and  rise  d 
the  Unionist  party,  and   (lie  new  political  era  that  has  resalfal* 
we  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  article.     Hut  the  moment  *u 
one  of  new   departure  also  iu  ecclesiastical    politics.      CfatKa 
matters    had    acquired    a    greatly   quickened     interest    in   (far 
country,   and    while    on    the    one   hand    Disestablishment  ht 
lwoming  a  current  question   seemed    not    unnaturally   to  bet 
enemies  to  have   been   brought   much   nearer,  on  the  other  tl 
Church's  friends  saw   in    the   attitude  of  the   public  mind 
opportunity  to  press  forward   the  internal    reforms    wbico 
Church     had     long     needed.     On     Deceml»eT     1  £th,    1836,   s 
memorial,  promoted   by  the  Archbishop's   intimate   friend   the 
present  Bishop  of  Durham  and  signed  by  most  of  the  leading 
resident  members  of  the  Senate  of  Cambridge  University, 
presented  to  the  Archbishops   and   Bishops,  expressing 
that  '  the  Church   of   England    has  long  suffered  serious  injury 
from     the    postponement   of   necessary    reforms,*   and     urffiag 
immediate  action  as  to    Patronage,   Redistribution   of  Ct 
Revenues,  and    Clergv   Discipline,    while  the    'most   urgent!? 
needed'  reform   of  any  was  stated  1o    be   'the  admit*! 
OMB  of  all  classes  who  are  bond  fide  Churchmen  to  a  substantial 
share  in  thr  control  of  Cborcb  affair*.'     There  were  numberless 
other  resolutions,  memorials,  petitions,  letters,  and   speeches  to 
tfci  sttuie  eiTccl,  hul    tbt   Lam  bridge   address   aval  protasM)   ifac 
U   test  and   certainly  the   most   influential  of  them  all. 
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bishop  Ronton  readily  accepted  Ihc  burden  of  leadership.  In 
I  I  iumv  Ic^O,  he  formally  opened  the  House  of  Laymen, 
which  after  much  consideration  and  at  the  request  of  Convoca- 
tion be  called  into  existence,  as  an  attempt  to  supplement  the 
■strict!  Convocations  and  to  form  a  OUOldlttllffl  oody  of  lay 
Churchmen  drawn  by  m  system  of  election  from  each  diocese  of 
the  province.  In  a  carefully  weighed  address  he  stated  hoth 
the  need  and  the  difficulty  of  the  Reform  of  Convocation,  and 
of  dealing  with  *  the  most  important,  historically,  of  all  ques- 
tion* of  Church  order,  namely  (hose  which  relate  to  the  voice  of 
the  laity  in  the  controlling  of  Church  (kfiairs,  whether  frit  the 
larger  or  the  smaller  areas  of  administration.'  He  pointed  out 
that  in  calling  together  the  House  of  Laymen  he  was,  perhaps, 
as  far  as  then  practically  possible,  making  'some  initiation*  of 
a  central  organization  of  lay  power. 

He   announced    thai    he  proposed    forthwith    to   sabmlt    to 

Convocation  and  to  the  House  of  Laymen  a  Kill  for  the  reform 

•f  Church  Patronage  with  a  view  to  its  early  introduction  into 

Parliament.     This    was    the    Archbishops   Patronage    Hill    of 

,   on    which   he  spent   a   very   large  nmnunt   of  time   anil 

labour,    seeking    and  obtaining    assistance    in    many    different 

qtartert,  especially  from  the  grrat   lawyers    in    hoth     Houses. 

There  is  one  name  which  it  teems  right  to  mention  in  reference 

to  this   ami   almost  all   other  similar  work  of  the  Archbishop, 

that  of  the  late  Lord  Selborne,  on  whose  judgment  he  placed 

neat  reliance  and  to  whose  help   he  was  profoundly  indebted, 

Thia  Bill,  which   in   the  Archbishops  opinion  was  the  best  of 

•lie  many  Patronage  Bills,  before  and  since,  abolished  the  tl 

id   livings  by  making  all   sales  of   Church    patronage   invalid 

cnless  made  to,  or  with  the  approval   of,  a   Patronage    Board 

const ir  iti   1   on   represwuattva   lines    by    the    Bill.      The    Hill, 

introduced  into  the  Lords  by  the  Archbishop   himself,  was  well 

rod.      It  pa siitl  successfully  through  a  Select  Committee  c»f 

*hic4i  the  Archbishop  was  chairman,  but  was  never  considered 
its  the  Commons,  owing  partly  to  the  Dissolution  which 
followed  Mr.  Gladstone's  deleat  on  the  second  rending  ot  his 
Home  Rale  BilL  In  1887  the  Archbiihop  introduced 
another  Patronage  Bill,  which  differed  materially  [especially  as 
*lterc<l  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Oaliaburv)  from  the  earlirr  Hill,  It  wast  im  hmgei  mught 
virtually  to  abolish  sales  by  restricting  the  class  of  pottvok 
purchasers  within  narrow  and  jenhiuily  guarded  limits,  but  to 
■Hm  galea  as  freely  as  before,  only  subject  to  the  supervision, 
ty  authorized  persons,  of  every  transaction.  Patronage  Bo 
disappeared  on  account   of   the  difficulty  of   devising   a  satis- 

1   2  factory 


factory  constitution  for  tbcxn,  and  the  prohibition  of  sales  was 
given  up  on  account  of  the  compensation  question  which  it 
obviously  raised,  And  as  to  which  no  practical  solution  wu 
offered. 

Again  the  Patronage  Mill  fell  to  the  ground  between  Lords 
and  Commons,  And  for  a  few  years,  until  1HV3.  was  not  again 
introduced.  It*  place  was  taken  by  the  Clergy  Discipline  oil 
to  'Which  the  Archbishop  :ijip]inl  himself  with  equal  zeal,  n 
was  rewarded  with  l>ctter  success  in  18V1  ami  I89S<  This 
measure,  which  became  law  in  the  latter  year,  provides  for  the 
prosecution  of  clergymen  accused  of  immorality  by  a  procedure 
man  speedy  ,  cheaper,  and  more  satisfactory  than  existed  before. 
The  Archbishop  himself  piloted  the  Bill  through  the  Lords, 
and  it  was  made  a  Government  measure  in  the  Commons,  and, 
with  the  powerful  personal  assistance  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  was 
passed  in  the  teeth  of  much  factious  opposition  from  a  few 
Welsh  Liberationist  members.  The  Act,  which  has  now  been 
in  operation  five  years,  has  fully  answered  the  expectations  of 
its  promoters. 

The  Archbishop  was  greatly  pleased  at  having  at  loot  ocoom-  — — 
pi i shed   a  definite  part  of  his  Church  Reform  programme,  and, 
in   recording  that  his  Hill   had   passed,  characteristically 
*  Now  we'll   have  a   try  at  Patronage.1     Accordingly,  be  Ml 
work  at  once,  and   after  the   usual   consultations   with  a   li 
committee  of  influential  helpers  he,  early  in  1898,  introduced    - 
hit   Patronage   Bill  of  that  year.     It  was  on   the  lines  of  lb» 
scheme   of  1887%  not   that  of  lo'Sfi,  and    it   did    not   advano 
beyond  the  House  of  Lords.     Bel  ore  the  n*xt  year  (1891)  th 
Church    Parliamentary    Committee    had    been    formed    ia    t 
House  of  Common!    under   the   chairmanship   of  Sir   Rich 
Webster.     The  Archbishop,  though  it  must  be  owned  that 
regarded   this   step  with  some  doubt  as  in    its   ultimate  efft 
co-operated   with   the  Committee  most  cordially.      He 
COnMBted    to    his    Hill    being    introduced    in    the    House 
Commons,  where  in  the  Session  of  KS'.M  it  reached  a  f< 
stage,  but,  being  blocked  by  Liberationism  and  other  op] 
never  had  a  chance  of  a  third  reading.    In  1895  the  Archbish 
(Hii.i   nunc  carried   his  Bill  through  the  House  of  Lords,  but  UV 
Disiolution    made    farther    progress    hopeless.       In    189t5    w      r 
Patronage   Bill   was  combined   with   another   Bill,   which 
hern  devised  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  dealing  with  wo 
out    and    negligent    incumbents,   and    the    two    together 
launched  by  the  Church  party  in  the  Commons  as  the  Hrnefwassw.-Yi 
Hill.      The  Archbishop  consented   to  this  course,  but  with  sc^Mm* 
reluctance,  partly  because  the  result  was  a  very  long  and  cc_»r> 
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plicated  Kill,  ami    partly  because  he   thought  tin-   id.li  d    i -Lumps 

'equired    considerable    modification    and    would    raise    serious 

opposition.     The   Bill  passed   second   leading  by  ati   immense 

majority.     Its  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Law  led  to  a 

variety  of  alterations,  and  there  were  points  which  caused   the 

Archbishop  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  hut  they  were  013  the  whole 

successfully  surmounted,  and  the  Hill  came  back  to  the  House 

improved   rather   than   otherwise.      Its  enemies   were,  however, 

.>rous,   and    after   two   days  spent   on   the    first   few  clauses 

desUlog  wi'li  Patronage,  it  was  plain  that  the  obstructive  lafitfOl 

-.o-c/illi-.l  .]. -lenders  of  property  could  only  he  defeated  by 

thr  Our  eminent  taking  up  the  Bill,  and  either  devoting  a  great 

•leal    of   time  to   it   or  sacrificing  a  targe  portion  of  it.     Tho 

Archbishop  Strained  every  nerve,  and    brought   every  influence 

he  could  Ihink  of  to  bear,  hat  it  was  in  vain.    The  Government 

found  themselves  unable  to  add  to  their  responsibilities,  and  so 

what  turned  out  to  he  th.«  Archliitli.ip,s  Inst  seuion  ended,  and 

the     most   hopeful   opportunity   that    had    ■irrurred    during    the 

Archbishops  long  struggle  to  obtain  this  reform  passed  away 

wj-.  ny thing  having  been  accomplished.     He  was  greatly 

appointed,  but  not  the  least  daunted,  and   had  already  begun 

to    consider  how   the   fight   should    be   renewed,   when  be   was 

Utkfri  away. 

It  is  very  hard  to  say  how  far,  if  at  all,  Archbishop  Benson's 
failure  to  carry  through  the  Reform  of  Church  Patronage  was 
clue  lo  any  defect  in  himself  or  his  BHmn^nrirnl  of  affairs.  The 
tnhrrrnt  difficulties  of  the  tA*k  were  very  great,  und  had  foiled 
many  other  champions  of  reform  before  be  took  it  in  hand. 
Certainly  it  b  iui]x>s»ible  to  conceive  anybody  taking  more 
pains  than  the  Archbishop  did  to  succeed.  Moreover.  U  had 
fine  tact,  the  tact  of  a  courageous  and  transparently  honest  man, 
with  quick  insight  and  a  powerful  brain.  In  matter*  where  he 
fedt  at  home  his  energy  and  tact  agnin  and  again  produced 
stttccess  where  failure  seemed  inevitable.  Bttl  it  must  be 
ndmittcd  that  Archbishop  Benson  was  not  one  of  the  class  <>i 
tnrn  out  of  which  successful  Parliamentarians  ate  made.  EH 
Was  less  effective  in  tho  House  of  Lords  than  on  the  platform 
in  the  pulpit.  His  natural  dignity  And  grace  of  maimer 
Helped  him,  nnd  he  was  always  henrd  with  respect,  though  not 
■s-lways  with  full  apjitcciiitioii  of  what  be  wished  to  convey. 
1  lis  notes  contained  only  tho  heads  of  his  speech,  with  here  and 
*liere  a  carefully  packed  sentence,  much  too  full  of  idrns — as 
tail   writings  were   apt   to   be — which  ho  would  read   from   his 

Tiapcr  without    the    emphasis   of   manner   essential    to  make  a 
titles*   audience   attend,  and   without  due  allowance  for  their 
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iiirriTnl   pace.      Under   more  favourable  circumstances  the  Arch- 
bishop    was    &    charming    speaker,    as,     tor     instance,    wsea 
addrostiujr  a  crowd  ol  working  people,  with  whom   he   m  id 
complete  sympathy,  upon  some  historical  or  social  subject.    Os 
such   an   occasion   he   would   stand    pouring  out  stones  of  pio 
turesque  know  led  ga  with  absolute  simplicity  and   tcllinjr  effect, 
speaker  mid  listrn.-ifc  alike  too  absorbed  tu  take  count  of  tisae. 
Again,   at   the    meeting    of    his     Diocesan   Conference 
summer  at  Lambeth  Library,  when  the  Archbishop  tell  ai 
friends  and  comrades,  his  speeches  had  a  freedom  and  piqi 
and  kindliness  which   made  them  far  more  effective  than   more 
studied   efforts.      From  quite  early  days  he   hod  a  considerable 
reputation    as    a    preacher.      B»ih    his    sermons    and    great 
speeches  were  written.      It  is,  we  venture  to  think,  a  pity  thai 
so  few  of  the  lortncr  have  boon  published.     Those  few,  together 
with  his  three  Visitation  Charges,  may  without  exaggeration  br 
described   as  permanent  additions  to  the  religious   literature  o! 
the    country.       A    study    of   them    gives,    perhaps,    the   tnsrst 
impression    attainable   of   the  Archbishop's    individuality   *r>: 
character,  of  the  strength  of  his  convictions,  the  range  furwarst 
as  well  as  bark  wards  of  his  outlook,  and  the  largeness  of  si* 
heart.      But  they  are  not  to  be  read  half  asleep,  nor  si c  tkey 
effective    in    the   sense    of  *  that    blessed    word    Mesx>potassb.' 
They  demand   the   reader's   attention   in   a  larger  degree  tlsfl 
DUDJ   people    are    willing  to    bestow    upon   books.      There  is, 
especially  in  his  later  works,  the  same  tendency  which  we  saw 
noticed  as  to  his  speeches,  to  own  (impress,  and  to  squor 
a  single  adjective  ideas  which   might  well  have  filled  two  ui 
ihree  sentences  ;  but  uevritheless  we  doubt  whether  the  ( 
of  England   has   in  recent  years   produced  any  books,  • 
when    once    mastered,    will    seem    more    indispensable   to  uV 
devout  Churchman  or  moi  >   infuse  great  put  post* 

into  working  life. 

On  the  6«h  of  October,  1891,  Archbishop  Benson  sp-!. 
the   Rhyl  Church  Congress.     The  Church   in  Wales  was  tben 
threatened  by  the  oiYicial  Liberal  Party,  and  there  wa. 
able    agitation    in    Walts    itself.     The   Archbishop  cade 
addict*  with  these  highlv  characteiistic  words:  '1 
the  steps  of  the  Choir  of  St.  Augustine,  your  younger  aUj.t* 
tell  you  that  by  the  benediction  of  God  we  will  not  cjuiedy** 
you  disinherited.'     That  may  l>e  considered  as  the  surt  of  sV 
Church  Defence  movement   which   the  Archbishop  persons^ 
led  from  that  time  until  the  crushing  defeat  of  Lord  Ron  I 
•slc/zni/iistration  at  the  Cicncral  Election   of  L&9&,  and  the  oae* 
setjuvut  collanso  of  the  YViseaUXn'viWveiw  ^«Y\\:>.    Ttc  General 
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Election  of  1KH2  placed  Mr.  Gladstone  once  more  in  office,  and 
the  Queen's  Speech  ni  the  beginning  of  the  Session  of  1893 
announced  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  Suspensory  Bill*,  which  were 
subsequently  intniduced  in  the  House  of  Common*;  hut  the 
exigencies  of  the  Homo  Rule  Bill  prevented  any  progress  from 
being  wade  with  them.  The  Archhislioj*  inaugurated  the 
defence  agitation  by  a  striking  service  of  Holy  Communion  at 
Bt  Paul's  Cathedral,  at  which  nearly  all  the  Bishops,  both 
Convocations,  both  Mouses  of  Laymen,  and  Churchwardens 
specially  invited  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  attended  in 
solemn  state.  It  was  followed  by  a  monster  demonstration  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  but  the  St,  Paul's  srrricc  is  significant  of  the 
special  attitude  of  Archbishop  Benson  towards  the  Church  and 
State  question.  To  him  it  was  an  essentially  religious  ques- 
tion, and  hi*  influrnop  was  constantly  used  in  securing  the 
recognition  of  this  lnct.  In  1  V'J2  he  wrote  with  retcrencc  to 
tlse  &x>lcu  Established  Chuu-li :  'My  future  Miji[nut  of  the 
Established  Church  will  be,  with  me,  not  policy  but  religion 
too.'  His  reason  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  many  modern 
applications  and  aurobiographic.il  touches  whirl)  give  his  hook 
on  '  Cyprian  '  a  special  flavour  and  interest : — 

4  Tfee  maintenance  of  a  position  mud  bed  with  the  State-,  and 
omssdde  it,  imlcr-omh ul,  unlilU  n  i  tvnrjftggros«ivo,  woulil  huvo  involved 
a  bsilkkcsworliilmou  iaaoocv<il>)<-  to  i-dorui.  .  .  ,  Tlio  Douatist  cry. 
Quid  CkrUtiani*  mat  rfyihn**  wo*  tho  earliest  and  carthlioftt  rual 
sootarisniflm  It  gives  up  Christianity  and  it  gives  up  the  wurld. 
11  ia  content  to  leave  one  of  the  world's  "  throo  intutsuri*  of  mual  ■ 
unleavened.  It  ia  content  that  States  should  have  no  prufc-ssiou  of 
the  Tristli  of  Christ.  The  Hngjnma  of  thin  iuuM  iuuhL  pi-jiah 
*  i th.-iU  aver  becoming  tho  kingdom  of  God  and  of  Bis  Christ.  It 
gives  op  Christianity,  for  it  confesses  that  thero  aro  poworn  in  the 
rorU  which  Christianity  cannot  and  daro  not  deal  with,  gates  of 
brll  which  must  be  left  to  prevail.'  * 

In  lotU  Mr.  Atqpith  introduced  his  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment Hill  which,  although,  as  it  turned  out,  the  Government 
found  themselves  unable  to  take  seriously  in  hand  that  year, 
vet  gave  the  CounU)  the  ml  mil  scheme  of  Disestablishment  and 
DUcndowmcnt  which  the  Liberal  Party  proposed  to  apply  BO 
Wales-  On  April  liUh.  l£'J4,  immediately  after  one  of  his 
visits  to  the  Villa  Palmieri,  Florence  (visits  which  were  the 
real  holidays  o[  his  last  years),  the  Archbishop  summoned  a 
confidential  meeting  of  n  fen  leading  Churchmen  to  Lambeth, 
to  consider  how  Disestablishment  should  be  opposed,  nnd  it 
was  thai  decided   that  Church  Committees  should   be   formed 
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in,  ai  far  as  possible,  every  diocese  and  parish  in  the  country 
TJi*  Archbishop  at  once  set  to  work,  and  probably  his  geniu* 
for  organization  never  had  greater  effect.  He  first  settled  the 
lint's  of  tbe  organization  in  accordance  with  hit  conti*: 
followed  principle  of  action.  In  the  word*  of  the  first 
circular  he  put  out,  signed  by  himself  and  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  it  was  intended  that  *  the  movement  should  not  take  thr 
form  of  a  new  Society,  but  of  the  Church  acting  upon  itself, 
lor  the  purpose  of  extending  instruction,  information,  and 
<  iKouragement  as  to  the  obligations  and  position  of  the 
Church.'  The  Welsh  Bill  was  to  be  defeated,  and,  looking 
berond  the  exigency  of  tbe  moment,  as  the  Archbishop 
always  did,  Disestablishment  in  the  future  was  to  b»  madr 
impossible,  by  educating  the  nation  in  the  history  and  claims  of 
their  Church.  It  was  the  remedy  in  which  he  fell  ubuilu  i 
fidcrtcc.  In  its  application  he  desired  to  use  the  Church's  owo 
machinery,  and  most  strongly  deprecate*!  Church  Defence  and 
Instruction  being  left  to  political  organizations.  He  established 
a  seiieb  of  committers  uf  hidirx  is  wi-II  as  mm,  persoBsJlj 
directed  the  labour  of  organization,  and  of  providing  liter  store 
in  the  form  of  leaflets,  set  everybody  to  work,  working  himself 
border  than  anybody,  infused  something  of  his  own  energy  sad 
spirit  into  his  helpers,  smoothed  difficulties,  roused  enthusiasm, 
and  won  support  with  such  success,  that  long  befort?  to*  collapse 
of  Lord  Koscberj's  (lovewmcnt  in  1M'.'»,  and  tbe  subsequent 
General  Election,  it  was  elenr  to  friend  nnd  foe  alike,  that 
Mr.  Asquitb's  Welsh  Bill,  reintroduced  in  tliat  year,  and  exposed 
to  much  damaging  criticism  in  debate,  was  disliked  and  dis- 
credited in  the  country,  and  would  count  heavily  against  tbe 
Liberal  Party  at  the  polling-booths.  To  what  extent  their 
overwhelming  defeat  was  due  to  this,  as  distinguished  from 
other  causes,  is  a  question  as  to  which  each  one  can  form  bis 
own  opinion,  but  there  esn  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of 
the  Church  agitation,  whatever  its  efficiency,  wo*  mainly  evoked 
by  the  genius  and  sagacity  ami  hard  work  of  Archbishop 
Benson.  As  wc  have  said,  he  looked  beyond  the  emergency 
of  the  hour,  and  no  sooner  was  the  crisis  over  than  he  set 
himself  with  immense  pains  to  put  his  organization  on  a 
nermanent  footing,  mid  to  carry  on  tin-  work  «>f  instruction* 
He  had  just  completed  the  amalgamation  of  tbe  Church  Defence 
Institution  with  his  Central  Committee — an  enterprise  presenting 
many  difficulties  and  requiring  groat  tact — when  his  sudden 
death  left  this  most  useful  oTganuation,  the  embodiment  as  it 
were  of  his  own  policy,  to  fight  its  way  alone,  without  the 
Inspiring  influence  which brought  v\  VaXo  e*\tte.waa. 
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Another  piece   of  Church   Defence  work  which  Archbishop 
Benson    carried    through    with    success,    though    it    was    over- 
shadowed  by  the   larger  events  which   followed,  was  his  action 
with    regard    to    the     Local    Government    Dill,    which    passed 
through  Parliament  during  the  autumn  Session  of  1893-1.      It 
is  at   least   probable   that  the  Archbishop's   leadership  in   that 
matter  saved    the  clergy,  or  a  large  section  of  them,  from  com- 
mitting a  serious  mistake,  the  consequences   of   which  would 
not  have   bMO  transient.     The  Parish  Councils  Bill,  at  it  was 
tlven  called,  dealt   severely  with  existing  parochial  institutions, 
which   it  must  be  rrmernlicml  had  grown  up    under  a  system 
of    much  closer  union  between    Church    and  State   than   now 
sunivrs.      Under  tbf   BUI    tfat   Hum  hwardens  ami  i In-  Vestry 
were  to  lose  their  civil   status  and  no  longer   discharge   their 
civil  duties.     The  Incumbent  was  to  be   similarly  deprived  of 
his  old  power,  and  parochial  charities  were  to  bet  removed  from 
ecclesiastical  control.     Amongst  parochial  charities  affected  by 
the  Rill  were  in  the  first  Instance  included  some  Institutions 
and    funds    which    in    origin     and     in     fact    belonged    to    the 
Church,    and    were    renlly    part    of    her    ordinary    parochial 
Machinery.      There    were     two    dangers.      One    was    that    the 
clergy,     especially     in      rural     parishes     in     which     the     Rill 
operated,   would   rush   into   an   unwise  opposition  of  the  Dill, 
and  put  tucuiseltcs  in  antagonism   to   their   people,  in  the  vain 
rndearour  to  preserve  a   worn-out   rfyirne  and   to  prerent  the 
natural  development  of  local  institutions.     The  other  danger,  in 
a  precisely  opposite  direction,  was  lest  a  desire  to  support  what 
Was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the   people  should   lead  to  the 
Joss    of   parish    rooms    and    other  similar  institutions  through 
ignorance  of  the  effect  of  the  Bill.     The  Archbishop  was  not  the 
man  to  confound  the  interests  of  the  Church  with  such  adven- 
titious incidents-  as  the  civil  junctions  of  vestries  and  church- 
wardens,  and   he  accordingly  warmly  guppnru-d   the  creation  of 
parish  councils,  and  the  transfer  to    them   of  powers   hitherto 
exercised  by  vestries.     On  the  other  hand  he  insisted  that  the 
parish  rooms  should  not  bo  confiscated.   Not  only  did  Churchmen 
generally   follow  the  Archbishop's  lead,  but  the   Conservative 
Party  in  Parliament  fought  the  Bill  on  hit  lines,  with  the  result 
that    after    a   prolonged    struggle,    and    a   threatened   collision 
between  the  two  Houses,  the  Bill  passed  into  law  with  most  of  the 
substantial  modifications  the  Archbishop  had  naked  for.     The 
importance  of  thr  Archbishop's  wise  moderation    in    this  matter 
was  shown  by  the  eager  attempts  mode   in   the  Radical  press  to 
misrepresent  the  action    of   the  Bishops.       The    Billions    and 
other    Churchmen   protested    i gainst  ***   tjcUwA-Tt^wwv 
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being;  handed  over  as  a  meeting-place  for  the  parish  council 
when  it  was  wanted  for  any  of  its  primary  purposes,  tf.y.  *  night- 
school.  But  lhu  wae  made  (ho  oxcuso  for  a  cry  which  was  at 
once  raised,  that  the  Bishops  were  driring  the  parish  council  to 
the  piihlir-limifr  ;  tod  even  to  thlt  da)  i(  i'  ftomt-timee  sd)< 
on  Liltiiationisi  pUt  forms,  that  the  ISiahops  TOtcd  for  holding 
parish  meetings  in  public-houses. 

Wo  have  given  prominence  to  the  Archbishop's  public  and 
Parliamentary  work  because  of  its  direct  national  impormnre ; 
but  amongst  the  moss  of  other  enterprises  of  all  sorts  and 
descriptions,  some  of  them    perhaps   (if  greittet    ull  >uee- 

quence,   in    which   the   Archbishop  woe   at   one  time  or   other 
engaged,  the   Ladies'  Meetings  at  Lambeth  form  too  orweud  a  + 
feature  to  be  omitted,  the  more  so  as  tho  idea  which  underlay  ^ 
■\\rsr  ".l'.Ih-i  iii^H  imij  an  illustration  of  the  importance  which  hrrr_j 
always  attached  to  femnle  co-operation.     He  and  other  members**  -^ 
of  his  family  were  pioneers  in  promoting  the  higher  education*  ■  m 
of   women.      In    practice   he   never    seemed    to    recognize   thiss* 
commonly  assumed  distinction  between  a  man's  judgment  mh-» 
a  woman'*.      In  fducarion  he  rrearrd   hovs  and   girls  alike,  an 
he  was   from   the   first   in  iavour  of   women    being;   admitted 
T "diversity  degree*.      We  have  already  noticed  the  cane  he  UM 
to  form  ladies'  committees  for  Church  Defence,  and   hi?  did  I 

tc  in  otbci  movements  which  be  directed.     The  >.:  i    M 

ladies'  meetings,  in  the  words  of  one  closely  connected  with 
Archbishop  in  their  uiigiu  and  devi dopmeul,  is  as  follows  : — 

'In  flu  ytnr  18K5  n  "Minn'oii"  iru  preached  throughout  W« 
LOndOtt,  and  ninny  taOVgbtfoJ  peMOBI  d«SU*d  to  080  the  Opportune 

for  11  special  effort  to  brat  raUgtatt  bfluonooe  lo  bear  on  tbceoo&a 

.\oiU     .f    London,       Tim   Ar<-hh:td.ujj   w.\»    Known    to   bo   JQ    *ytilJ«*isT 

the  idea;  his  rioh  iiuuj/iiiutum  wwrk.  1  it  - .1  it  mfridly  and  snmE. 


In  tli o  tannine  r  of  1884  a  few  preliminary  meetings  were  held  anT.» 
tho   presidency  of  tho  Archbiubop  und  tbo  Biah<>p  of  St  Am  Ire  •> 
(llitn  Bishop  of  Traro),  ■!  Lsiuboth  Palace.     About  thirty   lad 
were  prewnr.      Tn    l.n!   1>Wi    !!:■■  ArehhiHimn  i*Mied  a  short  pnT» 
circular,  enconrftgiitg  a   clearer  witness   to   individual   convicti»< 
deprecating  a  mora  system  of  exohunon   in  fiocial   intercourse^ 
'  ig  the  need  for  a  living  Christianity  which  should   1  cat  en 
of   society.      To    this  he   added   a   short   schema   fbd 

tfonal  m  9ool    m    lb    origin   of  tho  gutlering* 

Lambeth   PaUoo  Chapel,  which,  bopunic^  with  weekly  adiLtt—i 

g'v«u  by  himself  to  meet  tho  needs  of  the  "  Mission  "  year,  de*> 
to  a  aarlwi  which  reintiniiod  r-very  Lent,  and  in  the  earl 
interT&la  during  tho  nummer  months,  till  tbo  year  of  hi  a  death, 
is  difficult   to   -ivc   sn  adequate    idea   of  tho   spiritual  depth  . 
intellectual  power  of  these  addressee.      Tho  suhjocta  choeen  were 
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vt  St,  Matthew,  tftf  Bod!  of  the  Act*,  the  first  Kpiatle  lo  fa 
|g;  and  bo  was  engaged  on  tho  t*rly  chapter*  of  the  second 
Epistle,  when  tho  last  aeries  cTosoJ.  Tlio  Archbishop  mm  a  master 
id  tic  art  of  Bcripioro  -  rfQjftbs  li  ajmroaclx  \  it  rtilii  um-<|uullvd 
loro  tuiil  undying  interest.  Tho  subject,  however  remote  it  might 
•Mb  to  tho  orliunry  student,  in  hi*  hands  appeared  a*  an  event  of 
TCritordoy  al  wbir'n  <  hut  f;-r  a<-»mc  accident)  nis  hearer*  might  hare 
MO  present,  ao  vivid  was  his  conception  of  human  character,  and 
penetrating  his  t.Wrvotion  of  iln  recurring  plMBonSM  Ml  «'»*  the 
assenti nlly  poetic  faculty  of  interpretation  ;  ho  j'tH  the  I>ivino  force* 
acting  upon  human  things,  and  to  him  there  wm  nothing  ''common 
or  unclean."  Tho  leaven  was  ot  work,  the  "lump''  «m  moving. 
The  pages  of  Scripture  exhibited  in  n  uni<iu»?  manner  the  history  mud 
naethod  of  this  l>i  virus  operation;  spiritual  apprehension  of  their 
ooatcat*  wm.  therefore,  is  tho  truest  souse,  knowledge  of  tho  world. 
A*  in  tho  case  of  all  real  teacher*,  he  gradually  formed  Ilia  own 
audience,  ThoM  vbohadcAZBtohou,  botra;  anditwasohwTvoil  that 
daring  the  butt  ten  yean*,  almost  exactly  tho  nmo  munot  recurred  b 
the  careful  lint*  which  were  kept  of  tho  attendance.  A*  tho  souse  of 
receptivity  sud  appreciation  grow,  he  unfolded  tho  thought?  of  many 
rears  with  iiH-reasiiig  freedom.  The  Address  was  pnoaM  by  a 
hymn,  rsndsred  with  great  kui-wi..  ■  -  urn  I  intelligence  by  a  choir  of 
!■  dial.  A  short  Collect  or  twn  followed,  and  seme  subject*  for  inter 
ostsioD  were  znentioned.  TbsO  Bibles  were  opened,  and  the  hour  of 
initiation  had  ojuhj  fur  many  a  hearer.  Wby  wu  it  that  it  became 
a  glad  fteoesatty  to  face  the  commonplace  trial,  to  meet  toe  doily  oare. 
10  grapple  with  tho  dilliculty,  to  lovo  the  unthankful  and  tho  aril? 
KoEjpon,  which  to  seme  may  hare  seemed  au  isolated  And  somewhat 
narrow  facttir  in  txiateneo,  ha*  perceived  to  cover  u  wider  ground. 
•  forth  it  wns  felt  to  giro  froo  play  to  all  tho  beat  elements  of 
life,  which,  purified  by  Divino  influences,  develop  noblu  character  ami 
Mtfoo.  The  ideal  played  about  tho  real,  but  without  the  least 
taod 0Q Cy  lo  become  the  unreal.  Self-centred  cuds  and  mtuu  motives 
uhraak  away,  detected  ;  nor  could  a  narrow  pi*ty  of  a  merely  senti- 
■ncritftl  typo  liro  in  hia  atmosphere.  BaMSUBss  bo  rose  to  great 
beights,  as  in  the  sotting  forth  *.f  i  >od'a  Foolish  Thing — r-j  /tufxi» — 
<1  Cor.  i.  26V  in  its  contrnst  to  the  world's  >;wiee"  syatems;  at 
another  time  lie  would  work  nut  (greatly,  as  would  appear,  to  his  owti 
sqjOTsnent)  a  Ihoory  of  St  Paul's  shipwreck,  which  hud  been  imported 
to  him  by  a  Cor&ish  master- man  nor  in  days  long  gone  by.  There 
Wvre  touches  nf  wamrinon  a*  tho  heavy  burden*  told  on  him.  In 
bis  own  notc-Wwk,  which  lies  before  me,  T  tnrn  to  tlio  last  jaigB— 
faring,  light  as  it  ia  compared  to  tho  woight  of  glory,  is  actually 
working  out  that  glory  and  the  capacity  of  that  glory  .  .  .  throagu 
syeofiiod  on  vhal  it  Jix<d(».c,  invisible,  all  we  see  ia  short).  Buffering 
ia  prarsaring hlt*M  and  a  spirit  Ut  eujny  it;  this  nil!  swallow  upthmtii 
iato  life.  That  is  tho  true  theory  of  the  world.  Then,  para- 
pawasifeg  tho  opening  rates  of  1  Oct  v.  "  Would  that  tho  hour 
were  come  !  except  for  tic  hope  of  still  helping  you." ' 
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Although   Archbishop  Benson   was  always   full  of  affairs  of 
the   utmost  gravity,  such  at  we  have>  been  dcterihins;,  and  was 
eagerly  in  earnest  about  them  all,  he  never  lost  a  certain  fresh- 
ness, which  made  htm  take  an  almost  bojblt  interest  In  every- 
thing  around  him,  and  rendered   him  a  companion  with  whom 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  be  dull.      Even  in  the  midst  of  great 
pressure,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  man  so  highly  strung,  meant 
nerve  irritation,  he  wou Id   tell   \mi  smut-  ridiculous  thing  that 
had  struck   him,  or   break  out   into  humorous   pantomime.      It 
was  pffobablj  this  fresh  uess  and  the  simplicity  which  wen!  with 
it  that  produced  what  those  noar  htm  noticed,  and  what,  in  fact, 
his  successive  portrait)  clearly  indicate — a  constant  growth  in 
cliiiMiti-r  nod   power  up  to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  although 
St.. I   Inn"   ji.iv.ct;    tin-   ..-.    nhi-ii    1110*1    unii  Income   so  to  a petka 
set.     His  interests  were  of  the  most  diverse  kind.    For  example. 
although  he  did  not  care  for   sport,  or  '  killing  thing*/  in   b» 
called    it,  and  was    not   in  general  a   lover  nf   battles,  he  w; 
deeply  interested   in   Waterloo,   and   quite   in  recent   years   L- 
tramped   over  the   fir-Id,  identifying  the  position  and    m-alHnt 
the  incidents  of  the  fight  with  all  the  pride  of  a  Hritish  scbnotT 
buy.    The  Queen  had  no  more  devoted  subject  than  the  ArcLd 
bishop  was,  with  hi*  warm-hearted, chivalrous  loyalty.      He  wi 
full,  too,  of  art  old-world  patriotiiui,  which,  though  happily  m 
differing  in  intensity   from   modern   feeling,   found    expressicz^s» 
in  an  uncompromising  belief  in  (he   superiority,  as  a  matter 
course,  of  English  ways  and  aims  which  somehow  recalls  the  pi  _sss 
railway  days  of  the  great  war.     Ilia  love  of  old  things,  though      -a 
touched  other  parts  of  his  mauy-tided  personality,  was*  ktodr*— » 
feeling.      Hr  had  a  reverence  for  the  past  which  separated   bar    ^ 
widely  from  many  antiquaries.      For  example,  he  most  stron^^s; 
resented  the  opening  of  old  tombs  which  unfortunately  baa  l> 
allowed  by  the  Deans  and  Chapter*  in   some  nf  nur  Cnthedi 
in   recent  years.     With  half-comic  exaggeration,  but   very  I 
displeasure,  he  would  denounce   nil  ronrernrd  as  '  u'ltouls, 
snatchers,  spoilers  of  sepulchres.'     If  he  bad  had  the  power,  «~YT' 

ild  hare  sternly   forbidden  these    unhallowed    exploration  -* 
His  own  interest  in  his  Cathedral   took   a  different  d  i  recti  .ax 
Out  of  very  modest  mi  ings  he  created  an  endowment  tufficias 
to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  Honorary  Canons  of 
tcrbury  when   they  came  up  to   take  their  preaching  turn  at 
Cathedral.      It    hurt    him   to  feel  that   these  'members  of 
House/  despoiled  of   their   endowments    half   a    century   ass 
should  ba  treated  like  strangers  in  their  own  home.     He  £ 
tested  a  master-ley  which   would  open  all   the  doors  and 
In  the  Cathedral ;  and  sometime*  when   staying  in  Canti 
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he?  would  steal  away  from  the  Deanery,  ami  tliut  himself  up 
alone  for  a  long  while  in  the  place  known  as  ■  Hcckct's  Crown,' 
when?  is  the  marble  chair  of  Augustine.  It  was  in  this  contact 
with  the  Church's  sacred  place*,  and  through  them  with  his 
predecessors  and  their  government,  that  he  examined  hi*  own 
work,  as  it  was  going  on,  and  formed  plans  for  the  future. 

1/  we  mistake  not,  the  chief  outcome  of  that  work  was  raising 
the  average  level  of  Church  opinion.  He  succeeded  more  than 
others  in  getting  both  High  and  Low  Churchmen  to  see  things 
from  his  own  standpoint,  which  was  higher  than  their  own,  and 
included  the  essential  features  of  each.  In  this  way  he  pro- 
motet)  unity  and  purged  party-spirit  of  its  bitterness,  because 
be  induced  men  to  stand  together,  and  so  caused  them  to  see 
more  nearly  alike.  It  was  a  real  process  of  education.  He 
neither  tried  to  cajole,  or,  to  use  a  clerical  euphemism,  *  manage  ' 
people  who  thought  differently  from  himself  in  Church  matters, 
nor  was  he  simply  tolerant  of  every  opinion  because  indifferent 
to  all.  In  consequence  he  was  trusted  by  all  parties,  and  more 
thoroughly  as  time  made  him  better  understood  and  bis  influ- 
ence more  widely  felt.  It  was  impossible  not  to  trust  a  man 
who  trusted  others  so  absolutely  ;  and  the  Heedlessness  of  separa- 
tion between  the  two  great  Church  parties  was  made  conspi- 
cuous by  the  union  of  so  many  of  their  distinctive  features  in 
him*  No  man,  for  instance,  could  be  more  careful  of  the 
outward  form  and  circumstance  of  worship,  or  on  the  other  hand 
jealous  of  their  exaggeration.  His  hold  of  Catholic 
was  not  more  tenacious  than  his  belief  in  the  work  of 
orrnation  He  saw,  and  helped  others  to  see,  that 
harmonizes  many  seeming  differences,  and  reduces 
others  to  their  real  proportions  of  insignificance.  We  may 
ir/er,  on  this  subject,  to  a  striking  passage  in  his  book  on 
'Cyprian/  p.  3.34. 

b'l'hus  insisting  by  word  and  act  (as  e.g.  in  the  Lincoln  case) 
regarding  the  Church  as  a  living  society  with  continuity  of 
reloptnent,  the  whole  history  of  which  muit  continually  be 
borne  in  mind  to  explain  the  present  and  guide  our  plans  fui 
the  future,  Archbishop  Benson,  was,  we  venture  to  think,  the 
Kuain  agent  in  producing  the  remarkable  subsidence  of  party 
feeling  within  the  Church  which  has  been  one  happy  fruit  of 
the  last  few  years.  The  same  belief  in  history  made  him  regard 
with  hopelessness  scheme*  of  reunion  or  rather  reah*orption  with 
Hume.  He  refers  to  them  in  the  preface  to  *  Cyprian  '  and  again 
in  the  last  sentences  of  the  dosing  chapter,  ■  A 1  term  alb.':— • 

•  Sneli  T'l.ity  Ifl  thai  Isard  prmjtal  for  El  u  WJltafiuSBj  tiiinj.'-      I:    is 

«so  fantasy,  bat  it  answers  in  no  way  to  the  id1**  that  "Ova  YorA, 
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Ono  Faith,  Ono  Baptism  "  can  bo  condensed  into  "Ono  Kite,  One 
Code,  Ono  Chair."  ...  A  true  unity  has  to  tako  account  eq**11r  U 
Ohrutfl  Prayer  uud  of  Christ's  Lawb  :  of  tho  Prayer  which  lit*  uSm 

over  the  Burriiif f  Hinisalf,  and  of  tin-  Lawn  which  ITttniwlf,  riur 

Creator,  itnprvAHoil  on  the  intellectual  existence)  of  oar  race.  On* 
c*.  lit  re  wi  have,  hut  Hit  approaches  to  it  from  without,  tho  radii  of 
i) longht,  are  infinite. 

4  In  that  saying  lie*  unfolded  tho  germ  of  I'hrivt'e  Prayer— "ju 
communioni*" — and  tho  germ  of  Christ  **  natural  law,  udi*rm 
tadW 

'Tin  Cliim.li  which  mutors  tlint  aayiog,  which  roots  it  as  bV 
pll&Ciple  of  tho  thonght  which  itself  cherwhes  and  enconrsgos 
which  fructifies  it  in  tho  action  which  iUolf  enterprises,  that  Chureli 
WM  and  is  tho  CUuroh  of  the  Future*'     ('  Cyprian,*  p.  631.) 

Rut  Archbishop  Benson's  Him  went  much  further  than  era 
the  promotion  of  a  bettor  understanding  between  different  schooli 
of  thought.      His  deepest   anxiety  for  the  Church  uf  England 
was  to  increase  its  inner  vitality.     Again  and  again  nttendnnc 
at  an  *  advanced  '  church  suggests  a  misgiving.     *  The  gain  is 
reverence  does   not   keep   pace   with    all   this   ritual.'     After  > 
'mission*  service  he  writes;   *  I  feai    the  plans  of  cond  actio; 
them  arr  wearing  very  thin.      There  was  too  much  mechanical 
up  and  down.1     Finally  in  his  last  charge,  *  Fishers  of  Mtt 
(pp   109-511),  he  devoted   n  whole  address  to  *  spiritual   powrr.' 
in   which  with  unwonted   plainness  he  expressed   his  sense  ft 
the    danger   in    which    each    party    in    the    Church    stands  of 
Letting  '  working  substitutes'  creep  into  the  place  of  spiritual 
power,  to  the  paralysis  of  all  real  work  and   the  prevention  of 
real  unity.     With  reference  to  this  very  remarkable  address,  tbe^ 
Archbishop  wrote  subsequently:  'It  is  an  attempt  to  reach • 
however  poorly,  the  roots  of  our  "  unhappy  divisions"*  .  .  .  ist- 
was  the  spring  of  everything  I  had  to  say.' 

Whether  a   mnni  fame  endures  when    he   is  gnno  dependwsssw* 
upon  so  much  that  is  accidental  that  it  is  hardly  ever  safe  %cZ- 
predkl  who  will  be  remembered  and  who  forgotten.     Pmhafal 
the  best  service  Archbishop  Benson  did   for  his  genern' 
to  go  in  and   out  amongst  us  for  nearly  fourteen  years.      Few  o 
those  who  como   under  hie    personal    influence  will    feel   ani 
doubt    that   they   have   Iiern    in   contact,  not  only  with  a   gt 
man,  but  a  man  of  rare  and  varied  gifts,  extraordinary  char 
of  character,  and  a  stumor  power  of  making  lives  uiorr  vivo!-*. _ 
liut  whether  the  work  he  Accomplished  be  hereafter  associated 
with    bia    name   or  credited    to   the  mere   progress    of   event 
DDattm  little  ;   the  work  has  been  done,  and   surely  it  has  been 
well  done.     That  is  all  that  be  would  have  cared  about 
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II.— 1.   The  Serea  Seas.     By  Rudyard  Kiplinz.     London, 

18!" 

S.  Fifty  Rah  Ballads.     By  W,  S.   Gilbert.      London.     <\n 

dmUf) 

I%$  Short*  •  I  bans  of  Robert  Brubje*.     London,  18i*4. 
<  Poems.     By  William  Watson.     London,  1891 

The  Truth  Musr  atul  Other  Pvemt.     By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 

MA.,  K.C.LB.,  ( :.S  1.     London,  1895- 
«'..    Old  WerM   Idyll*  and   Other  Verses.     By  Austin   Dobson. 

London,  1888. 

7,  liaHadcs  in   Dltu    China.      By  Andrew  Lang.     Londou, 

1888. 

8.  Nets  J\*ms.     By  1'rancis  Thompson.     London,  1897. 

Ballad*.     By  John   Davidson.     London,  1S97. 
1  *>.   Enati&h     Poem*.     Bv    Richard     La    Gallicnnc.      London, 

'A.n.  1*92/ 
1  1.  ^(jr«/.      By  Alice  Meynell.     London,  1893. 

i  Book  tf    Versa.      Bv    Walter    Ernest    Henley.      Loudon, 

188 

13.  Saturday  Songs.     By  II.  D.  Traill.     London,  1890. 
1  4.    Tfte  Lazy  Minstrel.     By  Ashby  Stcrry.     London,  1&36. 
1  .:«.  Dagonct  Ditties.     By  George  K.  Sims.     Loudon,  189L 
1ft.  Imj/s  of  a  fjnuform.     By  Clemeat  Soott,     London,  l.s.vj. 
17.   Narrative  Poems.     By  Alfred  Austin.     London,  1891. 

r^pHKRI-:    i«   a    tritr   them    of   essayist*-- What    is    poetry? 

_1_      Pods  rarely  endeavour  lo  define  their  «rl ;  and  Goethe 

*iace  said,  •  People  demand  exactness  and  accuracy, and  so  min 

rmetry/      Wc  certainty  shall  hazard  no  comprehensive  definition. 
felt   !  >    may   h(»  averred    with  confidence.      Whatever 

expresses  emotion  through  words  rhythmically  musical  i* poetry. 
From  the  remorse  of  Luuii'rh  to  the  indignation  of  Ruskin  this 
Vtolds  good,  Ptf.ro  thought  in  it**  naked  ruggednos*  or  fine 
*ound  without  emotional  inspiration  are  not  enough.  Some  of 
Wordsworth  is  oof  poetry,  milon  of  Dryden. 

:vo-lr ration  may  be  allowed  its  du-  pirjiouderuuL-e. 

"The  glamour  of  a  distant  past  lends  a  certain  picturcsquenoss 

i  to  the  comuii.'upl.-ov.      \«>  con  temporary  regarded  toga  or 

aperukc  ns  in   thctrurl  vrs  attractive.      In  the  same  nay  many  of 

Xhe  Elizabethan  conceits  would  not  have  daxxled  an  Klixabetban. 

Some   of  Shak*ipean*'s  lyrics  abounded    in    what    would  then 

have    corrcj|>  o    'slang '--although     his    pinnacle    was 

immrsuumbly  higher  than   our  own.     Tin-   ucisuoutlTO  of  tlms 

should   be  borne   in  mind   when   we  discriminate  both  present 
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and  bygone  literature;  and   not   least  where  the  modern  affects 
the  language  of  the  antique. 

We  arc  told  that  the  age  of  poetry  It  dead;  that,  despite  the 
romance  of  science,  the  uni|ucmchcd  thirst  for  adventure,  the 
growing  enthusiasm  for  ideals,  publicity,  and  machinery  hare 
extinguished  the  poet.  WV  do  not  brlirvr  it.  The  channels 
have  spread ;  tut  the  current  remains  magnetic.  And,  in 
face  id  everything,  it  is  still  the  poetic  element  that  is 
required  in  painting,  in  music,  in  fiction.  If  Milloia,  it" 
Wagner,  if  George  Eliot  had  been  asked  what  they  strorc  to  be 
in  their  several  departments,  each  would,  we  imagine,  haves 
answered  unhesitatingly — a  poet-  The  goal  endures;  it  nillsT  sT  j 
be  interesting  to  differentiate  the  methods  of  pursuit.  For  w#^ -^^ 
have  in  our  midst  a  vast  number  of  l  .Minor  Foets* — vcrsifiersat  ~m  -: 
incongruously  lumped  together  under  this  rather  invidious*  .sc_sr  t 
category, — each,  we  suppose,  appealing  to  a  set  of  admirers,  Lac 
only  to  each  other.  But  above  all  there  are  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert 
and  Mr.  Kudyard  Kipling,  both  possessed  of  n  special  Uienr 
both  much  more  universally  appreciable  than  the  rest,  each,  i  jbt 
his  way,  supereminent.  With  these  two  wo  propose  to  beginsar-asro 
and  first  with  the  least  voluminous.  Is  Mr.  Iludjaid  Kipliiar-wn 
a  poet?  Docs  he,  whatever  else  he  does,  express  emotion  sr  jg 
musical  rhythm? 

The  affirmative  is  incontestable.  His  whole  utteran-  _  cm 
vibrates  with  an  audible,  if  somewhat  coarse,  pulse  of  feelinssc  s>. 
is  quickened  by  a  hold,  if  somewhat  bravado,  passion,  is  instinsssrcc 
with  a  buccaneer's  daring,  an  imperialist's  idealism,  a  injurs  '* 
fibre  and  flesh  and  blood.  And  it  is  resonant  with  rcirrespois.  *f — - 
ing  lilt  and  rhythm.     It  swings  effects  on  the  reader    by  i*fs*ss»» 

flashing,  dashing  refrains.      Neither    sensation    nor  cftilenc**  srsssssssw 
ever  sustained,  and  both  arc  seldom  delicate.     They  arc  caithh,       — 
but  not  earthy  ;  compact  of  the  world,  but  not  of  clay.     Tier 
mirror  those — 

'  Who  ore  neither  children  nor  Godn,  hut  men  iu  a  world  of  man!' 

and  they  are  gleams  aud  glimpse!},  not  ruu tided  wholes.  Hit 
romance  is  weird  neas  rather  than  mysticism,  respiration  more 
ih. hi  aspiration.  His  men  fight  and  win  ;  his  women  love  and 
are  lost;  he  delights  in  the  fiery,  furious  moods  of  humanity 
aud  nature ;  he  *  rejoices  like  a  giant  to  run  his  course,'  ami,  so 
far,  there  is  something  of  Byron  about  him;  in  fine,  ho  sin^s 
(sometimes  whistles)  of  adventure,  like  an  adventurer.  Anil 
wt  he  is  not  destitute  of  softer  intervals,  deeper  insight,  and 
sublimcr  flights.  The  delineator  of  Hindoos)  and  Anglo- 
Indians,  he  has  gripped  life   as  be   has  found   it;  and  wherevt* 
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found    hruiisiD,   i>:    fidelitjj    "l    Sclf-sacrifiee,  nr  dill\ ,    On 

inp  after  Hod,  he  has  worthily  repeated  it.  His  whole 
uige  is  informed  with  u  scorn  of  the  petty  and  sordid,  the 
It  and  tho  maudlin;  as  well  iu  with  a  most  signal  humour, 
id  rather  than  dry,  if  we  amy  coin  the  phrase.  His  defects 
i  lock  both  of  conspicuous  depth  and  subtlety,  an  intemper- 
!,  sun  impatience  i>f  'quietness  and  confidence/  an  QOCilk  I  d 
redolence   of  the  tap-room,  a  want   of  real   culture  both  of 

and  mind,  which  Las  goaded  him  to  retort  fcftilUt  his 
srtors  in  the  telling;  •  Ic  is  pretty,  but  is  it  Art?*  His 
mous  directness  of  animal  vigour,  his  absolute  sincerity 
magic  insight,  above  all  his  impetuous  audacity,  are 
iitics  of  these  defects.  He  is  truly  and  powerfully  himself, 
course  in  bis  treatment  of  Tommy  Atkins  he  employs  the 
I   'I   his  subject  and  tho  music  of  tho  soldiers  muttO-stall  j 

as  in   his   representation  of  the  Indian  civilian,  he  wields 

'  of  the   station  club-house.     But   he   it  able  to  i*Jm 

e    into    poetry    and    carry    them  aloft   with    himself.      I    | 

nple,    in    *The   Story    of    Uriah/    what    can    sound    more 

I  prosaic  than  the  opening? — 
1  Jack  Barrett  went  to  Quctta 
Beoauw  they  t«»l<|  him  to. 
Ho  left  his  wife  at  .Simla 
On  throe- f norths  his  monthly  screw. 
Jack  Barrett  died  at  Quetta 
Km  thi:  next  month'*  pay  ho  drew." 
nuslv  printed,  these  lines  might  well  be  extracts  from   a 
spapcr  ;   not  so,  the  culmination — 

I"  And  when  the  Last  Great  Bugle  Call 
A  do  vii  tho  Hurani  throbs, 
\N  hen  tho  last  grim  joko  is  entered 
In  the  big  black  book  of  jobs. 
Ami  Quetta  graveyard*  give  again 
to  the  air, 
I  shonldn't  lifco  to  be  tho  roan 
Who  scat  Jack  Barrett  thorc.' 

ju^ilist's  poetry,  may  be,  but  none  the  less  poetical  to  the 
Mr.  Kipling,  though  often  a  swashbuckler,  is  nerer  a 
rlataa ;  bis  passion  is  not  hysterical,  nor  his  sentiment 
Idling;  nor  is  his  sarcasm  levity.  He  reaches  the  climax  of 
peculiar  method — his  emotional  illumination  of  a  so-calird 
nmon*  man's  common  talk  in  n  lilt  catching  the  common  turn  i 
lores  to  hum — iu  '  Mandalay.'  Everyone  will  remember 
wonderful  manner  in  which  these  stanxas  commemorate  the 
os.  186.— Afo.  jr*.  z  spill 
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spell  of  the  Ease  ovct  the  ordinary  British  soldier.  It  it  iritis 
our  knowledge  that  a  retired  private  ot  the  line,  who  had  ccTtaanlt 
never  heard  of  the  poem,  did  actually  *o  speak,  and  so  regret, 
and  so  summon  back  the  bewitching  dream  of  Oriental  womaa- 
luxxl  in  contrast  with  the  matter-of-fact  stolidity  of  his  roininl 
happiness.  Wo  mention  this  ns  a  proof  of  Mr.  Kiplinr/i 
talent  for  intuition,  which,  like  a  divining-TOa,  marks  almos: 
unerring!  >  the  wellspring  of  emotion.  What  a  rhythm  b 
of  the  commencement.  How  familial  it  sounds  at  ono 
the  chime  of  accustomed  bells,  or  some  bacntinff  strain  wliidi 
we  can  neither  quite  remember  nor  ever  wholly  forget.  How, 
by  strokes  at  once  sudden  and  subtle,  it  pur*  us  into  tbr 
heart  of  a  strange  world  ! 


By  the  old  Monlmeiu  Pagoda,  lookin*  eastward  to  the. 
There's  a  Burma  girl  a-avttin'  and  1  knww  ahc  thiaka  o'  me; 
For  the  wind  it*  in  the  palm-trees,  and  the  temple-bells  they  a?. 
Come  you  buck,  yon  Hritiah  soldier  ;  oornfl  yon  back  to  Mandator! 

I  \uiio  yon  back  to  Mandalay, 

TVhoro  the  old  flotilla  lay  ; 
Can't  you  'car  tbeir  paddle*  chuukin'  from  Kaiwoou  to  MaodtkT* 

On  the  rood  to  Mnndslay, 

Win  to  the  Uyiu'-fisbeu  play, 
An'  the  dawn  comes  up  ufc  i  ktmdex  outer  China  *croM  the  Dsy 


S^ 


•  Tint  that's  all  *hnv»  he'ind  me — long  Ago  an'  fur  away. 
An*  there  aint  no  'busses  ruxmin'  from  the  Bank  to  Maiidalsv  | 
An'  I'm  lcunuV  *cro  in  London  what  Lhs  t<  u-vcar  soldier  Wis 
"If  you've  Vnrd  the  East  n-calliu*   ron  won't  ncvur  *eed 
else," 

No  you  wont  'ued  nothin'  else 
But  thorn  spicy  garlio  tiwclU, 
An'  the  fO&lhJM  an*  the  palm-trees  an'  the  li»M>  Uumlc-belk* 
On  tho  rood  to  Mandalay.' 

And  what  a  rhapsody  of  rebellion  is  condensed   in   the  tin 
of  the  close ! 

1  Ship  mo  BoxnowhorcH  coat  of  Sues,  where  the  best  is  liko  tho 
Whore  there  aro'ut  no  Ten  Ommandi  u'  a  nan  am 

a  thirst ; 
For  the  temple-hells  KM  oaJlin",  an'  it's  then  that  1  would  be — 
Ky  the  c]<l  Moulin^  n  I  ..king  luzy  si  the  sea  ; 

On  tho  road  to  Man<l»l  >v 

Milton  would   not  thus  have  delivered   himself.      Of  aW 
not;    nor    Dante,    nor    .-'Kschylus;    nor    in    days    lcs»   retno 
Goethe  vr  Schiller.     Obieeiiou*  vA    \V\*  Vliel  are  very  lotiP 

K»urr\je«s> 
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A  waterfall  is  onn  thing,  and   a    snow-mountain  Another,  but 

both    swell    the    chorus    of   Nature.     Poets    modelled   on    the 

''icmplari*  Graces,'  aim   hijjh  and   with  restrain t ;   diction  is 

to  them   a  marble    for    the    sculpture    of    noble    statues;    and 

«b«f*  aro   others,  like    Keats,  who    transfigure    and    transform 

*xkttace.      Hut   Mi.   Kipling   is   purely  a  lyric  poet,  nor  docs 

be  rank  amonjr  the  first.     A  far  greater  lyrical  poet,  Heine,  has 

s"  delivered  himself  in  his  magnificent  outburst  of  *The  Two 

vironadiers :  "— 

oich  W<  lb,  was  schorl  mich  Kind ! 
Ich  trs^o  weit  1>cKs'rrs  Verlanpen. 
Ln*fc  sis  bcttoln  gehon  weim  sio  bungric  siud. 
Mein  Kaiaor,  mein  Kaiser  gefangen ! 

fhc  note   is  identical — that  of  enthusiastic  feeling  pnptn  i,  n 
***#  soldier's  rough  words.     The  same  note,  too,  has  been  con- 
stantly  struck   by   Burns,  whose  songs  mm*   the  Smti-h   plough- 
**°y*s,   racy  of  the  soil,  recalling    by  their  very  shape  the  folk 
^^hose  feelings  they   have  immortalized.     So  too,    however  dif- 
■  nllyf  Browning  intersperses  hi*  philosophy  with  ejaculations 
•  *  *  the  soul,  abruptly  blurted,  hue  convincingly  real,  and  not  any 
*"«*anscript  from  another  ago. 

And   here   we   may   observe   a  very   significant  contrast  with 

\»  <>rdsworth.     Wordsworth   has   rendered  the  poetry  »f  pe:it:mt 

1  wfj  bat  scarcely  in  the   Knglish  of  the  peasantry.      His   modi 

***tivc  Williams,  with  their  patient  racfgnatloo  111  Sunday  guise, 

x*-*o    expurgated   editions,   and   remind   one  of   Wilkic's  rustics 

^* hose  consumption  of  soap  is   incredible.     Wordsworth   was   a 

***mcr  by  temperament,  and  his  labourers   arc  simply  bimscll, 

**lle?n  Iwvnrning,  if  truth   he    rold,  insufferable  by  virtue  of  their 

V-*.ry  virtues.     We   do    not    lor  one  moment  compare  Kipling 

Willi    Wordsworth,  who,  more   than   any   DOCA,  hns  taught  us  the 

•^'Uvdationa  ami  elevations  of  nature.      Hut   when   wo  arc  told 

tOs»t  Kipling  is  no  poet,  that   his  *  smart   vulgarity '  is  ifatt  of 

*  !»•  '  up  to-dato  preM-man,'  and  the  like,  it  is  only  fair  to  rejoin 

1  *iat,  through  the:  veiy  tsYMM  of  his  verse,  he  lias  equally  revealed 

I  certain  elasses  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  their  habit  as  thev 

■vr      And,  when  he  is  dismissed,  as  so  much  else  is  uow  <l;v 

**uss*d,  because  he  is  '  modern,"  we  nre  rlriven  to  point  out  that 

**u  method  is  not  new,  as  nothing  in  art,  if  we  will  only  reflect, 

1  * 4  modern  '—except  thp  pa«. 

Aaather  merit  of  Mr,  Kipling  is  that  ho  respects  bis  limits. 

■1-  mrrlv   .-ir.rinpts  an   imitativr  or   rnrrely  sportive  vein,  and 

*ben   bo  doos,  he   usually   fails.     His   offences   ngainst   rhyme 

**1  rhvihm,   against   'good   taste'  (which   usually   mean*  bttl 

0  B   !  dislike 
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dislike  of  bcin?  discomforted )»  arc  much  more  numerous.  M 
need  wi*  particularise  ihnn  lirir.  And  indcrd  it  must  be 
Allowed  that  in  three  poemi  of  a  loftier  pitch  he  has  succecdoi 
idrnirably.  We  allude  to  'The  Ballad  of  East  and  Writ,' 
4  With  Snindia  to  Delhi,*  and  *  The  Last  Suttee."  The  Ml 
former  arc  lay*  of  the  wild  Indian  border-  Both  Kftiru 
outlaw,  who,  out  of  admiration  for  his  pursuer,  the  Coloncl'i 
grODDf  son,  yields  him  hi*  own,  and  the  flying  chief  who  facei 
death  with  the  dancing-girl  he  love*,  rather  than  surrender 
her  to  his  foe,  arc  fine  themes  finely  handled,  while  the  ten* 
Tragedy  and  savage  simplicity  of  *Tbe  Last  Suttee"  are  thf 
stuff  from  which  great  poems  are  hewn.  JVor  must  we  omit 
rn  rrronl  tliut  in  'The  Seven  Seas'  is  tx  tlmughtfulness  far  b 
advance  of  his  previous  poems.  l  The  Deep-Sea  Cables'  ii 
pregnant  with  the  poetry  of  science,  while  *  England's  Answer,' 
and  'The  Native-Born*  with  its  fine  toast, 

•To  the-  hnsh  of  onr  dread  high-altar 
Wliere  the  Abbey  makes  us  We/ 

idealise    England's    Colonial   kinship;  'The   Last    Rhyn 
True   Thomas1   accentuates    the    mission    and    dignity   of  tht 

j>lM*t  — 

•  I  ha'  harpit  ye  up  to  the  throne  o'  God, 

I  lift'  l;n  ( jit.  your  midmost  soul  in  throo, 
I  ha'  harpit  ye  down  to  the  Hinges  o'  llvll, 
And — vc — would — waka — n  kuight  o'  mi:!" 

But  *  The  Mary  Gloster'  and  •Marj  Pity  Women  '  breath"  a 
pathetic  intensity  that  the  author  has  not  yet  surpassed.  Tb* 
dying,  self-made  shipowner  begging  the  only  son  he  despises  to 
bury  him  at  sea  in  an  appeal  at  once  mean  and  magnificat. 
*nd  the  forsaken  soldier's  sweetheart  with  her — 

*  What  'ope  for  mo  or— it? 

Wlml'h  left  tor  im  to  do? 
IVo  walked  with  men  a  bit, 

But  this— but  this  ia  you; 
So  'elp  me  Christ,  it's  true- ! 

Whore  tun  I  'i<Iu  or  gpl 

Vim  oaviinl   fliriiugh  ami   t.hmii^h  '.    .    .    . 

Ah,  Omrdi  i  lore  yoa  *o.' 

are  picture-philosophies  piteous  in  the  paiois  of  their  coknn*— 
pictures  too,  be   it  noted,  where  the   people   are  painted  »J 
themselves,  and  not,  as  we  shall  see   in  the  case  of  his  brotsff 
rrsJJst.  Mr.  Henley,  by  the  artist. 
Through    everyone  of   these  \w^wv^  \*tr(otmances  ran'  » 
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I  portraiture,  and   his  sense  of  humour  gives  them  dialect. 
I  i    it  entitle-!  it  '  liquid  '  humour  as  opposed  to  ■  dry  ; '    v»e 


:  **read  of   humour,  tUmpinc/,  however    it*   pattern    shifts,   the 
•issue  of   tin-    trxiute.      NvsuJl    all    Mr.    Kipling's   poems   are 

\V# 
mean 
tnat  it  is  the  humour  of  his  drtimaft*  JNlflMff*s\  not  the  reserved 
|  »  ouiour  of  the  artist  outside  them.  He  identifies  himself  with 
I*  is  characters.  SoIdi>l  Utd  tailor  In  the  full  recklessness  and 
incaa  of  their  daily  il. nines,  .Mc  Andrew  the  gruesome, 
j_:  —  iiiij  engineer,  Mulholljwd  that  converted  gospeller  who  is 
^-*-  ill  very  Qnach  of  a  aenmnn,  each  utters  liimsell  in  phraseology 
-w  luch  to  htm  is  earnest]  lint  |o  qi,  under  Mr.  Kipling's  vrtod, 
1  >  tumorous.      How  good  is  the  familiar — 

•    We  aren't  no  thin  ml  Vroos,  nor  wo  aren't  no  blnctcguurds  loo. 
But  single  mon  in  bsttrfaVt,  DDOtt  rvmurkuble  like  you,' 

amx*d  hiiw  iirctistildi;  tin:  exclamation — 

Cum-u-ol  whflB  all  is  «aid  and  Aou>\ 
'K'fi  a  rfovil  mi'  a  ostrich  an'  a  orprmn-ulnld  iu  one.' 

■  *>OV  characteristic,  too,  is  Mulholland's  finishing  touch — 
i'iic  fikipjKira  say  I'm  orazy,  but  I  oan  prove-  'om  wrong, 

1  sin  in  charge  of  the,  lower  fleck  with  all  that  doth  belong — - 
U  %ieh  they  ipoui'd  not  ytvc  f"  "  lumilU\  "»>(  f/u    f'OSMMfifsM  tO  MRNM 

»n«l    McAndrens'  'Judge  not,  O  Lord,  my  steps  aside  at  Gay 
*Nt  «*-*r  [a  1  long  Kong,'  and  his  retort  to  the  viscount's  son,  who 
'  ,,cl Hires, '  Mr.  Mc Andrews,  don't  vou  think  steam  spoils  rOttftDfl 
*l  ae»}"— 

Homauoo!     Tliuoo  fir»t-cla*s  passengers  they  like  it  very  noil 
niatatl  on'  hound  in  litlln  hooks;  hut  \tliy  don't  pools  tall? 

*"in  sick  of  all  their  quirks  an"  turns — the  loves  au'  doves  thoy 

dream — 
1-onl.  send  a  man  like  Robbie  Burns  to  sing  the  Song  o"  Steam.' 

UT-  MM  <>f  hi*   more  whimsical  ditties  are  humorous   imper- 
lv  and  from  their  subject-matter;  in  others  again  there  is  n 
uant,  satirical  flavour,  notably  in  •  Totnlinson/  'The  Story 
jjl  C'ng/  'The   Last  Chantey/  and   'The   Miracles.'     On   the 
^liole,  however,  his  humour  is  based  on  the  personal   humours 
n?  bos  crystallized.    It  is  distinguished  by  a  rollicking  buoyancy, 
*  boisterous  extravagance  of  expression  which  recalls,  though  it 
does  not  re-echo,  Dickens.     Everybody  will  remember  instances  , 
•in-.     It  is'Fioui  Soldiei  an1  Sailor  too.*    In 
rfescfibing  ■  Her  Majesty's  Jolly/  Tommy  Atkins  ejaculates — 
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'K  sleeps  in  an  'amniiok  instead  of  a  cot,  an*  *o  aril  In  wili  th* 

deck  ou  a  slow. 
An*  'e  sweats  liko  a  jolly — at  Majt»ly'»  Jolly — wAlior  an*  ssikr 

tool 
For  there  isn't  a  job  on  tho  top  o'  tlio  earth  the  )x 

nor  do — 
Yini  on  leave  "im  at  night  ou  a  biild  iiiuu's  'cad  to  |iadd]c  'is  *Ta 

canoe.' — 
I  sort  of  a  blooinin*  oosmopolouttu — soldier  an'  sailor  too.* 


And  besides  this  sense  of  humour,  an  exultation  in  the  dare 
devilry  both  of  man  and   the  elements  it  also  of  Air.  Ki{  I 
«wiut'.     This  is  equally  indissooiable  from   the   lingo  of  his 
characters  and  Is  mainly  observable  in  his  graphic  epithets,  a* 

witness: — 

1  By  night  those  soft,  kaTOesvioiUi  wlur*  leu red  from  thus*  vol  vwl  ski*' 

*  Tho  cooking  smoke  of  oveu  rose  and  weltered  and  hung  lor.' 
"...  The  angel  of  tho  offshore-  wind/ 

*  He  '  Im:  bitK  the  thunder  when  the  hnlbuinuLricd  brmker*  floe.* 

*  Down  to  tin*  dark,  to  the  nttor  dark,  whoro  tho  blind  whits  t*v 

snakes  arc.' 

*  And  the  ivuter'b  bplaskm*  hollow  ou  iho  skin  uf  the  empty  h 

*  Cliwnln*  an'  ehokiii'  an'  ohaoklln',  unlet  nn'  scummy  an'  dark' 

We    have    been   tempted  thus  to   linger    over    .Mr.    Kipliot 
because  he  is  the  only  one  of  our  modern  poets  who,  with  *H 
hit  emphatic  individuality  and   robust  violence,  hag  hatrituatlt 
abandoned  himself  to  his  characters,   to  ideals,  Co    patriotism- 
Tliis  is  the  fortress  of  hi*  talent — M&  coign  of  vantage.     He  »s 
good   fa  the  ilabbincss,  for  the  critical   uncreatirencs*  of  o** 
generation.       IVe  do  not   expect  from    him    a   strain  beyond  la*s 
bias;   but  we  believe  that  his  encrpy  will  ripen  and  deepen,  t  •  ' 
his  standard  is  neither  poor  nor  common. 

*  And  only  tho  Master  shall  pr&ito  ns,  ami  only  tho  Mantel  a?nnn*^ 

blame ; 
And  no  ono  ahull  work  for  money,  and  no  one  shall  work  for  nunc** 
But  coca  for  tho  joy  of  tho  working,  und  each,  in  his  separate  stasF** 
Shall  draw  tlio  Tiling  a*  he  hce*  It  for  Lho  God  of  Tkmgs  a*  Tk**J 

We  must  now  turn  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  whom  the   populace  cM 

Dot  regard  as  a  poet  at  nil,  but  who,  we  maintain,  is  toe  nearer* 

approach   to  Aristophanes  that    Kngliih    literature   can    boas** 

,1/r.  Gilbert  has  been  urdorUinalc  vr\  Vat  twenty.     Had  he  be*?" 

*Ycxvtoa«> 
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IVriclcsn,  an  Augustan,  an  Kli/abcthan,  even   a  Georgian, 

J>  3*if  wonderful  intent  would   have  developed  on  larger  line*  and 

-^pvith  leu  restraint.      Afl   it  is  there   is  nothing   volcanic  about 

^  lis  work,  but  beneath  nil  his  whimsicalities  lurks  a  smouldering 

ire  none  the  less.     A  satva  irtdvjnatio  underlies  his  polished 

Muv,  and  a  truly  melodious  feeling  animates  the  marionettes 

>f  his  imagination,     bo,  had  ho  been   endowed   with  the  same 

neatness  and  sweetness  of   metrical   enunciation,   might   Swift 

aave  dealt  with  Li  Hi  put,  with  Hrobdignoe,  with  Laputa,  with 

he  Houyhnhnms  ana   Yahoos.      Like   Swift,  too,  Mi.  Gilbert. 

his  *  little  language'  of  endearment  and  caresses. 

It  is  not  without  purpose  that  our  review  of  his  verse  follows 

that  of  Mr.  Kipling's,  that  the  poet-satirist  succeeds  the  poet- 

rist.    The  two  have  the  superficial  resemblances,  of  literary 

siilependenre,  of  riotous  exuberance,  nf  happy  surprises,  of  manly 

^yxprcssivencsa,  of  a  faculty  lor  clothing  old   feelings  in  modern 

yfaajca     for,  as  it   were,  *  fating  down  *  the  past.      But,  tiinda- 

CMatailv,  tln'v  arc  opposites.     First  And  foremost,  Mr.  Oil  but 

<=*nnot  \itt  called  a  lover  of  mankind,  as  Mr.  Kipling  certainly  is. 

The  topsy-turvcvdoin  -if  the  former  invites  a  gaj  (Mwciiin;  the 

^tttbusiisin*  of  a  rovei   through  existence  are  'another  sloij.' 

Mr.  Gilbert  knows  much  and  loves  little;  Mr.  Kipling,  in  the 

P»»ia,  loves  what  he  knows,     Then,  again,  though  Mr.  Gilbert 

**  a  master  of  stagecraft,  he    in  in   truth  less  dramatic,  far  1cbs 

"lelodramatic,    than    Mr.   Kipling.     To    the    latter    all    God's 

^Teatures  have  part*  in  the  tmgi-comedy  of  life;  but  the  I 

l*>   Mr.   (iilbort    is  a   larce,  and    on   the    whole,  a   sorry    farce 

^ithal ;    hr    is    snmething   of   the   *  the    melancholy   Jacques.' 

•further,   Mr.   Kipling  eyes  things,  even  city  things,  with   the 

i^oh  of  a  reveller  in  nature;    while  Mr.  Gilltert  is  always  town* 

**T^d,  even  when   ho  views 'the  little   brook   a-gurgling.'     _V»r 

**e  wotuen  to  Mr.  Gilbert  what  they  ate  to  Mr.  Kipltug ;  tbflj 

*n?    neither    mysterious    Argosies    of    rare    merchandise     nor 

yemuUms  chattels  of  the  strong;  they  are  simply  Judy-puppets 

*n  the   Polioinelln   of  conventionality,  and    most  of   them   are 

Mercenary    puppets    too.       Finally,     for    all    his    democratic 

oudaiighu,  Mr  Gilbert**  grain   is  much  the  most  an 

H»  u  no  dandy,  but  he  ii,  in  manner  and  matter,  an  exquisite ; 

*hereis  to   imperialist    Mr.   Kipling    nothing    is    common    or 

xn  |  be  is  radically  of  the  people.     This  variance  of  out- 

'fcik    tingea    their    artual    skill.      There    it    a    ret.irrnrr    fcboQl 
! -ilbert  which   Mr.   Kipling   lncks.     The  former  is    more 
Vtlftic,  more  discriminating  in  his  materials;  DCTV   slovenly 
&  his  eloquence,  or  wtrt  in   his  deftness,  or  slip&hod   in   his 

rhymes. 


rhymes,  seldom  halting  in   lii\    EDttJUrV*,      Hut  we  do  not  wiife 
to  detract    by   contrasts.     Mr.  Gilbert    is   just    ns    poetic*!  u 
Mi.    Kipling;  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,   more  |uietical.      He 
has  been  uniquely  creative,  and  we  would  emphasise  his  tim 
us  n  poet  rather  than  as  the  most  dexterous  living  manip 
of  rhyme.     Wo  remember  Sir  John  Millait— no  m«n  jnd 
literature — laying  great  stress  on   this  aspect  of  Mr.  (iilberU 
talent  and    protesting    that    the    public    were    ignorant    of  hi* 
poetical  greatness.     They  know  him  ns  author   of   *  The   Bil> 
Ballads/  is  a  librettist  of  light  opera  who  has  now,  as  they  w», 
•  written  himself  out/     What   they   do   not  know   is    that   hi* 
satire  of  foibles  is  poetical  satire,  that  his  songs  arc  almost  lb* 
only   modern   songs  inevitably   singable,  and    that,  like   Aris- 
tophanes, while  tilting  against  cant  and   humbug,    unmasking- 
folly  and  affection,  he  lifts  his  labours  into  nn  ideal  ntmosp'  Cfl 
of  logical  illogicality  and   invests  the  whole  with  a  mini 
madrigal    melody   and    of  graceful    raillery    that    redeem    t:ir 
bitterness  and   the  scorn.     Tennyson   himself  has   not  anditfd 
sweeter  lyrics  than  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  is  the  master  of  catch  and 
glee  and  roundelay — 

' ...  Of  Bhroils  and  patches. 
Of  ballads,  song*  and  snatchoe, 
Of  drm my  lullaby.' 

To   choose    the   best    known,  how    charmingly  simple   ii  tae 
ballad  of  ■  Patience  ! ' — 

•  Love  ie  a  plaintive  song. 
Sung  by  a  suffering  maid, 
Tolling  11  tide  of  wrong, 
Telling  of  hope  betrayed. 

■  Timed  lo  each  changing  note, 
Sorry  wheu  he  is  shiI, 
Blind  to  his  every  mote. 
Merry  whon  he  is  glad ! 

4  Lovo  that  no  wrong  can  onre, 
Love  that  is  always  new. 
That  is  the  lev*  th»t*K  inuv, 
That  is  the  lota  that  a  Iruo ! ' 

Charming  also  is  HUarion's  Song  in  *  Princess  Ida: ' — 

*  Whom  thou  lta»t  chained  imivt  wear  his  clifliu, 
Thon  canst  not  set  him  free, 
JIc  wrcvtlcs  with  liis  bonds  in  vain 
Who  Iitob  ly  loving  thocl 
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Uurt  of  Ktouo  foi  heart   I 
Ua  nil  thon  ha*t  to  give. 
If  iUu<i  to  bm  BJ  heart's*  desire, 
U'Jiv  kIiouM  I  triali  to  III 

These   breathe  ■  perfume  ol"   Herrick,  and  10  dnoa  Fairfax"* 
kxUlad  in  'The  Yeoman  nf  the  Guard.' 

*  U  life  a  boon  V 
If  mj,  it  iuumI  l'tlnl 
'Dial  Dcrtfli,  whan&'tr  lie  call, 

Must  en  11  too  soon. 
Though  loroacoro  veare  ho  giro, 
Yot  one.  would  pnty  to  live 

\:  ti  | 

:    nluiutJUsTOl 

Who  perish  in  Julj  ? 
I    in      );:   )  :;vi    hud  to  ti  If. 

Perchance,  in  .Tun.  I 

-And  then  there  is  the  elegiac  duct  in  '  l'lie  Gondoliers.' 
'  Dead  as  tho  lust  year's  leave*  — 

As  gathered  ticwore — ah  t  vroo  is  mo  1 
Dead  an  the  garnered  sheave*, 

I  (inrs — ah !  woe  is  mo ! 
Born  hut  to  fade  and  dio 
>\  In  ii  liopo  was  hlgh| 
Dead,  ami  a»  fur  a«ay 

As  yesterday — ah  !  won  is  me  ' ' 

-And   there  arc  Mad   Margaret's  song   in   *  Kuddigore,*  '  Tit- 

^v*llnw/  and  runny  another,  nion-  Inmihar  ihrnujrh   their  iirnun- 

Jj*«»iimenia   than  of  themselves,  Hint   ifcuadaQtljj   commend   Mi. 

•  i  Ihrrt's  lyrical  fantasy.     But   it   U  in  hi*  'patter-songs*  that 

**?   more  closrly  approximates  to  Aristophanes.     These  are  thr 

,-,»U  modern  counterparts  uf  the  vrdpahoi  ;   th«*_v   m  far  above 

5*l">lhinjr  else  of  their  kind;   Mr.  Gilbert   has  poeticized   buT- 

*^*<|ur;   hi*  pirdcccssors  only  burlesqued  poetry.    His  Ughtnloj 

m**Xcasm,  his  finesse,  approach  the  classical  models  of  thisomra 

rT*«>tc  successfully  than  even  Calvcrly's  scholarship  enabled  him 

lO  slo.     KejuMt,  foi  Instance,  the  lay  of  the  King  *  who  promoted 

everybody    : 

'  Lonl  Chancellor**  irate  cheap  a*  Hprntn, 
An  d  Mivel-hata 

H  oro  plentiful  ,™  tahhy-cata — 

In  point  of  fact,  too  many. 
Aiuliuiaaidow  cropped  up  like  liny. 
■  b   it  Uii  y . 
(Jmw  lake  asparagtni  in  May, 
And  Dolfiaf  irsrs  three,  a  punny. 
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*  On  every  aide  Ficld-Marahal*  gleamed. 
Small  beer  were  Lords  Liciitcuant  defined. 
With  Admirals  tbe  oceau  to  I 

All  rouud  hi*  vrido  dominions. 
And  Party  Lottdora  you  might  U 

In   |WW  ;ii«l  lli:i  i-   in  liny  KU-ict, 

Maintaining  with  no  iittlo  hunt 
Their  various  opinions.' 

The  'such  as  they'  is  pur  excellence  Gilbcrtian.  Kqunllv 
characteristic  are  the  *lf  vou're  anxious  lor  to  shine/  out  t»J 
*  Patience;'  'My  name  is  John  Wellington  Wells,'  from  ■  I 
Sorcerer;'  'A  inoic  humane  Mikado  never,'  cTho  polices 
lot  is  not  a  happy  one,'  and  *  When  you're  lying  awake  with  a 
dismal  headache,'  from  *  Iolanthe/  the  finale  of  Mr.  GoldbvVl 
song  in  *  Utopia/  or  the  forgotten  ■  1  once  knew  a  man  who 
tilled  a  function/  out  of  the.  unprintcd  *  Thespis.' 

Now,  it  may  be — it  doubtless  is — objected  that  such  effuiion* 
arc   no  more  *  poetry'  than   Offenbach   is   4  music;'  conjurini: 
tricks  in    art,  and   hurdy-gurdy  jingle,  whether  of  libretto  OK 
score,  should   he  relegated  to  the  streets  ;  you  will  never  na<* 
hi  organ-grinder  profaning  TWh,  and  so  forth.     Hut  these  ar* 
sciolist  objections.     Offenbach  is  not  Bach;  true.     Popohrfl  3 
is  DO  mark  of  genius  ;  true.    Public  taste  is  low  ;  true.    Hut  In***- 
if  the  grosser   palate  be  educated    by  its   lighter  diet?     Ho  "^* 
il    kickshaws   well  cooked   affect  more    and   effect   more   thas*--" 
indigestible   strong  meats.      Mr.  Gilbert   hat   so  educated  aim    ° 

KMically  refined  it.     There  is  room  in  art  both  for  Ariel  auss*** 
)spero,  so  long  as  the  wayward  elf  does  nut   mutiny  agaits-^- 
a    diviner    discipline.     For,   which    of   Mr.    (Jilbcrt'a    critis^^1 
would    presume   to   deny  that   Aristophanes   was   a  noel?    Yess^* 
Aristophanes  docs   precisely   tlio   same  things  by    ami   »f  UsC^- 
sauic  style.     And  again,  who  will  din\  that  wit — 'Hut  wtsdosss***1 
to  advantage  dressed/— when   musically  discanted,  with  poin   * 
with    fancy,    with    buoyancy,    with     brightness,    Is     poetical-^^ 
Otherwise,   none  of  Pope   is  poetry,   and   very  littli*  of  *  Do^r"" 
Juan;1   Juvenal   and  IVrsius  Are   no  poets;   in  fine,  Thalia  st" 
m>t    n    mute,  and    poetical  satire  d.w*  nnf  rvi<"  ;    the  IpOTtlve  t- 
bound    to   be  prosaic;    and    usurping    Dull  ocas— that   lituai   ^ 
Polyphemus — is    ar    liberty    to   pretend    thai    the   Graces 
•Sirens.      So  easy   is  it  to   belittle   the    living  and   behind   t 
dead.    The  massage  may  be  neither  deep  b;  but  it  in 

bo  breezy  and  healthful;  the  flippancy  of  its  fence  may  sha-J 
shams   more  effectively  than   weightier   weapons;    and   its  ve 
form,  its  glow  and   iu  colour,  may  lend   it  ideality.     Comps 
(or  one  moment  the  worat  of  Pope  with  the  beat  of  Crabbe; 
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est  of  Dr.  Watts  with  the  worst  of  Mr.  Gilbert ;  and  the 
of  the  statement  it  manifest.  For  ttiii  at  Least  is  certain  ; 
rrv  that   u  MTwlftlMiHT  dull   can  airogatc   the  crown  of 

EHis  dearest  foe  could   not  refuse  gaiety  and  fancy  to 
ilbcrt,  even   while  he  begrudge*  him  colour  and  charm. 
[whimsies  betray  this  nameless  prerogative  of  the 
rill  call  as  witness  the  Song  from  ■  Ruddifcoro : ' — 
i  :(kvt(1v  carols  the  lark 
Ovw  the  cot 
Merrily  whistles  the  dork, 
Hcrakhiug  *  blot. 
Bat  the  lark. 
Ihfl  clefk, 
I  rciuark, 
Comfort  mo  not ! 


*  0?or  tlin  ripening  peach 
linaaofi  the  boo. 


Hplaah  on  the  billowy  beach 

Tuuiblut  the  tun. 
Bnt  the  peteh, 
And  the  beach. 
They  are  each 

Nnll.m;-  to  tue  I # 


poetry  were  circumscribed  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
rse  or  of  psychology,  these  would  in  no  sense  be  poetic ; 
rould  they  if,  in  their  context,  they  were  only  tickling 
s  and  floating  thistledown  ;  nor,  further,  if  bis  gro- 
cries  were  grimace,  or  bis  patter  mere  parody.  Hut, 
i  creation  of  an  irresponsible  world  where  surprise  and 
r,  mirth  and  drollery,  glow  and  colour  reign  supreme  be 
!  of  a  poet,   then  these,  and   their  like,  are   pOBtfJ* 

to  more  celestial  spheres,  was  the  work  of  Shakespeare 
"he  Midsummer   Nights    Dimm,*  in  *  As  you   like  it,'  in 

Tempest.'  And,  such,  in  his  plane,  is  the  work  of 
Gilbert.  He  transports  us  into  Fairyland — that  of  a 
ling  perhaps,  but  an  atmosphere  at  variance  with  our 
day  world  ;  one  where  pathos  and  bathos,  caprice  and 
i,  laughingly  exchange  places. 

is  a  plastic  world  of  ironic  fancy;  the  big  is  little  nnd 
itlle    big,    rantty   and     hypocrisy    become    absurd     from 

•li  proportions ;    bores    are   criminals,   and    l  the    punish- 

fits  tbc  crime;'  those  LftpUttn  philosophers,  'one  of 
t  eyes,'  to  quote  Swift,  'is  turned  inwards,  and  the  other 
.\y  up  towards  the  zenith,'  may,  in  tbat  VTOl  Id,  bfl  humbled 
recant;  pretence   and    pretension   aro   teosingly   denuded. 

The 
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The  words   follow   suit   to   the   thoughts!     Tlir   ditsical   con- 
ventionalities   "I    metaphor   and    the    sanctioned    excesses   of 
sentimentality    fchakc    hands    paradoxically   with    the  common 
places  oi  daily  parlance.     The   character*  are  no   types;   they 
;iic  iiiiy,  elastic,  anil  protean.       Without    .1    moment**    JwifrttlOl 
a    kinjr    becomes    a     company-promoter,    a     tradesman,   quite 
naturally,  turns  sorcerer,  a    BoQcltOI  (whom   our  author  pursues 
equally  as  playwright   and  as   unsuccessful   barristrr)  proves  a 
■  ex  mactnnd*     There  is   no  room  for  astonishment  where 
a   magnet   woo*   a  silver   churn.      Women   propose,   and   man 
disposes;  catastrophes   happen   eveiy   minute,  and   arc  aa  con- 
stantly revered  j  events  have  only  the  sequence  of  their  inverted 
prflfBlftfc      It  is  the  world  of  the  'Hah  Ballads'  which  comprise 
-ilbertian  philosophy  in  n  nnuhnll — the  world  of  upside- 
down,  where  only  the  poet  presides.    And  be  created  this  world, 
long  liefinr  < >t  jilirus  lent  hit  aid,  in  n  series  of  fantastic  stage- 
nllcporics-  -'  Pygmalion    and    Galatea,'    *  The   Wicked   World,* 
'  The    Palace    of   Truth,'    '  Creatures    of   impulse/   arid    *  Tbe 
Prince**.'      \o   ono   hat   been    more   consistent    in   bit   inoon- 
lUttltcii «.     Hut  these  gave  him  opportunity  for  deeper  touches* 
and   broader   strokes.      For   example,    when    Galatea   demand* 
'What  is  man?'  Pygmalion  msWWi — 

'.  .  .  A  being  strongly  fram 
To  wait  en  woman,  and  protect  faw  fan 
All  ills  that  strength  and  courage  con  avert ; 
To  work  and  toil  for  hor,  that  eho  may  rart ; 
To  weep  aud  mourn  for  her  that  »bc  way  laugh ; 
To  fight  and  die  for  her  that  |fa«  m  iy 

Cau  (**/'"  «  j>i"'fi''l.  I'm  glad  I  ntu  a  woman. 

PYA  So  am  I.     (3 

And  when    King   Phanor  demands  tidings  from  the  Pah 
of  Truth,  Gelanor  thus  replies  : — 

'.  .  .  Sir.  In* Old,  Old  tale. 

Mm  roiiiH  and  go — ami  wniin  n  cohm    and  go. 

Although  iho  jmlneo  gates  nro  ope*  nod  wido 

To  rich  and  poor  alike — and  rich  run!  poor 

Alike  receive  full  hospitality 

Wat  any  length  of  timo  they  care  to  stay, 

FoV  caro  to  stay  ubure  a  day  or  two. 

JKrce  <  ih  Hiunrnout  in  a  princely  hoirnj 

I*  littly  talucd  »heu  iti  coupled  with 

Thn  disadvantage  of  a  dwelling-place 

A\  horo  everyono  is  hound  to  speak  the  truth." 

But  it  may    be    urged    that  such   bnibs    are   tipped    with  a 
venom,    which,   though    volatile,   contaminates     ike   CasUlitrt 

■priH. 
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Indeed,  Mr.  Gilbert  is  capable  of  kindlier  cleverness 
hit  brilliant  cynicism,  nor  it  even  thai,  when  it  it  moit 
J,  steeped  in  gall.  It  is  not  saturnine,  like  Swill**;  wc 
Jit  the  author  smite*,  not  grins  ;  his  softer  sentiment  rings 
whatever  his  shortcomings,  Mr.  Gilbert  never  mince 
rt  \W  elsim  to  have  proved  him  a  poet,  and  not  mcn-lv 
lemeral  poet.  He  is  DO  little  idol  of  a  little  coterie.  He 
I  lenrr  nf  daily  talk  in  his  favour  ;  he  \\m  added  to  rite 
ist  of  English  quotations.  Hood  might  in  his  day  have 
tenlemvd  to  oblivion  its  a  light  ftiagtfi  aad  w  might  the 
'  of  Ingoldsby ;  yet  both  survive.  Mr.  Gilbert*  faculty  is 
r,  and  quite  distinct  from  theirs;  we  may  hope  the  HDU 
Dene*  tor  his  excellence.  iUis  no  triller,  though  ho  tnetS 
lea  ;  if  he  seldom  soars,  he  never  grovels ;  and  wh.it  he  has 
Is  the  best  of  its  kind.  Solemnity  is  not,  we  reiterate, 
•T;  •  smile  m»y  be  serious,  nor  is  seriousness  indis- 
>le  to  the  poetic  quality.  *  Your  fool's  your  only  wise 
preaches  a  truth  to  literature.  It  might  serve  as  the 
to  the  •  Hah  li.ill.id*,'  that  rnarrhless  .Fncnseria,  which 
no  review  from  us.  As  Mr.  Gilbert  has  there  sung  in 
)rearn  of  Topsy-Turvydotn  :  * — 


*  Still  I  could  wifth  Hint  'stood  of  here 
My  lot  wor*  in  that  favoured  sphoro ! 
Vs  horo  greatest  fool  4  hoar  off  luo  hell. 
I  otijdil  to  do  cittuuivly  vt«W 


is  lime  for  us  to  pass  on  to   the   rest — singers,   for 
i'i',    part,   with    a   borrowed   voice,    ami,    except    in    the 
lr.   Bridges  and   Mrs.    Meynrll,    Mr.   Austin   Dohtnn, 
bompson   and   Mr,  Henley,  of  small   representative   con- 
ice  :— 

' ....  1  hftTO  soon 

•  Small  poet*,  and  great  proaore,  and 

liitrriuihii  >in  not  eternal  speekorV 

!j  run's  rciuoustraiii  •-,  him  I  we  I>mi  tlmt  it  must  be  MUl 
nanr  of  the  batch  before  us.  What  the  4  Daily  Telegraph  ' 
literature,  what  the  '  poster '  is  to  art,  such  are  some  of 
lo  poetry.     Mr.  Bridge*,  however,  it  the  BOOSt  honourable 

exception*,  and  he  deserves  a  much  wider  audience  than 
t  yet  found ;  not  that  we  imagine  him  to  be  specially 

for  an  audience  at  all.  There  is  about  him  a  shy, 
e  strength,  a  wistful,  observant  patience,  a  fastidious  t-x- 
reneas,  which  forbid  tho  thought.     We  think  that  a  noisy 

Lhe  grateful  for  his  low,  soft  music.     His  key-note 


is  not  novelty,  like  Mr.  Gilbert**  and  Mr.  Kipling'*.  He  plsu 
ihe  old,  time-honoured  organ,  nor  ilxrN  to  iIimw  it*  full  mm  pi* 
rncnt  of  stops.  He  would  manifestly  disdain  to  thrum  *  bsnjo 
or  a  guitar;  even  the  lull-  were  too  lightsome  fur  hirn  ;  and  r* 
plays  the  old  time-honoured  melodies  of  nature  and  lor*  ta4 
death.  It  is  the  touch  which  is  new — at  once  forcible  arx) 
gentle,  modest  and  nttnred.  He  it  much  nearer  the  peak  od 
classical  Parnassus  than  either  of  the  two  wc  bare  praised. 
He  is  entirely  free  from  the  vulgarity  alike  of  intrusiveness  ar*J 
of  insolence.  He  never  slaps  nature  on  the  back  nor  super- 
ciliously depreciate*  mankind.  He  is  a  snrt  of  Chrism 
Catullus,  delicately  responsive  to  the  sensuous  beauty  en vironoe. 
liim,  acholar-likr   in   QH  iroTtbip  of  rural  "nulnlrnce^  plainiivrir 

Scnctrnted   with   a  regret   for  the  transitoriness  of  bloom  and 
slight  that  leads  him  to  sing  of  the  dead  leaves— 

*  That  ho  upon  the  dank  earth  brown  and  rotten, 
Miry  and  matted  in  the  soakiuK  WBl : 
Forgotten  with  the  spring,  that  in  forgo 
By  thorn  that  can  forgot ;  ■ 

and  exquisitely,  as  follows,  of  a  dead  child : — 

'  Pcrfoofc  little  body,  without  fault  or  slain  on  tkoo, 

With  promise  vf  tttreu^th  and  manhood  full  aud  fair! 
Though  enld  and  starV  and  hare, 
Tho  bloom  and  the.  charm  of  life  doth  awhilo  remain  on  iba* 


'Vn  bio,  u-   I  iimvr  lime  now  in  tho  last  duty. 

Post  thou  with  a  turn  or  geature  anon  respond  ; 
Startling  my  fancy  fond 
With  a  chance  attitude  of  the  head,  a  freak  of  beaut*-. 

*  Tliy  hand  chums,  as  'twn ■:  wont,  ray  linger,  and  holds  it; 
But  the  grasp  is  tho  elasp  of  Death,  heart-breaking  and  m 
Yet  feelf*  to  my  hand  a*  if 
'Tvvrk  htill  thy  will,  thy  pleasure  and  trust  that  *  I  fold    El 

'  So  I  lay  thee  there,  thy  sunken  eyelids  closing — 

(10  liu  thou  there  in  thy  coffin,  thy  last  litllu  bed  ! — 
Propping  thy  wise,  sad  head, 
Thy  firm,  pale  himds  across  thy  chart  disposing. 

'  So  qniot  I     Doth  the  change  content  thee  ?     Death, 
Whither  hath  ho  taken  thoeV 
To  a  world,  do  I  think,  that  righto  tho  disaster  of  this  ? 
Tho  vision  of  whii.-h  I  miss 

Who  weep  for  the  body,  and  wise,  hat  to  warm  Un*o  ami  **»<• 
thooi 
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•Ah  1  little  at  host  oan  all  our  hopes  avail  us 

To  lift  tliis  borrow,  or  cheer  u»,  whou  in  the  dark, 
Uu willing,  bJoiio  we  embark, 

i  the  thing's,  wo  hare  soon  and  havn  fcnnwn  ami  have  heard  of. 
frilus.' 

There  u  a  subdued  sadness,  a  philosophic  parity,  an  idealist 
i*to  about  these  lines  that  exceed  anything  wo  remem- 
l«tr  of  the   kind;  and  the  metre,  so  aptly  and   subtlv  h .i.ullnl, 
■with    its     processional    length    of    line,    and    lingering,   dying 
■  ftdtfiCMi  intones  a  dirge  of  itself.     His  sea-scapes  and  land- 
scapes hrenthr  the  same  sir  of  listming  melancholy,  of  repressed 
passion,  of  sensitive  study.     They*  have  the  fascination  of  solitude, 
■  ■.  ftd   by  pure   word-painting;   for  throughout  we.   do  not 
-rfall   to  mind  n  single  metaphor  or  simile.     If  the  poet  owns 
sssust  alifii  itiflurmr  it  uw%t   In-    Indian — [<•  liifn   limn    ttr;itinent 
asutd    metro ;     bnt    this     is    conjecture ;    at     any    rate,    wc   arc 
— Mlisfied   that   Mr.    Hridges    dilfcis    markedly    from    any    other 
aTingli tfa    p  :  r.      His  quiet  virginity  of  verse  is  not  capin 
aeatoncc  ;  the  public  will  not  fall  in  lore  with  it  at  first  ai^lii  ; 
*  'hi  i-  is  worth  wooing  and  winning  by  s  circle  larger  than  one 
asic-rrlv  academic.      It   has   of  course  its   faults.     There  arc  no 
transports    rither   in    its    raptures  or  directions  ;    its   effort  of 
■  Mcicntious  anxiety   is  over  evident   and   impedes   its  morc- 
**iont  ;   bnt    its  chief  defect    U  that    intmsprrtivv  •flolflD  irhlc 
^"ordsworth  inaugurated.     The  poet  rarely  manages  to  step  out 
"**      himself.      There    are,    lmwever,   two    iutt.-tucOf   in    this    liti  1«- 
Isook  of  thi  j  —  one,  the  weird  portrait  of  nn  old  stranger 

^hom  the  villagers  deem  a  wizard;— 

* 
.  .  •  * 

Siuce  lie  ia  CuiuO  there1*  nothing  win 

:  fair  in  man  or  child, 

Unlcen  his  deep  divining  eyes 

Have  looked  on  it  and  smiled. 

Wkonoo  came  hu  hither  all  alonu 

sttflOg  Miir  folk  to  any? 

■  re'*  nought  that  wo  ran  call  oar  owu 

Till  llO  .'•llilll   hl.Jt  to  'lit:. 

Vnd  1  would  dig  his  grsvrg  full  ■  ";■ 

itii  i  hfl  (  liiivi  liyivnl  vow, 
Lest  thence  hie  wizard  eyes  might  peop 
To  mark  the  things  wo  do.1 

ether,  too  tragic,  horned  v  complaint  of  n  yeoman's  daughter, 
■Jf  jears  unhappily  married  to  hrr  father's  labourer,  '  Blue-even' 
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1  No  WOD&  r  if  ITOrdfl  lmv*  n*  grown  to  Mows; 
That  matter*  &0t  wfaQl  nobody  ku-jits  ; 
For  lo?c  him  I  shall  to  lie  cud  of  lifo, 

U',  »,S  I   MVi.'JV,  Inn  uiMi    (l 

*  Aa'  when  1  am  gone,  hell  turn,  on'  soe 
ITis  folly  an'  wrong,  uu'  bo  sorry  for  DM  ; 
\u'  I'liiiin  Ik  mi!  (.liini  .;i  tl io  Land  <■'  Mist 
To  give  mo  the  lovo  1  looked  for  in  this/ 

Wc  take  the  most  reluctant  lcarc  of  Mr.  Bridgfttj  ;">'l  uniit 
look  forward  to  meeting  him  ngain.  In  Mr.  WillUm  Watwo, 
on  the  Other  hand,  wc  descry  the  turbid  <natOI  of  the  pi  *t  for  in. 
He  strikes  us  as  a  rhapsodical  journalist  wlio  has  taken  t»> 
Thyme — rhyme  often  of  partixan  proclivities  and  freoucnilr 
bombastic.  Hi*  muse  is  the  tenth — that  of  lb*  Press.  It  n 
affluent  and  effluent ;  its  afiluencc  is  that  of  Boanerges,  an 
efllueut-e  has  the  ring  of  Little  Bethel  ;  redundant,  snnoniui 
passages  abound,  but  there  is  little  daintiness  and  lets  discern- 
ment. This  kind  of  writer  is  everlastingly  in  chase  of  * 
grievance.  It  might  have  been  the  unpunctuality  of  the  South 
Eastern  Railway;  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Watson  thai  i 
was  'The  Purple  East/  and  that  lie  his  entered  his  protest 
against  the  horrors  of  the  Armenian  atrocities.  We  are  not 
here  concerned  with  the  merits  of  his  cause,  or  tin-  <  Timet  of 
4  Abdul  the  Damned;'  it  is  with  his  tirades  that  we  quarrel. 
Wc  do  not  for  one  moment  mean  that  his  IVgasu*  is  »  hireling 
hack  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  give  him  every  credit  for  earnwt- 
■ness  and  candour.  But  we  do  mean  that  he  has  tlii?  journalistic 
knack  of  blushing  for  his  country  and  'spoiling  lor  a  fight' 
Mr.  Watson  is  in  no  sense  the  literary  heir  of  Byron  or  of 
Shelley;  his  indignation  is,  in  Baconian  phrase,  that  of  th# 
market-place;  their  crusade  against  tyranny  was  of  another 
stamp,  though  wc  cannot  help  suspecting  him  of  laying  clsiw 
to  their  long-lost  mantle.  It  is,  however,  at  bis  shorter  poem 
that  we  are  compelled  to  glance.  These  produce  tlir  [oBM 
of  considerable  eloquence  unchastencd  by  a  sense  of  proportion; 
moreover,  they  arc  strangely  destitute  of  the  individual  t\ 
in  them  are  many  memories  of  many  bards  still  memorable; 
nor  does  any  depth  of  thought  or  width  of  wisdom  atone  lor 
their  indiscretions.     When  we  are  assured  that— 

1  Often  oxnaUiueca 

( Uu  h  wit 

OtUner  felicity 
Comes  of  simplicity.' 
or  that — 
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*  .  .  .  Lo !  tfao  high  imperial  Pa*t  U  dead ; 

The  Air  is  full  of  its  dissolved  bones; 
Invuiciblu  armies  long  unco  vanquished. 

King*  that  remember  not  their  Mrft]  throne*. 
Potteries*  potentates  and  fi»beh  sagos. 
Impede  tho  alow  stops  of  the  jtooipous  ages.' 

we  seem  to  swim  in  an  ocean  of  Martin  Tupper.     Furthermore, 
Mr.  Watson  is  incessantly  harping  on  himself . — 

•  Of  wilder  birth  this  Hose  of  mine, 
llill-cradlod  and  baptised  with  brine,' 

sighs  the  giant  wearily,  and — 

1 .  .  .  Thin©  wore  tho  weak,  slight  hands 
That  ini^ht  bnvn  taken  this  strong  soal,  am]  bent 
Its  stubborn  substance  to  thy  soft  intent.* 

And  once  mm 


*  fSrcmt  Is  tho  facile  conqueror ; 
V.  i  haply  ho,  who,  wounded  sore, 

fa iduMh  nl  imd|  tad  a  n ■  .-•  w  a i  r 

With  Wood  and  sweat, 
SmiUa  foiled,  hut  fighting  evermore,— 
Is  greater  jet." 

e  may  be  frivolous,  but  the  'baptism*  of  his  muse  and  her 
oent   heroism  provoke    incredulity.       For  ourselves,  we 
inclined   rather  to  describe  his  style  by  the  imagery  he  has 
chosen  for  the  *  Mentis  Lacr ymirum  :  ' — 

'  March,  that  comes  roaring,  monod,  with  rampant  paws, 
And  hhfttingly  withdraws.1 

His  verbiage  favours  this  less  ferocious  view.  *  Wandering 
wafture,'  '  thunderous  throes,'  'consentaneous  curve/  a  voice 
'claustral,'  and,  beyond  everything,  that  rhyme  of  rhymes, 
•unnwrd'  to  'God,'  must  justify  our  banter.  For,  indeed,  we 
do  not  impugn  bis  great  facility  and  bubbling  warm-hearted- 
ness. He  has  penned  some  good  lines,  such  as  'The  lour] 
impertinence  of  Fame*  or  '  And  spectral  peaks  impale  the  sky 
on  silver  sinr-irs/  which  is  excorptsja  from  the  one  real  jhm-ih  he 
to  us  to  have  published,  *  A  child's  hair/ — *  not  sunlight 
pering  over  corn  were  merrier  thing.' 
He  has  also  written  some  telling  epigrams,  the  best  being — 

*  Your  Marlowo's  page  I  close,  my  Sbokoepooxc's  ope. 
Huw  welcome — after  gvug  uud  cymbal's  din— 
The  oontinnity,  the  long,  slow  slope 
And  vast  curvw  of  the  gradual  violin.' 
VoL  186.— AV.  372.  2  a  Wav 
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But  wo  think  that  he  take*  himself,  nn<l  has  been  taken  by 
readers,  too  seriously;  that  his  brow  is  not  really  dank  with 
n^*oiiv  for  a  pititul  world,  and  that  an  absolutely  '  minor  post ' 
lie  is  fated  li>  remain.  ^?3 

We  think  this   last   also  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  notwithstand- 
ing   his     many-sided     attainments    and    accomplishments    as* 
Orientalist,  paranhrnser,  and  transplanter.      His  poetical  works 
remind   us  of  a  Turkish  bazaar,  whose  wares  are  aromatic  and 
gorgeous,  but  cheapen  on  recurrent  acqiiaintinxi'      Sir  Edwin 
ia  often  effective  and  insinuating  ;  he  is  randy  solid  or  clcsjant: 
and   his  sentiment  is   generally  of  the  sentiments!   order.      EM 
too,  is  inspired    by  the   paper   divinity   whose  glories    be    his 

bjimd : — 

• .  .  .  Ephemera,  Tenth  Muse,  siu  safe  to-day, 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lamp, 

Whom  we,  of  many  a  OBBpt 
Serve  daily — for  her  work's  sake — and  obey  ; 

Not  holding  any  grace  or  any  gilt 

Too  prccior.fi  ftu  uphi't 
T)i  homage  to  her;  dooming  all  Lor  right; 

Nor  ever  ouce  ashamed 

So  wo  be  named 
Press  uii-u  ;   SlilTflH  of  lln    LOgnSi  BoVfUfe  rf  L:-*."  ' 

But  is  *  Ephemera v  a  muse  at  all?     U  she  nut  loo  often  si 
housemaid  bedizened  for  her  holiday?     The  <  •reck  muses  were 
free  and  spontaneous,  not  flee  and  easy.    And  then  llie  Prrss  is 
a  caterer  tor  a  patron  ;  *  1'anom  et  circense*'  is  on   its  banner. 
Not  such   is   poetry.       Such,   however,   is  Sir   Edwin   Arnold. 
There  is,  to  b*  frank,  too  much  tinsel,  too  little  gold  about  his 
verse  ;  and   there  are   errors  of  taste   in   abundance,   the  moss 
glaring  of  which  Is  the  self-advertising  epitaph  on  his  illustrious 
namesake.       Mere    again    his    longer    poems    arc    beyond   our 
present  limits.     They  are  not  great  poems  ;  issuing  less  from  tlir 
heart  than   from   tho  head,  being  more  fluent  than  felt.     Our 
task  is  to  eiii|iiin-  how  he  fare*  in  his  ordinary  ebulliti 
is  the  lyre  he  strikes  at  home.     The  lyre  is  highly  ornamental^- 
gill  and  stuccoed  ;  and  its  badge  is  a  statuette  of  the  riiiuv 
himself  who  is   not    unlovingly   riveted   on   his  own   features   j 
Judge  him   by  one  of  his  best,  '  Student's  Day  '--one  fraugh 
with  a  tenderer  fancy.     Who  can  doubt  that  it  would  have 
better  without  the  last  lines — 

*  This  is  why — of  many  r*r<.£MaduuiiAa— 
Mo«t  of  all  I  think  on  Perngino's; 
I  who  know  so  many  more  aadjlove  them ! ' 

or  iho  Dedication  to  bis  daughter: — ] 


\nor 


Poeh. 


*  Because  I  know  my  vcrae  shall  honcefortlj  live 
On  lijw  U»  Iw, — iu  lnwrt*  hh  vet  unhealing  ; 
Because  tho  East  nod  Wont  will  *omo-4ay  gr 

When  Faith  and  Doubt  arc  friend*  at  iomo  fax  meeting— 
Late  pr&iso  to  him  who  dreamed  it.' 

It  U  a  large  order  ;  a  draft  on  posterity  whose  acceptance  it 
problematics].  We  cannot  believe  that  Sir  Edwin  ii  of  the 
immortals.  Among  the  ephemeral  s  he  ranks  ;  but  celebrity  ii 
not  fame.  He  is  too  glib,  too  officious,  too  trivial  for  the  future 
Hii  real  merit  is  that  of  an  acclimatizer ;  he  has  naturalized  the 
Kan  in  the  Wesr.  Otherwise  we  look  in  vain  for  any  nnitv 
of  nttcrancc,  any  unborrowed  lisrht,  any  loading  guidance.  He 
hat  never  eclipsed  the  levrl  of  the  Xewdigate  prizeman  ;  and 
he  has  deigned  to  print  verses  inscribed  in  royal  albums,  whose 
only  excuse  might  have  been  the  laureateship.  'Ciathir 
Church'  it  the  worst  of  these.     The   'Highland   Maid*  is 


to  learn  why  the  distinguished  stranger  will  not  enter 
and  see  *  where  the  Queen  prays.'  He,  *  less  bold  or  more 
runte-mpUlivc,*  withholds  his  '  soiled  shoes  from  that  sacred 
floor/  and,  as  a  makeshift,  treats  the  Highland  Maiden  to  a 
legend  of  the  Mosque  of  Akbor  which  must  have  puzzled  even 
Sir  Kdwin  to  translate  into  Scotch.     No  wonder  that — 

ITer  bine  eves  opened  all  their  blue ; 
Bnt  still,  I  think,  she  partly  knew 
Why  I,  one  of  those  English  three, 
The  Church  of  Cratbio  did  not  so*,' 

It  is  only  (air,  however,  to  add  that  the  same  volume  contains 
4  The  Story  of  the  Snake,'  »  ftnr  parable  of  '  Kanna,'  nod  •  My 
<iiiests,'  a  pretty  and  polyglot  conversation  with  the  swallows. 
'The  Passing  of  Muhammad,'  on  the  other  hand,  is  ineffably 
tedious  and  artificial.  Sir  Kdwin  has  tbo  habit  of  interlarding 
his  interesting  Eastern  themes  with  Arabic,  Hindostani  or 
Japanese,  as  the  case  may  be.  French  in  a  French  theme  or 
German  in  a  German  would  be  thought  insufferable;  we  tliiuk 
Arabic  in  an  Arabian  paraphrase  even  more  wearisome. 
Jaw-breaking  lines  like 

•  Calling  to  prayer :  Ya  !  Ya !  Aah  'had  do  an 
Lailkh-MnMa-hof 


•  Gone !  onr  resource,  our  glory !  w<0Lw«l<& ! 
Our  Lord  is  dead  and  gono  1  A-lal-lal-lai ! ' 

will  surely  weigh  heavily  on  "lips  to  be/   *  in  hearts  as  yet 
unhealing/     Thcv  may  help  to  prolong  the  Linked  bittero***, 

2  A  2  Vox 
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but  then  equally  to  would  (tie  names  of  Welsh  railway-stations. 

mid   with    us  murli    '  Lm.i1    colour/       And    so,  of   Sir    Edwin 
Arnold,  to  repeat  one  of  his  own  'over-words* — *  Jam  .Satis.' 

Pretentiousness  is  certainly  no  fault  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson, 
whn«e  Wattrau-like  idylls  and  crisp  little  qua  in  to  ******  are?  neat 
and  finished  as  miniatures.  His  muse  is  suburban  in  tbc  Kaw 
that  it  exhales  thfl  country  in  ilie  town.  A  frequenter  »< 
libraries  anil  museums,  he  has  made  a  museum-library  of  bii 
own  ;  one  of  old-world  bric-a-brac,  and  of  old-world  curiosities 
o|  literature,  shedding  a  faint  odour  of  pot-pourri.  Such  a 
i;n|!ri'tioii  i*  ooitmllj  artificial;  r.  t;Iiiiiuiui  is  derived  trM 
the  post ;  its  compass  is  necessarily  narrow,  even  dilettante. 
Hut  the  dainty  handling:,  the  loving  reverence  for  his  (rinlcti, 
the  soothing  suggest!  venes  of  their  forms  are  nil  his  own — 

4  Tins  eraft  of  thine,  tho  mart  to  suit, 
la  too  rotincd — rexnoto — minute ; 
These  small  conceptions  can  but  fail ; 
'Twero  host  to  work  on  larger  scalo.' 

lie   maktt    the   Caliph  admonish   the   carver   and   the  fincU 
justifies  the  advice: — 

1  Hi  curved  it  tittper,  and  morn  plain  ; 

He  curved  it  llirico  utj  largo  again ; 
He  sold  it,  too,  for  thrice-  the  coat ; 
Ah  !  bul  the  Artist  that  was  lust  I* 


Mr.  Dohson  has  succeeded  l'raed,  but  he  has  not  folloiroi 
hira.  Both  write  vert-de-socie'tS.  Mr.  Dobson  *s  vers*  is  stronger 
and  more  thorough  j  his  genre  it  rather  cameo  than  filagree;  U 
is  less  of  a  butterfly  and  more  of  a  virtuoso;  and  his  mot 
one  of  picturesque  ghosts  ;  ol  history  goisamcrcd.  Tbroogb 
him  Learning  sccius  ^i-ndul,  am)  grace  learned;  while  a  refine- 
ment, not  a  languisbment  of  pathos,  senti mental i*e*  his  tone- 
As  he  sings  to  *  the  Unknown  13ust  iu  the  British  Museum '  vi 
one  who  **tep  by  step"  hod— 

"...  stumbled  thronpli 
lliin  Life-long  ,  .  •  task  of  living.' 


Far  better,  i*i  Rome  nooV  unknown. 
To  sloop  tor  once— and  souudJy, 

Thau  still  sarvivo  in  wistful  atone. 
Forgotten  more  tirofuuudly.1 


This  defines  the  range  of  his  fancy.      He  is  a  rescuer  of 
forgotten,  the   paladin   of  oblivion.     A   sedan-chair,  some 
I  fusion  in  a  mouldering  chronicle,  a  mildewed  missal,  a  n 
Jutinnnry  relic,  the  legend  on  a  sun-dial,  a  faded  letter,  a  nar*30- 
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less   portrait, 


-these   are   the  pressed  flower*  among  which   ho 

'  through  the  whole 
Bultiifl   Iflfi  *  human  i  wL1 

i  \c  does  mora  than  fill  up  the  gup* ;  he  cronies  the  void  which 
he  peoples.  Authors  Arc  his  servants,  not  masters,  as  be 
Attests  by  hit  apostrophe  to  a  bookworm, 

I  Mil  no  BMM  literal  v  nj>|n.rintor  ;  character  is  hi*  forte  ; 
whenever  he  touches  child-life  ho  is  delicious.  Hii  Miss 
Maries  and  Little  Blue  Ribbons  enable  him  to  win-j,  while 
caressing  rliiMlioud,  hit  tiny  shafts  of  satire  and  philosophy. 

'To  tho  on<l  Of  Tim.-  'twill  ho  still  Iho  name, 
For  the  Earth  tirbt  luughod  whexi  tho  children  c&raol ' 

OttC  distil  a  soft  melancholy,  as  in  the  *  Child-Musician:' — 

'  "  Make  room  fjr  a  tired  liltlu  Miow. 
Kind  God  I"  WM  Hi'1  lu*t  Unit  lie  nn\<V 

He  is  equally  at  Louie  with  the  spinster,  in  the  COmpAOj 

•  Of  maidens  loft  to  nurso  alone 
Dy»popsia  and  Despair*1 

°t  of  workaday  women  like  'The  Landlady:' — 

1  Wo  caul  mourn  much,  who  Iihvu  much  work  to  do ; 
jfoor  fir*  is  bright.     Thank  Gad,  I  have  ray  health.1 

^nd  he  Is  one  of  four  only  among  those  now  under  review  who 
?*»  never  employed  any  medium  but  verse;  no  wonder  that  it 
**  sso  perfectly  sympathetic  and  malleable. 

In  his  meaning — the    undercurrent  of  his  verse — there   is  a 
re*n  deeper  than 

1  Tho  little  groat,  the  infinite  small  thing 
That  rulod  tho  hour  whoa  Louis  (juiuze  was  king.' 

■He  genuinely  feels  that  the  world  is  a  phantasmagoria  where* 
°*-t4ire  and  human  nature  alone  continue  unsbilting  : — 

•So  with  the  rest.     "Who  will  may  truce 
Behind  the  new  each  elder  face 

1  ><iti:i.'tl  as  olearly  ; 
BoisjDO<  umueodBi  iim3  dub  rinds  -till. 
Our  world  in-ilny's  ns  good  or  ill. — 

As  cultured  (nearly) 
As  youre  was,  Horoco  !     You  alone 
UiiiiihU'IimI,  uuxiiut,  wb  huTe  not  kuown.* 


ere  inexorable,  law  prevails: — 
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I'll.  Mot  that  make*,  the  cosmic  All 

\  nun  1 1  m.  •honouod  cfassU; — 
Thut  bids  tbo  Gnat  to  tut  Uu  Siindl, 

Yet  lack  tliw  Small  to  oat ! ' 


md    constantly    to   *  The   Great   Un— 

f,  like  I  'i  D  by  tlir  nightingale's* 

r.   of  the  old  French  school  of  Villor*^ 


So    he   turns    pityingly   and    constantly    to   'The   Great   Un— 
benefited/  tolftClng  himself, 
sonic  of  *  Art  lor  Art*.' 

Mr.  Dohson  is  a  devotes 
He  revels  in  Ballade,  Rondel,  Rondeau,  Yillanellc,  dLsaino  an  *  \ 
(juatorxaine.     It   is  a  ptrfotu  dhnsmofl — the  povA  nm  •■  .1 
chess.     Mr.  VV.  Henley  has  essayed   it  with   success;   but  M  *"_ 
Aniliew  Lung,  who  Heals    it    meieU    as   u    giime,  and    out   as 
mhicln  for  emotion,   is  the  moat   finished   of  its  modern   pi 
fessors.     He  writes  these  things  as  he  would   write  Latin  a«t«| 
Greek  verse*.     VV*  confess  chat,  while  wo  admire  hi*  *ch-4r*  r 
like   skill   and   nimble   ingenuity,  a  little  of  it  £<*•*  .\  tang   W*a,y. 
As  we  read  Mr.  Lang's  *  Rallndes  in  Blue  China,'  we  seen    *o 
behold   t\    buy    blowing    sonp-bubblcs ;    they   are    cry*t»llira«-, 
prismatic  drop*,   trrtips  atquft  rotunda?;  the  illusion   is  perfied ; 
but  they  are   bubbles,  and  ol  soap,  alter  all.     Mr.  Ling   is   too 
riilliiird    and      ton     nirr    ;i    divrriiniiiaiuf      Ici      think    othefwJbsfl 
himself.     As  he  quotes  of   his  versos  'Ce   ne   *ont   point      <Jr 
ces  grands  vers  pompeux,  mais  de  petit*  vers.1      But  there      is 
a  difference  between   *ni;ill    ww  :md   prtry   \irw>,  anJ  wbeo* 
game  becomes  an  .i\m  ition   then   li  something  of  pctticx«»> 
about    it    that   cloys.     Still    there    is   a    true    pleasure    in      %he 
B&vlMtftBM  of  forn   which  distinguishes  Mi.  Lang.     Like     hi* 
'Primitive  Man,'  'when  he  spoke,  it  was  never  in  prose.' 

*  As,  to  tho  pi|>o,  with  rhythmic-  foci 

In  \.  1  himiu  ciM-ivurld  dance, 

Thosmiliin;  oooplcs  orosi  ascj  n 

hands,  anil  thou  in  lino  advOAOO, 
So,  to  tin  tc  fair  old  tun 
Thixnijdi  nil  thuir  wu/.u  of  tu-atnl 
The  I: 

Rotreut,  return,  and  oxe  they  lTee, 
Ono  moment  pause  in  panting  row. 
And  acem  to  any. — '*  Vt*  plaudit*  :  "' 

or  finally,  as  an  epitaph  on  bis  own  p*ribrmMKJM — 

*  Prince,  all  the  thiugK  that  tcaso  and  please, — 
P*JDO|  hop*,  vculfi.  I  :-:«es,  cheers,  ami  tear*,— 
What  are  they  but  such  tor*  as  these — 
Aldincs  Boduiiis,  Elzevirs  g  ' 
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Oar  excursion  over  HvbU  lead*  us  at  length  through  tlio 
honey- fields  of  the  Fantastic*,  where  Mr.  Thompson  Anil 
Mr.  Lo  Gallivnno  suck   their  drowsy  sweet*.     But  there  is  no 

OmpUtftOll      IfrtiM-rii      [I;,-      i»»i»  II::'      U -i  DM      i*     ill  fl  II  "l!'/' %       ifa 

superior.  Mr.  Thompson  has  thrown  himself  back  to  the 
Jacobean  and  Carolcan  age — to  Donne,  to  Quark's,  Herbert, 
Suckling,  Withers,  and  more  especially  to  Craihaw,  whom  ho 
resembles  in  mood  as  in  diction  ;  a  sort  of  spiritual  sumptuous- 
/vw,  a  kind  of  srriprural  pag*nUm  pervade  him,  while  li* 
vocabulary  is  over-inlaid  with  *  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.'  Hut 
be  is  more  than  an  imitator;  be  lives  the  mental  life  of  his 
period.  Of  course  his  theme  is  monotonous;  Nature  is  for 
him  a  treasury  of  emblems  and  love  an  ecstasy  of  the  soul.  Yet 
ISO  on*  can  deny  him  emotion,  pure,  if  lackadaisical,  and 
luxuriance,  perhaps  over-luxuriance,  of  melody.  Were  wc  to 
light  on  such  choric  chaos  as — 

*  Hearken,  my  chant,  'tis 

Ait  a  Bacchante '«, 
A  grspo-spurl.  a  viuo-Bplasli,  a  tossed  In**,  flown  vuunt  'lis,* 

in  isolation,  or  such  extravagances  as — 

'Tolty  with  thine  October  tankard/ 
•  Ilubigiuous  will)  tho  glorious  gules  of  a  glowing  rust/ 
or — 

•  To  frot  her  whito  flcah  through.' 

•  Clings  Heaven's  porter  by  tho  wings/ 

«ir,  in  his  last  volume, — 

'  God  took  a  lit  of  Paradise- win <1. 
A  dip  of  csjrnle  weather,' 

«tscli     detached     wotds     as     'rondure,'    'strook,'    *  pcrduring,' 
'  rdornaate,*  *  inter-particled/  *  temerarious,'  'congener/  *  imper- 
forate,1 *  ncscieniuess,'  *  cot-rival,'  '  trepidant ' ;  such  exceptional 
••xpressions  as  'a  brown   agaric,' such   an  exceptional   BfiCOOtaV 
•aflssysv— 

•Open  wide  thy  gatus,  0  Virgin. 
Thst  tho  King  may  t*ntt>r  thee ! 
At  all  gab*  tho  clang >«w  gurgo  in, 
Qodf  ]>abnUiaont  lightens,  soc! ' 

——it  would  be  easy  to  make  merry  over  the  *  rash  lustihood'  of 
His  'young  powers.'  But,  rccopnixing  his  restrictions  and 
I  itrrmry  dascstot,  srtj  piwiss  to  emphasize  his  welcome  aloofness 
*roxn  the  *  Tenth  Muse,'  and  his  remarkable  faculty  of,  as  it 
>*rre,  brocading  bis  own  inner  life.  His  '  added  braveries*  aw 
«aft*n  pompon^   but  th*y  ars  not  parvtwu*     He  \%  tvA  aYwa^a 
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accurate  in  his  revived  phraseology,  iu  when  be  accentuates 
the  antepenultimate  of  'revenue,'  nor  unfailingly  faithful  to  bis 
adopted  stylo,  as  when,  in  his  last  book,  he  most  inappropriately 
copies  Mr,  Kipling: — 

'  ClaugiDg  up  beyond  Cathay ; 
For  tho  great  earthquaking  sunrise  rolling  up  beyond  Cathay.' 

but  thc:rc  is  nothing  insignificant  in  bis  verse.  Indeed,  staous 
like— 

1  Nothing  logins  and  notbiug  ends 
That  is  not  paid  with  iiioau  ; 
For  we  are  born  in  other's  pain, 
And  perish  in  our  own.' 
or — 

4  Heaven,  which  mau's  generation*  draw, 
Nor  deviates  into  replicas, 
Must  of  as  deep  diversity 
In  jndgnicnt  as  creation  he.' 

dwell  in  the  mind  as  well  as  in  the  memory.     N  i  iking  tbouflbts 
and  fancies  are  rife,  some  of  ihem   recalling   K  Ebcti 

re- adaptation  of  ancient  imagery.     We  will  pluck  a  bunch:— 

• .  .  .  .  Sco  bow  there 
The  cowled  night  kneels  on  tho  Eastern  finnctnary-stair.* 

'  Deep  in  iny  heart  subsides  the  infrequent  won). 
Ami  tLore  dies  skwly  throbbing  like  a  wouuilud  bird.1 
*  And  foel  tho  priniul  ^ox  of  heaven  and  poetry.* 

1  This  moment  is  a  statue  unto  Love 
Carved  from  a  fair  whit©  silence.* 
* .  .  .  .  God  laid  His  Angers  on  the  ivories 
Of  her  pore  members,  as  on  smoothed  keys, 
Aud  thoro  outhrcsthed  her  spirit's  hurmouioc* 

1  Upon  tho  heavy  blossom  of  hor  lips 
Hongs  tho  hoc  Musing.' 

4  Liko  pent  children,  vory  wistful, 
That  below  a  playmate  see,* 

None  of  these  are  mere  conceits;   they  have  substance;  and 
although  he  might  with  advantage  heed  bis  own  warning — 

4  Whero  a  sweetness  is  cnmplote, 
Add  not  fiwtxtU  unto  tho  sw.-n  | ' 

and  is  prone  to  4  overscroll  with  fancies  the  loved  prison-wall* 
we   arc  gratefully   willing    to  forgive  and   remember.     Wry 
touching,  too,  arc  his  fcvrpocmi  on  children,  especially  one  4To 
Monica  thought  dying" — wV»o  VwoeA — 
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•  But  fimliuli  things  toy  dead,  iny  dead ! 
Littla  and  langhable.' 

lile  his  description  of  a  high-soulcd  woman  as  one  'envious 
•'Mi  good     it  a  fine  phrase.     Robust,   in   tunr  with  man 
lititnnt,  Mr.  Thompson  will   never   be,  but    neither    will    he 
rrr  lw  blatant,  or  servile,  or  ignoble. 

Of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne — also  n  Fantastic — wc  shall  say  little. 
[o  has  a  vague,  and  wr  regret  it.  Mr.  Watson's  pose  is  that 
'  the*  wounded  Titan,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne**,  that  ol  the  slighted 
jmiIIo.  There  is  a  nauseous  tinge  about  him  of  ihe  visible 
blush  unseen.'  In  his  *  epistle  dedicatory'  he  complains  that 
bee-far  in  reminds  him  *  of  a  publisher's,  and  that  his  fate  is 
>  'dreaxn  like  mad,  love  like  tinder,  aspire  like  a  star-struck 
loth/  only  to  *hive  little  lyrics  and  sell  to  a  publisher  for 
ftirtjr  pieces  of  silver/  The  retort  of  'Why  then  publish?1  it 
bvious,  and  frankly  wc  think  the  price  named  excessive.  It 
i  nearly  as  much  as  the  sophist  Prodicus  extorted  from  the 
Diana,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  apes  Keats,  and  disgraces  him 
y  rant  and  frippery  that  befit  a  third-mtc  actor"  or  a  second - 
and  propcity-monger ;  his  frenzies  arc  those  of  a  penny-reading 
'-■I'. ■;  ;  he  gushes  over  a  picked  blossom;  lie  is  a  mass  of 
•  affectations.  And  then  wo  arc  regaled  with  that  atrocious 
"1-night  (after  the  Norwegian  of  Ilosencrantz  Johnson)/ 
*<i  its  *  the  warm  dark  kiss  that  only  night  may  see;'  and 
ssssttd  OH  '  Norra'a  hair*  with  its  abominable 


4  0  thy  body,  awotit  awcot  body. 

Let  mo  drink  and  drink  and  drink !  * 


Wa  have  waded  through  him  all.  His  erotics  arc  the  very 
Orst,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal ;  perhaps  they  find  readers* 
»  Southend  Pier?  In  Mr.  Dobson's  'Lines  to  a  Stupid 
icrtore'  occurs  a  seasonable  stanza — 

1  Wao  glial!  ioaido  whoroeecd  is  sown? 
Maybe  soxno  priceless  goioa  was  blown 
To  thin  unwholesome  tnarish.* 

*  Mm  be! '      At  any  rate  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  talent  enough 
Imow  better.     His  'Frost  Fancy  ' — 

'  Summer  gone,  winter  here ; 
Ways  are  white,  stars  are  clear; 
And  the  sun,  a  ruddy  boy. 

All  day  eliding, 
While  at  night  the  stars  appear 
Like  skaters  gliding 
On  a  more,' 
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*  And  tie  grasshopper,  jKinjlied  QpOD  li in  Maik', 
Loud  dronoa  his  fairy  throshing-wbool,' 

are  evidences  of  our  contention  in  liis  favour.     Let  him  lay  * 
Co  heart. 

Vet  another  of  these  Fantastic*  claims  our  attention. 

Mr.  Davidson,  though  abler  and  wilder,  is  it)  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Le  GftUienne  J   he  has  indited  nn   album-vert*  on  *  HeipM 
Joyce  Le  Gallienne/  nnd  there  is,   so   to  speak,  a  general  *  Le 
<"»;illii'tmci[\  '  about  him  ;   hut  he   is  much  mnrw  inventive  snd 
virile,  less  puling  and  hectic.     Still  he  is  one   of  that  brotber- 
hood  whose   note   is  constantly   maudlin   and   bizurrt.     H 
will  not  discard  the  'star-struck  moth."     His  attitude  COM 
the  commonplace,  but  it   repeatedly  suggests   the   bearing 
parvettu,  either  cringing  or  regressive.     He  likens  the  rood 
and   evil   in  a   man   to   two  spirits   riding  a  double  btcj 
which  for  the  exigencies  of  palpitating  actuality,  and  rhyme,  he 
styles  a  '  bike  ' ;  he  sums  up  materialism  -is — 

iTho  earth,  a  flying  tumour,  wcuds 

Through  6 pace  all  blotched  and  Mown, 
With  suu.s  mul  uorldn.  with  odd*  and  cauls 
Of  systems  seamed  and  sewn.* 

He  tells  how  'the  thundering  scherzo  crashes  d*v*;  ne 
prates  of  'smouldering  lilies  unconsumctl  ;'  the  milky  «u 
is  for  him  *  Heaven's  high  Watltag  Street;*  he  teerns  wi*b 
far-fctched  assumptions,  he  struts  in  cleverness;  and  he  hu 
ransacked  new  dictionariex  for  old  words  such  as  *  pickeering,' 
&dup,'  '  venncis,'  *  Krakcn/  *  snow-happed/  *  watchct,'  'anow<* 
and  clarigold.'  Wfl  cmnfatl  to  feeling  like  the  townsman  *fao 
beholds  the  escaped  and  passionate  nun  in  bis  striking  bsliad 
— *  Ho  thought  her  some  fant.isiie  mask/  Nevertheless,  he 
does  try  to  see  life  as  it  is,  and  poeticize  it.  He  docs  feel  lh« 
'London's  a  darkling  cell  where  men  go  mad,*  he  !>*• 
written  of  the  daisy,  •()  humnnest  of  flowers  that  grow/  a»d 
bis  perplexed  pondering?  can  at  times  dorl  their  tragedy  qacefr- 
lines*  or  pasteboard  passion,  and  be  moie  straightforward >— 

*  Ah,  you  anochroniete! 
Ton  poets  !      It  is  you, 
Villi  mellow  purple  mint* 
That  shad*  tho  dreary  view 
Of  bfc,  a  naked  precipice 

Overhanging  death's  dot  p  sea.' 

But,  In  the  main,  there  Is  coo  much  chaos  of  nun-signifif*01 
*u>ond  and  fury  '  for  hi*  belter  tiuugi  u>  em«T%t%  the  terms  rf 
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All  *rt«,  the  allusions  of  all  times,  ibe  problems  of  nil  journalism 
an?  mixed  and  frothed  and  stirred  together  in  a  miscellaneous 
hotch-potch,  whose  steam  is  mistiness,  and  whose  gross,  acrid 
tiarour  too  often  smacks  of  braggart  brutality.  Modern  lifn  is 
not  to  be  dished  up  by  such  a  tang  as  *  The  still-voice  culture 
and  the  Slogan  Art.'     We  iVnr  thai  bit  own  song  is  true : — 

*  We  jonrnaliflU,  haughty  though  hipped. 
Are  call iog  onr  calling  names.' 

It  is  rery  hard   for  the  press-man  horn,  liowt-irt  Uutttttdi  to 

♦nter  too  kingdom  of  poetry. 

It  Is  a  relief  to  seek  shelter  in  the  sequestered  avenues  of 
Mrs.  .Moynell's  poetry,  mystic,  severe,  and  intent;  the  relief 
mast  be  our  excuse  lor  inserting  our  review  of  it  here.  She 
irminrit  tit  of  Mr.  Henlev's  •  Visitor  ;*•  And  tl!  about  hording! 
an  old,  sweet  smell.'  But  her  absolute  subjectivity  precludes 
fier  from    being   as   effectual    as    she    may  become.     VW  will 

explain  ourselves  by  quoting  her  beautiful  'Lament'  'To  the 

fieJoidl  Dead  :  '— 

•Beloved,  thou  art  lilte  ft  tnue  tli.it.  Ufe  linger* 
Mapr  on  u 
Tiio  lime  ie  tliere,  tin.  fomi  «  I    nUi  U  lingers; 

0  tin  mi  hwentest  stasis, 
Where  is  thy  soul?     Thou  Uatt  V  tho  wind  and  rain. 

•  Eren  as  to  him  who  plaj*  that  idle  air, 
•  tus  a  melody, 

For  hie  own  soul  is' full  of  it,  eo,  my  fair, 

Dead  thou  (lost  livu  in  mo, 
And  all  thin  lonely  soul  is  full  of  theo. 

•  Tlinii  *ong  of  songs! — Dot  Dfflafe  ft*  bolbTI 

Unto  the  outward  ear ; 
My  niirit  flings  slice  inly  everrnoro, 

Thy  falls  Tritli  tcarou  tcur. 
I  fail  for  ll  i  i     thou  art  too  mi cet,  loo  dear.' 

.T  lie  metaphysical  predominates  and  cramps  the  flow.  This 
**-*e»  of  petvwal  in  impersonal  PxistMlCfl  is  a  favourite  with  the 
^Mthor.      We  meet  it  again  in  '  Parted  ; '   but  when  the  rein  ol 

'^tis    philosophic    myvitrism    is    relaxed,    her    DOODU    gain    in 
**>adoin  and  clearness,  while  her  sweet  and  high  timbre  loses 

**filhimz    either    of    loftiness    or   tunefulness.     The    lines,    for 

Example,   'To  a  Poet/  the  'Song  of  the  Night  at  Daybreak,'  a 

^^ooplet  like 

•  Only  a  summer'*  fate  of  n 
An. i  u  -.M.inuii ,.  tut   . i  teara, 

oear  oot   oor   criticism.     Mrs.   Meyncll    dwells    in   a   cloister- 
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garden  of  inner  voices ;  but  the  outward  voices  claim  oer 
interpretation  too.  She  secludes  herself  from  the  rostidiur 
crowd  whose  mndne&s  she  could  solve  and  heal.  We  trust  tb* 
will  not  take  this  counsel  amiss;  it  is  proffered  humbW  ;  fes 
we  recognise  to  the  full  her  high  vocation.  Neither  she  dcc 
Mr.  Hridgcs,  nor,  in  a  sense,  Mr.  Dobson,  ought  to  be  sttlw 
*  minor  poets  '  at  all. 

Nor,  to  our  thinking,  ought  Mr.  Henley.     He  is  by  initiact 

a  poet,  not  calm,  serious,  nnd  austere,  like  the  first   two,  bat  is 

letsly    independent.      It    is    true    that    bis    trochaic    sod 

nnaprcstic  metres,  as  well  as  his  manner,  frequently  recall  1  Icior. 

indeed,  there  it  one  of  his  poems  ending  with 

*  And  the  Firth  us  with  laughter  dimplos, — 
I  would  it  woro  doop  oTcr  mo," 

That  seems  a  direct  transference  from  ■  Icu  wiinsch'  er  scliosv 
rnich  todt.'      Out  he  has  applied  this  hi  inner  to  uiodcrn  thiols 
— even  cbimncy-pots — with    a    nervous    impressionist   realism 
fh.it  v*c  find  in  no  other  English  verse-writer.      He  has  * 
little,  but  it  is  all  excellent;  inspiriting  even  when  pessimistic 
We  shall  cite  as  a  general  illustration  his  address  *  To  H.  L  v 

•  A  Child, 

Curious  nnd  innocent, 
Slips  from  his  Nurse,  and  rejoicing 
Locos  himself  iu  the  Fair. 
Thro1  the  jostle  and  diu 
Wandering,  ho  revels, 
Dreaming,  desiring,  possessing ; 

Till,  of  a  sudden, 
Tired  and  afraid,  he  l>chold* 

The  sordid  osKi'iublagu 

Just  uh  it  in:  and  hs  nius 

With  a  eol>  to  liirt  iiurvo 

(Lighting  at  last  on  him), 

And  in  hei  uiuthorly  himoai 
Cries  him  to  sleep. 

Thus  thro' tho  World, 

8ocing  and  feeling  and  knowing. 

Goes  Mau,  till  at  last. 

Tired  of  exporienco,  be  turns 

To  tho  friendly  and  comforting  breast 

Ofiheoldnui-Ac,  Death.' 

His  '  Rhymes  and  Rbvthms/'ln  Hospital/  arc  quite  suigtneri*1 
and  form  n  feverish  study  of  illness  impossible  in  prose;  rb* 
worth  summon  up  the  feelings,  so  that  one  realizes  the  drna 
the  tiesptir,  the  vigils,  the  hopes,  the  ww«v  ^  doctor* 
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xu  they  are  and  as  ther  seem.  Peruse  the  impression  of  an 
atnakeui[i£  alter  chlurufonn,  llie  [xtrtrail  of  the  Louse-surgeon, 
•bUrxJ  at  a  Jesuit,  sober  as  *  hymn/  or  of  the  patient  who  has 

Attempted  suicide,  and  both  the  difficulty  ami  the  Ixddness  of 
wh#  attempt  .\r<-filivi<uie,     And  then  which  of  hU  contemporaries 

-oua  unite  scene  and  sensation  with  such  rivjdncs*  of 
^wocUtlon? — 

1  Loud  Iowa  the  ateer;  in  the  folly wij 
Rooka  are  alert ;  sad  the  broofce 
Gurglo  and  tinkle  end  trill    Thro'  the  gloaming, 
Under  the  rare,  ah j  stars. 
Bo/  and  girl  wander 
Dreaming  in  dartwesst  asd  dew.* 


*  A  rash  of  i 

Of  jostling  ligkte 
Of  hurtling, 
Of  racing 

He  is  indeed  cxceptMsYsB* 
freeturo  both  of  aniraar*  t 
«ound  of — 

'Drrppfahr, 

Koogb 

Liko  the  SBSBsHxski  sssssl 

lu  the  infancy  afsxasna* 

summons  back  the  whoU  L   r 
Siting  '  at  the  barren  heave  of 
i* — 

1  Cloud-ahadow  anal 
Were  ewifl  os  tae 


'  A  sombre, 
Oftoeecd 


altitude   and 
the    very 


I,  of  a  cistern 
; ;  *  while  such  excerpt* 


And  among  tbe 
Goes  the  weat  at 


*  His  wise,  rare  aril*  is  i 

«  Bn  little  foe*  is  likr  a 
With  wrinkling  linos.' 


*^r«|  r  indicate  no  common  power  of 

**  metre  ami  iiuanc€8t  at  all   tiiaee 

*,*  the  Ballades  and  Sonnets,  where  tssfl 

14  barely   perceptible.     The  whole  of  tkie  tin/  rotame  is  all 

wiifc 


eartaiiitios.1 


His  command 

is  eapetiallT  so 

ttj  of  the  rhvme 
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•  A  laughing  thought,  a  golden  glcsza. 
A  hint  of  hidden  loveliness,' 

nnil  the  burden  of  its  lesson  is  that  lift* 

c  At  whatever  source  wo  drink  it. 
Art  off  km  or  hiih  or  i 

In  whatever  terms  wo  think  it, 
It  is  common  and  divine.' 

That  be  has  not  soaictl  higher,  that  he  seldom  breaks  loow 
from  the  peep-show  of  sensation,  is  the  consequent  of  this 
burden  ;  but  that  he  never  descends  below  his  own  level  is  no 
snuill  virtue.  He  probes  a  little  of  existence  keenly  ami  pro- 
foundly;  if,  like  a  diver,  he  rises  instantly  and  perforce  to  the 
snrfn.ee,  he  has  none  the  leas  fathomed  his  particle  of  the  depth. 
The  lesser  poets  must  now  cease  to  be  investigated,  arid  the 
least  demand  a  passing  mention.  Messrs.  Ash  by  Sterr*. 
Sims,  and  Clement  Scott  (we  class  them  by  priority  of  merit) 
have  thought  fit  to  publish  occasional  verse  that  has  appeared 
in  comic  papers.  We  shall  best  review  them  en  bloc  by  a  dim- 
in  their  own  style  which  has  not,  as  yet,  graced  the  columns 
either  of  fc  Punch  '  or  *  The  Referee  ; ' — 

*  Whouever  these  gentlemen  quit  tho  black  oity 
For  Margate,  for  Brighton,  »j>a  Wurman,  hill  Swiss, 

Tbrv  das*  off  (if  editors  order)  a  ditty— 
If  editors  publinL,  a  ditty  liko  this. 

*  Whenever  these  gentlemen  read  of  a  topi- 
A  typi-cal  vagrant  or  nuisance  or  bliss, 

They  dish  it  (if  editors  wink)  into  ■  copy,"— 
If  editors  wish  it,  in  "  copy"  like  this. 

*  Whenever  these  gentlemen  think  a  thing  grotty. 
Bo  t  garden,  or  Christmas,  or  turnpenny  miss, 

Tboy  say  so  (if  paid)  in  a  duck  of  a  ditty. — 
If  HGiitiinrmt'e  cheap,  in  a  ditty  like  this. 

*  Bnt  whenever  their  editor*  quit  tho  black  city, 
Oh !     These  gentlemen,  reckless  of  praise  or  of  hiss. 

Sit  .iiul  scribble  a  do^giul  of  nothing,— a  ditty, — 
If  tho  printer's  imp  lets  thorn,  a  ditty  liko  this/ 

Mr.  Traill  is  of  a  much  superior  calibre — a  political  satw-rj/; 
who  is  always  neat  and  never  gaudy — an  epigrammatic  essa-j* "<*• 
in  verse  ;  designed   in  bis  own  words  *  To  sing:,  not  CTC*k— br 
swan,  and  not  for  frog;.*     Are  not  his  polemics  written  in  tie 
book  of  the  €  Saturday   Review'?     As  for  his  parodies,  law 
dlow   the  old-fashioned  lines  of  4  Rejected   Addresses,'  ai 
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they   are  as  far  in  advance  of  the  '  Ron   Gaultlcr   Ballads  *  a* 
A? toun  was  of  hi*  collaborator. 


, 


4  When  ■  looa  "  '0  bm  used  ami  "  aboou  ■  aud  "  spoon," 
And  "stiW  sounded  "  stiver*"; 
Pity  tho  bard  reduced  to  -  coon," 
And  left  alo&o  with  w  liver  !  ■ ' 


But  what,  finally,  are  we  to  say  of  the  poet  laureate?  We 
are  reminded  of  a  story  about  Cherubini  at  a  firit  rehearsal  of 
his  jrapiTs  opera.  *  MaU,  Maestro,  row  ne  dites  riot*  was 
Hahrvy  s  exclamation  at  the  master's  silenre.  •  A*i  emw  must,* 
was  the  dry  rejoinder.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Austin  has  said 
nothing,  though  he  baa  said  it  nicely.  *  A  Dialogue  at  Fiesole' 
is  like  nxi  extract  from  *  Friends  in  Council  '  done  into  iambics* 
bat  it  contains  a  pretty  passage  : — 

*  Look  when  the  vines  are  linking  hands,  and  soetn 
As  pausing  from  tho  dance  of  eprieg,  .  . 

And  in  'Outside  the  Village  Church  *  occurs— 

*Is*w, 

F         Beyond  the  pasture's  withered  bout*. 
Upstanding  hop,  ixvumbeut  fleece. 
And  shaavr*  of  wheat  like  waathtrrad  tVnts, 
A  twilight  bivouac  of  peace.* 
1  Stillness,*  too,  Is  a  suggestive  echo.     So  is, 
' .  .  -  a  something  subtle  all  around 
Came  floating  on  tho  rising  dew, 
And  sweetness  took  the  place  of  sound.' 

(Indeed,  his  feeling  for  effect  in  landscape  is  much  beyond  hi* 
power  of  reflection.  His  philosophaateTing  or  martial  strains 
are  at  beat  neutral,  constantly  insignificant  in  the  extreme. 
He  seems  to  us  a  ladylike  painter  in  water-colours  ;  and  of  his 
work  as  a  whole,  judged  by  any  stern  criterion,  we  are  obliged 
to  repeat  his  own  words  in  '  A  Woman's  Apology :  * — 

1  Tis  only  tho  barren  breakers  that  bellow  on  barrel  shore, 
Tia  only  tlie  braggart  thunders  that  rumble  aud  rage  and  roar ; 
Like  a  wave  is  thu  love  that  babble*.* 

It  would  be  unfair  to  look  for  great  poetry  from  minor  poets ; 
it  is  only  when  they  are  arrogant  that  we  have  felt  mercy  to  be 
misplaced.  And  we  have  found  in  thrm  much  more  than 
expected  ;  not  an  immensity,  but,  in  five  instances  at  least,  a 
true  intensity  of  talent.  Though  Hippnrren*  b*»  condemned  by 
the  sanitary  surveyor,  and    the   muses    have  been  *tm^«stvtVC<< 
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TACted    from    their   dismantled    temple    to    hob-nob    with   the 
|iii\Mol(igist  and  the  photographer,  they   will  not  always  remain 
■hrinkingly    self-conscious;   taey  will  revert    to  thair   an 
splendour ;  diffusion  is  the  order  of  the  day,    but  reaction  is 
also  a  law  of  nature. 

The  performance  of  our  minor  poets  has  been  manifold.  It 
leaves  us  dissatisfied  even  where  we  admire;  impatient,  t»0- 
wildcrcd,  expectant  in  an  atmosphere  of  intermezzo.  Wt 
wpdi  to  sit  waiting  in  the  vast  theatre  of  art.  The  tfcOM  is 
erowded.  There  is  a  sing-song  of  prelude;  the  orchestra  are 
aimlessly  fttttmbg  their  instruments.  Rut,  instead  of  the 
castomarv  curtain,  hangs  a  hugo  sheet  of  looking-glass  that 
mirrors  the  refracted  lights,  the  motley  decorations,  the  self- 
regarding  multitude.  Ever  and  anon,  through  tome  m 
window,  steals  a  welcome  breath  of  the  summer  night,  waftiue 
a  dull  murmur  of  the  babel  beyond;  there  is  even  the  reflection 
of  a  star  on  that  mimic  reduplication  of  the  scene; — a  scene 
gladly  mistaken  by  some,  especially  the  critics,  for  the  drams 
itself.  But  all  the  while  we  are  aware  that  the  real  play  is 
behind.  The  prompter*!  bell  will  ring;  the  glass  cumin  will 
rise;  and  the  half-heard  outer  life,  the  hall-felt  inner  life  vflJ 
be  set  on  the  stage  by  a  master-hand.  The  audience  itself 
holds  the  germ  of  the  play;  and  the  first  to  realize  that 
audience  will  he  the  commanding  poet  of  the  future. 
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ABT.  III. — 1.  Ilitioirc  Central*  de  Paris.  La  Bastille.  Ilistoire 
ft  Description  dts  Bdtiments — Admin. xfmricn — Regime  de  la 
Prison — IMncmcnU  historiqucs.  I'.u  Icraand  Bournom 
Fab,  1893. 

t.  Archives   de    /<i  Basti/te.       Documents   in  J  J  its    recucillis  *t 

EbMSdi  par  Prancoii  Rflr*!non,  Conservnteur-ndjoint  a  la 
ibUoCh&qu  do  rArscnal.    Tome*  I.— XVII.     Paris,  I 

WE  have  nt  length  all  the  material*  before  us  for  a  complete 
history  of  the  Bastille,  which  it  is  not  a  little  singula* 
should  have  been  wanting  until  quite  a  recent  period.     Under 
the    old    r/tjime   the   subject    was   a  dangerous   one    to    touch, 
«nd   the  publication   of  the  fictitious  narratives  of  Linguet  ami 
Lstudc   WHS   in   itself  «i  symptom  of  the   giowiug   freedom  of 
v'bt    and  action   which  culminated  in  the  revolution.     At 
ibe  storming   of  the  Bastille  its  muniments  were   dispersed — 
many  of  them   were  wanton! v  destroyed,  others  became  a  pr'\v 
to  the  industrious  pillage  o\  antiquarians ;  others,  which   had 
fallen  Into   indifferent  lands  (:is  the   people,  we  are  told,  were 
then  tolerably  honest),  were  given  up  to  a  Commission  whoso 
pftMBbed   reproduction  of  tbeir   contents  w;u  but    one  of   the 
many  abandoned  projects  of  that  turbulent  time.     Under  the 
pressure  of  more  ticitiog  events  interest  in  the  Bastille  com- 
pletely died  out.    Its  ruins  were  removed,  all  trace  of  its  site  obli- 
Crated,  its  records  Lad  disupjH*nredt  it*  very  ground-plan  was  si> 
hopelessly  lost  that  Carl  vie,  searched  vainly  for  an   intelligible 
Account  of  it.      Now  all  is  restored  to  us  in  the  volumes  of  M. 
Hnvsisson  and  M.  Bournon,  and  we  have  an  embarrassing  wealth 
°*~  original  documents  and  of  connected  history,  illustrated  by 
pl.ir.s  of  the  fortress  at  different  periods,  and  enlightened  by  the 
***sjct  and  ample  knowledge  of  French  history  which  each  of 
*ui?  authors  before  ns  brings  to  his  task. 

li   M.   Uournon's  handsome  (olio  is  a  fair  specimen  of   the 
•^He-s,  issued  under  the  title  of  '  I  f  istnin-  Oenerale  <le  Parts,1  by 
Jl»«s  rid i lite  Parisienne,  wo  must  heartily  congrntulatcthot  aupust 
.K-Hly  on  so  admirable  a  performance  oi  a  patriotic  task.     Alike 
10  style  and  beauty  of  its  plates  and   printing,  in  the  com- 
neas  of  its  idea  and  caccution,  in  the  richness  and  variety 
T>?   the  notes,  ami   the  yiects  Justificative*  with  which    it    is    so 
£*l.v  famished,  and  lastly*  in  the  moderate  cost  at  which  it  is 
•applied.  M.  Boumon's  volume  is  truly  a  model  of  what  such  a 
history  ought  to  be.     Nor  is  M.  Havaisson's  work  less  praise- 
worthy, if  Ipsa  outwardly  attractive.      Not   only  from  the  closet 
[°f  the  Arsenal  Library,  whence   the  first  batch  of  police  reports 
[*as  unearthed,  but  from  every  available  quarter,  including  001 
Vol.  188.— Ito.  S72.  '  *  U  EnglisU 


Knglish  national  archives,  M.  Ravaissnn  has  pothered  materials 
beretuloro  unpublished  which  cast  a  flo<»d  of  light  upon  tb* 
great  Ficuuh  jmIkhi,  until  he  has  filled  the  seventeen  Urge 
octavos  now  before  us.  The  papers  relating  to  a  sp-ehl 
criminal  or  series  of  crimes  are  occasionally  grouped  together, 
although  chronological  order  is  as  far  as  possible  nbserTed; 
each  special  period  is  introduced  by  a  Preface,  sometimes 
of  exceptional  merit;  OOSruWued  hut  lucid  note*  clear  up  vtut 
might  otherwise  be  obscure;  and  of  the  hundreds  of  names 
incidental!  v  mentioned  hardly  one  fails  of  its  brief  but  adeiunu- 
account.  We  very  gratefully  and  cordially  offer  our  tbanJu  Ifaf 
the  unsparing  labour  which  has  so  largely  helped  to  1  • 
task. 

i  I  <  first  result  of  the  study  of  these  authentic  document*  it 
the  explosion  of  many  traditional  misrepresentations.  Trr 
Bastille   was  not   a  place  in  which   exceptional   cruelties  werr 

Sraetised,   nor    where   prisoner*    were    confined    in     loathwrru- 
ungcons,  or  left  to  perish  in  dark  oubliettes.     In  a  history  which 
stretches  over  four  centuries  ami  a  half — during  a  large  p1 
of  which  theories  of  prison  discipline  prevailed  v. 
from  those  of  our  own  day— there  are  of  course  some  larneuulil* 
pages.     Instances  of  individual  oppression,  cute  .*iom 

overlooked,  victims  of  harsh  discipline  und  uniclenting  dW 
]»'»t  ism,  will  meet  us.  Torture  here  as  elsewhere  was  resorted  to 
in  the  effort  to  Wring  out  the  truth  from  atrocious  crimLrul* 
But  such  examples  of  severity  and  oppression  are  not  propof* 
tionately  more  numerous  in  the  Bastille  than  in  other  prisons. 
The  fabled  oubtiette*  have  lieen  shown  in  most  instances  * 
have  been  icc-bouses  or  cellars ;  and  many  circumstantiilli 
recorded  fantasies  have  faded,  like  the  killing  of  PelissW* 
snider,  before  tho  keen  light  of  modern  critical  iiirettigmtios 
The  privations  L&tude  asserted  he  had  enduied  arc  now  cUssW, 
with  the  complaints  of  his  fellow-sufferer  Liuguct,  as  the 
calumnies  of  angry  men  eager  for  notoriety ;  and  alike  for  U> 
sufficiency  of  its  provision  lor  the  prisoners'  wants  and  ford* 
humanity  of  its  gaolers,  the  Bastille  merits  an  honourable 
mention  amongst  the  French  kings'  houses. 

Yet,  although  more  accurate  knowledge  has  dispelled  tn*n* 
fables  respecting  confinement  in  the  Bastille,  public  sent; 
did  not  err  in  identifying  it  with  the  absolutism  of  the  b'ntru 
munarchy.  The  Bastille  was  in  truth  the  citadel  of  despotists. 
However  benevolent  or  indulgent  its  discipline  it  *'*s 
eminently  (he  King  a  house  %  to  which  those  were  scut  »I»ouj  ^ 
desireiJ  to  withdraw  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament,  «nd 
where  any  man  mignt  \>e  convvewd  *vthout  ri^ht  of  gaol  dciirw? 
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at  the  King  s  pleasure  or  that  of  his  ministers.  A  simple  I 
lUcacAct — they  were  signed  in  blank  .in J  could  be  filled  in  with 
any  name  as  required — was  sufficient  warrant  for  consigning 
any  French  tuhject  to  the  prison,  to  which  the  secrecy  of  the 
arrest  and  its  attendant  circumstances  lent  a  mysterious  terror. 
It  wns  generally  after  dark  when  prisoners  were  taken  to  the 
Bastille,  the  carriage  l>eing  sometimes  driven  by  a  circuitous 
rosjte  in  order  to  conceal  its  destination  ;  and  M  Bounoo 
qaotos  an  instance  in  which  a  prisoner  offered  a  turnkey  riln 
louts  to  tell  liiin  where  he  was  being  confined.  On  arrival  at 
the  gates  the  drawbridges  were  let  down,  and  tho  guard 
through  which  the  newcomer  passed  hid  their  faces  in  their 
bands  as  he  was  conducted  before  the  Governor.  Even  the 
scrupulous  examination  of  the  royal  warrant — for  admission 
was  only  granted  after  careful  investigation — increased  the  sense 
of  solemn  mystery,  which  was  also  iWercd  by  the  exactness  of 
the  inventory  drawn  up  of  the  prisoner's  effects,  the  rigorous 
search  of  his  person,  which  occasionally  Jed  to  scenes  of  de- 
pfanblfl  violence,  sod  the  severe  examination  of  the  prisoner 
on  oath,  which  preceded  his  introduction  to  his  solitary  cell. 
Xo  such  severity  was  practised  in  cases  of  correction  for  inis- 
4>*haviour,  but  with  criminals — and  the  term  then  embraced  a 
wide  category  of  offences  real  and  imaginary — the  most  common 
form  ol  ministerial  direction  to  the  Governor  was  that  he  should 
permit  do  living  soul  to  have  communication  with  the  new- 
comer, and  that  all  use  of  pens,  ink,  and  paper  should  be  abso- 
lutely denied  him.  Even  when  permission  to  take  exercise  in 
the  courtyard  was  granted,  the  prisoner  was  compelled  instantly 
to  hide  in  a  recess  every  time  that  another  person,  though  only 
a  passing  servant,  entered  the  yard.  Add  to  this  that  those 
detained  in  the  Bastille  were  frequently  arrested  under  feigned 
aames,  and  the  mystery  which  enclosed  them  became  im- 
penetrable. 

Noc    was    the   popular   imagination    less    inHarncd    by   the 

Xificant  silence  observed  by  those  who  were  released  from  the 
I  of  the  royal  prison.     In  obedience  to  the  King 's order  erery 
one  on  leaving  had  to   sign  a  solemn  obligation  to  speak  to  no 
•<e,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  about  the  prisoners  or  anything 
i  the  Bastille,  which  might  have  come  to  his  knowledge. 
When  a  death  occurred — and  from  various  causes  such  an  event 
»u  but  too  frequent — it  was  carefully  hushed  up,  the  funeral 
obsequies  were  performed  by  night,  and  the   burial  frequently 
*gi*tered  under  «  supposititious  name.    Xo  stranger  was  allowed 
ll  the  puce— a  rale  to  which  but  one  exception  it  wcotAee^ 
«tu  l'cter  the  Great  being  refused   admission.     Men  vfMtta  «A 
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it  with  bated  breath,  as  of  n  forbidden  topic,  until  it  passed  into 
a  proverb  that  it  was  safer  to  be  silent  than  to  talk  <\ 
Haatillc  :  and  the  historians  of  Paris  were  pointedly  bri 
their  accounts,  as  witness  the  following  DOtiOfl  of  it  by  Sunte 
Foix  : — 'The  Bastille  is  a  castle,  which  without  Mag  strong, ii 
one  of  the  most  formidable  in  Eurujie,  and  of  which  I  will  **; 
nothing.' 

We  do  not  propose  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  construction 
of  the  buildings  or  upon  the  manner  of  administration  of  thr 
Bastille.  Original  J  v  a  small  fort  designed  to  defend  the  rive; 
at  the  point  where  it  enters  Paris  against  the  incursions  of  thr 
Knglish,  when  Charles  \  .  began  to  fortify  the  city  with  a  wall, 
ihp  position  became  an  important  one,  and  additional  tower* 
Wi  n  added  until  there  were  eight  of  thorn  ranged  on  opposite 
sides  of  an  irregular  parallelogram,  protected  by  thick  con* 
necting  walls,  by  an  enceinte  flanked  with  bastions  and  border*} 
by  deep  ditches  which  were  filled  by  the  Seine  at  flood 
Although  the  citizens  contributed  largely  to  its  erection  thf 
Bastille  soon  became  part  of  the  royal  domains  and  a  sprcisi 
object  of  royal  care.  It  eaTly  acquired  high  prestige  as  the  kr; 
to  the  possession  of  the  capital. 

1  No  one,'  Bays  M.  Kaviugeoii,  '  dared  to  attack  it,  it  waa  held  to  In 
invulnerable.  80  tli*  first  cure  of  the  victors  was  to  boy  the  BsfttQte. 
Ordinarily  the  Governor,  who  had  paid  for  it,  sold  it  *t  Ibo  highest 
price,  and  thus  contrived  to  rcixabureo  bis  outlay.  "Whon  tljo  Frondo 
succumbed,  Louvii-re,  the  son  of  Broiiese],  sold  it  like  the  others; 
hut  he  wanted  the  pretence  of  a  siege  to  hide  bis  defection.  Tbtr 
besiegers  dared  nut  attack  it;  and  the  batteries  were  drawn  up 
of  rauRO.  In  all  capitals,  tho  fato  of  Ibo  town  Booms  limited  to 
special  point,  ami  iu  times  of  troublu  tho  seizure  of  that  puiul 
decides  the  fato  of  dynasties,  Tho  Baatilla  was  this  point  for 
Paris,  and  consequently  for  Franco.  The  master  of  tho  Bastilla 
wdb  tho  muster  of  the  country.'     (*  Archives/  i.  p.  ix.) 

In  its  twofold  character  of  fortress  and  prison  the  Hsstille 
presents  an  epitome  of  French  national  history*.  Among  its 
governors  will  be  found  the  names  of  .Sir  John  FalstsrT 
and  Lord  Willoughby  D'Eresby,  during  the  Kngliih  ocro- 
pation  ;  of  the  Due  de  Guise  under  Henry  111.,  and  of  bully 
under  the  Bearnais;  of  the  Marshals  Bassuuip&re,  VltT]  HM 
l'Hopital;  of  the  upstart  Due  de  Luynes  and  the  Due  de 
Luxembourg;  of  Si.  Mars  the  gaoler  of  the  Iron  Mas!.. 
Lftuncy  who  was  foully  massacred  when  the  Hsstille  was 
stormed.  Within  its  cells  Cardinal  ttalue  was  confined  before 
he  patted  to  the  horrible  retribution  at  Loches  of  eleven  years 
Ja    the   cage  of  his  own  Va\erAvcyrA\  *M  vvtw\  too,  was  the 
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prison    of  other    leading    victims   of    Louis    XL's    rci^n,    the 
Constable  St.   Pol  and    the  Due  d>»  Xnmoura.     The    proudest 
traditions  of  the    French  bar  .ire  represented   in    it* 
bg    tin-    iiri|]iiHiiniii<iii    :md    execution  of  Anne   du    Bourg  for 
boldly    upholding:    the    rights   of   conscience    and    liberty    of 
speech,  rsruJ   in   the  arrest  of  fifty  members  of  Parliament  with 
ilarlay    and    do    Thou,   whose    long    procession    was    followed 
by  the  hrnisons  of  their   fellow-citizens,  who  at.  rhe  tight  of 
so    humiliating    a    spectacle    could    not    restrain    their    tears.. 
PpQtfSJlsinU    and    JunsenisU — literally     bv    hundreds — bore    the 
sternest    penalties  of  its   disciplinr    rathe:    ilmn    open   by  one 
craven  word   the  doors  of  chambers   hallowed  by  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Bernard  Palissv  and  the  peaceful  study  of  Sacy  in 
translating  Holy  Writ  into  his  mother  tongue.     The  proudest 
rebel  and  the  meanest  criminal   in   turn  went  forth  to  execution 
through  its  gates;  not   infrequently  those  who  had  once  ruled 
the   prison   were  among    its   captives.      During  the  long  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  the  records  of  the   Bastille   furnish  a  connected 
iiittory   of  the  internal  administration  of  the  country,  and   at 
limes  it  was  filled  tn  overflowing.     Financiers  and  poisoners; 
«lissipated   nobles  and  dissolute  women  ;    duellists  and   insub- 
ordinate officers  in  either  arm  of  the  service;  forgers,  coiners, 
<{u:uk«,  sorcerers;    miscreants  of  every  shade  in   the  original 
sneaning  oi  that  baleful  epithet,  from  the  fanatic  assertor  that 
tljt   I\>|h_-   was  Antichrist  to  the  incautious  champion  who  v\~ 
ssggorutod  by  a  hair's  breadth  the  statutory  recognition  of  Papal 
Authority;  libellers  and  librarians,  the  authors  and   publishers 
«*1    writings    touching    r>fl    a    long    list    of  prohibited    subjects, 
SMacrc<l    and    profane;    a   sprinkling    of   madmen    and   swarms 
«»l    spies,    were    all    immured    In   its    lowers.     The    vindictive 
in  licence  of  Madame  dc  Pompadour  and  the  crime  of  spilling 
•»x>e  drop  of  the  sac  ml   Mood  of  an  anointed   king  are  amply 
illustrated    in    the   imprisonment    of   Latude    and    the    brutal 
< turn    inflicted    on    Damicns.      Whilst    the    milder    rule   of 
Louis   XVI.,   brought  out   into  strong  relief  by  the  courteous 
treatment  ■»!  Cardinal  dr  Rohan   under  suspicion  of  complicity 
*n  lit  of  the   Diamond    Necklace,    is    more    strikingly 

established    by   the   empty  chambers  of  the  Bastille,  in   which 
only  seven  prisoners  were  confined  at  the  moment  of  its  full 

Contemporary  records  have  rescued  from  oblivion  the  details 
*jf  two  incidents  of  prist <n  life  in  the  Bastille  under  Louis  XI 
The  first  describes  the  escape  of  Antoine  dc  Chabanncs,  CJomtc 
de  Dsmmartin,  which  is  recorded  with  the  picturesque  simplicity 
period.  It  relates  how  the  wile  of  Chabannes,  pinrug  at 
iirr  husband's  long   detention,   reproached  his  bastard  brotln-r 

with 
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with  the  supineness  of  the  Count's  retainers,  and  moved  him  fo- 
deroM  liinnrlf,  bod}  and  goodtj  to  effect  his  freedom.  Tilt 
?jlh  of  the  bastard  and  Voyau  to  the  prison ;  the  discussion  of 

filans  which  Chabauues  was  at  first  n  luCl&Ol  to  entertain  ;  the 
sx  discipline  of  the  gaolers,  save  one  who  was  despatched 
at  the  critical  moment  to  Saint  (ienevicve  lo  borrow  the 
prior's  Bible;  the  procuring  of  a  linn  from  the  official*  voder 
pretext  of  fishing  in  the  most;  the  discovert  of  a  Urge 
unbarred  window  in  one  of  the  towers,  which  made  Voyau 
exclaim,  *  Monscignrur,  GM  ii  on  our  side  ! ' ;  the  rash  attempt 
OD  a  monnlight  night  nnd  the  chance  dSfOOVOV  of  a  boat, 
which  no  one  had  had  the  forethought  to  provide,  moored  to 
the  further  side  of  the  moat, — are  all  vivid ly  described.  It  was 
midwinter  with  heavv  snow  and  hail,  and  bitter!)  odd,  bot 
Voynu  stripped  himself  naked  arid  plunged  into  the  water  to 
fob  li  tin-  ln>:it.  At  ho  was  breaking  through  its  chain  I 
a  window  in  the  Bastille  was  Opened,  and  he  had  tn  croi 
hurriedly  behind  the  boat's  side  to  escape  detection.  At  h 
the  craft  w ;ts  stcctcd  !»«■:»<  .it!i  t!,i  open  window,  and  one  etid 
the  cord  was  let  down  from  the  window  and  fastened  to  it ;  th 
bastard  and  Voyau,  who  bod  put  on  bis  clothes  again.  > 
mended  themselves  with  all  their  heart*  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  lb: 
rescue  was  completed.  The  Count  was  subsequently  rest 
CO  royal  favour,  and  ii  it  to  tlir  King*!   t<  Jran  le  C?ei 

that  ire  At  Endl rbCOd  for  these  details,  the  authenticity  *>|  * 
he  expressly  guarantee?. 

The  second  incident  concerns  the  imprisonment  ol  (ruiJltu  -miy 
de   Harancourt,  Bishop  of  Veidiiu,  and    the   Dor  i  i     Veinosntal 
The   Hiahop,  like  his  friend   (Cardinal   JJaluc,  had   invented  « 
special  cage  as  a  place  oi  punishment,  and  like  him,  too,  speor 

many  year*  in  suffering  of  hi*  own  devising,     Thooo  who  are 
curious  about  such  particulars  may  read  on  exact  »pc 
of  its  construction,  with  the  live  of  its  massive  and  dovetailed 
beams,  the   length  nnd   strength  of  its  iron  bands,  the  wi 
and  cost  of  the  materials  required,  and  the  wages  of  the  varxoi 
workmen   employed,   all    minutely    recorded   in    the  itaterccat 
wnt  in  by  the  Provost  of  Pari*  for  147$  to  the  royal  ire- 
The  expense  of  the  cnj;e  itself  and  of  preparing  a  room  i 
reception   amounted   to  3n7   livret  S  sola  and  3  denier*  pariiis 
It  bad  been  fixed  in  a  chamber  of  one  of  the  tower*  of  &e 
Raatidc  de  Saint   Anthoine   *   Paris,  in   front  of  the  gait 
the   which  cage,   says   the   document,  lias   been   placed  I         J 
detained    a    pfisoDM    by   the  King**   command,   the  nfc 
Lord   Bishop  of  Verdun.      In   this  receptacle,   y   feet   long 
8  wide,  and  7  feet  in   height,  the  unhappy  prelate  spent  eld 
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years,  and  was  then  released  with  n  gift  of  500  franc*.  A 
more  tragic  ending  closed  the  career  of  the  Due  dc  Nemours, 
whose-  terrible  sufferings — the  penalty  of  inexcusable  ingratitude 
.t:i  I  trerasi>n  seemed  mocked  by  the  outlay  allowed  in  rirtue  of 
his  lofty  rank.  Here  arc  some  of  tin*  items.  Jacques  !  lemon, 
glazier*  for  three  panes  of  white  gl&»«  put  iuto  the  torture 
chamber  of  the  Pastille.  JrliAii  Marchant,  PltHtm  [n  Paris, 
for  34  lengths  (irises)  of  matting  used  to  mat  all  round  the 
loom  in  which  the  Due  tie  N'emouia  lived,  and  for  29  ells 
and  a  half  of  baize  to  hinp  round  the  cage  within  which  the 
said  Duke  slept  at  8  sols  It  deniers  the  ell.  Andre  du  Cabas 
for  payments  to  masons  and  carpenter*  who  have  put  the 
tuiture  chamber  in  order  for  things  necessary.  Ic  is  singula: 
to  read  of  such  provision  for  a  prisoner  concerning  whom 
Louis  XI.  gave  express  order*  that  Ik-  ,hould  never  be  let  out 
of  his  cage  except  to  be  tortured,  that  he  should  be  racked 
screrely  to  make  bin  reread  his  lellow  conspirators  plainly, 
m  death  after  two  years  of  such  misery  in  the  Bastille 
he  enlorccd  by  appointing  a  packed  commission  for  his  trial. 
In  1584  a  second  Attempt  to  escape  from  the  Bastille  is 
The  prisoner,  a  Gascon  gentleman  named  du 
Killed  and  rubbed  a  cmirier  who  tv:t«t  i:iti\ing 
30,000  crowns  in  pearls  and  money  into  Italy.  His  accom- 
plices, two  common  soldiers,  were  hum;  in  the  market,  but 
their  lender,  the  most  guilty  of  the  party,  was  committal  to  the 
Bastille  with  special  charge  to  the  Governor  that  he  should 
treat  him  well,  Htm  weeks  or  more  of  confinement,  however, 
exhausted  du  .Mean it's  patience,  so  with  the  straw  from  his 
mattress  mid  such  wood  \*  he  could  collect  he  set  the  door 
of  his  cell  on  lire,  burst  through  and  along  the  corridor,  and 
arizing  the  rnpeofawell  in  the  courtyard,  one  end  of  which 
be  listened  to  the  wheel  ol  n  cannon,  let  himself  down  by  it 
into  ibe  nin:ii  Alilioiju'ii  tin  Mesail  bad  laDgthennl  the  well- 
rope  by  another  made  from  his  sheets  and  the  rest  of  his 
bed  COYerimr,  it  proved  too  short,  and  be  fell  upon  and  hung 
KtSpsaded    h\  tin     ihoolder   On    the    ipike  <«1  ->  v 'union-  grating. 

His  i  .  assistants,  who  look  him  back  to  his  cell, 

where  he  thenccJorth  was  more  carefully  guarded. 

Daring  the  stormy  days  when  the  League  was  master  of  Paris 
the  Bastille  witnessed  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in 
the  long  catalogue  of  its  prisoners.  In  the  year  15U0  BcY&ud 
■  «•  crime  was  beiritf  a  Protestant,  perished 
there  when  eighty  years  old,  *dc  miscrc,  necessity  et  inaovais 
trsitement*: — 

'  This  good  man/  adds  Piorro  dc  l'Estoilo,  4  lefl  mo,  on  his  deatli- 
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bed,  what  h«  called  Ids  philosopher'*  stone,  which  1  < 
■  skull  that  lapse  of  yearn  had  converted  to  stone,  with  another  sri 
which   ho  used  to  work  on  bin  productions :  these  two  stone*  are 
my  eabintt,  ami  I  love  and  ;  Da  carefully  m  memory  of  t 

good  old  greybeard,  whom  I  loved  and  aucc> mitcaI  io  hi*  nocewity, 
nnl,  indeed,  as  I  would,  1ml  us  best  I  aould,  Tim  mint  of  thi*  worthy 
man,  who  brought  mo  the  sail  stones,  returning  thither  on 
morrow,  to  boo  how  ho  wna,  found  that  ha  was  doad;  aud  Buosi  {the 
captain  of  tho  Castillo)  told  her  that  if  nhc  wished  to  boo  him  abo 
would  find  him  with  his  dogs  ou  the  rampart,  whither  ho  had  bad 
him  dragged  liko  a  dog  as  ho  was.'  ( Bournon,  *La  Baaiill*,' 
p.  115.) 

Under   the   rule  of  the   name   ruthless  Governor   there 
place   the   incarceration    of   the    Parliament  of    Paris,  already 
referred  to     Through  long-established  usage  the  highest  reaper; 
had  deservedly  enshrouded  this  august  tribunal,  and  ercn  the 
princes  of  the  blood    had  been  wont    to    lay    down    their    iWOfdl 
Miion    entering  the  Aascntblv  Hull,  ao  that  the  public   iodic  - 
natlon  was  unbounded,  when  Hussy  Lcclerr,  who  had  been  one 
of  its  subordinates,  marched  into  the  rhnmhei  al  the  head  of  an 
Armed  i.ilihli   tutl  ordered  the  immediate  registration  of  a decter 
releasing  all  Frenchmen  from  their  oath  ul    fidelity  to  the  King. 
*On  their  refusal   Hussy  began  to  read  out  the  name*  of  those 
he  intended   to  arrest,  beginning  with  Hnrlnv,  when  de  Thoo 
at    once    interrupted    hiui,   *  It    is   useless   to   read   any  more; 
we  are  all  ready  to  follow  our  chief.*      Descending  majeaticallv- 
irorn  their  seats,  clad   in  their  brilliant  robe*  of  office,  an 
wearing  (heir  caps  with  golden  labels,  these  representatives  o 
tho  Bupnini-  Courts  of  Justice  marched  two  and  two,  over  fin> 
in     number,    surrounded    by    soldiers,    to    the    HastiUc.       Tb» 
:.ti  luves  do  not  (rive  us  details  of  the  imprisonment  of  Harlan 
Monsieur  ,tud   SbdaUM   lit   Thou,  and   the   seventeen  of   tLesI 
colleagues    who    were    dctnined    in    custody.      It    was    H 
Lcclcrc'a  habit  to  extract   the  largest  possible  bribes  from  h 
prisoners — a  task  in  which  his  wife  sedulously  aided  bin*. 

*  Although  prisoners  had  orders  to  loava,'  says  one  authority,  *fb» 
did  not  go  until  it  was  tho  plcoauic  of  Monsciffncur  do  Buaey, 
whom,  in  addition  to  tho  three,  four,  or  five  crowns  ho  cxactod 
day  per  head,  it  wua  uuooasory  to  give  pourla  or  clmim*  of  gold 
Mi  lain  ' 


toe 


Amongst  the   original    documents    given    in    M.    Ron r no-  ^m 
Appendices  arc  two  complete  lists  ol  prisoners  detained  in  a* 
Bastille.     To   the   fust   of  these — the   earliest  of  such  r. 
known  to  be  in  exiatonco,   and   now  tirvt  published — the  cscii. 
jcctural  date  of  IGi.'J  has  been   affixed,  m\i\   a  number  of  nansvft* 
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on  it  are  marked  with  a  dark  cross,  which  is  supposed  to  indr 
cat*  that  they  wen?  detained  by  order  of  Cardinal  EUctelleC 
The  Marshals  Vitry  ami  BaamopMiTOk  tl»«  Count  de  Cnoeil, 
Sr.  de  Pleinvillc,  described  as  an  exploit  duuhla,  art?  thus  distin- 
guished. Of  tlio  other  filty  some  arc  accused  of  treason  against 
ihc  Stan-,  others  of  evil  designs  against  the  CudiOMj  the 
Marquis  d'Assigny,  under  sentence  of  death  which  ha«  been 
commuted  to  porpeUisl  imprlaooinaat ;  several  beuuiis  whose 
criroea  are  hoc  entered ;  a  couple  of  coiners  and  a  number  of 
toad  folk  figure  in  the  record,  which  also  contains  names  marked 
as,   VHtehant  <tiabk,  yrettrf  tHrawjuni,  rtcoitp 

'kerimej.     The  second  catalogue  na*  supplied  by  tin-  (Governor, 
'■    I  lestnaus,  in  1661  to  Colbert,  and   shows  that  all  the  Oftllf 
were  then  occupied.      The  causes  of  detention  are  very  I 
sod   include  some   we   should    hardly   MCfttOt  to   find    in    such 
company,  such  as  the  Vicar  of  Clichy,  a  madman,  who  shouts 
in  tbe  streets  to  stir  up  sedition;  a  mini  nanu  ■«!  Didicr,  who  annoys 
the  King,  and  calls  him  his  crony  ;  M.  de  Hornier,  who  behaves 
ill  to  his  mother  and  brothers,  ami  wants  to  kill  everybody  ,   and 
•M.  de  Cluzolles,  who  has  married  three  wives,  but  is  strongly 
tided   bi    tin-  quern    mother,       ('unapirators  of   every 
£T*de   naturally   find   a   place  in    the  State  prison,  as  well   as 
financiers  who  baTe  robbed  the  Treasury  in  a  thousand  ways. 
•  Viests    convicted    of    Lm piety    -  in     one    instance     Cardinal 
-^isaarin  has  quashed   the  proceedings  to  avoid   the  consequent 
i*«^n<l»l — appear  on  the  roll  as  well  as  a  whole  hatch  of  BjUettfl 
^riter*,   who   are    imprisoned  until    they  can   find  sureties   to 
>e»   responsible   for  their    behaviour.     This  class   henceforward 
imisbes  numerous  recruits  to  the  Bastille,  and   the  next  year 
ss  find  the  King  writing  a  general  order  to  Hesmaus  to  receive 
|H   the  unlicensed  yazcti«r$  the  Commissioners  of  Police  may 
Pud  I 
The   first   two   volumes   of  the  •Archives*   find    their   chirf 
terest    in  the  famous   trial  of   Foucquot,  the  Supcrintcndent- 
lencrnl  of  Finance,  upon  the  twofold  charge  of  peculation  and 
;b    treason.     The  story  might   serve  as  a  eiucial  instance  of 
instability  of  royal   favour  and  the  uncertainty   of  human 
■in***.     Prom  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power,  bob  the  pot- 
tion  of   almost    fabulous    wealth,    from    the   society    of   the 
unost  of  his  day  in  literature  and  in  character,  Foucquet  fell 
toot  a  moment's  warning  into  a  prison  where  he   spent  oyer 
rcen  in   solitary  captivity,   and   where   be  d:  I  be 

ami  dignitv   of  his  sufferings   may  have  warped   mens 
I  concerning  him,  but  his  latest   biographer,  M.   Lair, 

elaborate  and  interesting   monograph  absolutely  acquits 
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him   of  treason,  and  attempts   to   absolve   him   from   tin?  ratio 
chiiga  o(  misappropriation  of  public   money.     \W  think  the 
iacts  c&nnot  support  so   favourable  a  conclusion,  and  it  seerm 
impossible  that  he  should  have  a  mussed  such  gigantic  suidi  a> 
he  spent  by  strictly  honourable  dealing  ;  but  the  circumttanat 
of  the   period  afforded  statesmen   the  opportunity  for  ainassiftf 
riches  of  which  f#w  were  too  scrupulous  i-.  Ufa   advantage,  ami 
enormous  fortunes   were  mode,   not  only  by  jrrond   viziers   like 
Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  but  by  minister*  under  vigilant  royal 
control  like  Colbert  and  Louvois,      In  his  admirable   Introduc- 
tion to  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Archives,*  M.  Ravaixson  gives 
a  lucid  explanation  ol  the  rise  ol  the  financiers,  and  of  the  canst* 
of  their  universal  unpopularity.      It  must  suiTk  r  ln-n-   to  r 
our  renders  that   Foue<juet  wis  the  leviathan  financier  in  a  day 
when   a   recklessly  extravagant  Court  and  an   empty  exchequer 
made  the  services  of  a  Chancellor,   who  should   be   fertile  an* 
not  too  scrupulous  in  expedients,  absolutely  indispensable,  and 
thai  Mazarin,  under  whom  Fonrquet  first  served,  was  often! 
imperiously   urgent   in    his    demands  for   money,    And    at 
utterly  indifferent  as  to  the  methods  by  which  it  was  obtained. 
We  have  no  space  to  relate  the  story  of  the  rivalry  betsrars 
Foucquet  and  Colbert,  and   of  the  growing  distrust  eiitertaia*4 
of  the  former  by  Mazarin,  who  was  prevented   by  the  pressor* 
of   more    important    business    from     in  "tnplisJuQg    Fouoqucu 
ruin.      With  his  dying  breath  the  Cardinal   urged  the  youthful 
monarch    to    rid    himself   of    a    subject    whoso    inagnificciKr 
threatened  to  overshadow  that  of  the  King  himself      L 
the   splendour  and  influence   of  the  Superintendcnt-<Jeneral  o! 
Finance  were   surh   ni   to  excite   the  envy  of  a  far  lees  jealous 
prince  than   Louia  XIV.      The   minister's   influence   wsi  abi- 
quitous,  and  his  wealth  apparently  inexhaustible.     Officers  in 
high  command  both   naval  and  military  ;    half  the    male  sod 
all  the  female  courticn  ;  all   the  poets  and  [winters  and  mi 
science;  the  PtrUansmt  and  the  financiers,  with  a  host  of  civil 
servants    and    recipients    of    bis    bounty,  were    supporter!  of 
Foucquct.      Besides   his  hotel   in    Paris  and  his  chateau  of  Sf- 
Mande,   he   was  building   a  palace  at  Vaux   which    surpassed 
Fontainehleau    in    magnificence,   and   he    held  nn   indepemlrci 
fortress   at  lielle  Isle  oft"  the  coast  of  BritUnv.       Did  no  mil- 
giving   that   Up   w:is   making   ,i   dangerous  display   suggest  ais 
orders  that  most  of  thr  thousand  man    it  work  on  the  coartraf- 
tion  of  Vaux  should  be  employed  elsewhere  during  a  passinf 
visit  from   the  Cardinal?     Did   Bo   treasonable  purpose  -lw* 
of  tbe  contagious  lawlesfnoas  inherited  from  the  l:iundeaa4tV 
rx.iltation  begotten  oC  boundXcaa^^Vkutviet  a  youthful  Kiflf— 
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prompt  the  fortification   of  13d  le  Isle,  mid  the  Strang?  BMDDBdI 

drawn   up   with  hii    own   hand   used  with   auflh  damning  effect 

against  him  at  his  trial?    On  the  death  of  MaK&rin,  Louis  XIV., 

whilst  declaring  thai  he  intended  bciuaosbrtfa    n»  rait   in    person, 

spared    no  artifice  to  lull  all  stHpkufl  oi   Ins   ill-will   towards 

rouctiuet,  lavished  every  flatleriri|f  attention  upon  him,  and  rvm 

rocoutrnonded  Colbert  to  his  patronage.     Every  step  was  taken 

with  the  utmost   precaution,  and   Louis  in  after  years  told   the 

Dauphin   that  no  event  in  his  long  reign  had  caused   him  so 

much  anxiety.      Foucquet**   position  ita  8op<  .1  -( itMlJ 

of  Finance  gave  him  immense  influence,  which  it  was  danj; 

openly  to  assail  ;  could   he  be   persuaded   voluntarily  to  resign 

The  crafty   C'olbeTt  undertook    and    succeeded  in  alluring 

lam    to  the  sacrifice,  and  Louis  with  well  feigned  graciousness 

accepted  the  million  livres  paid  for  the  office  Irom  the  hands  of 

the  man  he  had  determined  to  destroy. 

Meanwhile  the  King  redoubled  his  caresses,  and  the  abundant 
warnings  addressed  to  Foucquet  fell  on  heedless  ears.  Louis 
had  invited  himirlf  to  an  entertainment  at  V'aux,  with  the 
design  of  arresting  its  owner  on  the  spot  which  afforded  the 
most     flagrant     proof  of   his    ernltexzlements.       All    the    artists 

employed  in  after  years  upon  Versailles  had  boon  engaged  in 
its  construction,  Lc  Vau,  Le  Uruii,  Lr  Notre,  even  V'atel,  the 
mahtro  (TkvUl.  Four  villages  hod  been  purchased  and  levelled 
lu>  form  its  gardens  ;  •  grand  canal  and  miles  of  pi|»e?  supplied 
its  aqueducts  and  fountains  :  and  .Marshal  Villars,  who  bought 
the  c/uUt'iu  from  Foucquet'*  heirs,  sold  at  one  transaction  souse 
lead  used  in  this  msnner  for  490,000  francs.  A  theatrical 
representation,  for  which  Molicrc's  '  Le»  Facbeux  *  was  written, 
was  included  in  the  programme,  and  was  followed  by  a  grand 
display  of  fireworks.  It  was  remembered  that  Foocq net's  crust 
And  motto,  a  squirrel  with  the  legend  *  Quo  non  ascendant/  was 
obtrusively  conspicuous  on  the  walls  of  Vaux.  whose  total  cost 
su  equal  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  of  our  money. 
Only  a  week  after  the  fetes  at  V'aux,  Foucquet  set  out  (or 
Nantes,  where  Louis  bad  finally  determined  that  be  ahnuld  be 
•nests*!.  He  was  suffering  from  intermittent  fever,  but  be 
utarted  (August  31.  1«>U)  a  .Uy  beiore  the  King,  who  bud 
already  made  the  minutest  aad  most  secret  arrangement*  for  bat 
capture.  No  sign  of  tbc  ensuing  storm  darkened  the  buuiauo. 
Foooquet  souk  his  piaea  as  usual  at  the  Council,  aad  so  show 
that  nothing  important  was  pending,  it  was  auuiMseren'  that  at 
ita  cirwe,  on  .-niusnusr  5,  the  king  wostM  rw  a- hunting.  Ai 
be  left  the  royal  presence  and  was  ss*pf»av 
Poucquet  was  surroanded   by  a  coasanay  of 
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ArttglUTti  whose  instructions  were  precise  nn<l  peremptory 
in  every  detail.  Artagnan  was  not  to  lose  night  of  his  prisoner 
lor  a  moment,  not   to    allow    him    to   exchange   a    word   with 

any .',  001    cvm   tt)    put   his   hands  into   his  pockets   lest  be 

should  conceal  or  destroy  any  papers  on  his  person.  The 
allowance  of  a  basin  of  soup  on  his  starting,  ihe  place  where 
they  should  atop  to  dine,  the  number  and  quality  of  his  escort, 
the  sort  of  chamber  (looking  if  possible  on  the  castle  moat)  in 
whirl)  he  shotdd  !*■  confined,  the  way  in  which  his  table  shotfcM 
be  served,  And  the  provision  for  defraying  all  expenses,  were  all 
marked  out.  Not  n  word  or  u  scrap  of  writing  was  to  pass  to  or 
from  the  prisoner  without  His  Majesty's  express  command,  ami 
the  strictest  scrutiny  was  to  be  kept  over  fire  and  food, dress  ami 
linen,  lest  any  of  these  should  be  the  vehicle  of  communication 
with  the  outer  world.  A  guard  of  a  hundred  men  was  to  keep 
unremitting  watch  at  the  castle  at  Angers — Foucquet's  tint 
place  of  imprisonment— over  the  fallen  minister,  from  whom 
Artagnan  was  to  demand  nn  order  for  the  immediate  tor- 
render  of  Uclle  Isle,  whither  eight  companies  of  French  soldiers 
:iiitl  four  Swiss  regiments  were  despatched  with  orders  to  snarvli 
night  and  day.  The  King  affirmed  ho  entrusted  his  seem  to 
no  one  but  Le  Tellier,  and  the  clerks  who  copied  bis  instruc- 
tions were  kept  under  lock  and  key. 

Louis  had  expressly  designed  to  effect  a  cvnp  de  Meu&v  by 
bringing  down  Fouequet  when  at  the  zenith  of  his  prosperity, 
and  he  succeeded.  The  courtiers  were  thunderstruck,  and  DO 
one  knew  who  might  be  the  next  victim.  Men  spoke  with 
bated  breath  at  Mantes,  when  Louis  despatched  a  courier  to 
Fontainebleaii  tu  inform  the  two  queens,  and  desired  that  do 
one  else  should  write  anything  on  the  subject.  Uridine 
scarcely  dared  to  name  it  to  his  own  father.  A  host  of  arrests 
followed,  including  the  whole  staff  of  tho  finance  minister* 
allies  and  assistants,  and  nearly  sixty  of  them  weir  incar- 
cerated in  the  Bastille.  The  loving  request  oi  Mine.  Foucquet 
to  share  her  husband's  imprisonment  and  minister  to  his  failing 
health  was  sternly  refused,  and  his  physician  and  bis  vaUt  only 
obtained  permission  to  attend  him  on  condition  of  sharing  his 
captivity  and  being  excluded  fmm  all  communication  beyond 
the  castle  walls. 

Despite  all  these  precautions  Foucquet  had   been  able  a 
moment    of   his   arrest   to   utter   one  warning  word,  4A  Saint 
Mandt*,'  *    to   his   friend   Codure   the   fiu.uu  in.    who   sent   of 
La  Fon-t,  Foucquet's  valet-do-chambre,  so  expeditiously  that  few 
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outstripped  the  royal  courier,  and  is  believed  to  hare  destroyed 
Dior  compromising  documents.  Meanwhile  the  financiers  were 
flying  in  every  direction,  and  their  agents  were  forbidden  to 
complete  any  monetary  transaction  in  virtue  of  Foucquet's 
orders,  Peliston  w*»  "rested  at  Nantes  with  Urge  credits 
in  his  possession.  The  lending  financiers  of  the  day  were 
Foucquet's  creditors  for  hujrr?  amounts,  and  ns  no  one  could  tell 
whether  his  hills  would  tx»  met  or  the  discharges  he  had  given 
would  be  recognized,  or  the  tnxr*  levied  under  his  authority 
would  be  credited  to  those  who  had  paid  them,  a  general 
panic  ensued.  The  flow  of  money  into  the  Treasury  suddenly 
stopped,  and  the  crisis  was  alarming,  when  the  Due  de  Mazarin 
opportunely  replenished  the  King's  empty  exchequer  with  a 
loan  of  two  million  livret.  It  was  offered  in  the  wonted 
language  of  exaggerated  loyalty  then  in  vogue.  The  duke  was 
dying  with  anxiety  for  a  crumb  of  the  royal  favour.  He 
wished  his  bones  were  full  of  gold,  that  he  might  break  them, 
and  pour  it  out  at  the  King's  feet. 

Tbe  suddenness  and  secrecy  of  the  arrest,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary measures  adopted  to  overpower  any  resistance,  show 
what  apprehensions  filled  the  King's  mind;  but,  beyond  the 
wide  circle  of  Foucquet's  personal  friends,  every  one  rejoiced 
at  a  step  which  stopped  the  plunder  of  the  public  Treasury. 
Humour  was  soon  busy  with  accounts  of  discoveries  at  the 
fallen  mans  different  mansions,  and  of  the  enormous  mm*  lw 
was  said  to  have  embezzled.  At  .Saint  Mandc  was  found  a 
contract  to  pay  120,000  louis  yearly  tn  some  one  whose  name 
wsi  left  in  blank  by  those  who  bad  taken  the  latest  renting  of 
the  ffahcUf.,  but  little  else  was  discoverable.  The  state  of  the 
place,  wrote  M.  Poncet,  the  Royal  Commissioner,  to  Seguicr, 
might  be  rammed  up  in  four  words — modest  furniture,  a  good 
library,  a  beautiful  orangery,  and  confused  papers.  One  highly 
compromising  document,  which  seemed  to  premeditate  treason, 
was  unearthed  at  Belle  Isle,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  overt 
act  it  was  open  to  the  explanation  which  Foucquct  suggested. 
It  wi*re  impossible  here  to  enter  upon  elaborate  questions  of 
account,  rendered  yet  more  obscure  by  the  strange  methods  of 
financing  which  were  then  employed.  All  the  shifts;  resorted 
to  by  bankrupt  South  American  republics  were  at  that  day 
practised  by  the  foremost  state  in  Christendom,  with  the 
added  complication  that  the  capitalist  who  brought  oat  the 
State  loans  on  the  money  market  was  at  the  same  time  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer,  and  Accounted  for  all  receipts 
and  disbursements.  Loans  raised  nt  ruinous  rates  followed  by 
suspension   of  payment   or   forced    Lowering   c*t   vVe  \tv\stwsv 
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Treasury  bills  given  instead  of  deferred  interest  (when 
and  even  these  dishonoured  when  presented  and  bought  up 
at  a  bugo  discount  by  Foucquet's  sneret  agents,  to  be  paid 
i:n  ut  their  face  value  into  the  Treasury  against  his  own 
liabilities;  Secret  bargain*  with  the  UU  inert  of  thf  taxes  to  thr 
detriment  of  tbi^  public  purse;  sale  of  public  offices  whose 
holders    mortgaged    them    to    Four<juct,   even    bishopries  Itein 

paid  for  with  ready  money  or  with  a  charge  upon 
benefices  ;  advances  to  the  King  on  scandalous  irrms  and 
oealcd  under  fcipncd  names;  and  such  manipulation  of 
nubile  accounts  that  nil  th«-  ITOrtLleM  pUMI  went  into  ibe 
Kxchequcr,  and  all  the  hard  cash  into  FoucqueVs  pocket  | 
such  were  the  various  counts  cif  the  indictment  preferred 
agaitut  tli**  fallen  minikti  i 

An  amusing:  incident,  revealed  in  a  stray  letter  preserved  i 
the   National    Library,   relieves   the    solemn   monotony  of  th 
archives.      About   six  weeks  after   Foucquet's  arrest  n  quarre 
arose  between   two  hourptoix  at  Autueil,  and   befont  they  00 
be  separated  their  hats  iell  oil",  and  in   the  heat  ol  the  m 
they  were  changed  without  the  owners  being  aware  nf  It, 
case   was   brought    before   the   hailli,   and   the   eagerness 

i   our  of  iliv  parlies  pressed    to    have  his  own  hat    return 
led  the  officer   to   n  UUM   it-      He  found   that,  it  cow 
false    bottom,    within   which    was   concealed    an    invi 
M.  Foucquet's  properly  of  evory  kind,  and   the   nan*.< 
secret  agents.     Needless  to  say  that  the  owner — one 
i  clerk  of  one  of  Foucquet's  chief  secretaries — wsi  forthv  «i 
transferred  to  the  Bastille. 

A  special  Chamber  of  Justice,  nominated   by  t  .:,  j# 

violation  of  the  prescriptive  rights  of  the  Parliament  of  r*JUi"i 
and  the  accused,  was  appointed  to  try  Foucquet  and  his  fel . 
prisoners,      Despite    the    King's    indn.-rnt    urgency,    the    JO* 
feedings,  wliicli  occupy   fully   half  of  M.  I.nir's   work,  am!  iH 
nonrly   iwn  ol    \l,    Knvaisson's  volumes,  were   protracted  «w 
three  years,  and   ended    in   a    rerdict    of  ■    ln-nv    fine  snl 
perpetual  banishment,  which  Louis  changed  into  impnsonsrst 
tor   life.     The  details  of  the  trial,   with   its  endless    series 
interrogatories    and     affidavits    and     *- ■  j« -i n« I ■-«  -,    :ir.>    oalj   t 
interest    to   the    general    reader,   as  they   bring  out  the  rain 
high    qualities    which    Foucquet    undoubtedly    possessed, 
which   perhaps  unduly  influence    us   in  his  favour.      Ho 
spoiled  Foucquet   may   have   been   by  inordinate  prosperity, 
bore   the    test  of  adversity    manfully.     Something   o4   iter 
worth  there  must  hare  lieen   in   one  who  could   retain,  d 
his  plain  features,  his  insignificant  stature  and  even  his  nam 

in 
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..•ues,  the  touching  fidelity  of  Iii*  wife  and  the  unwavering; 
Attachment  of  many  friends  ;   who  could  win  the  confidence  and 
;jood   will  of  all   who  came    in   contact  with  bim — confessors, 
gaolers,  donors — within   hi*  prison  wall*;  who  OOold  maintain 
with   undisturbed   serenity  nncl  against  overwhelming;  odds  hi* 
own  cause,  himself  miauled    l>v   the    documents  necessary  for 
his   defence,  all  of  which  were  exclusively  in  Urn  hands  of  tho 
prosecution  ;   who  could   merit   the  testimony  of  Bsint  Mars — 
to  whose  guardianship  ho  was  committed — that  he  had  visited 
turn  at  all  hours  ami  had  employed  confidential  valets  to  HQ  DO 
his  privacy,  but  that  hu  was  always  calm  and  self-possessed,  even 
when  broken  down  with  sickness,  and  that  he  spent  all  the  time 
*paral  from  his  defence  upon  bonks  of  devotion  and  acts  of  piety. 
The   history  of  the  Bastille  is  i  at   least  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  his  successor)  the  history  of  the  administra- 
tion  of  France,     Crime,  finance,  morals,    religion,  home   and 
foreign    policy,  even    domestic    life    are    all    illustrated     by    its 

archives.     The    Hastillc  was   a  veritable   house  of  correction, 
ean«l  its  inmates  may  be  regarded  as  so   many  naughty  children 
r    the  paternal  government  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  maxim 
*  L/Ktat  e'est   nioi*  derives  immense  force  and  enlarged  scope 
through  the  perusal  of  its  records.      For  all  shades  of  erroneous 
opinion,  as  well  as  for  every  degree  o(  criminal   behaviour,  the 
Bastille  was  the  universal   corrective.      Violations  of  miliary 
discipline   by  officers  of  the  higher  grades  as  yet  only  in   the 
st   of  training   for   the   strict  obedience    now    universally 
observed  to  the  articles  of  war,  breaches  of  court  etitJQetftf  espe- 
cially in   the  matter  of  duelling,   the   outrageously  murderous 
*and    prevalent    midnight    brawls    in    the    streets   of    Paris   by 
t>and*  which  rivalled  the  excesses  of  the  Mobawlu  in  London ; 
Huguenots   and  Janscnists,    literally   by   hundreds,  whose    un- 
seleuting   persecution  gave  birth  lu  the   new  crime  of  *  passeur 
<lts     Protestants     hors    du     royaume ; '      literary    oiTonces     in 
ivewilderjnjr    Tariety    under    clastic    indictments    of  libel    and 
beffsy  and   treason,  from   the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  sup- 
posed to  impugn  the  Papal  Hull  Unigcnitus  to  the  circulation 
«*f  scandalous  court  gossip  in  gazettes  sent  round  in  msnti* 
to  eager    crowds    M  readers;     forgery,    calumny,    immorality, 
<|tuckery,  sorcery,  impiety, — under  all  these  heads  of  aeeusation 
**t  Had  men  and  women  imprisoned  in   the  Bastille.     A  Little 
later,  when    Kngland    Mid    Holland    are    at   war   with   France, 
*  number  of  spies   throng   its  cells ;    whilst    among  the  more 
(iofial  misdemeanants  are  included  a  too  arrogant  sculptor 
I  a  rcgrator  of  corn — esteemed  a  serious  crime  in  days  of 
scarcity — as  well   as  prisoners  charged  with  tin;  guilt 
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of  exporting    artisans  from    France:    to   forw 
attempting   to   destroy   tin-   French   navy  at  Toulon   by   in 
of  :ni  infernal  machine.     Fran   »••   miscellaneous  a  catalogue 
we    puss    to   consider   some  of  the  more  striking   occurroocs* 
which  the  archives  reveal  to  us. 

Pom  of  M.  Ravaisson's  volume*  are  engrossed  by  documents 
bearing  on  '  the  affair  of  the  poisonings,'  and  pounray  a  condition 
of  society  which  might  well  be  deemed  incredible.   A  l  tin*  Hlfllttfi  I 
when  i lie  glory  of  France  was  at  itascnitb,  when  tbo  peace  << 
rnr>;uen  hntl  established  Louisas  arbiter  of  tlie  destinies  of  Europe, 
m  the  arms  of  Turcnnc,  and   the  eloquence  of  Rostuct,  and 
■nius  of  Mnlierc,  were  the  theme  of  die  most  brilliant  court 
Europe,  when  the  King  himself,  whatever  bis  private  failings. 
was  ever  iu  public  the  model  of  politeness  and  propriety,  a  series 
of  arrests  revealed  the  appalling  degree  in  which  every  class  of 
social  life   in    France — the  magistracy,  the  noblesse,  the  court 
up  to   the  very   steps  of  too   throne — was   honey combed    wit 
crime  of.the  greatest  enormity.     The  first  note  of  warning 
sounded  by  the  cures  of  Paris,  who  reported  the  frequency  with 
which     women    were   acknowledging    in    the   confessional    tb^ 
poisoning  of  their   husbnnds.      The  examination   af  those  fir 
accused  led  to  further  developments,  until  the  portentous  cxt 
of  the  atrophies   induced   the  King,  who  was  always  jealous 
the  authority  of  the  Parliament,  and  who   had  some  reason 
fear  that  it  might  not  adequately  grapple  with  the  mischief, 
appoint  a  special  commission — the  Chnmbre-Ardcnto — to 
iv  nil   the  poisoners.     This  manner   of   pi  tccdure    brought  t"~ 
u'hir  under  immediate  royal  jurisdiction,  and  enabled  Louis 
to  handle  it  as  to  avoid,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  scandal  it 
cause  throughout  all  Christendom. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  at  our  command  to 
into  a  detailed  account  of  *  ihe  affair  of  the  poisonings.*  ssssssV 
widespread  ramification  of  the  mischiel  and  the  unspeokoMn 
ImpWtia  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  are  now  first  clisclisssssM 
through   the   documents    which    M.    Kavaisson's    industry  I 

amassed,  and  which  still   leaves   no  little  of  unsolved  myst      mn 
through  the  suppression,  under  Louis's  direction,  of  names       -ac 
facts   which    would    have    brought   shame    on    families    of         th 
highest    distinction.       In    his    admirable    Introduction   to 
subject,   M,    Havaisson   puts   forth   his   own   explanation  of      toe 
causes  which  led  to  so  terrible  a  laxity  of  morals.     He  trac*  sv  j'r* 
evolution  in  part  to  the  demoralizing  influence  of  Catharine?  uV 
Medici  anil  her  Italian  tntotiragt*  and   yet   more   largely  to>    tie 
corruption  engendered  by  the  Fronde,  whose  baneful  effect*  i* 
thinks,  are  not  adequately  estimated,  and   whose  unprincsplrd 
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and  internecine  struggles  bronffal  PrftDM  to  tin  very  rerge  of 
dismemberment  find  ruin.  On  the  return  of  their  husbands 
from  brutalizing  civil  war,  with  coarse  manners  and  violent 
jealousy,  the  wnmrn,  ihnt  out  from  the  seductive  flattery  of 
their  admirers,  utterly  uneducated  and  unaccustomed  to  sclf- 
■•i|,  bored  with  \  lift*  of  squalid  dignity  in  country  mansions 
thai  were  UttUi  better  than  a  prison,  unrestrained  cither  by 
religions  conviction  or  by  the  moral  tone  of  the  society  sur- 
rounding them,  were  eager  to  disembarrass  themselves  <>l  their 
I'huTlikli  jftiliffs  Mid  to  •'<>i<i>  the  smiles  of  their  lovers,  and  thr 
dissipations  of  the  capital.  The  means  of  doing  so  were  ready 
ii  tli'-tr  hands. 

Times  of  singular  impiety  have  generally  been  timet  of  abject 
rstition.  and  the  age  of  Louis  XI V.  was  no  exception  to  the 
A  urology  was  generally  regarded   as  a  practical  scJftfli  ■<■, 
and   Maria  <le   Medici   gravely    procured    her   son's    horoscope. 
Belief  in  the  virtues  of  the  philosopher's  stone  enthralled   even 
sach  statesmen  as  Colbert,  who  put   the  nl<  hemists   in  ward   in 
order   to   monopolise   the    fruits    of   thrir   discoveries.      Nnin 
money,  palmistry,  incantation,  in  short  every  form  of  charlatan- 
ism, ImiI  its  eager  lolariis        Phdtrcs,  lo   acquire  m    to  retain    :i 
lover's  attention,  talismant  to  insure  life  in  the.  haxard  of  duel 
-or  of  war,  charms  which  should  procure  for  the  wearers  gain  in 
play  through  luck  or  successful  cheating  (it  mattered  not  which), 
a  caul,  a  cabalistic  parchment,  the  dried   bud   01  a  murdered 
were  all  in  wide  request.    One  article  of  fnith  survived  the 
d  wreck  of  Christianity,  implicit  belief  in   the   power  of 
the   devil,   and   scores  of   deluded   creatures    were    ready    with 
solemn  compact  to  sell  their  souls  to  this  unholy  but  omnipotent 
auxiliary.     To  the  supply  of  such   wants   suitable   agents  vm 
BOl   likely  to   be  lacking-.      Wheresoever  the  carcase  is  thither 
Mill    the   vultures   be   gathered.      Under   a   variety   uf  specious 
names,   as  sorcerers,   magicians,  chemists,  astrologers,  a  crowd 
of  adventurers,  male  and  female,  flocked  to  Talis,  to  lead   there 
lives  of  reckless  gnu  tj   i  i\  wgfa  the  eredulity  and   at  the  cost  of 
*beir  numerous  clients.      Yet,  whatever  the  title  or  the  pretext 
*>i  their  profession,  it  almost  invariably  led  with  greater  or  less 
divarication  to  the  same   result,  the  exercise  of  the  art  of  ihfl 
poisoner.      How  extensive  was  the  terror  may  be  estimated  from 
*tbo  official  report  ol   the  chief  police   commissioner,  that  more 
sJun  four  hundred  persons   in   the   city  of   Paris  were  following 
*hu  manner  of  livelihood, 

The  clientele  of  this  horde  of  adventurers  included  persons  of 
«*m;r  rank  and  profession.  From  the  imperfect  record  which 
*T«n  M.  Ravait&ou's  four  ample  volumes  can  supply — for  many 
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document  &  have  been   irretrievably  lost,  «riil   the  Archive*  o»ly 
OOntafa    MMf!    hitherto  unpublished — we   have  gathered  over 
tffO  broom  and  fifty  BUM  Of  poisoners  their  dupes  and  their 
victims.    Of  these  twrniy-ninc  belong  to  the  nobility,  including 
persons  o(  such  diatinction  as  the   Duchesses  ol  bouillon.  Fob- 
uuies,  Am]  Yivonne;  the  Dokee  ol  Luxembourg  and  \ 
the  Ambassador  of  Savoy,  and  the  Hi  &  hop  of  Mans.      I  he  nioir 
of  Madame  de  Moutexpan,  to  which  we  shall   return   presently. 
figures   largely   in    the  depositions.      Eight   persons  of  title,  at 
the  lowest  computation,  were  convicted  >«f  MOUniatftlOg  pAJff 
with   their  own   hands  ;  and   the   like  number  of  titular  eccle- 
siastics, including  a  Canon  of  Noti<-  Datno,  standi  trill 
Auditor  o(  Accounts,  and  a  Counsellor  of  the  High  Council   i 
fi .(■   MUfia   in^litlul  category,  where  women  of  fashion   are  al 
ranged   side    by    side   with   anrb    wretches   a*   Yanens   and   1 
Vigourcux,   and   La    Voisin,    and   scores   besides  of    infj 
notoriety.     Amongst   (he   victims    Included   in   M.   Kavaissoo* 
purview  the  most  prominent  arc  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  M.  Liosafl 
Minister    nf    State,    and    Chancellor    Aligre,    M.    and    Mdu 
d'Aubray,  and  Saint  Laurent,  Receiver-Gencrul  of  the  clergy. 
As  might  be  expelled,  fmm   thr  rank   "f  (hoar  condensed 
this  widespread  tragedy,  ample  funds  were  at  command  for 
prosccutiou  ;  and  we  rend   01  lone;  and  costly  journeys  to  I 
and  of  letters  of  credit   for  large  amounts   for  the   purchase 
poi&ous.      The  science  of  chemistry  was  still  in  its  infancy,  aw   anf 
those  who  had  acquired  any  master)  nl    Us  more  deadly  seer  «?ts 
were  in  so  great  demand  as  to  exact  exorbitant  fee*  earned        by 
the  peril    incurred    in   distilling   their    compounds   (on    wh.  Seb 
occasions   a    glass    mask    was    usually  worn),  and    in   brav  ior 
criminal  penalties.      Despite  the  Traditional   skill  of  the  Ital  man 
preparations,  M.  Kavaisson  asserts  that  the  poisonings  wcr^»  so 
clumsily  effected  as  to  have   been  easy  of  detection,  whilst      trar 
value  sot   upon  the   drugs,   and   the  anxiety    with    which  they 
were  guarded,  arc  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  still  difficult  M 
obtain.      The  DSslou   tc-dieament  once  provided,  the  most  «b- 
borate  efifaeoiei  vera  devised  for  if  admioiUratiosa,    \Vhcne»« 
was  so  often  the  case,  a  husband  or  wife  was  to  be   got  rid  o( 
iluiiulant  opportunities   OCCORdd   of   mixing    it    with    food  or 
drink, Off  the  command  of  the  wardrobe  gave  facility  for  ita 
a  sbirt  or  glorcs   in  some   lethal   compound.      When  no  sett) 
path  of  approach  was  available,  *n    accomplice  whs,  .t 
introduced  into  the  household,  with  instructions  to  worm  himieii 
into  the  victim's  pqnfidnnrf,  ami   then  compass   his  death.    V 
kind   of  agency  came  amiss,   a   trusted  i    talet,  a  tan- 

chisseiue.     The  documents  imprcai  us  with  the  imps-rtarWUs 
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I  bWH  of  many  of  die  actort,  antm-  of  whom  first  try 
effect  of  their  preparations  upon  indifferent  persons,  whilst 
others  coolly  set  aside  dishes  they  know  to  be  designed  lo  poison 
litem,  and  continue  on  terms  of  the  clowit  intimacy  with  tbcir 
would-be  murderer*. 

The  superstitious  ignorance  that  widely  prevailed  must  have 
largely  augmented  popular  credulity  in  the  efficacy  of  charms. 
In  the  chapel  of  St.  Lrsula  on  Montmartre  waa  a  picture  of  our 
Lord  and  Alary  Magdalen,  from  whose  mouth  came  a  legend 
in«cril>r<l  with  rhe  wnnl  ■  Kahhnni,*  and  current  belief  bad 
changed  the  Magdalen  into  a  St,  Knbonni,  with  special  virtue 
to  raUamir  "  bad  husbands.  Was  the  distance  so  vast  lictween 
a  car* folly  prepared  charm  and  the  power  which  went  forth 
from  a  sacred  picture?  *  (jo  any  Friday,'  said  La  Voisiu — 
perhaps  the  most  infamous  and  abandoned  of  the  poisoners — on 
iin  trial,  *  to  Montmartre*  and  you  will  see  forty  or  fifty  WOBWn 
with  shirts  in  their  nprons.  to  touch  the  image  of  St.  Ursula.* 
There  waa  ecclesiastical  authority  enough  for  belief  in  8atanic 
power,  nnd  its  cult  was  profitable.  La  Voisin  and  La  Botse 
admitted  that  they  made  10,000  livTcs  a  year  from  young  girls 
who  hoped  tn  bring  back  faithless  lovers,  and  from  wives  grown 
treaty  of  their  husbands.  La  Voisin,  indeed,  affected  to  be  n 
Xooxl  Catholic,  had  successfully  vindicated  herself  before  the 
doctor*  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  waa  arrested  at  the  church  pate  as 
she*  was  coining  home  from  mass.  But  once  committed  to  these 
harpies*  there  was  no  escape  short  of  utter  ruin,  and  threats  of 
MM  brought  all  save  the  wealthiest  to  the  direst  extremity. 
Kven  women  of  good  social  position  struggled  vainly  tn  break 
through  the  meshes  of  infamy  and  extortion  in  which  their  folly 
bail  involved  them. 

The  depositions  ol  Maitrc  ISriancourt,  at  the  trial  of  the 
Marquise  de  Hrinvilliers,  afford  (be  clearest  insight  into  the 
troublous  life  of  theso  titled  criminals.  This  young  advocate 
haul  accepted  the  post  of  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  the  Marquis, 
intending  after  a  short  interval  to  resume  his  studies  at  the 
Surlxwnc;  but  be  was  not  piuof  against  the  seductive  wilo  "I 
their  mother,  n  woman,  despite  her  rank, of  shameless  profligacy, 
sod  he  found  himself  involved  in  confidences  which  it  was 
equally  perilous  to  receive  or  to  refuse.  The  Marquise,  over- 
whelmed with  debt,  hopelessly  in  the  clutches  of  the  infamous 
Saint  Croix,  another  of  her  paramours,  and  her  accomplice  In  ber 
murders,  admitted  to  Hrtancourt  that  she  had  poisoned  her  father 
nnd   both  hrr  brothers,  nnd  she  tried  to  induce  him  to   worm 
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himself  into  the  confidence  of  her  sister,  that  he  might  he>p 
to  taitj  her  ofT  .iIjhi  by   poison.      Ii   is  nut  easy  to  OOOen 
why   Briancourt,  who  affirm*  that  be  rejected   tbeto  proposals 
with  honor,  hihI    that  he   vainly   dissuaded   hit   mistress   from 
Attempting  them,  should  have  lingered  so  long  under  the  roof  of 
the  Brinvilliers,  where  dishonourable  shifts  lo  raise  money  and 
murderous  conspiracies  were  the  order  of  the  day.      No  life  *u 
sacred   within   its  walls,  and   the  Marquise  avowed   that   i: 
own   daughter  were    troublesome,  Saint  f'roii    would   anon  g*r 
rid  of  her.      Hriancourt  was  at  last  startlingly  awakened  to  the 
urgency  of  his  position.      In   the  absence  ol  the   Mart|uis 
Paris  madame  invited  him  to  visit  her  at  midnight  in  a  chamber 
of  the   Hotel   Brinvilliers,   which    had   been   newly    furnished 
The   room   contained  n  large  open   fireplace,  the  draught  from 
which   was  cut  uff  by   folding  shutters,   and    through    a   large 
window   a  view   into  the  room   was   commanded   by  a  ga 
which   still   exists   in   the   hotel,  now    the   home   of  a  religloui 
sisterhood.     From  this  point,  sorn*  hours  before  th*  appoint*! 
rcndc/.vous,  Briancourt  chanced  to  see  Saint  Croix,  folly  armei 
and  disguised  in  shabby  clothing,  enter  the  chamber,  and  accfste 
himself  in  the  chimney,  whose  shutters  were  then  closed  by  lb? 
Marquise.      It  is  needless  to  describe  the  scene  which   followed 
— the  strujrerle  and  flight  of  Saint  Croix,  the  terror  and  tears  <* 
Mdmr.  de  Hrinvilliers.     Still  unable  to   free  himself  from  thr 
lascinations  ol  his  mistress,  Briancourt  in  his  perplexity  ask*! 
the  advice   uf  M.  Hocager,  a  Professor  in  the  School   uf  Lsw, 
with  a  high  reputation  as  an  able  counsel.      He   had   sadly  mis- 
placed his  confidence.     M.  Socager  advised   him  to  stay  wfcerr 
he  was,  and  say  nothing  of  what  he  knew  to  any  one,  and  espe- 
cially warned  him  against  trusting  the  parish  cure,  adding  last 
he  himself  would  make  everything  right,  and  would  find  Brisn- 
court  some  other  employment,     A  few  days  Jntcr  two  pi*** 
shots,   which   pierced    his  doublet,   were    fired    at   him   bf  *& 
unknown  hnnd.      Eventually  he   mustered   resolution   to  bn»s 
through  his  entanglement,  and  took  refuge  with  the  Oratoriim  •• 
Notrc-Dame  des  Vcrtus. 

The  trial  uf  the  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers  may  serve  as  A* 
typical  came  cfi&br&of  the  poisonings.  The  rank  of  the.  aocawa* 
thf  >!.i.i  ious  hcartlessness  of  her  crimes,  her  undaunted  bcanJf 
before  her  judges,  her  singular  influence  over  her  confessor* 
and  the  celebrity  of  her  public  execution  imvstcd  her  siith  * 
halo  of  romance  in  strange  contrast  with  the  sordid  motives!*' 
her  guilt.  When  confronted  with  Briancourt,  she  treated  kiss 
with  the  utmost  disdain,  as  a  dishonest  cast-off  wrrant,  wW 
testimony  wos  obviously  untrustworthy,  and  derided  bis  tear* 
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puling  pretence  designed   to   influence  the  judges. 

*hout  the   int'Ttrun  lble  tjuestions   and   confrontations  of 

ocb  criminal  proeeduu*  »f  the  lime,  often  prolonged  for 

ogether   until  Intc  in  the  evening,  she  bore  hcriclf  with 

ied  tclf-posiosion  and  unchanged  countenance,  treating 

Iges  with   respect   and   hostile  witnesses  with   surprising 

ly  and  KOTO.     As  the  trial  proceeded,  startling  develop- 

wrrp  unfolded,  and  suspicion  fell  in  turn  on  Madame 

ine  for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  Louis'*  Secretary  of 

m   I   Moon   of  Noire   Dame  (who   immediately  fled)  for 

Arclil'i  '■"  |»    Penfixfl  of  Paris,   and  on    many    of   the 

i .l>r:*  of  Parliament.     An  i:iii-n*p  sensation  was  caused 

imprisonment   of   M.    Penautier,    a   man    oj  immense 

tud   Hv  •  11  ei-Geneinl    of   the  clergy •    whose   character 

therto   been   un impeachable.     His   Arrest   was   carefully 

1  by  the   police,  who  first  surrounded   his  palace  on  the 

with  detectives,  and  then  ratting  the  cry  of 'stop  thief,' 

one   of  their  own   number   before    the    mansion.     Tbo 

leeeeded    in   bringing  out   Penautier,   who  was   at  cards 

irec  or  four  bishops,  when  he  was  immediately  arretted 

rypd   in    his  own   carriage   to  the  CnnciprgcriP.     His 
4,700,000  livres  was  at  once  placed   in   the  hands  of 
t.     The  cause  of  his  arrest  was  a   mysterious   nut.-  m-hi 
Briovilliort,  in   which  she  demanded  1,000  pistoles  as 

tof  her   silence    about    one  of  his  transactions.     She 
tly  confessed  that  she  knew  nothing  against  Penautier, 
d   hoped   to   terrify   him    into   ,m.i:dinj;   to   iin   demand; 

tnjured  man  was  fuJly  acquitted. 
■  trial,  which  was  protracted  over  three  months, 
arquisc  de  Brinvslliers  was  condemned  to  the  torture, 
•j  and  extraordinary,  to  make  the  amende  honorable 
re  Dame,  fo  he  l>elie;uled  at  the  Place  ile  (Wive,  and 
t  her  body  should  be  burned.  And  her  ashes  scattered 
The  sentence  was  to  be  executed  the  following  day, 
the  DBOmoot  of  its  utterance  tho  Marquise  displayed 
ward  signs  rif  genuinr  repentance.  M.  Kavaisson  gives 
it  pages  Irom  the  long  account  which  M.  Pirot,  her  con- 
<irr«  up  of  his  psviitont'i  last  hours.  I  Delia  LattortHC 
ly  absolved  Penautier,  confessed  that  she  had  with  her 
administered  poison  to  her  father  thirty  times  over 
m*  seven  or  eight  months,  and  charged  I'oucquet  with 
spatched  Glazcr  to  Florence  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
learn  there  the  most  subtle  and  delicate  DOJIoaS]  with 
o  carrying  out  some  great  design.  With  bound  hands 
re  feet,  clad  in  a  white  chemise  over  her  ordinary  dress, 

and 
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:im]  holding  a  lighted  taper,  the  wretched  woman,  shattered  aitb 
the  torture,  repeated  in  a  feeble  voice  the  prescribed  torm  ef 
Mhtmlfi  at  the  rathoilr.il  portal*,  and  was  borne  thence  in  s 
tumbril    cart,  accompanied    by   her   conlcssor   and    the 


tinners,  to  the  scaffold.  Everybody  in  Paris  went  to 
sight  of  her  at  some  point  on  her  route,  Madame  de  Soissoos 
ant]  Madame  de  Bifigoi  amongst,  the  rest.  *  Never  was  ssxb 
a  crowd  seen/  writes  the  latter.  The  dilatory  way  in  which 
the  executioners  prepared  for  the  final  stroke  kindled  tbe  in- 
dignation of  the  crowd,  and  M.  Pirot's  testimony  to  bet  re- 
pentance caused  a  reaction  of  popular  opinion  in  her  Uveal. 
nvilliers  died  like  a  saint,  she  is  in  the  air'!  said  Madam* 
de  Sovigne,  alluding  somewhat  brutally  to  tbe  dispersion  <• 
her  ashes. 

The  trial  of  Hrinvilliers  implicated  many  families  belon 
to  theParlement  in  the  poisonings,  and  farther  euquirj  sjwedib 
showed  that  the  Court  was  no  less  tainted  with  these  enormities 
<  >ne  name  aftci  another  of  those  nearest  to  the  throne  appeared 
in  the  depositions,  and  lonp  and  anxious  consultation  was  brie 
1"  i  >\ecn  the  King  and  his  Cabinet  on  the  wisest  course  to 
under  these  astounding  revelntions.  To  suppress  the  ei 
would  encourage  the  judges  in  their  too  evident  desire  to 
and  spare  the  guilty;  to  make  it  public  would  lie  to  mrer  wish 
unutterable  shame  the  most  brilliant  Court  in  huropc  in  thelttr 
of  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  two  things  which  impress  e* 
most  strongly  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry  are  the  ndmiraW 
memorials  written  for  the  King's  guidance  by  I)c  hi  Re 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  and  the  unspeakable  horrors 
into  which  the  foremost  ladies  of  the  Court  were  not  nnwitdngrj 
betrayed,  but  in  which  they  deliberately  and  repeatedly 
indulged  We  can  only  venture  in  one  rapid  paragraph  » 
give  some  conception  of  the  nature  of  these  proceedings. 

In  the  dead  of  night  a  well-guarded  carriage  is  driven  bcv<ad 

h  palace-gates,  Bran  which  s  lady  descends,  closely  rrdW, 
and  leaving  her  lackeys,  and  attended  only  by  a  couple  si 
women,  she  hurries  to  a  secluded  spot,  perhaps  a  cellar  in  uV 
suburb  of  St.  Denis,  or  a  cavo  in  the  gardsn  of  some  tolitin 
country  house.  Here  a  priest  vested  in  pontificals  awaits  Wt 
with   wafer  and   chalice  and   altar   candles  of  black  wax,  with 

H  fj  requisite  in  short  for  the  consecration  of  tbe  boat  except 
the  nltsr,  and  this  is  supplied  on  her  arrival  by  tbe  ssW 
form  of  the  veiled  lady.  As  the  service  proceeds  Strang*  tat* 
horrible  ingredients  are  mixed  with  the  tarred  elements, sssl 
mysterious  packets  are  passed  under  the  chalice  with  marts**** 

imprecations;  noT  is  n   im\\  wVicn  the  meanest  wretches  ■ 

uV 


the  world  play  the  leading  part*  that  the  murder  of  a  child 
t*  perpetrated,  to  give  additional  efficacy  to  the  incantation*. 
On  some  occasions  orgies  arc  enacted  which  wc  cannot  describe 
in  our  page*,  hut  <m  others  to  which  IM  I  online  ourselves,  and 
which  were  several  times  rejM*»tcd,  although  suspicions  of  con- 
■HUliaJ  MlaUl  were  not  lacking,  we  will  assume  that  nothing 
more  deadly  is  prepared  than  a  charm  to  ensure  the  conquest 
a£  a  lover  or  the.  defeat  of  a  detested  rival.  The  impious 
travesty  closes  with  the  burning  oi  a  faggot,  and  as  its  embers 
glow  the  priest  exclaims,  '  Faggot,  it  is  not  mjj  I  am  buiini:*/, 
but  the  body,  soul,  spirit,  heart,  and  will  of  Louis  dc  Bourbon, 
in  order  that  he  may  neither  come  nor  go,  rest  nor  sleep,  unless 
he  doea  the  will  oi  a  certain  lady,  and  that  for  evermore;'  and 
the  charm  is  handed  to  the  lmly,  wlnMetiiev  ,ts  sir  (.imr,  A  lew 
boars  later  Madame  de  Montespan — for  the  mysterious  visitant 
is  no  Other — walks  proudly  through  the  galleries  of  \ aTaailtot, 
arwl  the  Grand  Mommas,  Louifl  XIV.,  the  mightiest  sovereign 
in  Europe,  is  at  her  fast.  Such  incredible  details,  irresistibly 
noriidhirattil    l  in-    evidrnce,    >raw    the    final    Won 

to  the  waning  influence  of  Madame  de  Montespan.  i  ct  the 
King  refused  In  allow  her  or  the  Durhes&e  dr.  Vivonnc  and 
others   to   he   prosecuted,   and    when  n   number  of  meaner,  yet 

DOn  gUlfttjr, »  rimillils  had  hern  rxnaitrd,  iiud  whole  latches. 
more    had    been    in    various   wnjs    disposed    of,   the   Chambre 

ate  was  dissolved  in  li>M\  and  the  i ncriiri iuntiii^r  evidence 
against  the  Court  favourites  was  mutilated  and  suppressed,  to 
be  brought  to  light  only  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two 
centuries  by  the  diligence  oi  M.  Kavni»«mi. 

lacon  p  i "«  proceedings  of  the  Chambre  Ardente  were, 

the)  jet  eflectaallj  -hacked  the  prevailing  mania  for  planning. 
Of  the  scattered  instances  which  are  mentiotie<l  subsequently, 
one  calls  for  notice  as  a  typical  example  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure. Karly  in  October  ltio-1.  the  Prince  oi  Orange  baJMt  d 
10  M.  d'AraUX,  the  French  AmUissador  at  the  Hague,  a  Iritrr 
iigned  Bisdal.  in  which  the  writer  ottered  for  100,000  GfoWBI 
to  poison  the  King  of  France  before  the  end  of  the  yenX  The 
matter  appe\i  in    view  of  recent   revelations.     Un- 

happily a  respectable  xnajoi  .1  artiUcrj,  M.  de  la  Berlil-rc,  hnd 
alio  the  nsroe  of  Bisdal.  His  reputation  was  spotless,  and 
there  wa*  not  a  p*ri<  1<-  -i  iu<  i  iininatin^  evidence  against  him  ; 
ns  a  mere  matter  of  precaution  bo  was  secretly  aTOaftad 
ander  a  Mgned  00x00,  and  strictly  imprisoned  in  the  Hnatillc, 
without  being  allowed  uny  communication  with  nny  one  from 
November  6.  1684,  to  July  7,  1» 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  uses  of  the  Bastille  was  as 

a  place 


a  place  of  correction  for  the  young  nobility  when  iheir 
extravagances  alarmed  thoir  friends  or  threatened  to  brio* 
dlignc*  upon  their  order ;  and  as  wc  read  some  of  the  instances 
rMOrdfd  in  the  archive  we  are  half  disposed  to  with  a  like 
i  >i!Ti  of  discipline  could  be  enforced  in  our  own  day.  The 
Marquis  de  Duiiyy  was  incarcerated  for  five  months,  and  then 
banished  t«  Moulin*  at  tin-  urgent  request  of  his  parent*,  who  were 
afraid  that  he  would  DUffl y  a  very  pretty  bourgcoisc  widow.  The 
reckless  gambling  and  riotous  debauchery  of  the  Dae  d'Estrees 
brought  him  U>  the  BsMtllr.  It  n.is  u  prt-Miited  I"  the  Kin? 
•that  he  had  not  only  lost  his  carriage  to  Count  Albert  in  a 
inolish  bet  orcr  a  horse-race,  and  all  the  money  in  his  pocket 
with  fitKi  Ionia  betides,  to  a  famous  Billiard-player,  La  Ratte,  a: 
the  tennis-court  in  the  Rue  Maxarin,  but  that  these  were  only 
examples  of  daily  losses,  whirl)  would  ruin  his  family,  if  they 
wore  not  checked.  He  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  init 
demeanours  by  a  midnight  debauch  with  the  Due  de  Mortal  an. 
which  caused  great  public  scandal.  Those  titled  royaterers— 
thei  were  both  of  them  under  eighteen  years  of  age — deli- 
berately attempted  to  set  fire  to  a  house  to  which  they  were 
refused  admittance  at  midnight,  and  assaulted  the  watch  nU 
•came  to  stop  the  riot.  Such  midnight  brawls  were  then  nun  h 
in  vogue  at  Paris.  The  Due  d'Lstrees  spent  a  year  and  a  hall 
in  the  Bastille,  where  he  was  allowed  tutors  in  mathematics, 
history,  and  drawing,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  counsel  of  Kalneff 
'  lourdaloue,  ami  reports  of  bis  behaviour  were  forwarder 
time  to  time  to  the  King.  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  Hell  isle. 
a  notorious  usurer,  was  also  arrested,  and  had  to  disgorge  the 
bills  and  other  securities  which  this  foolish  boy  had  placed  an 
his  bauds. 

Two  well-known  names,  the  Count  d'Armagnac  and  the 
Due  de  Grauiinont,  tlit  before  us  ;  the  first  a  ruffian,  the  sccottc 
a  poltroon,  who  gave  his  companion  the  lie  and  received  s 
violent  blow  in  the  face  in  return.  The  monarch's  presence  ol 
euurse  enhanced  the  enormity  of  the  outrage;  bill  (irarrunoni 
was  n  royal  favourite,  and  both  escaped  with  a  single  night 
in  confinement.  A  mute  typical  example  is  furnished  hi 
the  Prince  d'Klbceuf,  one  of  the  most  noted  \oung  bloods  d 
the  period,  who  in  a  midnight  brawl  with  the  police  sent  au 
attendant  to  summon  all  his  domestics,  lackeys,  coachmen. 
grooms,  and  serving-men,  to  join  in  the  fray,  A  pitched 
DssUle  was  only  avoided  by  the  firmness  of  the  police  sergeant, 
who  told  the  Prince,  to  his  intense  astonishment,  that  if  be 
struck  one  blow  his  rank  should  not  protect  liini  This  freak 
fras    the   occasion  of  a>  procer  against  a  jtcrtfon   of  high  ran*, 
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whose  n»me  was  studiously  concealed,  and  (ho  King  eventually 

ordered  the  Prince"*  servants,  without  inchufi kfl  th%-\r  ■stlll'lT  t<*  br- 
,put  on  their  trial.  It  was  no  strange  result  ot  sucb  immunity, 
that  a  few  month*  later  »  anml  bttVOoa  the  Prince's  household 
and  that  of  the  English  Ambassador  resulted  in  the  death  ot 
several  of  the  combatants,  and  before  the  year  was  out  this 
turbulent  youth  spent  a  few  days  in  the  Hattille  for  flapping 
the  Marquis  de  Thury  in  the  face  at  table  with  a  should' 
motion. 

In  his  laudable  effort*  to  repress  the  prevailing  coarseness 
and  licence  of  the  privileged  classes,  the  Grand  Mnnarque 
waa  specially  severe  at  any  violence  to  the  revenue  officials  or 
insults  to  POClCfis sties  of  high  rank,  ami  thr  ('otiut  (Miomont 
iLodeve  incurred  his  strong  displeasure  tor  the  twofold  olfcnce  of 
abusing  the  lax-gatherer  and  uniting  the  bishop  at  a  special 
assembly  of  the  Estates  of  Languedoc.  After  a  fortnight's  sojourn 
in  the  Bastille,  the  Count  wns  compcllcdtoapologizcin  prescribed 
irrrn*  to  both  the  injured  parties,  and  mask  the  bishop's  pardon 
•in  the  presence  of  lour  prelates  and  two  secular  peers.  The 
Icrther  penalty  of  three  years*  exclusion  from  the  Estates  of 
Languedoc  was  imposed  to  vindicate  the  rightful  dignity  of 
Church  and  Slate,  Occasionally  under  the  heading  of  what 
»a  technically  termed  ■  correction,'  we  are  startled  to  find 
©•rselves  in  the  presence  of  crime  of  the  deepest  atrocity.  Illicit 
.procuring  of  abortion  wis  known  to  be  ot  terrible  frequency, 
but  it  was  also  very  difficult  of  detection,  when  a  dying  girl 
confessed  to  one  of  the  vicars  of  St.  Roch  that  she  had  taken  a 
potion  with  this  object  from  the  Comte  de  Longueval,  and  she 
addnl  that  h«  tad  lii*  wife  hod  treated  more  than  a  humlrnl 
married  women  and  girls  with  like  intention.  After  a  sojourn 
at  the  Bastille,  the  Count,  then  in  bis  sixtieth  year,  was  trnns- 
(trratl  to  Saint*  Laxare,  where  ho  lingered  for  twenty  years: 
during  fourteen  of  which  hi*  cell  was  not  warmed  PfOO  in  the 
depth  ol  winter.  At  length  the  King's  attention  was  directed 
to  Lis  treatment,  and  he  expressed  Lis  strong  displeasure 
at  the  barbarity  of  the  gaolers. 

The  paternal  concern  of  Louis  for  the  welfare  of  the  young 
nntiletac  was  at  lea*!  on  one  occasion  the  cause  of  a  KadJcTOOa 
scene.  The  Prince  de  Leon  hod  become  infatuated  with  the 
rharrns  of  Florence,  an  opera  dancer,  ami  the  cast-ofT  mistress 
of  the  Due  de  Chartres,  to  whom  she  had  borne  several  children  ; 
aod  so  reckless  was  the  Prince's  passion  that  his  father,  the- 
Dac  de  Rohan,  entreated  the  King  to  interlere  and  save  the 
family  from  an  alliance  so  unworthy  of  hit  eldest  son.  Tin 
Prince  was  accordingly  invited  to  Versailles — he  *ra*  VstcftVt  -\w 
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years  old  and  of  remorkable  Amiability  and  wit — but  so 
whtmrnt  was  hi*  grief  that  it  touched  the  heart  of  the  King 
and  Madame  <Ie  HtiHtsOT^  ufho  minqfal  t/t*tr  tears  neitk  Mr*** 
of  the  din  '<"'f.     At   length   Florence,  wbo  appears  to 

have  shown  more  common  sense  and  right  feeling  than  anroae 
else  in  the  whole  business,  and  had  asked  to  lw?  sent  to  a  Col 
until  a  suitable  retreat  could  be  found,  took  refuge  within 
the  Bastille.  The  Duke,  who  was  rich  and  miserly,  promised 
hi*  «n!i  ,'in  :tllnwanOI  U  POOH  IS  hi  SfftJ  propSrlj  i.-i..uii  J,  :i:il 
■vtter  proposed  to  Mademoiselle  de  Koquclauxe,  who  besides 
being  lame  anil  humphm  ked  was  no  longer  young,  and  e* 

ptcd  his  suit.  The  morriago  once  accomplished,  the  DiUm 
udiatcd  his  contract;  the  bride**  mother,  who  had  sent  hex 
daughter  to  a  convent  to  escape  giving  her  a  dowry,  refused  to 
aid  an  impim  idi-ut  OKtttWD  who  had  married  niti>oal  aakitiu 
her  mother's  consent,  and  the  unfortunate  couple  passed  their 
lires  in  penury. 

Byllrlff+iftl  offenders,  Protestant  and  Janseniat,  crowded 
the  Bastille  to  excess  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  in 
diate  successor,  and  no  chin  of  prisoners  was  treated  with  su 
unrelenting  cruelty  as  the  Huiruemx  sufferers  for  conscience  sake 
\'o  rnercv  was  ever  extended  to  a  Huguenot ;  and  the  terrors  o 
perpetual  imprisonment  or  the  galleys  were  aggravated  by  ib> 
cassettes*  importunity  of  pri  :. hi*  <>f"  winning  rorsi  I 

by  their  conversion.       Amidst  the    hundreds   of   their    nam 
entered  on  the  depositions  but   few  on?  known  to  earthly  Came*. 
The  Hu-iiriiut  noblesse  had  deserted  their  faith  almost  to  a  man, 
or  with   the   wealthier  of  tin-  I'rotcfttaut   bourgeoisie  hail   emi- 
grated   to  foreign  hinds.      It   is  of  the  obscure  crowd— the  uoi 
many  noble,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  nisc  after  the  flesh— 

at  the   heroic  bands  of  Huguenot  martyrs  was  formed.     The 
umber  incarcerated   between   lt>86   and    1700  alone,  says  M. 
ournon,  surpasses  bsVof  and  will   never  bo  folly  known, 
twenty  live  years,  Cardel,  a  Rsfonncd  minister  of  blameless  li!c 
Mini  highly  esteemed,  was  detained  in  captiviiy  from  whii-h  death 
alone  released  him       When  the  prison   discipline  was  relaxed 
in  favour  of  others,  nothing  save  significant  hints  of  increased 
i  *ni:-,   to  tin-  Kelormed  occur*  in  the  minuter'*  instractions  to 
tin-  Governor  of  the  Bastille.     Living,  theh  only 
geace  was  conditional  on  their  consent  to  receive  a  confessor; 
dviug,  they  were  buried  like;  dog*  anywhere  in  the  casemates  ux 
the  garden. 

For  the  crime  of  J^nsciiiMn  l)c-  S, icy  is  the  most  illustrious 
of  those  committed  to  the  Bostiller  within  whose  walls  he  con- 
tentedly pursued  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  French  during 
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his  protracted  confinement.  It  is  p learn n:  to  read  that  be  was 
treated  with  great  consideration,  and  that  many  noble*  ladies 
interceded  on  bis  behalf.  Hut  the  prosecution  «il  Jansenism  wm 
no  Iras  vigilant  than  that  of  Protestantism.  Batches  sometimes 
of  two  doxen  or  more  persons  were  dealt  with  collectively,  and 
all  the  machinery  of  the  secret  police  was  set  in  motion  to 
bent  out  the  printers,  publishers,  and  distributors  of  this  con 
traband  Catholicism  Parish  priests  combined  cordially  with 
parish  constables  in  the  surveillance  of  the  morals  and  the  ortho- 
doxy of  their  parishioners.  The  norter  at  the  I  Intel  dc  Brie 
has  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  Pope  and  the  Episcopal*  ;  a 
greengrocer  in  the  Rue  S.  N  ii  liulas  gathers  crowds  in  his  shop 
and  utters  *pltt*itnirt  imjiertineuce»  '  ;  n  shoemaker's  daughter  in 
the  Hne  Saint  \  ictor  is  a  noted  convuhionnairt.  Such  are 
amongst  the  misdeeds  solemnly  reported  to  the  Prime  Ministers. 
.Swarms  of  domestic  spies  gave  secret  information  in  hope  oi 
pecuniary  reward,  and  0Ten  rank  of  life  was  honey  combed 
srilk  tnidtmj  and  mutual  distrust ;  whilst  fanatics  at  intervals 
■  ipciiW  aviwed  the  illicit  dogma,  and  one  even  thrust  an  a|mIoyy 
for  it  into  the  hands  of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  dinner  table.  It  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  amongst  the  lower  orders  the  extravagances 
of  cODVuKsionlsm  called  lor  effectual  suppression,  and  that 
cunning  impostures  were  practised  under  the  pretext  of  demo- 
niacal possession. 

Despite  aba  unrelenting  persecution  and  punishment  of  the 
J  an  senilis  nothing  con  hi  be  mute  persistent  than  their  efforts  to 
disseminate  their  opinions.  Printers,  publishers,  booksellers, 
■rteurs,  engaged  in  the  dangerous  but  lucrative  trade. 
Countless  member*  of  every  grade  of  the  priesthood  fostered  it, 
and  swelled  the  catalogue  of  prohibited  work*  by  writing  fresh 
tracts  and  pamphlets  in  its  defence.  And  everybody  eagerly 
purchased  and  perused  a  literature  whose  irresistible  charm 
consisted  in  its  being  forbidden.  As  the  inquisition  ini< 
secret  presses  grew  more  severe  in  France,  Holland  became 
ths*  emporium  of  the  contraband  doctrines,  and  everv  device  was 
adopted  for  their  importation  across  the  frontier.  The  services 
of  the  rot\rriert  on  the  roads  to  Brussels  and  Amsterdam  werr- 
rnlistcd  in  the  cause,  and  many  a  courtier  brought  bales  ot 
Jansenism  all  unsuspectingly  into  France  amongst  the  luggage 
piled  on  his  private  carriage.  A  variety  of  reasons  combined 
Co  miskr  the  Jansrnist  opinions  popular — the  mkunwledgctl 
piety  of  its  most  prominent  martyrs  ;  the  singular  ability  of  its 
most  conspicuous  champions;  the  constitutional  objections 
against  recognizing  the  Hull  Unigenitu*  maintained  by  the 
Parliament  of   Pus  is  and  other  large   ckics,  wlxwA*  torc^A  \W 


tut  existing  barrier  against  unmitigated  despotism  :  the  synv 
pathy  which  the  new  school  of  authors,  who  were  utterly  indil* 
lerent  co  the  theological  questions  in  dispute.  Ml  i*n  men  who 
were  the  victims  of  oppression  and  wore  fighting  for  freedom  of 
opinion ;  the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  Jesuits.  Pious  m'ia4t 
were  fascinated  hv  the  doCtffllfJ  of  grace  which  they  Isold  to  hr 
th<  ir  spiritual  heritage  from  St.  Augustine  And  St.  Paul.  Mcn«l 
culture  Iran  wnn  by  the  shrewd  common  sense  su  irancparrsA 
through  iu  dainty  disguise  of  mingling  logic  anil  satire  in  tW 
Provincial  Lrttrrs.  Thr  Dommoa  herd  appreciated  the  sterling 
virtues  of  the  bettor  class  of  Janscnists,  and  gaped  with  credu- 
lous wonder  at  the  miraculous  turtle*  of  the  cvntuUion*airc*. 
It  wns  in  VAin  th»t  silence  was   authoritatively  enjoined  on  all 

E. ii  lies  in  the  quarrel,  some  fanutic  was  always  read}  to  delivei 
iniM-Ii"  And  found  abundant  renders;  whilst  the  strict  polite 
supervision  only  drove  exhibitions  of  convulsive  supcrnaturaliam 
trmii  tin*  baker's  shop  mi  tin-  ground  flonr  to  iln>  chnmlwr  of  the 
sempstress  in  the  garret. 

The  dry  police  records  of  Jnnsenist  prosecution  art;  in  one 
instance  enlivened  by  a  confidential  report  to  the  Chief  (Jora- 
riiihxiuiif'i  i'l  Police,  which  gives  tuo  vivid  ,i  picture  of  con- 
temporary life  and  character  to  be  entirely  passed  over.  The 
subject  o(  iln-  inwt  was  the  Abbe  Lassciay,  whose  nunc  doe* 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  *  Archives,' but  who  was  al  read  v  under 
sentence  of  banishment  to  Longuaissc,  a  village  near  .Metduo, 
MB  leagues  distant  from  Paris.  To  secure  this  obscnri  p 
two  police  sergeants.  Chnstelus  and  Vicrrcy,  accompanied  by 
a  third  person  who  knew  the  locality,  anil  preceded  thr  night 
before  by  ten  archer*  carefully  disguised  and  unarmed,  m 
on  Thursday,  December  H,  1  747,  At  10  a.m.  Mru Ian  was  reached 
at  half-past  three,  and  a  couple  of  hours  later  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  and  having  first  surrounded  the  place  with  their 
archers,  the  officer*  entered  and  stated  their  errand ;  the  Abe* 
was  drinking  in  the  chimney  corner  with  four  or  five  tishon. 
And  goon  nil  the  neighbours  assembled  on  the  spot.  The  search 
incriminating  literature  was  fruitless,  but  on  tbc  announce- 
tent  that  they  had  orders  to  take  the  Abbe  to  Paris,  a  general 
outcry  arose.  The  good  man  had  been  and  still  was  u  i 
— up  to  this  moment  he  had  hern  perfectly  well  and  had  aided  in 
a  three  hours'  search — it  would  he  certain  death  to  remove  kin 
in  his  delicate  state,  the  King's  orders  were  always  contingent 
on  the  possibility  of  their  being  carried  out  without  fatal  mult; 
and  the  Abbe  could  not  iu  conscience  cast  so  serious  a  respon- 
sibility on  the  officers.  If  he  went  at  nil  he  would  only  g» 
found  hands  and  feet,  and  ctmh  one  declared  that  their  father 
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should  not  be  so  ill-treated.     Where  wdi  the  chief  conitable?  no 
one  knew.      Who  were  the   tax-collectors,  who  was  the  syndic? 
evsry  on*  had   forgotten.      When  the  syndic  was  found,  it  was 
no  better;  no  one  would  lend  n  mount  to  fetch   the  constable, 
no  one  had  such  a  thing.     Things  began  to  look  serious.     What 
win  to   be   done  at  ten  leagues  awny  from  Paris,  ic/ierc  w->   ow 
iitiftit  to  mason,  and   where   it    is  dangerous   to  employ    force? 
Presently   the   doctor   who  had   been   sent   for  arrived,  accom- 
panied  hv  a  crowd   of  the  inhabitants,   anil   Chnxtclux   having 
warned  him  of  the  serious  consequence*  of  not  giving  a  Iruthtul 
in,  .'mil  having  added  that  they  li.iil  a  comfortable  i-nniagi 
and  would  take  every  care  of  iM.   Lnsseray,  he  allowed  that  the 
journey  might   safely  be  undertaken.      On  this  Chastelus  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  up  lha  proem  nrh/ii  when   the  Abbe  began  to 
harangue  the  assembly*  and  complain  of  the  indignity  put  upon 
him.      With  difficulty  the  officer  explained   the   King's  orders 
1  not  dishonour  even  those  against  whom   they  were  issued, 
and  went  on  with  his  writing,  when  a  fresh  obstacle  wns  started. 
The   Abbe    had    been    cxileil    to     LoagOsisM    by    the     Kings 
orders,  and  he  could   nor   venture  to  transgress  them  hy  leaving 
tt   without  seeing   the  King's  express  command  to   that  effect; 
unless  therefore  they  showed  thru   ranBthu  conscience  would 
not  permit  him  to  go.     •  For  their  conscience,'  drily  reinsrkcd 
Chsslelttfl   in   a   parenthesis,  *  always  travels  with   these  genm, 
although  they  don't  always  travel  with  it/     The  whole  company 
applauded  this  conclusion.     *  Brother,  you  shall   urn  »wt  nu  out- 
fa  arrested  without  being  shown  the  warrant,  and  these  gentlemen 
•  ill  show  you  theirs,  if  they  have  one/     It  needed   all  the  pcT- 
sussive  powers  of  the  two  police  nflicer*  to  point  out  the  futilitv 
ssxl  danger  of  a  resistance,  which  was  renewed  when  they  pro- 
reeded  to  search  the  holy  man  himself.      Even  then  he  succeeded 
«   tearing  up  a  paper   he   had  concealed  on   bis  person,  and 
which  he  declared  with   unblushing  calmness  was  of  no  cons*- 
fjuence  whatever.     By  the  time  that  all  unconscientious  scruples 
*vt-fr  satisfied  it  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  fortified 
with  the  seventh  bvmllon  he  had  taken  since  the  police  arrived, 
*sid  with   a  COUple   o£  fresh  eggs,  M.   Lasseray  set  out  on  his 
i  ey.     Three  pairs  of  stockings,  a   night  shirt,  a  catsoek,  ■ 
*1  tcssing  gown,  a  cloak,  in  short,  everything  was  cleared  out  of 
lsi«  wardrobe  to  preserve  the  precious  creature  against  the  cold 
^ri  the  way.     '  I  know  not  what  he  wore  to  protect  his  head  ;  his 
^alette  over  his  nars,  a  nightcap,  a  000101*1  I   hat  to  crown  the 
*vholo  were  n«t  too  great  a  protection  against  the  night  blasts/ 
Jn  this  figure  ilie   holy  man  betook    himself  to  prayer  and  hi* 

L precious  flock  to    weeping—  one   kissed   his   hand,  another  his 
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< -!o;ik,  a  thin!  hie  MsssOdk  :  ioitic  of  the  donkeys  brayed,  nnd  all 
complained  at  being  robhrd  "1  so  good  ft  man. 

A  century  after  the  imprisonment  of  IJO  Ss  lib  of  the 

Hastillc  were  again  crowded  with  Jansenists.  To  all  appearance 
the  proscribed  MOOtf  wen*  drill  :iml  Imr  t  ■•■!»  (he  Hull  Unigenituc 
was  formally  registered  ru  statute  law,  silence  on  the  debated 
doctrines  was  imposed  by  authority,  nnd  the  name  of  Jbeim 

was  fiorgOttdD,  VMa  on  a  sudden  the  heresy  biased  Up  again 

HI. Mr    firnrl;.     l!i;iil   eV0|\         It*  Ostensible    UUK  WW     I    Ml     I '  |n*Ct  of 

mirnclcs  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  Paris,  a  deacon  of  saintly 
tile  and  a  determined  Jan*nii»f,  who  died  in  1727.  and  was 
liinit-d  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  MAlard.  Hero  it  was  rumoured 
hit.  after  convulsive  contortions,  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the 
deaf  were  made  wholp.  Forthwith  crowds  gathered  to  tl ■ 
obscure-  little  churchyard  in  a  low  quarter  ol  the  city,  additional 
priests   weir    rierded    to   meet    the  demand    for   masses  and  mov 

vaincs,  the  rent  of  chairs  within  the  ttivf  -e  in  pro- 

poitisKi  t'«  tlie  growing  demand,  and  the  ocftjhboariDg  places  of 
refreshment  reaped  a  welcome  and  unexpected  harvest.  All 
those  interested  in  this  sudden  access  of  prosperity  of  morse 
become  ardent  Janacnuts,  and  skilful  management  waa  required 
to  avoid  causing  a  riot  at  the  suppression  of  the  con 
demonstration*.  ■  A  century  earlier/  rays  M.  Ravaisson,  *  these 
recipient*  of  exceptional  manifestations  of  divine  favour  would 
have  been  whipped  and  then  burned  alive/  A  century  later, 
we  may  add,  the  miracles  might,  by  discreet  manipulation, 
have  been  transferred  to  orthodox  direction,  tl)  I  might  hare 
been  ■  run  '  so  skilfully  as  to  rival  the  attractions  of  Lourdei. 
The  GoviTiiniriif  of  l.ouis  XV.  determined  to  suppress  m 
high  hud  this  new  outbreak  of  heresy,  which  appealed  success- 
fully to  the  credulity  and  cupidity  of  thousands  of  its  votaries. 

*f  he  reoofdl  which  M.  Kavaisson't  industry  has  preserved  of 
tin:  later  imprisonments  for  Jansenism  cast  a  lurid  li_- 
treatment  tu  literary  "(Tenders.  For  some  trilling  indiscretion, 
vtitbuui'i  tDOZDAfifl  wmuiiu^,  without  opportunity  for  commu- 
nicating; with  wife  or  child  or  helpful  friend,  withoot  anv  st£- 
nification  of  the  crime  alleged  against  him,  with  no  formal 
indictment  or  open  trial  or  legal  dofo&C  •  bj  the  mere  virtue  of 
a  lettrt:  tit  cachet  a  suspected  person  was  hurried  off  Co  the  Has- 
till",  whilst  thfl  mjrTrudoQt  w  the  law  swooped  down  on  all  bis 
papers.     It  is  not  in  such  examples  irief  and  indulgent 

imprisonments   of  Voltaire  or   the  luxurious   custody   ol    \lar- 
monti'l,  that  the  pathos  ol  the  prion  records  consists,  bot  i 
n  iliitudc  of  obscure  persons  to  whom   arrest,  with  the   tcrriblr 
delay  frequently  consequent  upon  it,  meant  absolute  niin.    Take 

such 
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such  an  example  a*  the  following:  D;mirl  «!<•  In  Koque,  *i»ed  40, 
i   iri.il,   secretary   to    I  nested  .November  lf't'4,  »nd 

in  his  possession  was  found  the?  half-sheet  of  a  preface  he  was 
writing  to  Fontcncllc's  *  Dialogue  des  Morts,'  vrhicd  in  the  then 
prevailing  scarcity  ww  thought  to  eanrxy  some  allusions  lo  tin- 
(iorernment.  For  this  constructive  misdemeanour  tlic  writer, 
confessedly  in  all  other  respects  n  man  of  blauiclrat  liff,  and  in 
straitened  circumstance*,  was  first  confined  for  six  months  in 
the  Chateau  of  Angers,  then  lor  two  years  and  a  half  in  tin- 
Chateau  oi  Saumur,  and  for  the  following  fifteen  DJOBUu  w.u 
forbidden  tii  leave  the  town.  In  July  1700.  he  was  granted  hi, 
liberty,  and  his  papers,  which  bad  been  detained  for  six  years, 
and  which  were  required  lo  arrange  In-  domestic  affairs,  were 
restored  to  him. 

A  terrible  fate  awaited  Cbavijrny  dc  la  Bretonniere,  the  autimf 

f  *I.  vblofa    lampooned   on   the   same  sheet 

e.  de   Maintcnon   and    Le  TclJicr,   Archbishop   of  Paris. 

igjnr  was  the  son  of  a   barrister,  and  had   been   compelled 

y  against  his  will   to   I  i    lictinc    monk  of  the 

Congregation  of  Saint   MftUr,     One  day  he  was  entrusted  with 

*  100  pistoles  belonging  to  the  Abbey,  when  he  instantly  fled  with 

\iii*lrnl;irn.  :ind  (mm  I : i:»r  *:it»'  n  in-;n  \>r  published  the 

funotis  *  Lardons,'  as  a  weekly  supplement  to  the  *  (inxctto  bur- 

aeaquc'      In  the  'Cnchoil  Mitre*  the  soul  of  Furctierc  meets  the 

U-aJle  of  Scarron  on   the   hanks  of   the   Styx,   and    the    latter 
"quill**  if  atiy   other  basbumU  have  bn:n  ii.i  mairU  x*  himself. 
-es,'  is  the  reply,*  there  is  Mdine.  deCnkjuy,  who  is  intimate 
••"itu  Archbishop  Le  Tellier  of  Khcims*  the  brother  of  Louvois.' 
From  his  tecum  asylum   in   Holland  C'harigny  was  beguiled  hv 
lraitorous  acquaintances  and  lured   to  Bourgct,  where  he  was 
•siased  and  hurried  to  the  Bssfille,  from  whence  he  w«  irons- 
i  >   Uoni   St   Michel.     An   outbreak   of  passion   against 
"la  goaler*  was  punished  by  confinement  in  a  wooden  cage  with 
*'ai*i  only  three   inches  apart,  where  on  a  bed   ol   straw  and  a 
'■ret  :»i    brnMsl  Jind  water,  without  fine  or  light,   this  really  gUtad 
Inao  lingered  for  three  and   twenty  years.     No  wonder  that  he 
*'led  insane.     The   monks  said  he   was  uWowd    bj    the   ruts. 
Hit  cage,  od  as  a  curiosity  in  after  years,  wan  hacked   to 

Ptftom  by  Louis  Philippe,   who  visited  the  Abbey  when  a   boy 
*itii  his  governess  Mdme.  de  Genii*. 

A  i  baptcr   in   OliantsJ   .sflairs  i*  disclosed   by   the 

ucrried  abduction  And   imprisonment  of  Avedick  the  Armenian 

Patriarch  at  Constantinople.    This  unfortunate  prelate  fell  under 

be  displeasure   of  M.   Hyacinthc,  the  principal  of  the  Jesuits 

tamboul,  and  consequently  of   M.  dc   Fcrnol,  the   French 
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Ambassador,  and  their  ostentatious  protector,  through  who* 
rntrigUtf  ho  was  thrice  deposed,  although  his  restoration  bad 
been  purchased  ar  rnormoiit  mst,  and  on  hi*  im  to  exile  he  wv 
carried  on  board  ship  and  transported  to  SicOy.  S»  ilagrant  i 
violation  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  Turkey  could  not  of  mm 
l><-  nv-iwcd,  ami  whilst  Louis  hoped  that  the  'Spaniards  woaJi 
detain  Avcdick  in  the  prison  i*i  the  Inquisition  at  Mrssiita,  b 
ordered  de  Ferriol  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  matter,  a*»i 
lo  observe  the  utmost  secrecy.  Before  I  lie  Kind's  instruction* 
could  reach  Messina  a  French  official  had  shipped  lb*  Patriarrl 
off  to  Marseilles,  and  surely  against  its  will  the  French  Govera- 
B  UM  VII  saddled  wirh  a  prisoner,  whose  detention  wit 
declared  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  interests  of  tV 
Church,  and  whom  M.  da  Ferriol  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
affirmed  to  be  tbf  most  ungodly,  the  most  crafty,  and  tit 
most  formidnble  man  alive.  The  situation  vvai  suftV 
delicate  to  tax  M.  Ponlcbartrain't  ingenuity  to  the  utmost 
At  one  moment  we  find  him  writing  that  the  King  is  anxious 
that  his  ambassador  should  not  be  compromised,  and  that  ?. 
might  be  well  lo  make  the  Patriarch  write,  with  his  otos  Atfso* 
ami  in  Armenian,  that  being  in  frnT  of  his  life  he  had  oblipwl 
the  captain  with  whom  he  sailed  to  tnJce  him  to  Sicjlj.  Al 
Another,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  spread  the  report  tail 
Avcdick  had  died  in  prison  just  as  he  was  about  to  be  tent 
hack  to  Constantinople,  and  that  necessary  details  should  t* 
added  to  deceive  M.  dt>  Ferriol  himself.  Alter  a  year's  solitan 
confinement,  during  part  of  which  Avcdick  was  treated  with 
such  severity  that  he  fell  really  ill  from  cold  and  privations. 
t  Kmy  .im!  his  ministci  began  to  bare  mrtou  uLsgivi  apt 
and  M.  Pontchartrain  tells  de  Ferriol  that  '  hii  Majesty  considers 
Avcdick  was  not  the  sole  author  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
(  ,it indie  Armenians,  and  he  even  felt  some,  scruples  abo 
condition  to  which  hi*  Las  reduced  Avcdick,  who  is  not  his 
subject,  and  whoso  crimes  against  religion  are  not  sufficiently 
proved  to  decide  whether  he  deserves  his  fate.  His  Majesty 
finds  you  have  embarked  in  this  affair  very  thoughtlessly,  an* 
desires  to  know  who  gave  you  this  bad  ad  vine/ 

The  one  simplest  means  of  making  tardy  reparation  to  the 
injured  man,  that  of  restoring  liiin  to  liberty,  seems  nr  i 
have  been  for  one  moment  entertained  by  Louis  or  bis  minister. 
Another  year  rolled  by  during  which  Avcdick  was  detained  in 
the  strictest  confinement  ;il  Mont  St,  Michel,  and  his  captors 
discussed  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  for  spiritual  aid,  and 
vainly  searched  his  papers  for  materials  to  be  used  against  him. 
All  this   time  no  "uiteimctci  could  be  found  through  whom  tlir 
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prisoni-i  could  i  >iprr««  his  wishes  or  make  his  confession,  ami 
at  length  on  December  1*,  1709— he  had  been  seized  early  in 
1706 — the  order  was  given  that  he  should  lie  transferred  fn 
the  Bastille,  and  placed  under  the  instruction  of  the  Abbo 
Rcnaudot,  the  chief  Oiirnul  scholar  of  hit  day.  Tin-  Iraim-'l 
Abbe's  reports  to  the  minister  arc  painful  rcsding  to  those  irho 
VOwd  like  to  retain  some  respect  for  Kenaudot's  scholarship 
and  priesthood.  He  held  out  fallacious  hopos  of  getting  him 
•eat  back  to  Constantinople,  confirmed  him  in  the  strange 
delusion  that  his  arrr»»r.  had  been  contrived  /"/  thf  Fnyh'th,  and 
asserted  that  his  detention  was  only  a  necessary  precaution 
•  i»t  some  scoundrelly  Armenians  in  Paris,  who  were 
tug  his  ruin  with  those  unprincipled  islanders.  On  thr 
sincerity  of  the  Patriarch  s  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  Rome, 
Kenaudot  could  not  speak  positively;  *  but,' he  added,  *  with 
bis  OOfpolcnce,  want  of  exercise,  and  f»«in\  he  maybe  carried 
off  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  ire  shall  havt  a  tccight  on  oir 
eorueience*  if  we  have  reJused  hirn  the  Bacramenta.1  Meanwhile 
the  Sublime  Porte  was  liccoming  more  urgent  in  demanding 
Avcdick's  restoration*  and  Kennudot  was  commissioned  to  draw 
Up  a  rrjMirt  on  the  wlmlr  Imsiiir-ss.  In  a  long  memorial,  through- 
out the  pages  of  which  it  is  plain  that  the  Abbe  had  fully 
recovered  his  elasticity  of  conscience,  he  reviewed  the  entire 
position,  and  suggested  the  Adoption  of  one  of  the  five  following 
courses:  1.  Detain  Avcdick  by  force,  and  deny  his  presence  in 
France:  2.  Win  him  over  by  kindness,  and  persuade  him  to 
remain  with  a  pension  in  France;  3.  Send  him  to  Home,  and 
place  him  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope ;  4.  Send  him  to  Persia; 
■  •.  Send  him  straight  back  to  Constantinople.  The  King 
highly  approved  l his  report,  and  coincided  with  the  Abbe 
Kenaudot's  own  opinion,  that  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty 
would  )*r  If  the  Pope  would  take  charge  of  him. 

Whilst  the  negotiations,  which  called  for  very  skilful  hand- 
ling, were  being  conducted  with  the  Papal  Court,  Avedick,  after 
five  year*  of  strict  imprisonment,  was  placed  with  M.  de  la 
<  nix,  trie  Kint;*>  Oriental  interpreter,  and  was  permitted  under 
the  most  .irt'iiil  surveillance  to  attend  mat*  occasionally  at 
Nota  I). i inr.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1711,  Kenaudot  writes 
that  the  Patriarch  has  been  seriously  ill,  and  Pontchartrain 
adds  to  (his  communication  the  marginal  note,  *  Would  it  be  a 
Messing,  would  it  he  a  misfortune,  if  he  were  to  die?  What  do 
ton  think,  if  you  please?  1  think  it  would  be  a  misfortune; 
y  our  opinion  and  the  reasons?'*    It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
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what  toply  ML  Krnaudot  sent  to  this  singular  and  *igui&OUkl 
enquiry,  on  which  lubseqneni  events  casl  »  lurid  lijrbt.  The 
presence  ol  Avcdii  If  in  I  ntJDOe  coold  DO  loogeX  lie  denied,  ana 
the  Pop*  declined  to  lie*  embarrassed  even  with  so  aua;u«i  a 
convert,  although  the  French  enroi  at  Roane  was  bidden  to 
DM  all  arts  to  eiC3te  and  Hftttei  Sll  Holiness  on  the  glory 
wln.'ti  his  Pontificate  would  derive  from  Aredirk's  suboissaiosv 
At  the  rey  crisis  of  llic  difficulty  Avedick  died.  *  His  *.- 
si>  wr<>i.  l*i -Hi*  li.iitrain  to  Constantinople,  *  nit  neither  vioUst 
DOI  |nriiuituir,  hut  caused  solely  by  his  imiumleinU 
unknown  to  his  host,  of  brand*  and  baneful  draft 'J  iUj 
Rcnuudot  eiprcascd  the  opinion  that  tin  King  v<*ild  be  wcU 
rid  of  him  ?  Long  study  ol*  the  *  Archives  dc  Is  Bastille  '  is  smC 
calculated  lo  engender  too  moat  charitable  oplamittoa  oi  so 
'•piHirtuiitt  »  ili-liui.iucf. 

1  ho    interest    nl    M.    Ravaissoa's    researches    culminates   in 

transactions  CO iCted  with   ilir   talc  of  Louii  XIV'.:   and  the 

loii£   reijrn  of  hit   successor,  although  it  furnishes  raster;.. i 
oesui  lour  lolumcs  of  archives,  presents  but  few  salient 
dents   worthy   "f  notice.      The    suppression   of  Jansenism,  Ui* 
incarceration  of  suspected  or  veritable  spies,  and  the  umj< 
of  normli,  moiio|M)liv*  ihe  rcconUnf  police  admtoissjaUnn  under 
that  high-toned  and  most  Christian  monarch  Louis  XV.,  until 
(he  singular  assault  ufDamieas  upon   the  sacred   person  of  the 
sovereign   aroused    wide-spread    terror,   and    led   to   a  «*: 
revival  of  the  most  saraae  methods  ol  French  criminal  pro- 
cedure.    The  details  of  the  so  called   attempt  at  *aixuiu*uoo 
We  Sufficient! J  well  known,  but  we   haw   here  ptestntctl  to  as  a 
series  "I   Utters   bv  a  Jesuit  father,  wliich  gives   tin*   minutest 
del  ><U  Ml  the  daily  Court   gossip,  and   brings   out   strongly  the 
terror  and    poltroonery   of  the   monarch,  the  r*Jm  iance 

of  Madame  <l<  1'otnpadour,  and  the  extraordinary*  fortitude  *f 
Dnmienn.  All  the  wild  rumours  ol  the  hour  are  related—  ibr 
universal  suspicion  of  the  Jesuit  ;  the  writer's  own  onovicti  m 
that  it  had  been  planned  by  the  Janscnuts;  the  general  sorrosj 
on  account  ol  Louis  XV  ,  who  wus  as  yet  real  If  popular.  The 
wound  indutril  n.i*  .1  men-  >ciali  -.  hut  the  King's  terror  was 
Abject,  and  for  the  moment  tbe  influence  of  the  .on  lessor  was 
supreme,  and  his  mistress  was  kept  studiously  aloof.  It  was 
the  old  story — the  Devil  was  sick,  tin  Devil  a  monk  would  be. 
And  those  who  acted  upon  tbc  conviction  that  tin-  inllococc 
(•I    the    ManfjUise   was    over,    were    distill  Ql    speedy    dis* 

missal.  '1  li'  frightful  barbarity  of  the  trial  nod  execution— 
the  question  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  the  flesh-horning  wit'i 
red-hot    pinccr*,    the    dTa^^v-a^   amtkoat  ^vtfcs   horses — nfi 

rw)eisa\ 
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ting    t"  dwell   upon,  And   effected   a  reaction  In  favour  uf 
jftVrer,  who  born  hit  .  prolonged,  Bsys  the  official 

ii   '  oeuf  quarts;  d'beure  burn  exacts,'  with  unquoiling 

courage.     Nt.   Ravaisson    attribute*  far-reac  hhig  consequent'  i  10 
the  gasli    of  Damiclis'   penknife.      Its   political    icaults  were  tlii? 
downfall   .if  I  ha  . I.  "411111  and  ton   weakening  of  the  I'arlinn 
and  the  blow  thus  given  injustice  and  religion,  in  his  judgment, 
:  t!  th«  monarchy  of  which  tuoj  wemtfae  main  ippnort. 
A  whole  swarm     >l    obscure  wretches  wore   arrested  on   sus> 
pSciun  of  roinpfii  i(v  with  the  crime  of  IVuniens,  ami   pagra  uf 
tf<  it  i     are    filled    with   details    «<•    should    derm    too 
fous  to  occupy  tin-  attention  of  a  Minister  of  State. 
drunken   tobaoco-nift   uttering   filthy   troftnon  ;    u  craxy   creature 
troubled   with    visions  of  the    Virgiu  and  otiinia,  am]    whose 
shouts  disturb  the  whole  prison  and  the  passers-by  ;   two  insig- 
nificant brawlers  away  beyond  the  town  ot  Toura,  who  mutually 
aren--  tfcer,  and  one  of  whom  ool  f  escapes  hanging  at  the 

hardly  less  terrible  penalty  of  a  public   scourging  and  liio-.lorij 
in  tn  ihr  galleys  :    i  man  charged  bj  a  ^nmilUon 
*  bad  character  with  speaking  injurious  word  a  against 
the  King  in  the  Forest   of  farricrnt — sucb   were  loom  i>f  those 
who  were  solemnly  arraigned  for  high  treason.     Once  more  all 
able  |iaclc  n'f  inl  >i  rnei  i  was  ■  ■  i .  intl  .-•  word  ■" 

praise  of  «iur  Rnglisl'i  Cromwell  or  of  complaint  against  the 
eiiBtiogdesjKitisrri  spoken  in  a  cabaret,  mil  forthwith  denounced 
to  tae  GaTOrninyrit,  which   knew  noi  whom  tq  nJip*ct*or  what 

liipmeuU    might   arise.       It    is    strange  in  learn  that 

e  was  taken   ot   accusations   made  by    priwiiior*  who 

naelrcs   so  unmanageable  that  the)    had  to  be  confined 

in  dungeons,   four   days    in  which,    their    gaoler   significantly 

declares,  in  that  inclement  season — it  waa  the  month  of  January 

to   I  i    as   trying  as    a  month   in   milder   weather.      At   last  tftn 

-  grew  weary  >A   the  whplc   business,  and  tt   was  suggested 

tutors   that   he   would    \m   let  off  lightly    if  lie 

ifeai  il  at  bis  information  was  baseless,  and  so  put  an 

i  the  enquiry. 

Whilst  the  whole  encrgicq  of  the  police  were  absorbed  with 

flCttttOUS  ilroiiuri.il  phis,  ii  ni.it ter  t)\    SCI  10 US,    moment   tU 

glory  and  welfare  <>l    France  was  being  rainlv  pressed  on  their 

attention.     M.  d'AlTru  tUt*  French  Ambaaaauor  at  the  Hague, 

ned  M.  Rouiluj,  tin-   roraiga   "Secretary  of  State,  of  a  plot 

rned   by   a   Canadian,  named   La   Sale,   to   deliver  Quebec 

se  English.     1r  was  of  the  utmiiKt  impori 

•ii<»ul4  be  sent  to  Montcalm  without  delay,  as  La 

had   already  sailed    for   England   with  carefully   prepared 
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plant  which  showed  thnt  Quebec  could  be  easily  surprised  ;  bet 
some  rime  da  j  wd  lieforH  Mfsnil,  wliu  tin  Oied  I 1  Mt  pi  soi 
Jor  Lb,  Sale,  informed  the  French  envoy  of  the  treason  in  conten 
platiun.  Ru-uillt*  immediately  ai:iju;iiiit«*(l  Moras,  the  Colonial 
Minister,  and  urged  the  necessity  for  prompt  u  itiofl  ;  bat  either 
M.  Moi.i*  was  incredulous  or  some  insuperable  hindrance  inter- 
vened, and  two  precious  months  wen*  lost  bftfow  M**tntl  vsj 
even  placed  by  way  of  prCCauUOD  under  lenient  rejiraint  in  tbr 
Bastille.  Mesnil  hod  been  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  and  had 
been  culpably  negligent  in  warning  the  Government  of  the 
impending  danger,  but  there  was  no  good  reason  for  drtaininz 
him  more  than  a  year  in  confinement.  The  neglect  ol  his 
advice  i ■< ■« i    France*  hei    magnificent   North    \mnia  in. 

The  1  unit:,   of  our  space  forbid  our  lingering  over  other  sab- 
ts  embraced  in  the  wide  sweep  of  M.  Ravaisson's  '  Archive*' 

uring  the  last  two  centuries  of  its  existence  the  cells  of  tb* 
Bastille  were  thronged  with  spies  confined  there  by  scores, 
whose  adventures  bring  vividly  before  us  the  seCte*.  hist' "1 
J  nines  II.  during  his  exile  at  Saint  Gcrmaini,  anil  the  trouble  io 
which  his  interminable  schemes  And  his  impracticable  poller 
involved  his  royal  host.  Louis  XIV.  in  private  thorough!, 
distrusted  the  fallen  imuiarrh,  whilst  in  public  he  !  itphrM 

his  cause,  and  hence  arose  a  tangled  combination  of  plot  and 
counterplot — the  French  Guvernmeut  beiug  anxious  at  once  to 
curb  the  folly  of  the  Stuarts  and  to  chock  the  growing  pov 
William  of  Orange.  The  most  interesting  figure  of  this  epoch 
is  one  Jones  Simpson,  a  Scotchman  of  singular  audacity  and 
address,  who,  like  more  prominent  men  of  his  day,  woa  in  the 
pay  of  both  parties,  ami  spent  many  hours  alternately  within  tbr 
walls  of  Newgate  and  the  Bastille.  Despite  many  compro- 
mising incidents  which  might  have  aroused  the  suspicions  of 
men  less  steeped  in  intrigue  than  James's  councillors,  Simpson 
thoroughly  hoodwinked  the  Stuarts,  who-! 
to  the  French  monarch,  and  then  bet  raved  Stuart  and  Bourboo 
alike  to  William  III.  of  England.  '  The  Abbe  Renaudot 
reports  with  charming  naivet-4  the  affecting  audienoes  with 
James  II.  and  Mary  of  Modcna,  in  which  Simpson  detail.* 
plans  and  the  devotion  of  the  English  Jacobites;  aod  M.Ravaisson 
suggests  a  companion  picture,  the  interior  of  the  king's  closet 
at  Kensington,  where  beside  the  chimney  corner,  n  meagre  figure. 
as  he  sits  at  bis  desk,  lends  a  wearied  but  attentive  ear  to  the 
i-u.-u-i  >riiicli  niii-i.iin -r,  mingled  with  loud  Inimts  of  Uu^htrr 
from  the  speaker,  and  a  passing  smile  from  William  III.,  which 
recounts  how  completely  he  has  cuxclicd  the  Court  ii  Versailles, 
and  is  rewarded  with  ample  praise  and  a  full  puree  of  guineas. 

Ptom 
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From  time  to  time  a  panic  fear  of  spies  broke  out  in  France,  and 
the  arrests  were  rapid  and  indiscriminating.  It  was  equally 
dangerous  for  foreigner*  to  bare  too  much  money  or  too  little. 
One  man  was  sent  to  the  Rastillr  lor  lieing  greatly  affected  ai  the 
death  of  (be  Prince  of  Orange  ;  a  second  because  he  bore  the 
suspicious  name  of  Burnet.  Somewhat  later  we  find  the  Young 
Pretender  peremptorily  ordered  to  leave  France,  and  there  is  an 
amusing  account  of  his  dilatory  departure,  his  lingering  at 
Avignon,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  his  rout*  was  folio  wad 
across  the  frontier.  He  had  not  long  been  banished  when  a 
young  Englishman,  travelling  for  pleasure,  was  seized  and 
thrown  into  the  Bastille,  where  he  paid  the  penalty  of  several 
weeks*  imprisonment  for  his  supposed  resemblance  to  4bonnie 
Prince  Charlie.' 

It  is  time  for  us,  bovtW,  to  hasten  to  a  clow.  We  are 
constrained  to  omit  all  reference  to  the  vexed  question  of  the 
rc'r/aUt  i.t\  the  Kiug's  claim  to  the  revenues  and  paUou&ge  of 
vacant  bishoprics,  an  ecclesiastical  problem,  whose  discussion 
contributed  its  quota  of  inmates  to  the  Bastille.  We  pass  by 
all  mention  of  the  controversy,  largely  discussed  and  illustrated 
in  M.  Kavaisaon's  pages,  which  raged  about  the  opinions  and 
the  conduct  of  Madame  Guy  on*  of  whom  the  editor  of  the 
*  Archives*  speaks  with  unqualified  contempt,  and  whose  theories 
involved  the  irretrievable  downfall  of  the  great  Archbishop  of 
Cam  brat,  Monseigneur  Fonelon,  the  taintliest  of  contemporary 
French  prelates.  We  dare  not  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
reproducing  M.  Ravaisson's  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the 
It>  ii  Mask,  whom  he  identifies,  for  reasons  fully  alleged,  with 
M.  de  Keroualze,  lieutenant  to  Beaufort  the  grand  Admiral, 
and  eldest  brother  of  the  notorious  Countess  oi  Portsmouth — a 
solution  which  it  unhesitatingly  rejected  by  M.  Rournnn,  who 
deems  it  hopeless  to  seek  the  determination  of  a  problem  which 
Louis  XVI.,  with  nil  thr  secret  State  papers  at  his  command, 
investigated  to  no  purpose,     We  must  hasten  to  a  close.     The 

main  outlines  of  the  sirge  of  the  Hiutille,  its  utter  want  of 
prepsration  against  attack,  the  fatal  indecision  and  the  foul 
uiuidcr  of  its  governor  and  his  lieutenant,  arc  ton  well  known 
to  call  for  repetition.  The  surrender  and  subsequent  destruction 
ol  the  fortress  was  a  significant  presage  of  the  fate  which  was 
darkly  overshadowing  the  ancient  order;  and  the  Due  de  Lian- 
conrt  spoke  more  truly  than  he  probably  realised  when,  on  the 
report  at  Versailles  that  the  Bastille  hud  fallen,  he  said  to  the 
King,  'Sir,  it  is  not  a  revolt,  but  a  revolution.' 


(     3tM     ) 


Iter.  IV.  —  1.    7fcc  Fauna  *f  British   India.       Part    I.   'Mam- 
malia.'    Edited  by  tV.  f .  Hlanford,  MW.     London,  1W*- 

*.  lUchtrvfa*  jfour  strwir  4  fthstoire  Nalurvlb  <tW  Mammiftrti: 
Par  M.  Alpbonw  Mirna  Edwards.     Two  Vol*.     Pant,  I 

TLf  *OST  visitors  to  our  Zoological  Gardens  i?*;p*rience  more 
i'JL      or   less  temptation   to   linge*   in    it*  *pa*i<>j» 
homo,  however   mingled  maybe  the   leelings  with   which   it.i  % 
contemplate  the   rotless,  petulant,  or  lroiirsaine  jiunaUw  Oil 

<:»g»"*,       Sniiir  nf  ilii'iii   .«ir  iiiKjtiisliiitiiiiil'  Q    QiaO*k*rt 

And  appearance,  and  our  spontaneous  teeling  oi  repulsion  U 
intensified  by  llu.*  reluctaut  recognition   forced  upmi   u*  nf*  Uirix 

UiK|tn<iliorial>l<'  ii'kimiiIiI.iih  r  tu  (»iiikcU'.-k. 

V\  JiU  the  old  [Ionian  |K»ct,  wc  mentally  exclaim: — 
•Siroin  qnam  aixmlla,  turpiasima  Iwstia,  BoUil1 

Yrl,  I'lrjuilnr   ijmii,  imU  there  to  h<>  seen  ajsj  nceed- 

ljttglj  attractive  animals.  Again  and  again  tbc  visitor  may  W- 
strm  k  hs  tin-  bright  oolouis  and  singular  markings  of  pretty 
lull.  iiini)kr>i«  winrh,  when  bo  reads  the  lubela  on  Uscircagc*, 

In-  will  find  luoe  ciMiir  to  Ul  from  Anita,  In  mil,  dute-like 
tone*,  round  dieaded,  brown-eyed,  much-grimacing  Sapajtrits 
fmni  South  Aiiiciii.i  will  make  .ipjK.-al  to  Jiim  /or  uuls  or  fruit* 
Occasionally  he  may  see  the  prodigious  bounds  and  bear  the 
sonorous  cbaulinga  of  Indian  long-armed  apes,  or  Gibbons,  or 
the  -lnwi'i,  but  in  other  ways  nut  l«it  remarkable,  m»  cements,  ol 
long-limbed  and  gentle  Spidcr-nionke) ;$.  The  varied  ntWoo- 
tSou*  "I  different  kinds  nf  Marmoset*  appeal  to  every  eye, 
vrhile  iiimiiio  who  hfi*  once  made  acquaintance  with  tbc  Sjairrcl- 
monktss  can  help  feeling  a  sort  of  affection  for  bale  i:r+,itiiTM 
so  beautiful,  10  extremely  gentle,  and  to  confiding.  11  we  leave 
out  of  ncconnl  ibe  largest  forms  of  liic  Apt  tribe:  and  lb*  fatnilj 
known  as  the  Macaques  (which  family  contains  tu*  common*** 
species  most  often  Diet  with  in  confinement),  then  »e  do 
not  hesitate  to  aflirm  that  mojikayi  would  b<-  creatures  which 
have  just  claims  on  our  xsthctic,  no  leas  than  OQ  <ui  intel- 
lectual, appreciation,  even  if  they  had  not  the  high  scientific 
latere**  \h<)  possess  in  relation  to  the  human  tutx  and  iu 
origin. 

Confined  almost  exclusively  to  tropical  regions,  and  maiol 
to  their  forests,  monkeys  are  nevertheless  numerous  j-i 
there  being  probably  not  less  than  two  buudrcd  aud  fatty  disii 
kinds, 

They  are  classed  in  a  complex  series  of  subordinate  groups, 

i  i  i 
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families,    sub- families,    and  genera  ;    but    the    moit    complete 

distinction   which    exist*  between   tbem   if  a  very- obvious  and 

easy  '»ing,  **  it  due*,  on  a  wido  and  complete  difference 

■  geographical  distribution. 

All    'In     world   knows  that    there    are   monkeys  in   tropic*] 

America  ox  well   a*  in  Africa  ami  A*ia,  oat   lew   parson*  wuo 

are  out  naturalists  know  how  complete  is  the  distinction  which 

■  '  ii   monkey*  which  arc  deniatn*  ul  the  Old  VVmlil 

and  those  which  inhabit  the:  New.      Not  qbJ  i  it  no  single  »pceie* 

at  once  naturally  an  inhabitant   of  both,  hut  the  distribution  of 

each  genus,  sub-fatnih,  mul  family  is  similarly  restricted.    The 

whole  mass,  or  order,  of  monkey*  consist*  of  two  families,  one 

of  v»h  in  America,  and  the  other  nowhere  but 

in  Asia  and  Afrb  be)  «fltb  the  rock  ofGibraltai 

In  the  Old  World  we  find  the  Orang,  Chirnpanace,  and 
Gorilla,  long-armed  Apes,  many  long-tailed  and  ionic  short- 
tailed  Apes,  and  every  species  of  Kahoon. 

La  the  New  World,  spider  .Monkeys,  and  Howling  Monkeys, 
Scipajoua,  Sslfia,  Night  Apes*,  9aatssjna^  Squirmd  Wssnligja,  and 
Marmoset*  are  to  be  met  with.  The  Old  World  family  i»  the 
more  dignified  group,  hansnui  even  it*  lowosi  kinds  resemble 
ban,  more  than  do  those  oi  America,  while  all  tbc  largest 
i  it. 
i  hr  New  World  family  includes  all  the  smallest  species,  and 
ii  more  divriMfird  limn  that  of  the  Old  World,  as  concerns  the 
structure  i»l  the  forms  it  contain*. 

The  monkeys   of   our    Indian     possessions    bwre     a    special 
Haim    on    mir  attention,  atid    Mr.   Blanford*i   volume   OB    the 
'Fauna  of  Hritisli   India'   (cited    it    tin-   bead   «»f  this  article), 
us    a    very   excellent    account    of    them.       No    vjmI.h     tO 
Hindustan,  especially  to  its  Northern  and  Central  regions,  can 
hat"*  failed   to  sre  the  aacred  monkey  or  iiiuitituan,  also  known 
as  the  hxitrilus  Mouk*.yt  with  black  iaoe  and   paws,  and  clothed 
with   greyish    for,      Owing   to   the   rmrriH*    aunwn   it   by   the 
l-Iiftdoo*,  it  is  At  commonly  to  be  soon  in  the  trees  in  or  near 
villajrea,   as  iu  tLe    depths  of  the  forest.      It   will    often    abow 
iueli  i  W  n  oo  tho  rood  of  tarns***,  whence  it  frequently  descends 
to   pltu&dtH   the  ahop*  of  oiin«dr.iU-is.     Sb  great   is  the  damage 
these    animal*    will    also    inflict   on    helds    and    garden*   that    the 
liluuiU-rril     and    eaaapci/tied     uuuvr*    will     sometimes    be*    a 
poan   to   *boot   the   thief  they  dare  not  themselves  destroy, 
regardless  of  the   equitable  maxim,  'Qui   facit  per  aiiuiti  fecit 
|>**r  *c  '      Destruction  by  poison  s*pm*  difficult,  a*  Mr.  Hlanford 
tell*  us  that  even   ten  grains  ol  strychnine  have  been  given  to 
t hi*  monkey  witluiut  appreciable  effect.      He  adds: — 

•Their 


at 


y   tin  iu  are 


'Their  vote*  i*  loud,  and  i<  9#*  JWM4,  c«|i«oi«llj  »,,  u^ 
ud  zoning.     Tl,    two  cornet  aound*  •milled   tr   thou 
lend,  j.*cn£,  rather  mnmonl  coll.  tf-uonsUy  uttorod  Am    tl^L! 

bounding  from  tree   to   tie*  and ■  *   hand,,    guttural 

alarm  o7*Dg*r.     TK^latlor  t-   ihn  crv  fi(lul,Ur  Ut  lh„  *   '    ***** 

amongst  trhoae  bent  friend  ii  the  Hanutn£n.      Sk,, .,     ouJ£*  ™°« 

leftv  troe,  or  toping  •>"»'  «■  tuo  (  *  ««aef  *w   tUc  tiH^TffiML 

ih.,"monkoy,  by  g^turo  .»..d  ory^pointa  .*«   lhlJ    ^^"J  «** 
dradly  uuouy  in  tbo  bu.be*  or  graa*  bonaath,   and   «sr*ora  £  £ 

II  is,  however,  a  inuiake  U)  suppose  that 

'this  guttural  cry  ia»  wu«  indication  of  a  tiK©c  or  leopard  Ut- 
boon  seen,  whoreM  tbo  monkoyi i  qmto  aa  often   llltor  J  JL^™*™* 
expression  of  larprfoA.    I  have  hoard  it  cnuw.1  by  ti., 
rondag  away,  Mid  I  Mtoftt  that  it  »  frequently  <iu„  fa  ,,," 

catching  »ight  of  mon.'  ' 

Though    the    Hanumnns   lead   so    peaceful     w    txi|(CI|Cf 
regards   their  relation*  with   human    brings  they  appear   m  hr 
by  no  mean,  uniformly  peaceful  among:  thetnscN'es 

»'  Mr.  T.  H.  Hughe,  ha.  described  ■  *  CiintffU  '^^  ^ 
communities  of  Hnnnmrtn.  wlurli  took  place,  apparent  It  for 
ihr  possession  of  a  patch  ol  mangrove  tree.: — 

4  Only  tlio  champion  male**  of  .  ach  flock  engaged  at  first,  tiro  &*D 
the  laricor  Book*  on  from  tin:  Hudta;  but  mW  ono  of  tim  former 
had  boon  kilL-i.  ;"*  start  having  been  torn  opon  by  his  advorwirri 
Moth,  two  females  oamc  to  tho  assistance  of  the  aarvivur,  and  t* 
single  champion  of  the  nppoaito  sidu  was  mortally  a  wbanv 

m.  n      v.  :  J   of  Ilia  weaker  fluck  appeared  to  h> 
berV 


: 


Thi.  specie,  i*  "in-  -.1   :\  considerable  prenu*  of  monkei 
which  ihcre   is  no   English   name;  so  wo  wilt   [WTr.  ,|iltjl( 
them  (alter  Buflm)  by  the   name  of  Quemm*.     The-  (;  i 
are  all  long-tailed  monknys  of  considerable  siw,  *,„)  |,4W 

quarters    in    the    Indian    Archipelagic    although    fourteen 
tnccici  arc  reckoned  by  Mr.  Blnnlbrd  a.  pertaining  &>  >l 
India,  including  Ceylon,  and  Burma. 

Guenons,  except  the  Kntellu.  Monkey,  arc  not  commoafy 
»?i.«ii  in  rapiivtiv  in  Englnnd.  In  thai  condition  | 
a  BUfcod  contrast  to  most  of  the  commoner  kinds  Uv  thtit 
siiim-wliat  Apathetic,  almost  melancholy  quietude.  While  j  <ao| 
they  an-  rarji  gVQtlo,  but  arw  apt  to  become  sullen  and  den* 
srhen  adult,  and  theii  long  and  powerful  caninn  teeth 
them  formidable  enemies.      In   a  state  of  nature 
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active,  leaping  ^rett   distances,*  and  much  aided  by  tbeir  long 
tail  acting  as  a  balance. 

Tbc  largest  and  most  powerful,  and  also  the  moit  singular  of 
the  Guenont,  is  lUe  species  known  as  the  Kahau  or  Proboscis 
Monkey.  It  is  found  nowhere  but  in  Borneo,  where  it  is  locally 
abundant.  Though  it  was  known  to  and  figured  by  Button  t 
in  1739,  it  has  never  been  brought  to  Europe  alive.  As  iu 
name  implies,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  enormous  now,  which 
it  capable  of  dilatation.  The  utility  of  this  organ  is  quite 
unknown.  The  only  suggestion  made  is  that  it  is  an  outcome 
ot  sexual  selection.  Bat  such  an  explanation  would  imply  a 
similarity  in  taste  and  fastidiousness  in  both  sexes,  since 
it  appears  to  bo  developed  in  both.  The  young  has  tho  nose 
shorter,  and  sharply  turned  upwards.  This  fact  lends  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  discovery  in  recent  years  of  an  allied 
species  in  a  rcry  different  part  uf  the  wuild  by  a  French 
Lazarist,  Per*  David,  who  has  made  other  valuable  zoological 
discoveries  in  Central  Asia.  He  found,  high  up  in  the  cold 
forests  of  Moupin,  in  Thibet,  a  monkey  clothed  with  dense  fur, 
suitable  lor  the  climate  of  a  habitat  where  frost  and  snow  last 
during  several  months  of  the  year,  and  where  it  can  find  little  to 
eat  but  the  leaves  And  twigs  of  trees,  \overthelesi,  this  monkey 
living  so  remote  from  Borneo  and  in  a  climate  so  liiJlrrniMiom 
that  of  the  hot  and  humid  forests  of  that  island,  greatly  resembles 
the  >oung  Kuftou.  Its  nose,  however,  is  still  more  turned  up, 
wherefore  Professor  Alphonse  Milne  Edwards,  in  his  admirable 
work  cited  at  tip-  head  of  this  article,  named  it  ItturUanu  ! 
All    these   Asiatic   Guenons  aTe,   like   almost    all   monkeys. 

rovided  with  thumbs,  though  they  have  but  very  small  ones. 

at  there  are  in  Africa  about  a  dozen  species  of  iTiiieuon-like 
monkeys,  which  have  no  thumb*  at  all.  They  are  very  hand- 
some  animals,  and  it  was  of  their  glossy  conls  thai,  some  tears 
ago,  the  articles  known  as  *  Monkey  .Mull.  '  were  made.  Several 
species  are  adorned  with  frin^ci  or  tippets  of  long  while  hair* 
•CCOtiipi-i\  oi^  d  general  livery  ot  the  deepest  black  Especially 
MHslx-  ;*  :ln-  GucrtXQ  MonAcy  of  Ah;  Minis.*  fine  specimen 
of  which  fas  well  as  one  of  the  Kahau)  is  to  he  f*»*n  in  the 
British  Museum  in  Cromwell  Koad,  together  with  skins  ot 
Other  handsome  neatly  allied  species. 

But  the  far  jfrcatcr  number  ol  African  monkeys  constitute  a 
very  distinct  group  of  aboui  three  dozen  species.  Most  of  ihem 
arc  much   smaller  than  the  (iuenons  of  Asia  or  their  t humblest 


*  l>t  JvpIod,  in  his  ■  MmmhaU  i»f  India,1  Ifllhj  as  lie  has  seen  tlicia  leap  a 
(airly  fc*t  wiie  and  forty  or  nfty  in  •lescsnL 
Iu  Ms*  II wt.  NnlurcHc,'  Swpp,  sol.  su.  |ilat<*  11  oiul  t'l 
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allies  of  Africa.  They  wr  raiwtlj  more  brightly  coloured,  ami 
more  petulant  and  active  in  captivity,  an  J  »«i  ■■  .|i>ent1y  mrt 
with  iu  HMMgaj 

If  a  visitor  to  the  ZoologfOal  Garden*  gives  »  not  to  OOe  «f 
them,  be  in  ay  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  animal  gtaspi 
with  the  aid  of  a  fkirii  ih>w!»p»d  thumb;  next,  he  may  olwnr, 
il  he  presents  the  monkey  with  several  nuts  in  succession,  t**t 
tbey  will  nut  immediately  be-  cracked  and  eaten  •  tbey  will,  on 
the  contrary,  be  •uor-cssit'cly  put  inaide  its  checks,  which  wiil  be 
seen  to  protrude.  They  are  put.  in  fast,  into  dilateable  poHtru 
called  'cheek  pouches.' 

Thry  are  very   I  ,   r restless,   and    inquisitive   animals, 

with  relatively  shorter  and  stouter  limbs  than  the  (■ueaont. 
Like  the  latter,  they  are  gentle  when  yoi  Bg,  fend  tbc  ad  a  Its, 
especially  the  females,  of  the  smallest  species  of  the  group, 
may  remain  *o.  Generally,  however,  the  adult  wait 
irascible  and  malicious;  and  all  of  thorn,  when  displeased, 
maniiest  their  ditpleusure  by  grinning  and  chattering. 

One  .il  ih.-  «  m  i    DA«Sl  specie*  is  the  Or  ten  Atu7iAtyt  and    il  fi 

the  Ottlj  «m*-  «»i  the  Old  World  family  of  monkeys  which  fesj 

DMO  acclirnuircd  in  the  New  World.  Il  has  been  introduced 
into  the  islands  ofl  Nevis,  St.  Kitts,  and  Barbadocs,  in  ail  of 
which  it  has  run  wild.  Its  natural  home  is  in  cVncgal  smi 
the  CapC  Vcrd  Islands. 

The  Diana  Monkey  is  art  elegant  little  animal  from 
AlrioA,  which  may  Irequentl}  Im»  see*  in  the  Regent's  Pari 
Monkey -house.  It  has  long  been  known,  having  received  lU 
name  I rom  Linnteai  in  1 7 1  IS,  on  mow  »l  a  transverse  bssd 
of  wl.Mr  i  ,it  on  hi  forehead,  which  is  the  more  conapicuocs «c 
account  ol  the*  general) v  dark  colour  ot  its  fur.  Its  resemblance 
to  ibr  chaste  goddess,  suggested  by  its  frontal  crescent,  sV 
however,  somcwhnt  marred  by  the  possession  of  a  beard. 

Some  most  charming  little  monkeys  belong  to  this  fn»p. 
such,  *.«.  m  the  Hliit&nosed  and  Mouztaefu  turnkey*  and  tW 
/Monti.  The  last-named  species  is  conspicuous  for  its  briltis* 
coloration,  its  hfssd  lieing  yellowish-olive,  with  a  black  «inf 
on  tiic  forehcAd,  yellow  whiskers,  and  a  purple  face;  its  btct 
is  chestnut-brown,  and  tl»rrr  is  a  whirr  spot  on  eweb  side  of  tW 
root  of  the  tail,  wl  U  h  is  black.  The  Mvuttache  Mcnkty  on  » 
face  of  i  to  1 1 -iii.:r  bordered  b)  yellow  whiskers,  while1 
upper  lip  has  a  white  mark  on  either  side  of  tbe  nose.  Tl» 
l\'hit--.  „••.«'!  Mtothtv  has  dark  lur  And  a  black  face,  which  sasi* 
its  white  nose  the  more  conspininu?.  It  is  generally 
gentle,  as  is  also  the  small  and  timid  species  knuwn  M  ^* 
Talapoin. 


3S* 


The  moat  curiously  ami  artifu  rally  marked  of  all  monkeys 
U  b>azz*s  AJottAtt?,  first  described  a  (pw  rears  a^o  br 
Profrsaw  Milne  Kdwards,  and  named  In  him  after  Braxza,  tlie 
French  explorer.      It  inhabits  the  Upp*r  Congo.     A  fine  spi'ri- 


men    is    dow,    and    hu    for    Minn    time 


been,    living    in    the 


Zoological  Gardens. 

There  i%rr  one  ■"  iw  Afritnu  specie*  wM<K  liifffcr  in  toothr 
struclure  arid  in  one  or  Iiro  other  chanwrters  from  those  yet 
tjfiacri^u,  AfiU  lead  towards  that  almost  entirely  Asiatic  |T0**Jt 
Use  Mtctiijurx.  Thnse  African  kinds  are  the  H'Mtr+wdui 
JtfwsAsys,  and  the  appearance  produced  by  the  two  morable 
anowT  »j*a*  i xi  ihair  otherwise  acuity  I  area  give  llsoiii  a  strange 
ami  somewhat  uncanny  aspect. 

The  3/acaaucs  arc  cx)muaon  monkeys,  very  often  seeu  in 
eaptirit*.  Their  monies  are  tnoti  projecttiig  than  in  the 
proops  before  described,  all  of  which,  save  the  fFhiU  i 
Mttmkr*-*,  bate  round rd  heads.  The  Macaques  SO  differ  in 
■various  degree*  from  all  the  tnonkci  i  \rt  described  a*  lOCOOSti- 
laie  a  sort  of  sliding  srslc  lending  to  thr  Hahonnc,  all  of  which 
bare  an  estivmclr  elongated  muzzle,  a  short  tail  »r  none, 
and  are  very  strong  god  tWck-OW  In  huiid.  As  a  role  the 
Macaques  are  less  gentle  than  the  monkevs  >et  noticed, 
atw!  when  angry  express  their  feelings  in  a  different  maimer. 
IiteJead  of  grinning,  chattering,  urn]  showing  their  teeth,  the 
Macaques  protTude  their  lips,  while  they  draw  back  the 
skin  ol  thr  f<>r*<head,  and  make  suddi-n.  ifuupt  «t.im  furwanl, 
towards  the  object  ol  their  ill-will,  00  which  they  meantime 
keep  their  e\rs  intently  fixed.  Thry  go  in  troop*  through  the 
forests,  and  arc  active  throughout  the  day,  save  in  the  MKtrCOM 
heat  of  the  tropical  noon,  when  thry  take  their  siesta,  grasping 
with  tb*ir  hand-like  teet  the  branch  upon  which  tuey  are 
patched,  the  lir>itl  balng  bent  downward  I  00  tlir  koees. 
There  are  more  than  thirty  species,  and  nine  are  inhabitants  ol* 
nHMsoatao,  Thr  commonest  of  all  is  the  Rhtsu*  or  Bcru/al 
Mtmkrtf,  which  i«  found  from  the  llimalasas  down  to  the 
Gaslaveri  River  in  Northern  India.  Wc  learn  from  Mr.  Blsa- 
Um\  •  that— 

Although  UiiH  tnoukoy  is  aot  rcgsrlcd  aa  aacred  br  Hindus,  it  is 
asrrar  tuokated  by  tlirtu,  and  in  many  parte  of  th<  00  ■  'try  it  u  at 
rnipndir-t  as  tho  Haminvin,  and  0V8D  BDO&B  miacbi*>ri>tia,  Xvry 
ana1,  b boa  young,  fairly  docito,  it  16  quo  of  too  00X0- 
aaoocet  aniwalu  kept  tame,  and  throughout  Northern  India  it  ia  tho 
usuokey  vatriod  atxmt  by  itiuuraul  shoivuiuu,  aul  taught  to  perform 
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tricks  of  various  kinds.  It  in  ft  most  amusing  creature,  the  incar- 
nation of  mischief  and  curionity,  hut  froquontiy  rather  ill  tempertA 
Older  individual*  axe  umiolly  savage.  In  tho  wild  stab*  il  it 
found  iu  herd*,  oftou  of  cousiderublu  aize.  It  has  generally  b*l 
liiili.-  fwir  ut  iiiilu,  and  uiftj  oooaaioQAlIs  I  la  native  villagas, 

though  Josh  connnouly  lima  tlio  Huniuiriu.  It  U  Tory  froaacvtlj 
■eon  on  the  ground  Marching  for  food,  and  it  eat*  spiders  and  rainy 
kinds  iif  insects,  especially  Lepiiloptera  and  Orlliopteni,  beside* 
fruits  and  seeds.  Flookc  of  this  monkey  are  more  frvpn-n'ly  1MB 
no«r  cultivation,  especially  around  tanks  or  axnonget  trees  ou  ths 
banks  of  streams,  thau  in  forest  jungle.  They  are  very  quarrel 
i  imik     |h  i  [.filially  Ren  imiiiig  urn!  li-l;:nr<   i  i    I'm  i  ■;  in 

fact,   they  behave,  very  much   lil*  children.      Tb©  Rhesai 

Monkoy  swims  well,  and  takee  readily  to  water/ 

The  Crab-eat  ut</  Macauue  is  n  species  found  iu  Dunns, 
Stem,  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  the  Malay  and  Xicobar 
Islands.  These,  monkeys  are  said  lo  be  especially  common  on 
the  banks  of  tidal  creeks,  where  they  live  among  the  mangroves 

,1111 1    Inn  I    ii|HMl   trnU,  ciuM  tfra,  .mil    iiioci  tv       Thci    "ill    dive   M 

well  as  swim,  and  it  is  recorded  that  a  wounded  male,  which 
had  been  shot  and  placed  in  a  boat,  jumped  overboard  and 
dived  repeatedly,  even  at  a  durance  of  lift}  vards. 

In   Southern    India    the    commonest    species    is   the    Bcmmt 
Mttukiij,  ho    miuif-d    because    the  hail  of  its   head    radiates 
directions  from  the  centre  of  the  crown,  recalling  somewhat  to 
mind  a  Chinaman's  cup. 

A  monkey  found  from  Tenasscrim  to  the  Malay  Prnininls. 
nntra,  anil  Borneo,  has  received  the  cognomen  of  j'itj-taLki 
Moiihey^  from  the  circumstance  that  when  excited  it  erects  x* 
short  tail  and  twists  it  in  the  form  of  the  letter  -S.  Sir  Sumfocd 
Raffles  tells  us  that  individuals  of  this  apeces,  in  Outruns, 
could  be  trained  to  climb  cocoa-nut  trees  and  gather  the  nut* 
for  their  masters. 

A  very  curious  species  is  the  ll'finderco*  which  has  a  toll*! 
tail,  xiid  i*  1'iitirtdy  lil.'H'k.snvr  fni  :<  quantity  of  long  sjrei  isfa  luit* 
which  project  outwards  (like  :i  ruff)  from   all  til  Is** 

except  the  forehead.     It  is  a  shy  and  wary  animal,  and  art   ' 
\n    Milky  mid   savage   in   captivity.      It  inhabits  the  most   I 
and    unfrri|in-ii!ril    foTVSU  of  tin*    hi  III    Dtal    the    M  olal  mr  cosA 
in  herds  ol   from  twelve  to  twenty  or  more.     The  anima! 
OWUlg  to  it*  Muff/  a  very  conspicuous  and  excepiioaal  ■ppc*r" 
ancc.     It  must  also  be  exceptional  in  iu  domestic  arrangeznenus 

'  Mr.   Ulauford    iciU  im  thai  tbil   aaun-  U    Lpplisd  U    tin    inl««hiUas*  '* 

S\.  e  nit- 1,  is,  it  i»  tlui  name  now  nafvoraoUy  «m|to>W*J 
uroliat*  in  (l.>n<<(i    Uiv   ij 
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if  there  be  truth  in  the  following  contemptuous  comparison 
made  by  some  of  the  native*  of  India  between  these  monkeys 
and  the  Vcddahi: — 'The  Vcddahs  arc  like  Wanderooi,  they 
h»ve  only  got  one  wife  eacii  ! 

Amongst  the  animal*  found  Im  1'- n-  David  at  Moupin,  in 
Thibet,  was  a  species  of  Macaque  clothed  with  a  thick  and 
fur,  a  iiHTH.1T)  condition  foi  lift*  in  the  severe  climate 
of  mountains,  where  there  i*  snow  for  six  month*  out  >il  the 
year.  These  Thibet  Macaques  went  about  in  little  troops, 
ditnbinfr  rocks  with  the  greatest  ability,  and  taking  refuse  in 
caves.  rorm«rlj  llin  were  very  common,  hut  *u  old  hunter 
boasted  to  Pbrc*  David  that  he  had  killed  upwards  of  700  of 
them,  and  they  are  rapidly  becoming  more  and  mure  scarce 
on  account  of  the  destruction  effected  amongst  them  by  the 
Chinese. 

Another  species  of  woolly  Macaque  has  been  brought  to  our 

Zoological  (iaidens  from  China,  and  IVre  David  heard  of  the  OB* 

large  black  monkeys  with  very  long  tails,  to  he  lound 

on  the  south   ot   the.   Yang-tsc-Kiiwig.     Japan  can  also  boast  of 

possessing  i:«  species  nf  Marnqur,  which  thus  represent*  in  Asia 

the  only  monkey   known   as  an  inhabitant    ol    Europe  during 

the  bisturn    Mtrod      Thil  is  the  Mnyot   or    Jiurtwrij    /lye,   its 

second  name  expressing  its   true   habitat,  for  it   is   an   African 

immigrant.      Indeed,  the  existing  specimens   on    the    rack    of 

Gibraltar  are  either  recent  importations  or  their  descendants, 

the  Maeota  having  been  rssintfOOOOid  there,  after  having  become 

for  a   time   extinct,  or  all   but  so,  just  as  the  capercailzie  has 

been    reintroduced    into  Scotland.      In    Morocco   they  are  still 

common    enough.       This    animal,   which  has  no  tail,   hears  a 

special  interest  for  us,  arising  from  the  fact  that,  at  a  time  when 

prejudice  did  not  allow  the  human  hody  to  he  used  for  medical 

*t»dj  and  dissection,  the  body  of  this  kind  ol  ape  was  employed 

*s  a  substitute,  as  old  anatomical  works  conclusively  prove. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Celebes  an  exceptional  kind 

*»  monkey  is  found,  which  is  known  as  the  Black  Macatpi*.  It 
differs  from  all  other  Macaques  by  its  very  prolonged  and,  as  it 
**re»  swollen  mu/./.Ir,  and  thus  appioxiiimtes  to  the  Baboons,  in 
l|>itc  of  the  remoteness  of  its  home  from  theirs. 

There  are  some  ten  different  kinds  of  Daboun,  and  they 
*»  exclusively  inhabitants  of  Africa  and  Arabia — which,  too- 
'°£io»IIy  considered,  is  a  part  of  Africa.  They  arc  larger 
tiiimals  than  any  of  the  monkeys  we  have  yet  considered. 
^bey  are  also  more  quadrupedal  in  their  mode  of  progression, 
*biie  their  inuzzle  is    so    extremely  prolonged    that    they  are 


hali%  or  *  dog- headed  '  apes. 

The 
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The  Baboons  are  the  fiercest  and  moat  indomitahl 
in  spite  of  whlrh  they  are  tonwrimes  trained  to  perform  a 
succession  of  very  elaborate  tricks.  Four  of  these  great  animals 
were  not  long  ago  exhibited  by  a  showman,  who  hat!  tr.iined 
them  very  cleverly.  Three  M  ihetn  wouM  sit  at  a  table,  u  if 
Rrestval  a  it  ion,  being  waited  nn  hi  tlia  fourtfa.  On  tbr*  *  waiter' 
bringing  in  the  bill  tbe  others  would  gesticulate,  pass  it  Iron* 
on.  m  Afn.ilMT  with  PslfobataigBs  of  gieai  itufis/natifin.  V\  lien 
real  It  anHty,  Baboons  will  'jabber';  that  is,  they  will  i 
the  under  Np  op  and  down,  ulterior  no  otber  sound  than 
tuced  by  the  lip  striking  against  the  fjuww  and  teeth. 

The  most  remarkable  •>!  the  Baboon*  i>  tit  MatttMQJ  which 
is  a  vfrv  huge  ape,  with  HwU  of  a  bright  blue,  its  ■«•* 
vermilion,  and  it»  heard  golden  vellow, 

The  obm  celebrated  *  Hnpp\  Jerry,'  nf  Rxeter  Change,  he- 
longed  to  this  species.  Ho  wa«  taught  to  smoke  a  pipe  and 
drink  a  sjlaaa  nl  gin-ftnd-watci  before  admiiinvr  *  isitors.  H« 
o:ni  PTSXtod  W  ;Iliam  IV''.  ut  Windsor,  when  be  is  aaid  to  bars 
dined  on  bushed  teiiisnn  witli  |HUl  relish.  The  fine  »l 
poor  Jerry  mnyyet  heieen  in  our  National  Collection.  At. 
Babnoa  is  tin-  /Jn'eV,  but  its  colours  Are  mtn-li  less 

The  Baboon  wiib  the  rbfcigesi  snout  Is  the  i'fwma  ot  Stasia 
Africa.  It  is  a  vet>  powerful  bnfltej  which  lives  in  troufs 
amongst  the  rocks,  tod,  though  mainly  a  rcgerabtn  feeder,  «i  I 
also  eat  insects,  and  honts  greedily  "for  scorpions.  'IV 
deprives  of  their  sting  by  very  suddenly  and  oYcterotssfs 
pinching  ot!  the  hinder  end  id  the  scorpion's  tail. 

Having    now    sketrlnd    the     Old     VVurld     Apes     from    tV 
Goenotu    <l<mnwards,   we  may   reverie  nor   course  and   asceml 
through  those  lew  sjweies  *  hich,  on  urmunt  ofl  their  eserpiiosial 
resemldniiev    to   ourselee»,  are    known    n«   tbe  Anthropoid,  <y 

i-iike.  Apes.     In  all  the  Donkey*  v*e  have  a*  »et  notio 
front   and   hind   limbs   are   <>1   about   eqard  length,  and  there 
almost  »1  way  a  a  long  tail.      In   the  apisb  am<oi  rats,  to  abur 
we   now  turn,  there   is   no  vestige  of  a   tail,  and   the  arms 
always  eery  much  longer  than  tbe  leys. 

There  are  three  croups    nf   anthropoid    rnonkevi;    ibe 

I. is  of  about  ten  species  known  as  (iihhnna,  or  losig-arsnt?^* 
apes;  tbe  second  is  composed  of  (ho  Gorilla,  and  one  or  t 
species  of  Chimpanzee  ;  and  tbe  third  consists  of  ibe  Oiau1** 
On  tang. 

The    Gibbons     are    exclusively    confined     to    she 
region*  nf  Asia,  and  may  bo  recognised  at  once  by  the  I 
of  their  arms,  which  will  reach  down  to  the  ground  wb. 
bodv  is  peifcctlv   erect.     All   their  limbs  are  mosfa 
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but  the  proportion*!  length  of  their  begs  (which  are,  in  tact, 
relatively  longer  than  in  iumi)  is  apt  to  remain  uanntirrd  on 
account  of  too  extraordinary  development  of  the  arms.  In 
the  proportions  of  their  lower  limbs  they  are  mucti  mora  man- 
like* than  any  of  thfl  Ottnn  inthmpoirf  ape*. 

rf  iuiTc  rounded   heads,  and  the  muz*le  is  not  prominent. 

k,  and   generally  10ft,  fur  cfotbflM  thr  ImwIv,  hnt  ir*  c 

vnrtrq  rmirh  .u-nmlin:'  to  ag  -  Ind  Kl  The  I.irjrrst  mi  ;<*. 
stands  ahont  three  trrt  hipli  from  head  to  heel,  They  are  all 
remarkable  (or  their  power*  of  locomotion,  be-in;  able  to  swing 
ihrm«rlrr«    ii.mi    liraneh    to    Irranch    tin  nigh  EbVeal    with 

amazing  rapidicv.  Hardly  lese  remarkahlp  are  the  sounds  they 
emit  when  shouting,  whirl)  are  mure  human  than  thoan  of  ally 
kind  of  ape  They  .ire  often  exceedingly  gentle,  and 
make  excellent  pets,  although  they  can  inflict  severe  nounds 
with  their  l»Qg  oy»taa<h 

I  .  ■  |aj   abode  is  the   Indian  Archipcltstfo,  in  the  great 

islands  of  Borneo.  Sumatra,  and  Java,  and  BUo  in  <  #vlnn. 
.Malacca,  Banna,  and  Hindustan,  rhry  are  found  nowhere 
^•h  in  ternary  time*  a  fiihhnn,  much  Larger  tli.in 
anr  now  existing,  roamed  through  the  I'oresu  of  the  south  of 
Frnnrr.  The  existence  >>t  Glbboni  appear*  to  have  hern  first 
node  It  now  ii  by  Morco  l'ol<»  m  r.u-  thirteenth  century;  but  the 
mrlirtt  fir  iiiiti.  description  was  gnen  by.  Rilffbq  in  1 766. 
Three  years  Inter  one  was  badly  described  ami  li-in 
Philosophical  TnnsftetioDa\ 

Mr.  B  Inn  lord  describes  two  ipocies  as  inhabitants  of  h 
One  of  these,   the   llwlock  or   Wfti4e»brpwed   Gihtxtn,  loimis  in 
flocks   n(   from   Afa    to  ti   hundred    individuals,  and  are   Jound 
south  of  Attain.      He  gsjjs  : — 

'TLey  sri  almost,  if  not  entirely.  ooaHaed  to  ball   furvat.  .  .  . 
Tftfty  liillsido*  si  a  surprising   paoo,  their  dosn/mt   being 

eaoompbehod  by  grnsjiim:  batnOOQi  or  branehus  that  bcud  boncatu. 
llnir  weight,  and  allow  tMBl  lv  Irop  until  thuy  oiui  scixo  the  onda 
bor  baud.*"  aches  lower  on  thu  nlopLS  and  take  another 

aridity  swing  downwards.  .  .  .  When  walking  <<"  tin  "i.uni.i  ihn 
noolock  resta  on  ita  hind  foot  nlonc,  with  tho  sole  Oat  on  the 
freand  .  .  .  their  artui  arc  usually  huld  upwards,  and  they  walk 
rstki'i  Quickly,  with  u  wnddliuu  gait/ 

The)  fired  oo  fruit,  leaves,  spiders,  insects,  birds'  rjf  «;s.  and 
JntjBjf  bird*.  They  beirin  ih«ir  cries  at  daybreak  and  eontinue 
tfcem  till  ninr  01  ten  o'clock  ;  they  are  then  silent,  feeding  and 
'*«injr.  till  toward*  the  ^renins;.      Mr.  Blinfrml  odds: — 

*Wnen  eaptur*rt  young  the  Hoolook  in  easily  tarned,  aiuT  is,  aa 
*  general   rule,  very  gentle,  docile,  and  good-U>rnjHir«<l.  esofl   'iugly 
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intelligent,  and  very  claanly  in  its  habits.    Soma  instanc**  of  savij*- 
•:i  iliD  park  of  mala  Animals  have,  however,  been  noticed.    AS 
the  Gibbons  are  Tory  delicate,  and  rarely  lire  long  in  captivity 

Tlie  other  linlinii  specie*  is  the  fl'hite'headtd  Gibbon*  wbica 
is  found  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  in  Tenasae-ri  in  up  t»  i 
height  of  «3,50O  feet  above  the  sea. 

Tbl  largest  of  the  Oiblions  is  the*  Siar/iout/,  which  h  in 
inhabitant  of  Sumatra,  where  the  i»rr»ta  often  re  sou  no 
III  ru:riiirl\  powerful  yells.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  otsff 
monkeys  by  the  possession  of  a  prominent  cbin.  Many  )«» 
ago  tht?  late  Mr.  George  Bennett  had  a  good  opporUui 
•XUBtBIBC  [he  wau  of  this  animal,  a  specimen  ol  wbicb  bt 
bought  at  Singapore  un  his  way  borne  from  Amti.ili*.  lie 
relates  *  that — 


1  be  walked  erect,  with  a  waddling  gait,  sometime*  with  hia 
hanging  down,  and  occasionally  assisting  bis  propulsion  with  ho 
knuckles;  but  more  frequently  with  tbviu  thrown  upward.  r<*dy  t<* 
catoh  nt  n  rope,  i»r  any  object  by  rnoan*  of  which  kft-  might,  in  » 
mom'  Hi,  I'lmib  oat  of  roach  of  fanciod  danger.  .  .  .  II if)  diap<*ii<c 
was  goutlo,  but  lively  and  animated ;  and  ho  delighted  in  (lay-* 
frolic*.  With  a  littlu  Papuan  child  oil  board  ha  became  ton 
intinmt'  :  tiny  might  be  often  seen  sitting  uear  the  capstan,  toe 
animal  with  bis  long  arms  round  her  ueok,  lovingly  eating  biscsnt 
together.  Iu  his  gambol*  with  the  child  he  would  roll  on  deck  witk 
her,  a*  if  in  mock  combat,  pushing  with  his  feet,  Liu  long  *rao 
entwined  round  her,  and  pretending  to  bito ;  sometime*,  sfriliaf 
a  rope,  ho  would  swing  toward  her,  and,  whon  attempts  were  raid* 
to  secure  him,  would  elude  the  grasp  by  swinging  away;  bo  wooU 
often  also  drop  suddenly  on  ber  from  the  ropes  aloft,  aud 
engage  in  various  playfnl  antics.  With  the  rn»nki>ys  on  boa 
also  seemed  desirous  of  establishing  amiable  relationship,  avi 
wishing  to  join  them  in  their  gambols ;  but,  us  they  avoided 
company,  probably  from  fear,  he  revenged  their  unaocUblenem  by 
teasing  them  and  pulling  them  by  the  tail  at  every  opportunity.  He 
soon  learned  his  name,  and  would,  when  called  by  it,  readily  approach 
those  whom  ho  knew.  Ho  was  so  exceedingly  engaging  list  be 
:p"iily  became  a  general  favourite;  yet  he  forum  1  u  alUclixomt 
for  three  grown  persons  only  on  Imard  ;  to  these  it  waa  as  strong  as 
it  had  previously  been  for  a  Malay  boy  from  whom  it  had  bet* 
purchased.  With  all  his  liveliness  and  engaging  qualities,  his 
temper  woe  extremely  irritable ;  and  when  rotated  anything,  disap- 
pointed, or  confined,  he  would  inlnl  •<  in  (It**  of  anger,  which  he 
man  i  tea  ted  by  screams;  or  he  would  lie  on  dock,  roll  about,  thro* 
bie  arms  and  logs  in  various  directions,  dash  every  thine.  a*nU  that 
might  bo  in  bis  reach,  uttering  deep  guttural  sounds  esprit* 
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his  feelings;  nor,  when  his  ra^c  waa  over,  did  bo  always  abandon 
bis  perpose;  tut  aouietimca  had  rccoarae  to  stratagem,  when  his 
TtolCDCV  WM  of  DO  avail' 

Novel  object!  always  excited  his  curiosity  : — 

1  When  •  shin  was  spoken  with  nt  eca,  ho  would  invariably 
'•  up  the  nflgfagi  in  or  lor  to  cumuiaud  a  good  view  of  the 
;  and  sometimes  take  up  his  position  just  under  the  lUg,  and 
Ibara  remain,  gazing  after  tho  departing  ship  until  she  waa  out  of 
then  ho  would  descend  to  tho  dock,  and  resume  hia  eccoa- 
B(xjrt*  II  would  appear  that  he  had  a  peculiar  inoiiiiaiiuii 
disarranging  UtMe*  in  tin-  ealun :  ami  among  the*A  urtiolea 
a  piace  of  soap  aould  fapwially  attract  his  notice,  and  for  tho 
removal  of  this  he  had  boon  coco  or  twioo  aouldod.  Ono  morning 
1  watched  him,  without  his  perceiving  that  I  did  so,  and  ho  would 
aoeaeywially  cast  a  fnrtivo  glance  toward  tlie  place  wliore  I  sat. 
I  pretended  to  write;  ho.  seeing  me  busily  occupied,  took  tho  soap 
and  hurried  away  with  it  in  hie  paw.  When  ho  hn<l  VtllEBl  half 
tho  length  of  the  cabin,  I  sjioko  quietly,  without  frighkuiiug  him. 
The  inatant  ha  found  I  saw  him,  ho  walked  back  again,  and  deposited 
the  aoap  nearly  in  tho  same  plsce  from  whence  he  had  taken  it.  .  .  . 
He  was  ravenously  fond  of  carrots,  on  tho  appearance  of  which  his 
usual  placidity  was  lost  in  hia  eager  desire  fur  them.  A  portion  of 
carrot  would  attract  hiiu  from  orie  wid  of  tho  table  to  tho  other,  over 
which  he  would  walk,  without  disturbing  a  single  article,  although 
tho  ship  waa  rolling  at  the  time,  so  admirably  would  he  maintain 
hia  halan<e.  Ho  would  drink  tea,  coflee,  or  chocolate,  but  neither 
viue  nor  spirits.  Animal  food  was  nut  altogether  rejected;  and  of 
I  be  preferred  fowL  On  one  occasion  a  lizard  which  was  caught 
board  was  placed  before  him,  when  ho  seized  the  reptilo  instoutly 
hia  paw,  and  greedily  devoured  it  Sweetmeats  of  all  kinds,  and 
also  nuious,  though  their  acridity  caused  him  to  woeze  and  loll  oat 
his  tongue,  were  sought  after  and  eaten  with  great  satisfaction.' 

This  interesting  and  attractive  animal  was  not  destined  to 
reach  oar  shores.  A*  the  vessel  approached  them,  cold  cast 
winds  induced  disease  which  quickly  killed  it,  to  the  regret 
of  all  the  crew. 

The  largest  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  and  of  all  apes,  it  the 
famed  Gvrdla%  which  inhabits  the  forests  of  Western  Africa, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Cameroon  and  Congn  rivers  Our 
first  knowledge  of  this  animal  was  due  to  Dr.  Thomas  Savage, 
of  tbe  United  Slates.  He,  with  the  assistance  of  a  missionary 
named  Wilson,  procured  materials  sufficient  to  enable  Professor 
Jeffries  W until   to   describe*    parts  of  its  auatomy.      Shortly 
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afterwards   Sir    Richard    Owen   published  an  elaborate,  ilesrrip* 

tion  of  ihe  ttlcull  in  the  Transact ionc   of  trie   Zoologii 

of    London.      Nor   inuat   M.  du   Chaillu    Im-    fagOttM    in   U] 

account  of   ibose   who   have   made   tbe   Gorilla   known   to  toe 

public 

It  hat  been  supposed  that  it  wna  individuals  of  thia  species 
that  were  captured  by  linn n<>,  during  the  expedition,  orderea* 
by  tin*  ('wiiliH^inian  GoTerameni  In  Br,  510,  which  ssilnl 
south  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  In  the  report  read  before  the 
Semite  it  was  stated  lhat  having  sailed  into  u  ^rulf  and  Iai 
tin  \  met  with  'wild  men  *  entirely  covered  with  htir. 

•  We  pursued  them '  fit  wna  stated. I  '  but  could  not  take  any  of  tl* 
man,  on  tieciiiinl  nf  their  (iMtekriHHH  iti  rliuihiiig;  but  wr  took  thrse 
women,  aTho  bit  unci  ture  thnai  «  bo  rio-rii  d  them  ofl  ao  thst  we  w»r* 
obliged  t'i  kill  them.  Wo  then  skinned  them,  and  carried  their  ssoas 
home  with  as.' 

Two  nf  these  were  placed  hj  Haimo  in  the  Temple  ef 
Astartc  in  Carthage,  where  they  remained  till  the  city  was 
ruptured  by  tin-  ItoinanH.  It  is,  houevrr,  now  divined  n\»P* 
probable  that  these  'wild  men  *  were  Drills  or  MtndriH*. 

The  Gorilla  is  an  extremely  powerful  beast,  und  attains  a 
height  of  five  and  a  half  feet.  Ita  fur  u  of  |  rm  dark  duo 
colour,  becoming  grey  with  age.  Its  arms  are  much  loi 
than  its  relatively  short  legs,  retching  half  way  down  tbe  shin- 
All  the  monkeys  hitherto  noticed  have  the  *  callosities,'  patches 
of  hard  hairless  akin,  upon  which  tbe  body  reposes  whea  in  a 
sitting  posture.  These  are  very  large  in  tbe  Macaques  and 
Hnhoomi,  but  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  Gorilla  and  alao  in 
the  Chimpanzee  nnd  Orang.  Dr.  Savory  nnd  others  affirm 
that  Gorillas  me,  m  nt  least  imn  be,  r.\i  reil  iitgly  ferocious, 
attacking  man  instead  of  flying  from  him.  The  natives  appear 
to  dread  them.  The  male  sometimes,  it  is  said,  utters,  when  met 
with,  H  terrific  yell,  opening  his  enormous  jaws  and  contracting 
the  hairy  ridge  on  his  villainously  low  forehead  so  as  to  present 
an  aspen  of  great  ferocity. 

The  far  lesa  formidable  Chimpanzees  inhabit  a  much  greater 
extent  of  Africa;  namely,  from  the  Gambia  to  the  HcngueTa, 
extending  inland  as  far  as  2o*  east  longitude. 

Probably  the  earliest  notice  of  this  kind  of  .*j»r  aTlII—Hsl  i" 
a  description  ol  tbe  kingdom  of  Congo  by  Pigafctta  in  1591, 
published  at  Home.  The  next  is  to  be  fojnd  in  that 
curious  book  entitled,  •  Purchas  his  Piljrrimcs,'  published  in 
1G25,  wherein  be  relates  observations  made  by  his  friend 
Andrew  Battel),  who  passed  several  years  in  Congo.      Dxpper, 

in 
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in  hii  rlesrriplion  of  Africa  in  InSo,  aim  noticed  it ;  and  in 
the  last  year  ol  the  seventeenth  century  a  fall  and  accurate 
anatomy,  with  excellent  plates,  hm  published  in 
l.i'inlon  by  Dr.  Tyson,  under  the  title,  *  Anatomic  of  a  I'igmic.* 
111  fur  it  black,  anil  its  arms  are  shorter  relatively  than  those  of 
the  Gorilla,  onl>  reaching  to  about  its  knees.  The  first  spoci- 
inrn  brought  alive  to  England  was  that  disserted  by  Tyson, 
■  -■  is  no  record  of  a  second  till  1738.  It  was  not  till 
atari?  a  hundred  years  later,  tmtnrly,  iu  1835,  that  there  was 
an  opportunity  of  fully  observing  its  ways  in  our  Zoological 
Gardens.  It  naturally  became  an  object  of  extreme  iiil»'i<it, 
and  Tiiitnrfl  wondered  at  iu  likeness  to  a  child  deformed  by 
preternatural  wrinkles  and  at  its  liveliness.  As  an  expert- 
L.-nr.  in  te*  whether  it  had  an  instinctive  horror  of  snakes, 
k  p>thon  was  so  placed  that  the  Chimpanzee  catnc  upon  it 
unawares.  Me  immediately  shrank  hark  in  terror,  and  ran  to 
his  k«*per  for  protection,  nor  could    ho  be  induced    to  take 

an  apple  off  the  lid  of  n  basket  wherein  the  snake  had  been 
placed  and  <overed  up.  He  also  showed  much  dislike  to  a 
tortoise,  but  »oou  overcame  tbut  feeling,  lie  was  not  so  tlmifl 
with  regard  to  other  animals,  for  in  the  same  room  was  a 
Maltese  dog  with  a  litter  of  young,  and  in  apitc  of  the  mother's 
marling  and  barking  he  would  often  intrude  into  her  kennel, 
taking  uj*  the  puppies  one  by  one,  gravely  looking  at  tiinu, 
and  then  replacing  them  with  the  utmost  genfleneii 

Not  sery  long  ago  there   was   in  our  Zoological   Gardens  a 

female  Chimpanzee,  known  as  ^ally,  which  was  hi   three  ways 

remarkable.     To  begin  with,  it  was  the  largest  and   seemingly 

most  adult  specimen  which  hail    lived   in  Europe ;  secondly,  i 

differed   Irorn  those  previously  known  in  its  carnivorous  habits. 

It    would     arise    and    greedily    devour     small     birds,    whereas 

*uch    apes   were   previously   supposed    to  be    vegetarians   only. 

I  *  ut  jt  was  most  remarkable  of  all  on  account  of  its  tricks  and 

*S|»pe*rxaic  ol    intelligence.      It  would   separately  pick    Up   from 

ttae  ground,  place  in  its  mouth,  and   then  present  to  its  keeper 

it*  one    bunch    two.  tdrvM,  four,  five,  and    to  on  to  ten  straws,  or 

*>tjiy   one,  aa   its   keeper   might   command    it    to   do.       It    had 

tiiattnetly  associated   together   the  sounds  of  these  numbers  as 

*poken   with   corresponding   groups   of   picked-up    straws.      It 

■Would  also,  on  i  I'ltim.iud,  pass  a  straw  through  a  large  or  small 

l*olc  in  the   fastening  ol   its  cage  or  through  a  particular  inter 

*|iace  in  the  wiie  netting  of  its  ua^c.      H   would   futlber,  when 

*o  bid,  put  objects  into   its   keeper's   pocket,  play  various  odd 

ttxokj  with  boy  visitors,  and  bowl  horribly  when  told  to  sing. 

ftot  Sally  was  not  only  thus  taUnred   and   carnivorous,  but  also 

2   K  2  remarkably 


remarkably  bald,  and   ihesc  distinction*  serin  rnou-1 
tli. if  there  must  bo  at  least  two  kinds  of  Chirnpsnree. 

A  great  contrast  to  these  African  apos  (ike  Gorilla  and 
(  !uif  p.N/Pi')  It  presented  hy  the  Inst  anthropoid  app  m*  have 
to  notice,  namely,  the  Orang,  which  is  exclusively  Asiatic, 
Its  hnir  is  reddish,  ami  its  arms  seem  almost  as  long  as  those  of 
the  Gibbons,  since  they  reach  down  to  tho  ankle-  when  the 
laim!  iteodl  erect.  Us  legs,  however,  are  extremely  sboit 
relatively,  in  which  it  differs  widely  from  the  other  Asiatic 
KDthiDpoid  apes,  otmtlji  the  Gibbou  It  ttvj  rarely  »uodi 
erect  spontaneously,  ami  it  walk*  re»tirig  on  its  knuckles  and 
the  outer  edges  uf  its  feet,  ihrir  ,ole»  being  turned  iunntdt. 
Tblla,  re&ting  on  the  knuckles  of  its  hands,  at  uses  its  arms  at  a 
pair  of  crutches,  swinging  the  body  and  legs  forward  between 
them  Not  onij  Kb  bodily  structure,  but  also  in  dii 
flu  Drang  is  very  different  irom  the  lively  and  petulant  I 
pnnxee.  Retnnrknlily  mini,  mil  to  s«y  Un^uiil.  in  its  move- 
ments, it  has,  in  captivity,  a  curiously  melancholy  demeanour. 
Its  high,  round  forehead,  very  different  Gram  the  low  bfQWl  o4 
the  Gorilla  and  ClumpanzA*,  gives  it  a  singularly  intellectual 
aspect,  in  additiuu  to  its  sad  look.  As  we  obwm  ll  |Krii»ively 
squatting  with  fnl  belly,  like  an  image  of  Gsutsrns,  we  might 
fancy  that  the  mind  of  some  esoteric  Buddhist  was  imprisoned 
within  the  apish  body,  incapable  of  making  its  latent  existersoe 
known,  and  mutely  contemplating  a  Nirvana  to  come.  The 
Orang  is  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  IWnm  And  Sumatra, 
and,  even  there,  only  in  the  low-lying,  humid  forest*,  which 
supply  it  with  shelter  and  the  fruit  it  loves.  A  solitary  and 
peaceful  animal,  it  is  ordinarily  sluggish  in  its  motions,  even 
in  iu  native  woods.  Nevertheless,  when  Attacked,  it  ran  defend 
itscll  with  alacrity  and  effect,  as  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace's  experience 
suffices  (o  prove,  lie  tells  us*  that  the  iuhabituuts  of  a  Dyai 
house 

'  saw  *  Urge  Orang  feeding  on  tho  young  shoots  of  *  palm  by  the 
riverside.  On  being  alarmed  ho  retreated  towards  the  juuglu  which 
was  close  by,  and  a  number  of  the  mnu,  armed  with  njieam  and 
•bopptn,  ran  (kilt  to  intercept  him.  The  nun  who  was  in  front  trisd 
to  run  his  spear  through  the  anixual'e  body,  but  tho  Miao  aoixod  it^ 
iu  his  huaiU,  and  in  an  umlaut  got  hold  of  ilio  man's  arm,  which  ba« 
seized  in  bis  mouth,  making  his  toetb  D  lis  flesh  shove  ton  «: 

elbow,  which  ho  tore  and  lacerated  in  a  dreadful  manner.     Had  Dd^ 
tli*  others  been  close  behind,  tho  man  would  have  boon  more  **riootly 
injured,  if  not  killed,  an  ho  was  quite  poworleos;   but  they  sooo 
deatiuyml  the  e-rvature  with  their  ttpeara  and  choppers.     The  rasa 
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remained  ill  for  a  long  lime,  and  never  folly  recovered  the  use  of 
hiA  ana/ 

Instances  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Orang  occasionally 
moves  were  long  ago  (1818)  recorded  by  Dr.  Clarke  AM,  WOO 
brought    the    animal    home    from    Java    to    England.       Keing 

I     if  I    lm:iril   ship, 

•he  wa*  allowed  to  wanuVr  fre*ly  about,  and  soon  became  r.nmli.r 
with  tho  sailors.  They  often  ohasod  him  about  the  rigging,  tod, 
whoa  much  pressed,  ho  would  dado  thorn  by  seising  a  loose  ropfl  and 
swia^iug  itut  of  their  reach.     At  other  times   he  would   patient!) 

■  ]  tlie  shrouds,  or  at  the  masthead,  till  his  pursuer*  almost 
touched  him,  nud  tin  n  fcUddSnly  lower  himself  to  tho  deck  by  any 
POpi  that  was  near  biui,  or  bound  alone;  tho  mainstay  from  one  mast 
to  the  other,  swinging  by  bi»  bands,  and  moviuy  tin  in  out'  uti 
other,  Tho  men  would  often  shako  the  ropea  by  which  h«  clung 
with  bo  much  violence  as  to  make  mo  fear  his  falling,  but  I  suon 
found  that  tho  power  of  his  muscles  could  not  bo  easily  overcome. 
When  iu  a  playful  humour  he  would  often  swing  within  arms  lougth 
pUinOI,  Mnl,  and  having  htmrk  him  with  Inn  ham],  throw 
hinuxlt  from  him.  Whilst  in  Java  he  lodged  in  a  large  tamarind- 
tree  near  my  dwelling,  and  formed  a  l»cd  hy  int  -  tho  hiiiuU 
brand u%  and  covering  them  with  leaves.  During  the  day  he  would 
lio  with  his  head  projecting  beyond  his  nest,  watching  whoever 
might  past  under,  and  when  ho  saw  anyone  with  fruit,  would 
descend  to  obtain  a  ehnrc  of  it.  On  board  ship  he  commonly  slept  t\t 
the   masthead,  after   wrapping   himself   in    a  sail.  .  .  .  Sometime* 

.iccnpi^i  hia  had,  and  teased  him  hy  refusing  to  givo  it  up. 
■  >i.  |faaj|  OOeaaiouH  he  wiiuld  endeavour  '<>  pull  tbfl  tail  BXMB  uml  >r 
mo,  or  to  force  mo  from  it.  and  would  not  rest  till  1  had  rescued  it; 
if  it  was  largo  enough  fur  both,  ho  would  quietly  lie  by  my  aide.  If 
all  the  sail*  happened  to  If  *«i  ho  would  hunt  about  Cor  noiiim  nthwr 
covering.  and  either  steal  one  ol  tho  sailors'  jHekota  or  shirts  that 
happened  to  be  drying,  or  empty  a  hammock  of  its  blanket*.  .  .  . 
Nni  in  the  boatswain,  I  was  peihans  his  most  iuttmato  acquaint- 
ance. Tie  would  alwuya  follow  mo  to  the  masthead,  whither  I  often 
went  tor  the  sake  of  reading  apart  from  tho  noiao  of  the  ship ;  am), 
having  satisfied  himself  that  my  pocket*  contained  uo  eatables, 
would  lie  down  by  my  side,  ami,  patting  a  topsail  entirely  over  him, 
peep  IV.  .m  it  occasionally  to  watch  my  movements.  ...  Of  some 
»mall  monkeys  on  Ixmrd  I  rem  Java  bo  took  little  notice,  whilst  undor 
tha  observation  of  the  persons  of  tho  ehip.  Once,  indeed*  he  *m 
aiUppicd  to  throw  a  smull  en^c,  containing  three  of  ihetn,  overbourJ. 
But  although  he  hold  so  Littis  IntsrooorM  with  them  when  ander 
i>  n  r  inspection.  1  had  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  less  indifferent 
to  their  society  whoTJ  free  from  our  observation,  and  was  one  day 
to  Uie  top-gallant  yard  of  the  misenmaet,  to  overlook  him 
playing  with  a  young  male  monkey.  Lying  on  his  hiok,  partially 
cevored  with  the  sail,  ho   for  some  time  eeutemplated  with  groat 
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Cvity  tho  g.»nibols  of  tho  monkey,  which  U>un<lod  over  Imu,  bat  at 
gib    caught  him    by    the    mil    ami   tried    to  envelop    him    in   hie 

ooveriog.  .  .  Tlie  LnlfiToooroa,  hnwiwr,  did  in ii  mo  ■•  thst 
of  equals,  lor  the  Orang  Ontang  n«f«r  o«>n<iofl<n>nd*i  to  romp  witk 
tho  monkey  as  ho  did  with  tho  boys  of  the  "hip.  ...  I  haTc  atcn 
him  exhibit  violent  alarm  on  two  occasions  only,  win n  he  appeared 
to  Keek  fur  safety  in  gaining  as  high  mi  elevation  a*  pnswiile.  Ob 
seeing  vight  large  turtle  brought  on  board  whilst  tin?  -  Crvssr  "  wai 
ftf  tlio  Jflaiid  of  Asoofibion.  he  iliiulMul  with  all  possible  e|*«  I 
higher  part  of  tho  ship  Lliuu  he  bad  erei  before  Poa^lnd,— 
dovn  ujhiii  thrin,  projected  Inn  long  lip*,  uttering  a  sound  hatsreexi 
the  croaking  of  a  frog  and  tho  grunting  of  a  pig.  After  tome  tiio* 
he  ventured  to  deacon*!,  but  with  groat  caution,  pooping  oontiuuaUy 
at  thu  turtle,  hut  could  nut  U  iuduced  to  approach  wi'.hiu  iu»ur 
yard*  nf  tin  tn,1 

Orangs  in  our  Gardens  have  toon  become  familiarized  with 
the  sight  of  tortoises  and  turtle*,  and,  strange  to  say,  tbey 
exhibited  no  aUrtn  at  thr  appearance  of  giraffes.  Indeed,  whrn 
a  giraffe  bent  down  its  long  neck,  attracted  by  food  in  the 
Orang's  hand,  the  latter  tried  to  grasp  the  giraffe's  n«»ee.  This 
ape,  like  the  Chimpanzee,  soon  learns  to  drink  out  of  a  cup, 
to  feed  itaclf  with  a  spoon,  and  many  aimil.it  tricks. 

The  Orang  is,  in  our  estimation  (on  Account  of  tho  struc- 
ture of  its  brain),  the  highest  ot  the  apes  ot  the  Old  World,  as 
tin-  II.iiuiuiu  are  tin-  lowest.  Moreover,  as  tin*  *jwc  of  the  Old 
World  arc  higher  in  organization  than  those  ot  the  New,  the 
Orang,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  must  be  reckoned  as  the  highest 
living  lonn  «>i  rlir  whole  order  <>t  \!..okr>«.  But  certainly 
neither  it  nor  any  other  of  the  anthropoid  apes  can  bare  been  a 
direct  ancestor  ol  man. 

Ou  passing  to  the  family  of  the  New  WutM  apt*,  wr  mrct 
with  a  very  distinct  type  ol  Simian  life— distinct  in  tooth  and 
hand  and  face  and,  more  or  leas  often,  as  to  the  tail. 

There  appear  to  be  no  forest-regions  ot  the  whole  world 
comparable  with  those  of  the  South  American  Continent. 
There,  as  Alfred  Wallace  has  so  graphically  described,  lores*  is 
superimposed  upon  forest  At  a  great  height  a  waving  sea  of 
verdure,  rich  in  animal  life,  is  spread  out  in  the  dazzling, 
glowing  sunshine,  bornn  up  on  culomnt  which  tower  through 
the  relative  obscurity  of  the  vast  space  beneath,  wherein  a 
second  growth  of  what  would  elsewhere  seem  noble  forest-trees 
finds  a  congenial  borne.  Beneath  these,  again,  there  may  yet 
be  another  similar,  but  smaller,  growth,  while  lyoopoda  and  a 
multitude  of  humble  herbs  every  where  clothe  the  surface  of  Use 
ground.      Evidently, if  adaptations  sAivnmriding  i  »  ran 
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take  place  amongst  animals,  we  might  surely  expect  to  fun  J 
here  wm«?  special  Adaptations  to  forest-life.  And  that  is  what 
we  do  find.  Creatures  arc  enabled  to  roam  freely  through 
tbe  forest  whilp  tperiallv  protected  from  the  danger  of  a 
fut.il  fail. 

We  find  surli  conditions  amongst  animals  of  various  orders, 
bat  we  are  here  concerned  with  monkeys  only.  All  of  them 
have  feet  so  modified  as  to  act  like  hands,  the  threat  toe  grasping 
powerfully  against  the  other  four.  This  modification  obviously 
adapts  every  kind  of  monkey  for  climbing;  but  another  very 
important  one  (which  seems  the  only  other  possible  modifica- 
tion ol  the  kind)  is  found  amongst  American  monkeys  only. 
It  is  an  Adaptation  which  supplies  them  with  whnt  is  practically 
a  fifth  hand.  In  a  considerable  number  of  species,  including 
all  the  largest  forma,  the  under  surface  of  the  trrminal  pOTtsOQ 
of  the  tail  is  naked,  and  can,  on  that  account,  apply  Use  It  more 
closely  to  ant  surface  than  if  it  were  clothed,  like  the  rest  of  the 
till,  with  fur.  In  these  kinds  of  American  monkeys,  moreover, 
tbe  tail  is  a  very  powerful  muscular  organ,  and  is  cajxible  of 
curling  its  terminal  portion  so  firmly  round  an  object,  that  tho 
monkey  s  whole  body  can  thus  be  >afcly  suspended.  A  tail  of 
this  kind  is  called  a  '  prehensile  tail/  and  no  monkey  eicept 
those  trom  America  ever  possesses  anything  of  the  kind.  And 
tbe  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  those  which  are  prehen- 
sile, though  not  naked  beneath  towards  the  end.  Therefore  if 
any  niunkey  is  seen  to  have  the  end  of  its  tail  curled,  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  is  of  American  origin. 

It  is  also  quite  easy,  when  looking  any  monkey  in  the  face, 
to  see  Irom  which  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  came;  for  all  the  Old 
World  monkeys  resemble  us  in  only  having  a  narrow  partition 
between  the  two  nostrils,  while  the  American  ones  have  a  wide 
partition,  which  gives  a  markedly  different  aspect  to  their 
physiognomy.  No  American  monkey,  moreover,  has  such 
things  as  '  ebeck- pouches '  or  'callosities/  which  are  so  widely 
distributed  amongst  apes  of  the  Old  VVuild.  Again,  all  Old 
World  monkeys  have  tbe  tame  number  of  teeth  as  we  have, 
while  all  those  of  the  New  World  have  an  additional  premolar  • 
on  either  side  ot  each  jaw.  Some  African  monkeys,  at  already 
stated,  arc  devoid  of  thumbs,  but  all  the  other  Old  World 
monkeys  have  thumbs  which  are  distinctly  opposable  to  the 
fingers.  A  few  American  apes  are  also  destitute  ol  thumbs, 
and  none  of  the  other  New  Win  Id  sjHvies  have  thr  thumbs 
more  than   hall  opposable,  so   that  they   bend   round   in  nearly 
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the  wine  plane  us  Jo  the  four  fingers — at   may  be  easily  **n 
b)  giving  a  nut  to  our  of  these  creature*. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  form  and  structure  that  the  apes  of  the  N*« 
World  ore  peculiar.  Some  of  them  are  especially  distinguish*)] 
by  their  gentleness  and  intelligence.  As  to  intelligence,  it  it 
the  commoner  monkeys  of  South  America,  the  Sapajou*,  which 
are  preferred  to  all  others,  by  those  itinerant  Italian?  wb» 
exhibit  their  performances.  Wo  can  vouch,  from  our  personal 
experience,  for  the  amazing  skill  and  dexterity  wherewith  tbe_« 
will  ptffbfflD  the  various  antics  they  have  been  taught. 

Suinc  of  the  most  remarkable  apes  of  America  (rangiar. 
throughout  Brazil  nod  northward*  h.  Mt'M<-o'i  are,  ill**  Sfui* 
Monkty*%  whereof  there  are  some  seventeen  species,  and  amixigsi 
then  are  those  above  spoken  of  as  i  humbles*.  As  their  nsmc 
implies,  they  have  very  lung  and  slender  limbs,  and  their  talk 
are  in  the  highest  degree  prehensile.  Not  only  ran  they 
sustain  themselves  by  it  alone,  but  it  will  sometimes  serve  as  s 
fifth  hand,  objects  being  grasped  by  it  and  brought  towards  tbe 
hnnd  or  mouth.  They  are  very  gentle  in  disposition.  In  spite 
of  their  admirable  adaptation  to  arboreal  life,  they  are  compara- 
tively slow  in  progression.  They  can  walk  erect  iritb  far 
and  when  so  doing  carry  their  long  tail  raised,  and  acting  as  s 
balance. 

There  arc  two  or  three  species  of  ape  which  have  a  great  re 
semblance  to  Spider  Monkeys,  save  (hat  they  have  long  thumbs 
and  very  thick  fur,  on  which  account  they  are  known  as  ff'oolhf 
Mtmkt)[$<  They  are  not  found  mirth  of  tlir  isthmus  of  Panama, 
but  inhabit  the  vicinity  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco.  They 
are  very  easily  turned  and  often  made  pets  of  by  the  ni 
but  seem  10  be  more  dull  and  sluggish  in  confinement  Uwn  are 
the  Spider  Monkeys. 

The  third  and  last  group  of  :ipe«  with  perfrrtly  prrheniile 
tails,  naked  beneath,  are  those  known  as  the  Howling  MonA'yi* 
nt  ul,i«h  therfl  :ire  seven  or  eight  species.  The  group  has  a 
very  wide  range,  namely,  from  Guatemala,  u>  80  ol  sooth 
latitude.  They  are  the  most  bulky  of  the  American  apes,  and 
thi'v  have  the  most  projecting  muzzles.  As  their  name  implies, 
iUr\  Mir  uoird  for  rlieii  prodifiimii  riira,  which  >rriaidtofal 
sometimes  almost  deafening.  A  curious  modification  of  strut- 
lure  goes  with  this  portentous  clamour.  At  the  root  of  the 
tongue  in  ourselves  nnd  also  in  beasts,  is  a  small,  solid, 
transversely  extended  bone,  but  in  the  Howlers  this  becomes  a 
great  bony  bladder  with  a  very  thin  wall,  whi  I  Joabtlassj 
j/iiensj  he*  the  sounds  they  emit.  The  liiack  //c-ie/er,  Dr.  Kcuggrr 
tr!U  us,  jjoes  in  families  o(  (torn  \V\xvv  lu  Wu  WlWVduais,  which 
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never  go  far  from  some  stream.  The  family  will  remain  on  a 
•ingles  (fee  for  a  whole  das  it  it  benrs  food  enough,  and  as  the\ 
eat  buds,  leaves,  and  inaecU  as  well  as  fruit,  they  often  do  find 
enough.  Their  howling  tnkei  place  every  morning  and  evening, 
r*pc<  inll  v  in  the  warm  season,  but  they  are  silent  at  night  and 
in  rainy  weather.  The  old  male  of  the-  family,  perched  on  a 
tree  top,  begins  the  noise,  and  the  females  and  young  follow, 
their  vociferations  often  continuing  for  hours,  with  only  brief 
intervals,  daring  which  lime  they  seldom  change  fht  place* 
they  may  have  taken  on  the  trees.  The  sight  of  an  enemy, 
however,  speedily  puts  a  stop  to  the  concert.  They  seem  to 
bowl  merely  for  the?  pleasure  of  howling  and  rivalling  each 
other  in  vociferation.  Thev  have  never  been  observed  to 
play  together,  but  if  neither  feeding  nor  howling  appear  to 
sleep. 

In  spite  of  their  always  living  near  water,  they  are  so  much 
afraid  of  entering  it  that  they  will  Buffer  great  hunger  rather 
than  do  so.  Dr.  Kcugger  found  a  family  isolated  on  a  tree 
sut founded  by  water,  and  they  were  so  starved  and  thin  that 
they  could  hardly  move.  They  had  eaten  not  only  all  the 
leaves  and  small  twigs  of  the  tree,  but  even  the  bark,  and  \vi 
tbs-y  had  but  sixty  feet  to  swim  in  order  to  reach  another  tree. 
Some  of  the  species  ahow  much  brilliance  of  colour,  with  bright 
red  or  golden  hair  on  the  flanks.  The  sexual  difference  of  colour 
is  very  great  in  one  species,  the  male  being  deep  black  and  the 
ieniale  a  pair  straw  colour.  Howling  Monkeys  seem  sullen  and 
morose,  and,  though  not  petulant,  have  by  no  means  the  gentle 
amiability  of  the  Spidci   Monkeys, 

The  next  group  of  South  American  apes  is  composed  of  the 
&4/WA..VJ!  (before  snaotioned),  wbtdk  in  fa  csrirtiflopatl  tnd 
most  frequently  met  with  in  confinement  of  all  the  New  World 
monkeys.  They  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  American 
speciV*  hitherto  noticed.  They  make  good  pets  and  have  many 
quaint  ways,  grinning  with  the  moat  curious  grimaces,  and 
uttering  rluie-likr  sounds  when  responding  to  caresses  and 
endearments.  There  arc  probably  some  two  dozen  different 
species,  though  they  vary  so  rrjnarkaUly  in  colour  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  species  accurately.  They  are  found 
throughout  America,  from  Costa  Rica  and  N'icaiagua  to  the 
south  of  Paraguay.  They  pass  their  live*  almost  constantly  in 
trees,  ranging  from  one  to  another  in  search  of  fruit,  honey, 
and  birds*  nests  with  eggs  or  nestlings,  going  in  families  of 
from  four  or  five  to  about  ten  individuals.  They  only  quit  the 
trees  to  drink  at  some  stream  or  to  forage  in  some  tempting 
field  of  maicc  or  to  plunder  oranges.     TueW  \a\\,  \\uvav.Vh  vwWV 
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at  iL«  end,  is  lets  strongly  prehensile  than  ia  the  bafore-aotea 
"roups,  being  entirely  covered  with  hair. 

The  monkeys  which  remain  to  be  noticed  have  tails  not  evao 
cmlrd    at    ttir   end,  and   ibrrelore   not  at  all   prrbvusilc.      Thr 
first  group  of  these  monkeys  consists  of  those  known  as  S*k'$, 
winch   art?  of  about  the  same  sue  as  Sapajnus.      Though  aoaae- 
what   widely   spread    over    the    American    continent,    they    are 
nowhere  very  abundant,  going    about,    as   they    do,    in    pairs 
nipsnied    by    their    ymitig.     About   nine     >»r    r»-n     speeiet 
brlimg   to  the   group.     They  arc  gentle,   timid   animals,  which 
sleep  much  by  day  and   go  abroad   at   night.     Thej   are  rarely 
to  be   met   with   in   confinement,   though   several   specie*    bar* 
lived    in   our   Zoological    Gardens,   some    of    thnn     being    terr 
singular   in    appearance.     One  species,   with   a  long   beard,  is 
known  aa  lliv   Capuchin,     Another,  also  provided  witli  a  l«-ar.l, 
baa  bcon  called,  on  account  of  the  fine  black  colour  of  its  fur, 
tbe  Satauic  SahL     A  third  species  is  mostly  black,  but  has  s 
white  head  ;  while  a   fourth  kind   ha«  iu  bead  completely  bsld 
Two  or  three  of  the  Saki*  have  short  tails,  in  which  that*  diner 
from   all   other  American  monkeys.     One  of  these  very  excep- 
tional   kinds   boa   its  »tumpy  tail   furnished   with    long   hair,  to 
that  it  lo<»ks  like  a  hairy  hall.     This  species  inhabits  the  upper 
part    of     the     valley     of     the    Amazon.      A     young     traveller, 
M.  i)cvillc.  captured  a   tperimen   there.      He  found  It   to   hate 
the  remarkable   habit  ol    Irccjucntly   rising   spontaneously,  aoi 
walking  eiect.      It  soon    learned   U>  drink  from  aglaxsheMil 
its   band,  drinking   regularly   twice  a  day.     It  «U   \*r\   loot! 
oi   milk,  bananas,  and  sweetmeats,  but  bail   a  perfect  horror  is* 
tobacco,   snatching   a    cigar    from   tbe   niouih    of  anyone   ano 
blew   smoke  tow  aids   it,  and   grinding   ifaa  offensive  object** 
the  ground.       When  several   bananas  were  given   to  it,  it  wnulil 
hold   one   in  its  bands  and   tbe    others  with    its   feet.     It  *aJ 
gentle  and   affectionate   to   its   master  nnd  a  few  other  pertnos. 
and  liked  to  lick   their  bands  or  iaoes  ;   but  it  was  very  bsstil* 
to  a  young  Indian,  and  wln-n    in    a    passion  would  ruh  its  liainii 
together  with  extreme  rapidiiv, 

The  DiHtniamitt  or  bight  Aires  are  truly  nocturnal  auiu 
passing  tlia  wholi-  dav  rollrif  up  aaleop  witbin  some  holi"» 
tree,  and  appearing  quite  lethargic  and  stupid  when  disluibeJ. 
Their  great  eyes  seem  to  sutler  much  Irom  stray  daylight.  Tl»*J 
will  sleep  from  about  dawn  till  ae-vao  in  tin-  ovtniog,  At  aifV 
they  arc  as  active  as  most  monkeys  are  by  day,  and  will  sW 
a  great  noise  with  their  cries.  They  arc  said  to  go  al»"11 
in  pairs.  The  group  ranges  from  Costa  Kica  and  S'icarafsa 
to   the   south    ol    Paraguay.      They   are  extremely   gentle  *&* 

attract** 
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llul*'  •  iriiiiui'*  when  in  confinement;  neiertheleas 
they  will  bite  when  freshly  caught.  When  irritated  they  will 
distend  the  throat  and  hiss,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  rapid 
lil  »w  with  tbo  hand. 

Another  group  of  small  a|)es  arc  called  SoffOW,  IM   of  them 
there  are  ■  at  species.     They  are   less   nocturnal  than  tbo 

Night  Apea  and  have  smaller  eye*.  They  extend  southward* 
to  latitude  30  .  It  it  said  that  the  grace  and  elegance  of  these 
monkeys  nrv  very  remarkable  as  they  jump  from  branch  to 
branch,  the  females  carrying  their  young  upon  their  backs. 

There  are  but  three  species  of  Sairrnrit  or  Squirrel  Monkeys 

w-t    ilu  \    >u i-    wiy    widely    distribute!.      These    Iwauttful     little 

creatures  arc  slender  and  elegant  in  form.    The  back  is  groiih- 

olive,  the  face  white,  the  lips  and   chin  black,  and   also  the  tip 

of  the  tail.     The   limbs  are  golden   red,  and    the  eyes   biuel. 

Squirrel  Monkeys  were  early  brought  over  to  Europe,  but  they 

too  delicate   DO   live  long  away  from   their  native  climate. 

in    America    they   are   sometimes    found    in    the    woods 

huddled  up  and  clinging  together  as  if  for  warmth.     Towards 

sunset  they  are  said  to  climb  op  the  lianas  to  the  very  summits 

of  palm-trees,  a*  to  a  place  of  security  for  their  slumbers.     They 

are  Tcry  fond  of  insects,  devouring  spiders  with  special  avidity. 

The    tlnj    monkeys  which    constitute   the    Inst  group  we  have 

CO  notice  differ  greatlj  from  all  "there.    They  arc  the  Afctrmotct* 

or  (htittitis.     Ol   these  there  are  not  Ikss  than   five  and   thirty 

species,  which  are  entirely  confined  to  the  forest  regions  oj   LM 

aaruirst  parts  of  America,  from  Wragua  to  Southern  Brazil. 

Ail  the  monkeys  hitherto  noticed  possess  *  nails  '  substantially 
like  ours.  The  Marmosets,  however,  have  every  finger  and  toe 
provided  with  a  long,  sharp,  curved.  And  pointed  •  claw,'  with 
la*  exception  of  each  great  toe,  which  bears  a  flattened  nail. 

The  rhumbs  of  all  the  monkeys  hitherto  described  art*  wholly 

or  half  opposable  to  the  fingers,  but  those  of  the  MarnHMCtf  are 

■M  tipjHtsable  at  all.     They  also  differ  Irotn  all  other  monkeys 

*od  ti  mi:  n  .n  in  having  only  two  wisdom  tcctli  above  or  below 

Qd  .-tch  %li\e  uf  the   mouth.      As   a   whole,   however,   they   are 

b  more  allied  to  the  other  monkeys  of  their  continent  thao 

h  those  of  the  Old  World.     They  are  mostly  about   the  km 

squirrel  or  smaller,  and  are  remarkable  lor  the  beauty   of 

*Wl  lurry    coat.      Several    species    have    a    long   tutt    of   linir 

projecting  outward    from  either  sido   of  the  head.      They   are 

brought  to  Europe,  and,  in  many  instances,  have  bred  oo 

«idp  of  the  Atlantic,  bringing  forth  three  vmhiix'  nt  »  birth, 

•bile  other    monkeys  have  twins  at  the  most.     S.nictimri  in 

Confito  im  in    they    have    devoured    their   young,     but    this    is 

exceptional. 
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exceptional.     Thr  little  husband  is  often  linnllt  leicatlenti 

his   prt "_-'' " '-    tli'Mi  :  ^  hi*   litllr    w\\r,        I'.    "     Miff   Ind    *    p  or   v|M 

hail   three   \oung,   which   wore  born  with   their  cmi  open,  ssH 
clothed    with    grey    hair*.      As  soon   as   thej     were    bon 

clung    to    rliiii     mother**     fur,    hut     »he    ;itr    tlir    lir.wi     of    01 

them;  when,  however,  the  other  two  took  the  breast.  sh# 
immediately  became  careful  of  and  affectionate  to  them.  VVhrj 
tired  of  carrying  them  she  urtered  .1  little,  cry,  whereupon  the 
male  took  them,  and  carried  them  about  till  they  w.  r: 
another  idpaI.  The  nam**  •Ontstiti  *  is  derived  from  the  sharp 
whistling  cry  they  emit.  They  arc  timid,  irritable  little 
animal*,  which  srrm  devoid  of  the  iriU'lligrncr  possess**)  bt 
most  other  monkeys.  No  monkey*  m  more  sensitive  to  coU 
than  are  these  small  ones,  and  they  will  carry  to  a  corner  uf 
their  cage  any  soft,  warm  material  they  can  get,  and  «> 
nest  wherein  tosbclin  tlinnvlvca.  Although  to  food  ol  insecti, 
they  are  hardly  less  so  of  fruit,  and  will  eat  bananas  wtta 
avidity,  and  also  biscuits,  fish,  and  small  portions  of  meat. 
Amongst  the  species  notable  for  their  beauty  the  followinr 
kinds  may  be  mentioned  ;  the  Marikina  or  Silky  Marios*, 
with  hair  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  that  of  tin*  brad  and 
shoulders  being  long  and  forming  a  sort  of  mane.  The  Pincb* 
also  has  ihe  hair  ol  the  hend  greatly  elongated  ;  while  aaotQcf 
species,  the  Tam»rin,  has  the  fur  of  the  body  of  a  vary  dsii 
colour,  save  that  of  the  hands  And  feet,  which  arc  bright  red. 
They  cling  to  the  trunks  of  trees  with  their  long  pointed  eUsr*. 
just  as  squirrels  do,  and  they  go  about  in  small  troops  with 
great  watchfulness  and  caution,  sine*'  their  small  sice  and  feeble 
means  of  defence  render  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  rapaci««s 
beasts  of  their  native  forests.     They  feed  on  fruit  and  insects. 

VVe  have  now  come  to  the  end  ol  our  brief  sketch  of  tfcs 
various  groups  which  together  coni|Hise  thr  outer  of  Apes  uf 
Monkeys. 

That  order  we   have  now  seen  to  be  divisible  into  two  great 
sections,  each  exclusively  confined  to  one  terr»itrial  hemisphere. 
Amongst  the  section   inhabiting   the  Old  World,  the  man 
or  anthropoid,  apes  stand    markedly    apart   from   all   tin- 
while  the  Marmoset*  stand  even  more  apart  from  the  other  tf 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World. 

Iin  entire  order  has  lor  its  northern  limits  (so  far  as  J* 
known),  Gibraltar,  Northern  China,  JapAn,  and  about  latitiisV 
23°  in  Mexico.  Snuthwnrds  it  extends  to  Timor,  the  Car*  m 
Good  Hope,  and  latitude  30"  iu  South  Amnio*.  Some  of  tW 
localities  richest  in  monkeys  are  islands,  such  as  CefK*. 
Bornco,  Sumatra,  Java,  VemanAo  \?ox  %nd  Trinidad. 
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Tberc  arc,  however,  various  regions  which  scein  very  fitted 
happily  maintain  these  animals  which  arc  nevertheless 
irefy  clrvojcl  of  them,  Thus,  no  monkey  has  ever  been 
nd  even  in  the  best-wooded  part*  of  the  tropical  portion  of 
strali*.  New  Guinea,  or  the  Moluccas. 

Even  more  remarkable  is  it  that  none  exist  in  the  great 
tid  ol  Madagascar,  so  rich  in  vast  forest  regions  which  teem 
ch  animals  nnrr  supposed   to  he  closely  allied  with  monkeys, 

ely,  Lemurs. 

The  West  Indies  uie  also  destitute  uf  »|h:s,  save  those  which, 

before  stated  fsrhen  ooticina  the  Qmn  Hanlcej),  hsvri  (win 

uced   into  these  islands  from  Africa,  and  hare   run  wild. 

ere  are  many  species  in  Trinidad,  hut  that  island   form*  no 

art  of  the  Antilles,  and   is,  in  fact,  a  detached   portion   of  the 

th  American  Continent. 

i        .     i   is  times,  as   before   mentioned.  Gibbons  existed   in 

thern    France  ;    and    other    apes     inhabited    Tuscany    nnd 

Of   late    the    distinguished    naturalist   and    traveller, 

r.  Forsyth  Mttjur,  has   found   in  Madagascar  what  hr.  Iirlievr* 

be  the  bones  of  a  kind  ol  monkey.    In  this  opinion,  however, 

think  hi  in  to  be  mistaken. 

Such  are  the  main  facts  with  respect  to  the  order  of  ape* 

vie  deem  it  needful  here  to  notice. 
But  what  are  apes?      What  is  their  chief  significance  lor  us, 
d  in  what  does  their  main  interest  consist  ? 
That  they  have  a  great  resemblance  to  ourselves  has   been  a 
for  remark  for  many  ages,  as  we   said  in  the  commence- 
of  this  article.      But  have  apes  some  special  resemblance 
affinity   to    any   other    order   of    beasts  i      Do    any   other 
imriU,  not    tnotikevs,  share    Sri  (fa    Hi|  possibly   in    other    jnnntst 
structure,  our  seeming  affinity  with   the  apes?      What  does 
most  recent  scientific  knowledge  tell  us  on  this  subject? 
As   we   remarked   above,  it   was   till    lately    supposed  thai 
keys    were    rather   closely  allied   to  Lemurs,  an    order   of 
having  their   headquarters  in   Madagascar,  a   few   forms 
tcmr.   found   exclusively  in   Africa,   and  others  as  exclusively 
la  Southern  Asia. 

Increased  anatomical  knowledge  has,  we  think,  shown  the 
fcelief  of  their  kinship  to  apes  to  have  been  erroneous.  In  brain 
Krocture,  and  in  what  regards  the  reproductive  function  (both 
*Juable  tests  of  affinity)  they  have  been  found  to  dlflef  widely 
tn  the  apes.  Their  resemblance  to  monkeys  merely  consists 
the  fact  that  they  all  (with  one  exception)  have  truly  oppos* 
thumbs  and  leet  formed  like  hands  with  opposable  great 
Dot  many  true  opossums  have   feet  with  opposable  great 

toes, 
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toes,  and   yet  nobody  for  a  moment  suppose*  there  can  be 
special  Affinity  between  monkeys  and  opossums  ' 

The  fact  15,  nu  other  group  ol  beasts  hat  am  special.  yet  known. 
affinity  with  apes ;  while  OUT  own  affinity  to  them  ia  rontinuilli 
made  the  more  clear  and  certain,  not  only  by  anatomical  advance, 
but  »Un  by  progress  in  physiology.  Not  only  in  bodUj  - 
tare,  but  in  certain  tendencies  to  disease,  we  are  similar  ;  anc: 
DO  other  animals  but  apes  have  the  same  external  pa  nut  tea  as 
those  which  are  apt  to  infect  the  uncleanly  liuman  body.  Tbsu 
we  and  the  apes  stand  together,  as  it  were,  on  one  zoological 
island  separated  by  very  deep  water  from  every  other  zoological 
area. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the   ape  ordcT,  Wf  as  yrt  know  nothia; 
We   have   no   certain    evidence    of   the   existence   o!    monkru 
before,    the    middle   tertiary,   or    Miocene,   period.     This   feet, 
however,  must  not  be  taken  aa  sufficient  evidence  o!   noti  cm 
tence,  since    we  scarcely    expect    tn    find    ape-fossils    frem 
We  do  not  expect  this,  because  the  ngilitv  and  arboreal  III 
these   animals    presumably    enable  them    to  escape  death    from 
local  inundations  and  other  causes,  followed  by  a  speed  r  covftint 
over  with  lacustrine  deposits,  such  ns  Lave  w>  often  hap|x-»cd 
with  more  slujcfcish  nnd   more  terrestrial   animals.      When  tt*J 
fall  dead  thej  ate  no  doubt  quickly  devoured  by  flesh  or  ca 
eating   creatures.       It   ia    dimhtlcsa   owing    to   this    that  their 
remains  arc  so  rarely  found  in  India  as  tn  have  led  the  Hindoia 
to  believe  that  thry   bury  their  dead  them*.-!* 

Possibly  further  discoveries   in   the  rich  .Miocene  and   Korea* 
deposits  of  .North  America   may  afford   us  a  satisfactory  clue  U 
the   origin    frf    the    ordrr,    but    M    J*t    tlwrc    is    CM    I  ragmen!  at 
evidence     which     is,     in     our    judgment,     aatisfacrtiry,     thotiifa 
Professor   Ame^hino    has    found   curious   American    forms  in 
the  lower  triljiuy  in  Patagonia.      On  the  principle*  of  evolution 
we  may   be  quite  sure  that   they  did  arise,  probably   toasrd* 
the  end  of  the  Eocene   period,  from    some    quadrupedal    foriB  ol 
lile  ;   hot   aa  to  what  that  was  we  know    nothing,   nor  da  *' 
know  which  existing   group  of   apes   has  deviated   least  lioss" 
the  primordial  ape  lnrm       It  M  even  very  powlhit  tbsst  U»  9f* 
of  the  New   World   had  a  different  origin   from   those  of  c*1* 
own    hemisphere  ;   indeed,  there   are  diverging  points  in  to*1* 
anatomy  (especially  aa  regards   the  bony   structure  of  the  e**> 
which  make  us  regard  this  divergence  as  morn  pmhabJe  thaJs  •* 
single  origin  for  both. 

Of  the  apes  of  Africa  and  Asia,  we  can  hardly  help  regard  i'1 
the  man-like  ones  as  having  been  the  more  lately  evolved,  a*** 
we  are   inclined   to  consider  the  Baboons  as  a  degraded,  rati* 
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I  primitive,  form  of  monkey  life,  in  spire  of  the  resem- 
tha  sub-equal  length  of  their  limbs  jjives  ihcm  to 
inary  rjuadrupeds.  As  to  the  American  npi?«,  wr  are  not 
po«*«l  to  (levin  the  lowest  existing  forms,  the  Marmoset*,  as 
mmvr,  but  rHtlirr  as  derivative  in  one  direction;  while  the 
ider  Monkey*  and  Howler*  ore  also  diverging  branches  from 

hypothetical  piimitne  New  World  Monkey. 

As   to  the  relations  which  we  may  suppose  to  havo  existed 

tween   apes   and   man,  we   have   as  yet  no  certain   icientinV 

idenre ;  and   r hough  we  have  long  been  disposed   to  look   for 

missing   links'   in  South- hastern  Asia,  we  do  not  regard   the 

remit   discovery  in  Java  as  of  a  really  important  and  decisive 

har». 

It    is   clear,  as  we  observed    before,   that   the   human   body 

a  not   bam   been   evolved  from  any  existing  anthropoid   form 

ftp*.       NVicitbele**,    the    Oimij:,    (joiilla,    (Jliiuip.ui/.cr,    and 

ibbon  each   present  specially  human  characteristics  which  are 

uite  peculiar  to  them,  and  by  no  means  least  remarkable,  as 

uman  characters,  are   the  prominent  chin   and   writ  developed 

srs  of  the  Gibbons,  as  also  their  remarkable  vocal  powers. 

We  tboald,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  various   human  charnc- 

i»:i.  *  - 1  (be  (  ioi  ilia  and  Chimpanzee,  be  disposed  to  look  for 

e  brute  ancestor   of  our  species   in   some  form  of  npe   from 

niefa  both  the  Orang  and  the  Gibbons  hove  also  been  derived, 

1    therefore   to    regard    as    the    original    home  of   our  species 

some  South  Asiatic  region.     Our  Simian  progenitors,  however, 

must   bate   been    creatures   now   utterly   extinct,   and  uo   fossil 

remains  of  such  have  vet  been  discovered. 

Although  the  origin  of  the  apes,  from  Pahrontological 
evidence,  ctnnoi  with  certainty  be  deemed  to  have  taken  place 
u  the  Kocene  pcri<Nl,  nevertheless,  though  the  antiquity  of 
man  it  now  known  to  be  so  immensely  greater  than  wns  sup- 
plied in  the  tiny*  ol  Carter,  the  order  dates  from  a  pi  ad  >  i 
■BbWatlj  remote  to  enable  it  to  h*ve  given  rise  to  the 
presumed  brute  ancestors  of  the  human  race. 
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Art.  V. — Select  Library  of  Nicsne  and  Post-Nicem  Father*  0/ 
the  Christian  Church.  Edited  bv  Dr.  Henry  Waco,  Principal 
of  Kin:,'' 5  College,  London,  and  Dr.  Philip  b<h*lT,  Professor 
of  Church  History  in  Union  Seminary,  \V«  Vork. 

Vol.  V.   Select   Writings  and    Letters   of  Gregory  of  Ajvm. 

Translated  with   prolegomena,  &a,   by   VV.   Moo**,   MA. 

Rector    of    Apnlrton,   late    Fellow    of    Magdalen    ChUmo, 

Oxford,  and   H.  A.  Wilson,   M.A.»  Fellow  and  Librtm  i 

nf  Mjigdfllen  College,  Oxford. 
Vol.  VII.:   Part  II.   Select  Orations  and  Letter*  of  &  Ormey 

Na;iaiizc7i.      Translated   with   prolegomena,  Ac,  by  C.  G. 

Browne,   M.A.,  Roctor  of  Lympstonc,  I'       n,  and  J.  E- 

Swallow,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Mercy,  Harbor*. 
Vol.  VIII.  Letters  ami  Select  Works  of  St.  Basil.  Translssea 
with  prolegomena,  etc.,  by  BlomficJd  Jackson,  M  A , 
Vicar  of  St.  Bartholomew**.  Moor  Lane,  and  Fellow  of 
king's  College,  London.* 

r|ldE  publication   of   three   volumes    of   selections  from  the 
_I_      work*  of   the  great  Cappadocian    Father*  of  the  fuurtk 
century  may  well  attract  notice  even  in  this  buay  time ;  and  the 
careful  and  excellent  scholarship  displaced   by  the  translators 
and    editors    thoroughly   deanrvos    more    generous    r*oognirjoa 
than   it   has  yet  received.     The  work   has   been   well  done  .  it 
was  well  worth  doing ;   and  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  da 
Gregory  of  Nyssa   is  a   really  difficult   author.      The   stylo  of 
Basil  is,  like  his  own  chnrncter,  direct,  vigorous,  and  much  too 
intense  to  become  so  complicated  as  that  of  his  brother.     Bat 
even  Basil   presents  numerous  difficulties  to  the  rump 
of  his  readers;  and   the  scholar,  who  studies  an  author  of  this 
period,   with   few    aud   pout  editions,   has  a  very  different  aixl 
a  much   more  difficult  task   than   the  translator  of  soma  author 
that  has  attracted  the  attention  of  generations  and  centuries  uf 
learned  leisure.      Dr.   Wace   is   responsible  for   the  editing  of 
the  whole  volume  of  Gregory   .\  ysicn,  and   part  of  the  vol  an* 
of  Basil  ;  and   the  many  difficulties  and  questions  that  confront 
the    translator    in    every    page     must    all    have    been    weigbei 
anew   by   him   in   the   execution  of  a  peculiarly   thankless,  but 
important  tusk. 

It    is    not    our    intention     to   eniei    tutu    minuti-  ■  of 

translation     and    criticism,    but    to   attempt    to    illustrate   lb* 
usefulness  of  work   like   this,  by  giving  some  examples  of  nbsi 

"  'J  i  in  tin*  htnlaiiire  rrf  the  ihrt*  Smiuu  •ngynsU  a  etrtata fflsV 

Mice  "/  view  auioug  tie  translators. 
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it  to  be  learned  from  the  selected  portion*  of  the  three  authors. 
VVc  shall  disregard  entirely  the  theological  side  of  their  writing*, 
and  only  quote  some  of  the  postages  hearing  on  the  conditi  >n 
oi  society  and  life  at  the  lime  and  in  the  land  where  the  three 
Fathers  lived.  It  is  from  Rasil  that  we  lenrn  most,  partly 
because  ho  had  a  much  more  practical  and  statesmanlike  mind 
than  either  hll  brother  or  hia  friend,  partly  Itenujac  almost  tin- 
e-hole collection  of  his  letters,  which  come  into  nearer  relations 
to  actual  life  than  the  theological  treatises,  is  here  translated,* 
whereas  only  a  small  selection  of  the  Utters  of  Gregory 
Nazianzcn  is  given  (and  these  seem  chosen  more  for  their 
theological  or  personal  interest  than  for  their  bearing  on  the 
state  of  society),  And  only  a  very  few  letters  of  Gregory  Nyasen 
have  been  preserved.  We  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  narrate  each 
incident  in  the  original  words,  partly  to  preserve  the  true 
colouring,  partly  in  order  to  bring  out  incidentally  the  success 
with  which  the  work  of  translation  has  been  performed. 

The  inodemnes*  of  tone  thai  is  often  perceptible  in  the 
literature  of  the  Roman  Empire  strikes  every  reader;  it  corrc- 
fjnndl  to  and  expresses  n  certain  precocious  rijwness— or, 
rmcsiblv,  rottenness  -in  a  too  rapidly  developed  social  system. 
In  the  enstern  provinces  an  interesting  problem  is  presented 
lo  us;  this  precocious  western  civilisation  and  education  was 
there  impressed  upon  oriental  races,  backward  in  development 
wd  unprogressivo  in  temperament,  hy  the  organising  genius  of 
Rome  and  the  educative  spirit  of  Greece.  It  is  an  interesting 
process,  whereby  western  manners  and  ideas  were  for  a  time 
imposed  on,  or  perhaps  even  naturalized  among  an  oriental 
people,  and  then  died  out  again,  either  because  the  circuiti- 
es of  the  Byzantine  Empire  were  uncongenial,  or  because 
all  civilization  ami  ideas  were  destroyed  hy  the  Turks.  That 
process  will  some  time  find  a  historian  ;  a  single  moment 
in  it  i»  revealed  in  the  pages  of  the  three  great  Cappadocians. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  for  our  purpose  is 
'•it  Nyssen's  satirical  sketch  of  the  early  life  of  the  two 
heretics,  /Ktius  and  Eunomius.  Their  historv,  as  told  by 
<i:tj;ory,  is  quite  a  romance;  though  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
the  account  which  he  gives  o(  theological  opponents  is  to  be 
touted  £uus  was  originally  a  serf,  bound  to  the  soil  on  a 
vine-growing  estate. 

'Having  escaped — how,  I  do  not  wish  to  say,  lest  I  be  thought  to 

art  299,  with  a  few  upwimone  of  the  rvet  (iuoltidiog  tho  duubtful  or 
•fSiWus oarrwpcmdoDw),  are  Ualadsd  m  Mr,  J*ok*"n'i  vbhaos  <>nr  i*f«*nw 
to  IWii  iro  to  1u   uadcrstootl    of  liasil's  totters,  unless   another  namo   Is 

?•!.  186.— No.  S7S.  2  r  l» 
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bo  catering  on  hie.  hiotury  in  ft  bad  wpirit  -he  became  at  tint  a 
tiiiknr,  aud  Lad   thin  gn'xuy  trade  quite  ut  hi*  fiDgun'  ««d#  n'tting 

-  ft  goftt'a-lmir   tot,*   with  ft  email   hammer  and  a  dimfniilift 
lllfU,  and  80  «irnod  a  precarious  and  laborious  livelihood. 

no,  indood,  of  any  account  could  he  mado  by  one  who  mend* 
Nhaky  plnec*  in  copper*,  and  niddcrs  holes  u|i,  and  hammer*  sheet* 
of  tin  to  piircpn,  and  damps  with  IbbA  the  leg*  nf  pot*?  ' 

A*  tho  story  goes,  *  a  certain  incident  necessitated  tha  atxt 
change  in  his  life.1  A  woman,  attached  to  a  regiment,  j*t< 
him  -i  gold  omamrnr  |  i  im-nr]  ■  bf  mnrnml  tn  her  »  simile 
one  of  copper,  slightly  gilt,  *  for  he  was  clever  enough  in  the 
tinker's,  an  in  other,  art*  to  Dnldead  his  customers  with  tbfl 
tricks  of  trade.'  Hut  ibo  gold  (fot  robbed  olTf  and  he  wai 
rJltBCted  ;  'and  as  some  of  the  soldiers  of  her  family  nml  nation 
were  roused  to  indignation,  she  prosecute*.!/  and  secured  bb 
(  unilfiiu.ilioii.  After  BDdciMtOg  UU  ]iurm!im<-nt,  In-  '  W\  ibr 
trade,  swearing  that  .  .  .  business  tempted  bim  to  commit 
this  theft.'  He  then  became  assistant  to  a  quack  doctci, 
an<l 

"  mado  hifl  attack  upon  the  obacuror  household*  and  on  the  most 
uhjerl  <il* iiuuiliiiul.  Wtaltli  r.iuio  gradually  fnrni  his  plot**  against 
a  certain  Armenia*  who,  being  a  foreigner,  was  easily  cheated,  aW 
....  advanced  him  frequent  ouroa  of  monoy.'  Ho  next  •  wanted  w 
bo  styled  a  physician  himself.  Henceforth,  therefore,  be  ntlemW 
medical  cungrttuns,  and.  BHiUHJiHg  with  the  wrangling  oanijonx* 
sialist*  there,  became  one  of  tho  ranters,  und,  just  as  tho  sos.Ua  mt* 
ng,  always  ftddiug  hm  own  weight  to  tho  argument,  bo  got  to  W 
iu  uo  fciuall  request.' 

From    medlcixnl    .T.'.iua     turned     to    theology.      Anus    had 
already  started  his  hcrcsv, 

*  and  tho  schools  of  medicine  reeounded  then  with  tho  dispute*  ahoos 
llmt  (juestiuiJ.  AoOOldifigli  jEtfa*  Mtidird  lli*  controversy;  and. 
having  laid  a  train  <>i  syllogisms,  from  what  It*  rtiiDexnbertd  *^ 
Ariatotio,  he  became  notorious  for  even  going  beyond  Anns  ia  t\* 
novel  character  of  bis  speculation.-*.' 

At  thi*    point  the  Inconsistency  of  this  *  veracious'  nnn  > 
Itfifce*  the  render;   if  the   life  "I   .lUiua  as  acrf,  linkci 
assistant,  and  quack  prin*-ipnl  ic  rightly  recorded,  wh*n  had    I* 
lound  time  and  opportunity  to  study  Aristotle? 

Kunomius,    the     pupil     of     .i'titis,    had    (according    to     hi' 


Tim  iranalatkm  t*  owl  r.  tfiongli  'camel's  h«tr'  ia 

M&ss  of  tbi    '  Ireak    word,     r*ucb  tent*  are,  noil  Onuhtless  arwtya  ha\ 
common  in  ilu  own 
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theological   opponent)  an  almost  <-<iuallv  varied,  though   inm-h 
lose   disreputable,    career.      He    was    barn    at    a    small   village 
— Oltiseris— of  tlitr  Km  aiaspefM   dUiricl,  in   the  uortli-wi 
part   of   Cappadocia,   near  the  Galatinn   frontier.      His   father 
was  a  peasant  farmer, — 

■an  excellent  man,  except  Hint  be  hnd  such  a  son.  ...  He  una  nnn 

■*  farmer*  who  aw  slurs/a  bent  over  the  plough,  ami  spond  a 

•world  of  tronbl*  over  thoir  httlo  farm ;  and  in  tho  winter,  whoa  bo 

»ae  scared  from  agricultural  work,  ho  use*]  to  carvo  out  uoatly  tbo 

. -.  uf  Lhn  alphabet  for  buy*  to  form  HyUuhlca  with,  wi 
broad  with  the  monoy  these  sold  for." 

This  is  an  interesting  picture  of  the  farmer's  life  in  B  Ml 
snd   obsciu.    eofffWf  "1    Cappadocia  ;  and   it   suggests  that   the 
knowledge  of  letters  and    writing    w.vs   penetrating   to  a   very 
liumblc  stratum  of  society,   if  a  farmer  could  make  mon< 

•■vay  during  tiic  lung  winter  season,  when  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow  for  months.  Facts  like  thftsw  make  it  nil 
the  snore  remarkable  that  a  bishop  who  was  present  at  tin: 
Council  of  Constantinople,  in  448,  had  to  get  a  friend  to  sign 
is  behalf.  '  n  l|uihI  uesi-inm  literal.'  The  Phrygian  Church, 
which  had  been  so  flourishing  in  the  second  and  third  minnirs 
•as  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  by  Diocletian,  and  tin- 
i.i  iii  jimprrh  icrowfii'ii  I'miii  rlun  mulling  [perse- 
cution ;    education    and    prosperity    were    lor    a    time    almost 

;  ilated.       But    Cappmlocia    had    not    been    so    thoroi 
Christianized    boforc    the    time    of    Diocletian,    and    hence    it 
rscapctl   more  easily.     In   reading  over  the  '  Acta  Sanctorum/ 
student    must   observe   that    a    much    larger   number   ofl 
han  of  Phrygian  martyrs  are  recorded  under  that 
persecution  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  destruction  in  Phrygis 
was   so    thorough    that    (he    BWmOTJ    of    individuals    was    not 
n  1.     When?  a  whole  city  with  its  population  wns  burm-d, 
would    record   the   martyrdom   of    any   sinjrle   hero  ?     la 
u    ,i  in  ni.it 1 1    martyr*  were  n  ird  and  <  oiidi-ninni,  :md  their 
tnrraorr  embalmed   in  history  :  in  Phrvgia  the  Church  in  con- 
rable  districts  was   obliterated  for   the  time,   and   its  tone 
li  pn  ciatcd. 
EDIui,  jit-fi  i-i.  ing  that  hi*  father  led 

luUii  iiMis  jM'iiuiy,  snid  good-bye  to   Hm    plough  and   the 

■k  sail  all  the  patonutl  instruments,  iutouding  novor  to  dtu< 

■ifesclf  liko  that;  then  ho  sots  himself  to  Karri   I'rnnioiia'  .tkill  of 

1  fcud  writing ;  and  having  perfected  himself  iu  that  ho  onto  red 

,  the  liun»ti  of  mho  of  li:  ring 

■a  board  f<.r  his  eotrico*  in  writing ;  thon,  whilo  tutoring  tho  boys 

<*  kii  boat,  ho  ride*  to  tho  ambition  of  becoming  on  orator. 
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Here,  again,  we  are  struck  with  the  development  of  education 
in  this  obscure  district,  when  .1  shorthand  clerk  could  be  found 
worth  board  and  lodging  in  a  family,  which  mutt  have  Wo 
cither  rustic  or  of  a  mii.iI!  provincial  town. 

Gregory  draw*  a  veil  over  the  subsequent  stage*  In  lb*  life  of 
Eunomius,  until  the  epoch  when  he  saw  dint  hi»  toil  '  wm  all 
of  little  avail,  nml  that  nothing  which  he  could  amass  by  sack 
work  was  adequate  to  the  demands  of  Ins  ambition.'  Hr 
necnrdingly  turned  to  hrresy- monger!  ng,  anil  found  that  this 
was  a  much  more  lucrative  profession.  *ln  fact,  be  toiled  no* 
thenceforward,  neither  did  he  spin  ;  for  lie  is  certainly  doVCt  io 
what  he  takes  in  hand,  and  knows  how  to  gain  the  more 
emotional  portion  of  mankind.'  He  made  religion  pleasant  to 
his  hearers  and  dupes;  '  he  got  rid  of  *'  the  toilsome  steep  of 
virtue"  altogether  ;  and  Gregory  declares  that  be  initiated 
them  in  practices  and  vices  which  it  would  not  be  decent  eren 
in  an  accuser  to  mention. 

Considering  the  style  in  which  religious  controversy  was 
carried  on  by  almost  all  parties  at  this  time,  we  cannot  attack 
jiii>  special  uiedibilit)  to  Gregory's  accusation  that  Kuuoinius's 
teaching  was  so  profoundly  immoral.  But  it  is  of  some  interest 
to  observe  that  tne  charge  of  appealing  to  the  excitability  ass! 
to  the  vices  of  the  public  was  mutual.  Eunomius  declared  that 
his  great  opponent  Basil,  the  brother  of  Gregory,  was  'one  wb© 
wins  renown  among  poor  old  women,  and  practises  to  drceirr 
the  sex  which  naturally  falls  into  every  snare,  and  thinks  its 
great  thing  to  be  admired  by  the  criminal  and  abandoned.* 

In  these  description*  of  yKtiu*  and  Kunomius,  and  in  many 
other  occasional  touches  in  the  writings  of  Basil  and  Gregory, 
we  observe  truces  <>|  ;i  errlain  contempt  lor  the  low-born  pe ; 

who  had  to  make  their  living  by  their  own  work.  The  laJOth 
of  Basil  and  Gregory  possessed  considerable  property  in  laid, 
and  their  tone  is  that  of  the  aristocrat,  brought  up  hi  n  positioa 
of  superiority,  and  voluntarily  accepting  a  life  of  asceciriim 
and  hardship  to  which  they  were  not  trained.  Basil  is  dis- 
tinctly a  champion  of  the  popular  cause  against  the  dominant 
power  of  the  Emperor  and  ol  the  wealthier  classes  ;  bat  fail 
position  is  not  that  of  Cleon  and  Hyper-bulus,  claiming  rirlits 
lor  the  class  from  which  they  sprang,  and  not  free  from  a  tones 
of  vulgarity  in  their  speeches  and  a  taint  of  selfishness  in  tasv 
aspirations.  His  spirit  and  his  aims  are  like  those  of  Tibs 
Gracchus*  actuated  by  sincere  and  divine  sympathy  for  tb» 
wrongs  and  miseries  in  which  he  had  no  part,  and  sbo*W 
perhaps  want  of  judgment,  but  not  selfishness. 
.According  to  Gregory  ol  N\i*a,  CtaUUooitj  was  nearly  uk 
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■  reversal  religion  of  Cappedoda  in  tin-  second  Inlf  of  the  /■  •  u r 1 1 1 
century.      He  aavs  in  his  •  Kpistle  on  Pilgrimages/  that, 

•  if  it  U  really  posflibUi  to  infer  Gcd'a  proeonoo  from  viaibltt  rpD 
one  might  moro  joatly  cooridor  that  Ho  dwvlt  in  tho  Cappadooln 
nation  than  in  any  of  thn  spots  outside  it.     Fur  how  many  Altars* 
titvn  are  there.  <m  which  th<*  name  of  our   Lord  is  glnrififul.     One 
con  Id  banlly  oouut  *o  many  in  oJI  tho  rest  of  tho  world.' 

There  is,  doubt  leas,  ionic  truth  in  thi$  picture;  but  it  has 
been  considerably  heightened  in  colour.  Basil,  who  is  always 
moro  trustworthy  than  (.ircgory,  because  be  was  more  honest 
and  more  earnest, Ami  stood  closer  to  real  life,  give*  i  ■•  mruli.ii 
different  account.  He  sees  how  far  the  Christian  spirit  was 
having  extirpated  the  pu^an  spirit,  Oftn  when-  it  had 
triumphed  in  outward  appearance.  He  gives,  for  example,  an 
interesting  BOOOftint  of  the  Magusiri,  a  people  who  were  settled 

i  ippadncia  '  in  considerable  lumber*.  scattered  all  ov<  i 
country,  settlers  having  long  <_"  hem  introduced  into  these 
parts  from  Babylon.'  Probably  they  had  been  trantpl  anted  i. 
Asia  Minor  by  the  Persian  kings,  to  strengthen  their  hold  on 
the  country  ;  and  they  had  remained  for  nearly  right  centuries 
unmixed  with  the  otheT  inhabitants,  preserving  their  own 
religion*  customs  and  separateness  of  blood.  In  a  recent 
book  on  Turkey,  it  has  been  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  worst 
evils  in  the  country  that  the  different  races  retnaiu  apiiil, 
divided  by  difference  oJ  custom,  and  by  consequent  mutual 
hatred;  and  the  existence  of  ilie  same  evil  in  ancient  time 
wi^ht  have  been  slated  even  more  strongly  than  it  is  in  that 
work  (Kamsay'a  '  Impressions  of  Turkey,1  p.  1*5).  In  the  fourth 
century,  Roman  rule  and  the  influence  of  the  Church  had  alike 
failed,  as  yet,  to  obliterate  entirely  racial  differences;  but  it  is 
only  in  incidental  reference*,  like  this  to  the  Magus.Tans,  that 
the  existence  of  such  despised  races  is  admitted  by  the  Cappa- 
ii  Fathers.      As  Basil    says,*  Their    manners  lire 

aa  they  do  not  mix  with  other  men.  .  .  .   They  have  been  made 

the  prey  of  the  devil  to  do  his  will.  They  have  no  books;  no 
instructors  in  doctrine.'  Basil  means,  of  course,  Christian 
liotfka  :  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  secret  they  preserved  and 
used  Marian  books.  'They  are  brought  up/  as  he  jroee  on 
to  esy,  *  in  senseless  institutions.1  Besides  more  obvious 
characteristics,  'they  object  to  the  slaying  of  animals  as 
defilement;  and  they  cause  the  animals  they  want  for  their  own 
use  to  b*  slaughtered   by  other  people.     They  are  wild  after 

1  '  e»#»**rH)f »a,  ibe  e»artt»irio»(witli  the  AlUr),  into  which  ut  this  time  no 
l*j im a  «*rvfH  tho  Emperor  might  ont*r.' 

illn 
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illicit  marriages:  thn  consider  fir*  divine,'  ami  so  on.  These 
ill^it  marriages  arc  described  by  Euscbius  as  being  between 
such  near  relative*  atfathai  and  •l.xn^h t^r,  hrocher  ami  suter, 
sod  and  mother;  and  the  anme  writer  says  that  the  Magutx. 
were  rrrv  numerous  in  Phrygia  arid  Ciulatia,  anil  evrrywherr 
retained  the  social  | K  1 Oflal  and  mysterious  religious  ritasl 
which  they  bad  brought  wilb  tbrm  from  Persia. 

Illicit  marriages  were  not  confined  to  tlie  Magusari,  but  were 
still  admitted  hiuuiij;  the  general  population  ol  (.  ipptdocis,  *i 
i*  evident  from  the  Canonical  Letters,  and  from  some  incidental 
references. 

.'.jijinruitly,    '  ■"■     M:sgns;ei     mail*-     a     raperfieja]     pMtkM I 

Christianity,  but  retained  their  pagan  custom!  Almost  un- 
altered ;  as  at  the  present  day  some  races  in  the  same  oouniri 
put  on  an  outward  appearance  of  Ntohi  mm.  il.i:ii.;i>.  thoogb 
wanting  its  real  character  Snob,  for  example,  are  the  Takhtaji 
(woodmen),  about  whom  cs'cry  traveller,  wlso  lias  seen  modi 
of  Asia  Minor,  speaks:  Or.  Von  Lutetian,  4  R«- 
L\I.im/  Li  p.  I'll,  vouches  on  personal  knowledge  for  use 
survival  among  them  of  the  custom  of  marriage  Let  with  bit 
and  sister,  and  they  are  as  much  despised  by  the  Turk*  as  the 
Magus.ri  were  by  the  Christians  nf  Rnsil's  time.  Hut  even 
nmon(»  the  Cappadocians  proper,  who  had  embraced  Cbrutianih 
in  i  nunc  thorough  way,  there  conliaued  to  exist  many  custom* 
belonging  to  their  pre-Christian  Hate,  which  the  Church  has) 
*ith*I  tacitly  acquiesced  in,  or  at  least  failed  to  eradicate. 
Haul  belonged  to  the  Puritan  party,  and  waged  item  war  wilt 
many  of  these  customs,  Mis  invectives  against  them  haw 
preservrd  their  memory;  and  the  student  of  ancient  society 
will  turn  to  these  pawnees  with  a  very  different  spirit  and 
interest  from  that  which  Kasil  felt. 

Marriage  by  capture  was  still  a  common  practice,  justified 
and  rapported  by  common  opinion.  In  letter  270  IVasil  apeil* 
of  tliis  *  act  of  unlawfulness  and  tyranny  against  human  nator* 
and  sm/iely/  and  prescribe*  the  treatment  which  is  to  be  metrsf 
out  to  the  offenders,  The  nature  of  the  punishments  shows,  thsi 
he  is  writing  to  some  church  official,  probably  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinate bishops,  or  village- bishops,  or  presbyters. 

•Wherever  yon  find  the  girl,  insist  on  taking  her  away,  sol 
rcstoro  her  to  her  parcmtH,  Hliut  out  tin  nan  from  the  lirayces,  std 
moke   him   sxco  itc."      His   accomplice*,   according   to   tfct 

canon  which  I  Lave  already  put  forth,  cat  o:V,  with  all  Ustnr  ' 


•  la  she  canonical  latter,  to  Amphlsonrdrw,  p  233,  the  total  darstssa  i 
punishment  in  its  various  de£rc<»  (a  »j«clficd  s*  f«u  years. 

bold 
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bo3cL  from  the  prayer*.  Tho  villagf  wticu  received  the  girl  after 
die  abduction  and  kept  lior.  or  even  fought  ugaiiuct  her  restitution, 
that  oat  with  uil  its  iuhabitanto  trow  tku  pray  urn  ;  to  tbo  anil  that 
»U  may  know  that  wo  rogard  the-  mvisbur  &o  a  common  foo  lileo  a 
saako  ur  any  oth«  i  wild  i> 

II  is  clear,  then,  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  approves!  the 
capture  at  preliminary  to  enforced  marriage;  and  even  tbo 
clergy  to  some  extent  acquiesced  in  the  popular  opinion,  for 
Basil  says-  that  *  it  you  had  ali  been  ol  one  mind  in  this  matter, 
uld  havr  Imt-ii  nothing  to  prevent  this  I  mi!  custom  '  ■ "  '  - 
being  long  ago  driven  out  of  your  country.' 

Basil  was  not  so  severe  on  some  su|ierstitinns  nbicli  bad 
clothed  themselves  in  a  thorough!-.  <  brittun  form.  Ha  regards 
it  as  quite  praiseworthy  that  sick  persons  should  have  recourse 
for  cures  to  the  prayers  of  hermits  ;  and  he  promises  to  try  to 
find  some  relict  of  martyrs  for  a  new  church  built  by  Bishop 
Areadiu*.  Gregory  Naxisnxen  declares  thst  the  mere  visit  of 
Basil  almost  cured  ibe  sick  son  of  tbe  Emperor  Vnlens,  and 
would  have  done  so  completely,  had  not  his  saving  influence 
been  counteracted  by  the  presence  of  Arian  heretics.  Vet 
Basil  writes  a  noble  eulogy  of  tbe  medical  profession: — *  To 
i  riri..  :.!  iho  Inil  unj  front  of  life's  pursuits  is  to 
decide  reasonably  and  rightly.*  Hut  the  lively  intcrrsl  taken 
by  tbe  physicians  of  tbe  time  in  theological  controversy,  as 
proved  b)  lhal  mj  lottVTp  and  by  the  life  of  .Klius  described 
stove,  is  not  suggestive  of  good ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  may 
Esther  that  the  medical  profession  bad  degenerated  seriously 
frora  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  old  (ireek  medical  schools. 

On  the  other  band,  he  was  very  severe  on  the  Pancgyrtit^  or 

local   testis  sis,   which,   along   with    raUgiOOI   observances    md 

wrmons,  united  a  good  deal  of  social  enjoyment  of  a  kind  that 

tsa  in  his  opinion    objectionable.       We  should    he  glad  to  leant 

ttoir  about   these  festivals.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 

•ere  a  Christianized   form  of  the  rail  in   pagan   festivals,  i  ele- 

urated  at  tbe  places  which  have  continued  to  be  the  great  centres 

°f  religion   in   all  ages  o^  history.     The   festivals  were,  in  tbe 

"rat  place,  •  spiritual  gatherings,'  where  might  be  heard  *cip>- 

"•Jous  of  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  lessons  in  theology/  and 

**  on :  but,  besides,  there  were  presented  before  the  assemblies 

fn*ys,  music  mountebanks,  jests  and  follies,  drunken  men,  and 

~*worst  of  all   in  Basil's  estimation — beautiful   women.     Tbe 

*"*>*  interesting  <>f  tin-so  festivals  took  place  at  Vcnasa,  the  ol<i 

»eA[  of  one  of  the  three  great   temples  of  Cappadocia;  and   it 

corresponds  to  the   modern  festival   of  St.  Macrina   at   Haas*- 

li,  a  few  miles  south  of  Venus*  'which    in   now  Turkish),  to 

which 
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which  Mohammedan*  as  well  as  Christian*  HOOtt,  luiiijing 
sick  Animals  to  be  cured  on  the  holy  occasion.  The  quaint 
ami  interesting  story  of  the  Deacon  Glycerins  is  associated 
with  that  festival  :  but  it  is  too  long  for  our  space,  ami,  more- 
om,  bu  been  wf  fully  discussed  in  Ramsay's  'Church  in 
the  Hornan  Empire.' 

Again,  ttaiil  ciinilemns  unsparingly  the  evils  and  abuses  that 
existed  in  the  Church  of  bit  timo.     1I*»  forbad*  an  old  unmarried 
piesbylvi  t'f  seventy  to  have  a  woman  living  in  bis  boose,  aad 
when  the   presbyter  wrote  to  explain   that   there   was   n<>  tfll 
relation  between  thctn,  he  rebuked  him  with  growing  sternness, 
ordering  him  to  expel  her  from  his  house  and   '  establish  bt 
a  monastery.'     Basil  also  strenuously  denounced  the  practi. 
Etking  rnonev  bom  Gandldatae  for  ordinatjooi  'They  thinl 
that  there  is  no  sin  hcoauae  thev  take  the  money  not  before  but 
after  the  ordination  |   but  to  taJca  is  EO  take  at  whatever  time.' 
He  strove  to  reintroduce   •  the   ancient  custom   observed  in  the 
Churche*,'  that  ministers  shuuld  Ik-  tested  by  examinatiori  as  to 
their  moral   character  and   their  whole   past  lite   before  beinr 
admitted,  and   Lo  put,   down    (he  ordinary   practice  am 
village-bishops  of  allowing  *  presbyters  and  deacons  to  introduce 
unworthy  persons,  without  any  previous  examination  of  life  and 
character,  by  mere  favouritism,  on  the  score  of  rolati 
IQOfl  other  lie.' 

The  clergy  had  not  yet  become  a  distinct  order,  w!, 
separate  from  the  laity:  they  practised  trades  in  order  to  BUkl 
their  living.  Basil  had  difficulty  in  finding  any  rlrrgyman  to 
whom  he  might  entrust  a  letter  to  iiusehius,  bishop  of  Samosats, 
■  i  .1  ikoogt  Mm  clergy  do  seem  very  numerous*  they  ara  men 
inexperience*!  in  travelling,  because  they  never  tratlic  and 
pnfin  not  to  live  far  away  from  home,  the  majority  of  then 
plying  sedentary  crafts,  wherebv  thev  get  their  dailv  bread.' 

From  the  letter  just  quoted,  and  many  others,  it  is  clear  that 
Basil  usually  tried  to  find  cleric  it  letter-carrier! ;  and  we  mar 
understaml  tlmt  in  iii.in y  oiln-i  cases,  where  00  exact  iafuHsU 
tion  Is  given,  this  was  the  case,  c.y.  in  Hpist.  19  to  Gregory 
Naeianzcn,  where  he  explains  that  he  could  not  reply  on  the 
spot  to  Gregory's  letter,  ■  because  I  was  away  from  home,  and 
toe  letter-carrier,  alter  he  had  delivered  the  packet  to  one  of  rav 
friends,  went  away.'  But  other  oonvontall  ;  j»i  (unities  Won 
sometimes  used  :  i*.o.  magistrates  travelling  were  often  asked  la 
Cany  letters  for  their  friends. 

The    number  of  travellers  was  evidently   far  greater  on  lbs- 
roads    leading     to    Constantinople   or    Athens  Aids 
Armenia.     Basil  has  •  no  expectation  of  finding  anyone  to  con- 
vey 
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vey  a  letter  to  Colonia  in  Armenia,  which  is  far  oat  of  the  way 
iuuV  On  the  oilier  hand,  he  speaks  of  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  traveller*  coining  from  Athens  to  Cappadocis  ; 
and  though  the  letter,  addressed  to  Lcontius  the  Sophist,  bean 
the  stamp  o!  the  rhetorical  style,  sacrificing  fact  t<i  Wlr.-t,  rat  it 
implies  that  n  considerable  number  of  Cappadocian  students, 
like  \\:w\\  ,t:u1  Gregory  \nttiauzen,  attended  the  University  of 
Athens. 

The  important  road  to  Sam  os.it  a  in  Syria  would  he  probably 
well  frequented;  and,  when  Basil  speaks  ol  dillicuilv  hi  finding 
messenger*  thither,  either  he  is  8|H-uking  of  the  winter  season, 
when  the  pisses  were  blocked  by  snow,  or  he  requires  to  find 
a  irustwoithjt  special  QlMragGr  lor  an  important  letter. 

Oa  the  whole,  the  impression  given  by  the  Utters  is  that  the 
custom  of  travelling:,  which  had  increased  under  the  early  Roman 
Kmpire  to  an  extent  almost  unknown  until  the  present  century, 
was  lulls  nuiitit  lincii  in  the  fourth  ccniury. 

Travelling  nn  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places  of  Palestine  wn< 
not  very  much  approved  by  the  Cappadocian  leathers.  Basil 
says  here  little  nn  the  subject.  fSrcgory,  having  lv>en  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  'visiting  the  places  where  the  (lurch  in 
Ai  il'Ja  is  on  the  ronfiTien  ot  the  Jerusalem  district,  desires  also 
to  •confer  with  the  Heads  of  the.  Holy  Jerusalem  Churches/ 
He  describes  bis  journey  thus:  — 

'Oar  murtt  religious  Emperor  had  granted  us  fm-ilitius  for  the 
journey,  by  po&tal  ooHTerauco,  bo  that  wo  had  to  onduro  DODO  of 

those  incouvi:Ui»:lic:rh  wliii-h    in    tint    i-ilmi  of   other*    wv    have-    iiuLiccd  ; 

«ir  waggon  was,  in  fact,  as  good  as  a  chnrch  or  monastery  to  us,  for 
dl  of  us  were  singing  psslmfl  or  fasting  in  the.  Lord  during  the 
*«ol©  journey.' 

BbC,  though  he  took  advantage  of  this  opponunity  of  visiting 
•'rrusslein,  he  did  not  approve  of  going  on  pilgrimage.  He 
'ooQgbt  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained,  even  for  men,  by 
pilgrimage,  except  the  more  vivid  appreciation  of  the  fact  'that 

m  places  are  far  holier  than  those  abroad  ' ;  and  he  con- 
odernJ  that  people  should  stay  at  home  till  thpy  died,  and  that 
11  was  better  lor  l  the  brethren  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  to 
go  to   D01     Lord,    nther    than    to    be   absent    from    ('sppndocia, 

•  to  I'll  est  inc.'  As  to  women  going  on  pilgrimage, 
t0*  difficulties  of  travelling  made  it  still  more  unbecoming 
*nd  improper. 

'  For  instance,  it  is  impossible  for  a  woman  to  accomplish  BO  long 
sjnaniry  u-jtbemt  a  conductor;  on  account  of  her  natural  weakness, 
■Mass  to  be  put  upou  her  horso  and  to  ho  lifted  down  ugaiu  :  sbfl 

boa 
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hot;  to  bo  supported  *  iu  difficult  nitimtioiH.  Wlm-heW  we  BOppOM, 
tbftt  alio  lib*  an  acquaintance  to  do  tlnn  ecrvico  or  *  hired  itteMMl 
lo  jMji'fin'iii  it.  either  way  llic  proceeding  tin 

li*>nsibln;  whether  sho  leans  on  the  h*lp  of  a  utranjrrr  or  on  that  of 
lior  own  servant,  ulic  fails  to  keep  the  Uw  of  correct  conduct ;  and  at 
the  inns  and  liontclrice  and  cities  of  the  Kast  present  many  example* 
*'f  licence  and  of  indifference  to  vioo,  bow  will  it  bo  possible  for  ow 
pawning  through  anoh  amoto  to  escape  without  smarting  *y**V  ■ 

Th«  ev3  reputation  of  the  inns  and  taverns  on  the  great 
roods  of  tho  Empire,  to  which  Gregory  bore  alludes,  it  con* 
li:  mil  by  uiauy  other  lilftlHTUlilW  Under  the  pagan  EojUDS, 
the  hostelries  were  for  the  most  part  little  belter  than  houses  e* 
ill-fame  ;  t   «'"'  undi-i  ihr  Cliijjtliaii  Empire  us  to  Usif 

been  no  serious  improvement.  The  storv  of  the  birth  of  Sain! 
Theodore  of  Syken  in  Galatia,  about  560  A.I>„  bears  witness  to 
ft  singula!  1\  depraved  condition  of  public  foiling  ;  and  in 
the  Middle  Ages  matters  seem  to  have  been  equally  bod  lor 
ilir  Pilgrims  to  the  BoJj  Land.  Felix  Fabri  of  Ulan,  abaci 
1480,  say »  that  'the  inns  on  the  i»le»  of  the  »ca  arc  houses  of 
ill-fame/  and  warns  every  'good  and  gudlv  pitrrrini  *  at  ni|sx 
10  'return  to  his  galley  and  sleep  therein  iofe  in  bis  bests' 
i  ri.u;,i:ni.i:i  in  Palest.  Pilgrims'  Text  Society,  I,  jx.  168, 
compare  p.  211.  Tho  character  of  the  public  hostelries  m 
doubtless,  Otie  "f  the  reasons  thai  weighed  with  Dasil  iu  maaiup 
his   groat  foundation   tn-ai  a,   including   not  mtr 

almshouse  and  hospital,  but  also 

'a  place  of  entertainment  for  (tlr-stiper*,  loth  those  who  are  on  » 
journey  and  tboso  who  require  modioaJ  treatment  on  account  cf  sssst- 
nosa,  and  so  establishing  a  means  of  giving  tbeao  men  tho  coaafort 
thty  want,  doctora,  means  of  ronv-vvmon,  and  a> 

A  foundation  like  this  shims  Hnsil's  practirml  rfcarartcr;  be 
diagnose*!  the  real  character  - •!  the  evil,  and  struck  out  tho  tsf*- 
aod,  as  we  believe,  kii  fouadatioa  became  *>  ii  tb>ai i* 

gradually  attracted  the  city  to  itself,  and  the  ancient  site  is  W 
deserted)  while  Beetle  Die  is  the  present  Kaisati. 

Tho  frequent  allusions   to  the   Hverity  of  winter  weelber*i:' 
surprise  those  who  do  not  knoM    the  country.     AltbougL  '    • 
|i;iiln<  ri  dock  not    li.'   k<>  high,  and  the  winters   are   not  to  •*•«** 

as  in  Armenia,  yet  CtcaareiA  is  3.500  feet   above  see*Iereli  »*■ 

the   border-land   between   the    valleys  of   the  Hairs  and 
and    Kuphratcs   is   a  good  deal   higher:  and   at  that  eJcTH** 


-  ::urr  »>fnm  to  havn  liw!  tin  :am's <y*J 

kbeycoi  i;vtai  then  Ua* 

t  SsoFri  fcL 
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winter  is  Jong  mid  hard.  Hasil  speaks  of  '  such  a  very  heavy 
tall  nf  MOV  UMU  "i1  Ikiw  lii'i-ii  I ■  :■  v i* :  1 .  bOQMH  and  all t  hflftfllH 
it,  and  now  for  two  month*  lm%<-  been  living  in  deni  in! 
raves'  (i.e.  under  the  surface  of  the  snow,  like  the  underground 
dwellings, — dent  ami  eaves — used  io  tome  parttof  Cnppa<l«ni.. 
Kven  an  unusually  mild  winter  '  w<tk  ijnitr  I'liuiigh  m  keep  mr 
not  merely  from  travelling  "hil*-  it  lasted,  but  even  from  so 
much  as  venturing  l<>  put  mv  head  out  of  doom/  * 

In  another  letter  lie  mentions  that  *  we  have  had  a  winter  of 
auch  severity  that  all  the  ronds  were  blocked  till  Easter.* 
Again,  *  the  road  to  Kome  is  wholly  impracticable  in  winter." 
Even  a  meeting  with  the  liisbop  of  lconium  must  be  arraign! 
*  at  n  season  suitable  for  travelling/  though  the  mm)  Ir-un 
Cxcssreia  to  Iconium  traverses  only  level  country  and  crosses 
no  bills  or  jkuscs. 

As  to  the  state  ot  peace  and  Ord*T  hi  the  country,  there  are 
many  inductions'  tlmi  th«  administration  of  government  was 
both  arbitrary,  weaJe,  and  ineffective.  ttasil  writes  to  Can- 
*i id i aiius,  the  governor  or  a  high  official  of  tbe  province  IVmlus.t 
shortly  after  his  return  from  Athens,  probably  about  a.t>.  &(>(), 
asking  redress  for  a  scrioua  wrong  :  the  house  on  his  farm  bad 
lir»*ti  broken  into,  pari  of  tbe  contents  stolen,  and  bis  servant* 
beaten,  by  a  band  of  rude  persons  from  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Aiuirsi.  Basil  himself  seems  to  have  been  living  il  the 
tin*  in  his  retreat  in  the  gorge  of  the  river  Iris,  near  the  farm. 
The  farm  was  managed  by  a  steward,  who  bad  died  ;  and  a 
creditor  in  Anneii  had  taken  this  disorderly  way  of  recovering 
the  debt  which  be  claimed.  Wo  have,  of  course,  only  a 
statement  of  one  side  of  the  case  ;  but  the  mnin  facts  cannot  be 
doubted.  We  arc  struck,  however,  by  the  fact  that  Bnsil  makes 
no  atleinpr  to  grt  trdrf**  hv  ordinnrv  process  of  law.  He 
writes  direct  to  a  high  officer,  and  asks  that,  as  a  punishment, 
the  man  be  'apprehended  by  the  district  magistrate  nod  leu  krd 
up  lor  a  short  period  in  tbe  gaol.'  Itasil  had  too  much  ol  the 
aristocratic  tone  to   take  proceeding  the  district  magis- 

trate against  a  vulgar  rustic.  His  claim  is  that  the  governor 
should  act  at  uuer  on  his  representation,  and  should  give  a 
flight  lesson  to  the  neighbours  that  Basil  was  not  a  paftftfl 
whose  property  and  house  could  be  lightly  intuited,  even  io  bis 
absence.      It  was  prohabK  niter  this  event  that  Hasil  gave   the 


*  <:•  otra*t  srsifa  this  the  Account  grr*n  of  a  modern  missionary.  KUurnsy. 
'  IsipT— Sim  of  Turkey."  p.  222.  The  winter  vesthor  does  not  prevent 
trar#llrr*  tf  western  origin  from  going  shoot;  bat  the  l-juiorn  peoplo  are  not 
pes*  inmlUv*  and  nv*rd  *  infer  »•  m  closwl  »ea«ua 

I  Csppa-locia,  *»  editors  think,  fvr  Aiinou  viasin  Porta*. 
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uir  nf  i In-  irxuir  .i:id  ilii-  sUvcs  on  it  for  life  1o  hit  foster-brother, 
Dorotheas,  the  presbyter  of  the  village,  reserving  to  himteM  aa 
annual    rent   from    it    I'm    lit   support,      Mr.    Ulomfield    Jtd 
has  rightly  brought  out  that  this  set  had  not  the  character,  which 
Ills   often   been  Attributed   to  it,  of  a  total  renunciation  of  thr 
property.      Basil    was    BOt    a    man    to    N-tiro    wholly    from    thf 
World   and    live  in  pure  asceticism.     He  recognized   rightly  thf 
duty  incumbent   on  him  of  action   in   thr  world  ;  and   he  kne* 
that  he  Could  net  fir  more  usefully,  il  be  were  not  in   a  po- 
of penury.      When   the  assessment   on  the  j>roperty  was  raised, 
be   protested   vigorously   mid  asked   that  tli>    ancient    tJttMB    i 
Dg  should  bs  retURffi  -  u  Dorothooi  might  throw  up  thr 
property,   ranking   Basil  himscll   responsible  for  the   wli 
the  rate. 

(Gregory  Nnzianzcn  in  hi*  •  Panegyric  <»n  S.  Basil,'  §  56,  telli 
how  ■  the  assessor  of  a  judge  was  attempting  to  force  into  a  dii- 
taticlul  marriag*  n  lady  of  high  birth,  n  hand   was  but 

recently  dead/  ami  used  all  the  powers  of  his  position  a^siatt 
her  and  Basil,  who  was  trying  to  protect  li«-r,  until  the?  pnpulirr 
rose  in  defence  of  their  bishop, 

•especially  the  men  from  the  runallarms  factory  and  from  da 
imperial  mCtJ&Mhaflfl  ;  for  nirn  at  work  in  thaM  ITM68U1  epecisUf 
hot-teraperod  aud  daring,  be-causo  of  tbo  liburty  allowod  them.  Eaca 
man  was  ai-iurd  witii  tin;  ton]  lm  ivim  using,  or  with  wbatorct  o!m 
eainc  to  band  at  the  moment,  Tovofa  in  hand,  amid  shower*  of  stout, 
with  cudgnU  ready,  nil  run  and  aoontnd  togathor.  .  .  Xorworelat 
woxuon  weaponless  .  .  .  thoy  woro  by  the  strength  of  their  eageesesi 
endowed  with  masculine  courage.' 

In  the  end  Basil's  help  alone  preserved  the  official   from  Ibttl 
LOlOflOO. 
The   evnnts   which  called   forth    letters   72—73  illustrate  Aa 
subject.     They   seem    to   have   been    the   following  though  Ifc 
allusive  way  in  which  Basil  r.-tVm   in  what  was   famOJ 
rorrespondents  makes  several  of  the  details  doubtful.     A  v 
CalBtthaiW,  "  nam   oi  |rreal   influence,  probabl>    an   official  « 
Government,  resided   in  tome  eitv  of  south-west   (Jappadoa*- 
At  Saaima  (the  town  of  which  Gregory   N'sxinnzen  was  tud* 
bishop,   much  against   his    will,    by   Basil),   where   three  pew' 
roads  met,  ami  whin-  there  was,  doubtless,  a  p 
vast  amount  of  traffic  and  travellers,  there  had  occurred  a  qoitr*^ 
between  Callisthenes  and  u  set  of  slaves  belonging  to  Eustoibu* 
who  was  apparently  a  merchant   rasidin^  mar  Gassm^" 

Some  dispute  about   precedence,  or  othei 
caused  such  angry  feeling  that  the  slaves  bad  even  use-1 
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violent*  to  Callisthenes;  and  they  had  nude  themselves  liable 
to  tome  serious  punishment.  Callisthenes  teems  to  have  boon 
AiA*  arbiter  of  their  fare  ;  and  the  rtwncra  of  the  slaves,  perhapt  » 
trading  company  to  which  Eu&tochius  belonged,  bod  no  way  of 
preventing  him  from  exacting  the  extreme  penalty.  Eustochius 
appealed  to  Basil,  who  exerted  himsidf  to  the  utmost  to  secure 
milder  treatment  for  the  slaves.  He  wrote  to  Callisthenes  a 
letter  (not  preserved),  and  received  a  very  polite  reply,  couched 
in  that  Oriental  style  of  elaborate  courtesy  which  means 
nothing,  professing  to  leave  the  decision  with  Basil,  but  insisting 
that  the  slaves  should  come  to  Sasima  to  submit  to  punishment, 
and  giving  no  pledge  as  to  the  penalty  which  would  satisfy  Mm, 
Basil  replied,  acknowledging  the  courtesy  of  the  letter,  but 
pointing  out  clearly  that,  unless  Callisthenes  gave  some  disti.n  t 
promise  before  the  slaves  went  to  Sasima,  the  politeness  of  the 
letter  was  merely  a  matter  of  words.  He  allowed  that,  if  Cal- 
listhenes insisted,  the  slaves  must  go  to  Sasima;  but  ha  hoped 
and  begged  that  Callisthenes  would  be  satisfied  with  iDttl 
appearance  there  aud  submission  to  his  will,  and  would  remit 
further  punishment.  Especially,  he  desired  a  promise  that 
Callisthenes  would  himself  be  present  at  Sasima,  and  not  let 
himself  be  detained  by  business  on  the  road,  leaving  to  others 
the  exaction  of  the  legal  penalty-  This  desire  implies  that, 
if  Callisthenes  were  not  present  to  remit  the  penalty,  no 
other  person  would  have  the  power  to  do  so;  and  that  the 
slaves  had  been  condemned  to  appear  and  suffer  a  certain 
ument,  unless  Callisthenes  chose  to  be  satisfied  with  leas. 
What  the  penalty  was  is  not  stated  by  Basil,  but  his  language 
implies  that  it  was  very  serious,  possibly  death.  The  decree 
had  apparently  been  pronounced  at  Caesareia,  whither  Callis- 
thenes bad  sent  a  soldier  to  demand  satisfaction,  and  his  vigorous 
complaint  at  head-quarters  secured  an  order  in  his  favour  from 
the  governor  of  the  province. 

Basil  also  wmtr  t<>  llesychiiis,  who  lived  in  the  same  city  as 
.ihencs,  and  was  apparently  an  ofHcial  of  the  Church.  He 
sent  a  deacon  to  carry  these  letters,  and  instructed  him  to  take 
other  steps  in  the  business.  The  amount  of  trouble  which 
Basil  took  famishes  a  proof  of  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  the 
condition  of  slaves,  and  of  the  waj  in  which  he  was  ready  to 
use  the  whole  strength  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  his  own,  to 
secure  milder  treatment  for  them. 

Complaints  about  the  burden  of  taxation  were  evidently  often 
made.  Thus  :  *  everything  now-n-dnys  is  full  of  taxes  demanded 
and  called  in  .  .  .  tor  even  the  Pythagoreans  were  not  so  fond 
of  their  Tetractis,  as  these  modern   Ux-toIlecUirs  aC  tUe.vt  j"<niT- 

Ume*-aa-wu*V 
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time*  'it -much  '  (irulc  imposing  quadruple  payment  for  arrears); 
.111  instate  '  is  now  left  aiul  abandoned  on  account  of  the  »  eight 
of  ttio  ratos  imposed  on  it.'  In  Kpist.  110:  'give  orders  that 
In  ksUE  paid  by  tbc  inhabitants  of  iron-producing  Taurus  ms? 
bo  such  a*  it  i*  poMsMa  to  pay.'  A  now  system,  whereby  ih» 
■f  .>ii  litr  i  (ewy  were  much  increased,  is  referred  to  else* 
where.     The   harsh   Treatment  of   tor  clergy   bj    Maximum. 

n<>r  of  (Japp.'uiori.i.  \s  complained  of.  Thr  g.ojmnKHi 
ICftnO  to  hnve  been  far  fmin  just  or  j^immI.  We  hetir  of  the  same 
.Maximus,  persecuted  bv  the  next  governor  of  Cappadocis,  and 
of  a  gorernoi  in  Africa  to  bad  u  to  be  pxoomoianicatad  by  the 
Church.  The  arbitrary  conduct  of  governors,  in  violation  of 
formal  Inw  or  of  equity,  is  a  frequent  subject  of  complaint. 

In  Kpiat.  .S4  we  laarn  tfaal  'a  large  number  of  person*  at* 
presenting  themselves  foT  the  ministry  through  fenr  of  the  ©De- 
scription.* The  strong  dislike  foi  military  service,  by  makiag 
the  mass  of  thr  jy-opic  entirely  incapable  of  sclf-deiVm* . 
doubtedly  rendered  them  an  easier  prey  to  the  ranges  of 
Pnrthians  and  afterwards  of  .Saracens. 

As  to  the  condition!  of  labour,  we  learn  little  from  the  vorki 
lu  ri  translated,  though  theTC  are  materinls  in  the  other  worki 
for  a  much  more  elaborate  picture.  In  Kpitt.  18,  Basil  men ti not 
the  hired  labourers  ongngtdona  farm  during  the  bent  of  summer 
in  the  winter,  when  all  agricultural  work  was  suspended,  thn 
(  not  be  needed.  He  distinguishes  these  hired  fsm- 
arrvant*  from  the  agiiculturisl*  proper,  tome  of  whom  lurwd 
to  other  industry  during  the  winter,  like  the  father  of  Kunomhu. 
The  slaves  who  cultivated  such  estates  as  Basil's  at  Aaor»; 
DUUl  he  distinguished  from  both  hired  labourers  and  sw 
agriculturists. 

Famine-triii   i.prr.'iiinn*   were  or^.-inired  by  the  Church  offi- 
cials;  for  scarcity  seems  to  have  been  common.     Basil  sny* 
'the  dearth   is  still   witli   us,  and   I   am   therefore  compel!  r 
remain  whore  1  am,   partly   by  the  daty  of  distribution,  eaj>^ 
partly  out  of  sympathy    foi    the  distressed  *  (RpUi     :;i  i      *^sf 
I    is    ordinarily  assigned    to     \.i».   96fi,   and  was  certain? 
i-.ul  ii    than    the    death    iff    KuM'bius,   Bishop    of    (\rsarria«     *n 
\.\  .  Mi).*      It  wss  followed  by  a  long  and  severe  scarcity  wt»'1'* 
was  raging  at  \nzianzus  in  a.D.  878,  nhen  Gregory  Xaxjars*"1 
delivered  his  OffttloB  xvi.  to  his  suffering  and  terrified  *—•**' 
grcgation. 

It  is  a  higuly-elahoratcd  nnd  artificial  civilization  thst   it     K'' 
before  us  in  these  works;  but  there  arc  many  signs  of  th< 

•Tin.-   laiiiin..   sod  thi    rellof   uptsstioos  a»  ul*>  dcsorfUri  b»  Oros**1^ 
Nn7ik  axes,  'Panegyric/  ii  SMC 

ninbtnti 
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administration,  which  went  from  bad  to  worse  during  ilia  f"I- 
lowing  century  ami  a  half,  until  Justinian  made  a  great  and 
fom  the  ffholc  executive.  Hit  *  Xmeliir' 
present  a  terrible  picture  oi"  provinci.il  oppression  and  rnisgovn  n- 
rocnt : *  but  a  rigorous  diagnosis  ol  the  oil.  »uch  as  is  there 
given,  it  the  first  step  towards  improvement.  Whether  the 
changes  in  the  executive  which  he  made  were  ill-advised,  or 
tOO  deeply  tatted  '»  he  reached  hv  sue})  changes  on 
the  surface,  no  permanent  improvement  was  attained  ;  hut  the 
attempt  which  was  made  to  cure  the  evil,  as  well  as  the  un- 
sparing statement  of  its  character  tod  ONIsl,  deserve  different 
treatment  from  tin-  brief  paragraph  of  unlimited  r.ond<  nnatiOBj 
in  which  Gibbon  sums  up  the  character  ot"  the  4  Novella- '  in  his 
-'•-I  i)\\.,  quoting  and  apparently  udoraiiig  the  opinion  of 
Montesquieu,  that  ■  these  incessant  and  for  the  most  part  trifling 
alterations  can  be  only  explained  by  the  venal  spirit  of  a  prince, 
who  snld  without  shame  hit  judgments  and  his  laws.'  Change 
was  urgently  necessary,  both  on  the  surface  and  at  the  heart,  h 
Saitir  Basil  nf  C**sareia  we  have  a  great  administrator,  whose 
plan*  of  cure  for  (be  A  i  pci  evils  affecting  bis  country  were  wise 
ind  statesmanlike,  though,  as  was  natural,  too  purely  reeleii- 
utical  to  be  complete.  Hut  he  could  make  no  provision  to 
ecetsioo  of  Basils,  The  Unman  Umpire  h:nl  too 
noeh  neglected  its  <luty  of  creating  a  sufficient  educstion.il 
nsteni  for  the  people;  and  tLe  society  of  the  Roman  Province* 
was  n<t  fertile,  and  vigorous  enough  to  produce  a  series  of  men 
Bice  Basil. 

Twelve  tears  ago,  the  greatest  of  living  historians,  Professor 
TfecoH  ■■!  M  -inrnsen,  said  to  the  present  writer  that,  if  he  were 

now  beginning  n  new  life  of  scholnrship,  he  would  take  up  the 

ii    Diocletian  and  Justinian.     The   scholar  who 

i lintel f   ui   that   period  will   he   filled   with   a  growing 

avdmiration  for  Basil;  and  be  will  recognize  the  merits  and  the 

scholarly  insight  of  the  books  which  we  have  taken  as  the  text 

it  paper.     Any  ambitious  young  scholar,  who  wishes  to  do 

real  service  In  increasing  our  knowledge  of  past  history,  will 

find  here  an  open  field;  ami  he  could  not  better  begin  than  hv 

Meraatic  study  of  the  sot  iety  presented  to  us  lit  the  psUj 

ree  great  Fathers. 

■  mi],  'tiff  -,  -  -i.  :.i,    v.\.<  riph.ni    f    .  nth-  f'tiiid   lu 

>'«,  of  thr  rear  eS7(- Dull*  tin  £sCorr<  ip.  Kott  siqn<  '  1893,  p.  501,  ff.). 
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Anr.   VI.— 7V   ttttm  tmd    Work  of  ImJu   Mary  Wt 
Mtottttipi.       Edited     by    her    grandson,    Lord    YVharnel 
Willi  Additions  and  Correction*  derived  from  the  Origin* 
Manuscripts,  and  a  Memoir  by  XV.  Mov  Thom«.      2  volt 
London.      1*93. 

LADY  MARY  WORTLKY    MONTAGU  has    never  re- 
ceived the  attention    she  deserves  ns  tbe  most    remark- 
able   Knglish  woman   of   the   eighteenth   century.     Slip    it  that 
interesting  personality,  a  combination  ol   the  typical  and  the 
exceptional.    All  the  common  characteristic*  of  the  women  of 
her  day  arc  to  be  found  in  her,  as  well   as  qualities  which   caa 
never  he  common   in   any  day.      She   has  as  much  of  tbe  extra- 
ordinary taste  of  tli*  eighteenth  century  for  silly  and  malicious 
personal  gossip  as  the  idlest  and  most  ignorant  noiiiiu  in  j 
fashionable  world   around   Iter.     There  is  not  a  trace  in  b< 
the  theological  interest* of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centuries, 
or  of  the  social  mi d  philanthropic  enthusiasms  of  the  nineteenth. 
No    one    indeed    entered    more    fully    than    she    did    into    the 
eighteenth  century's  meaning  of  that  svord  *  enthusiasm.'     She 
had  just  the  way  of  looking  at  things  which  rnadcGibboo  u^  "I 
Law,  the  author of'TheSerioDs Call,1  that  *  had  not  his  rig. 
mini!  been  clouded  by  enthusiasm,  he  might  be  ranked  with  tbe 
most  agreeable  and  ingenious  writers  of  tbe   times/      HUhflp 
Butler's  'cool  and  reasonable  concern'  for  oneself,  and  thatgoso- 
huuuiur  which,  according  to  Shaftesbury,  ia  not  oo!«  *  tlir  be* 
Security  against   Enthusiasm   but  the  best  Foundation  of  Pirtr 
and  true  Religion,'  were  enough  for  her,  as  they  were  for  be* 
contemporaries.     For   her,  as   for  most  of  them,  religion  aaa 
religious  *  ordinances  arc  so  far  sacred   as  they  are  abeoluxely 
necessary   in   all    civilized   governments/   and    not    very   mudj 
further.     To  endeavour  to  overthrow   thr-m   is,  for  that  reaaoc 
in  lie   *  nn   enemy   to   mankind*;   but   as  for  religion   indep**" 
dentlv  and   in   itself,   it   was,  in   Lady   Mary's  eyes,  a  thinxg  ° 
that   sort    which    "Thou  shah  not  kill,   but    need*-   not   • 
OAiciously  to  keep  alive/     There  is  no  unrest  of  an . 
bsO|  BO  discontent,  dniur  or  Otherwise.      She  was   incapabl 
being  disturbed    by  any  anxiety  about  the  state  of  bar  so 
of  the   poor,   or  uf  her   country,  or  indeed    bj  any   'ohati 
questionings  '  of  any  kind  at  all.      Rich  and  bappy  as  she  ^**- 
and   universally  courted   and    honoured,  with   the  good   beyaaW 
and  multiplicity  of  Interests  wbicb   together  defeat  the  mocsaJrr 
ennui  <  she  encouraged  no  feelings  which  she  could  not  instil 
her   renson,   took   the   world   very  much   as  the  found   it,   and 

learnt 
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learnt  to  unite  the.  carefully-acquired  common  sense  of  the 
irean  to  the  inherited  complaisance  of  the  Whig. 
1 1  .11  this,  except  the  good  sense  and  tin*  absence  of  vices,  Lady 
Man  i>  Kiy  like  bei  conteraporariesl.  Hut  *1nr  is  a  great  deal 
beside,  which  they  never  thought  of  bcinp.  She  is  the  friend  of 
Addison,  the  friend,  and  of  course  also  the  enemy,  of  Pope  ;  she 
is  the  woman  who  hud  the  courage  to  introduce  the  iTstero  of 
inoculation  to  her  countrymen,  and  the  practical  kindliness  to 
leach  Italian  peasants  the  art  of  making  butter;  who  receive! 
ihc  gift  of  a  house  from  one  foreign  cirv,  :u. I  n-iuwd  tin  iiTri  u| 
a  statue  from  another;  above  all,  for  us  to-day,  she  is  the  bright, 
good-humoured,  charming  personality,  interested  in  cverythin ft 
am!  earning  our  intcresr  Along;  with  hrr  own,  horn,  na  she  says, 
with  a  passion  for  learning,  teaching  hersell  lor  want  of  better 
Icacbcjs,  Uaii&laliiiK  Epictetus  in  her  girlhood,  and  managing, 
in  an  old  age  of  solitude  and  retreat,  by  farming  and  gardening 
and  especially  by  reading,  never  to  'hare  half  an  hour  heavy  on 
bsH  hands*  And  she  is  IOtri*Um<^  t>lu-  to,.,  without  which  we 
I>1  never  have  known  anything  about  her  at  all,  she  is 
the  writer  of  letters  so  easy,  so  bright,  10  intelligent,  in  the 
fullest  and  best  sense,  that  it  has  beeu  possible,  if  not  for  truth, 
st  Iras*,  for  patriotic  prejudice,  to  speak  of  them  in  the  same 
breath  with  those  of  Madame  dc  Sirifoi 

That   parallel   cannot   indeed   he  justified   wh*n  the  case  U 
carried  licforc  the   higher  courts  of  appeal.     Those  who  care 
for  the  finer  things  in  literature  will  never  be  able  to  rise  with 
the  same  feelings  after  reading  Lady  Mary  .u   they  experience 
when  they  put  down   u   volume  of  Madame  dc  Srvigntr     Not 
only   in  delicacy   and    good    taste,   but  in  depth   of  char' 
nod  all   the  qualities  that   make   up  »  ImI  \\r   think   of  m   the 
•soul/  Lady  Mary  is  immeasurably  inferior  to  her  great  prcde- 
«t«sor.     There   could    not   be   a    clearer   proof  of  it   than   her 
Astonishing  failure  to  tee   more   in   the  letters   to   \1  ulum    .h 
{■rignan  than  *  sometimes  the  tittle-tattle  ol  a  line  lady,  some- 
tiroes  that  ol"  an  old   nurse — always  tittle-tattle.'      But  if  she  is 
not,  its  any  real  sense,  Madame  tie  SeVignc's  equal,  there  arc 
enough  points  of  likeness  between  them  to  make  the  comparison 
in«itable.      Each  of  them   owes   her  fame   to   her  letters,  and 
Ktiows  DO  rival  among  hrr  couutrynoiurii  in  that  art  ;   each  was 
ind   lived   all  her  life  in  the  highest  society  of  her  day  ; 
literature  was  the  favourite  amusement  of  each,  and  good  sense 
*&d  good  temper  th«  favourite  philosophy ;  each,  above  all,  had 
*  tingle   strong  attachment,  and  sent  the  bulk,  and  the  best,  of 
«■»  letters   to   the  daughter  who   was  the  passion  of  her   life. 
"Wcmblance*  of  this  sort  are  of  course  superficial,  not  essential ; 
Vol.  18fc— Afe,  37U.  2  ti  and 
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aud   perhaps   if  I, aily  Muiv  had   not   herself  invited  the 
parison  one  would   sympathize  villi  lirr   jo  the  accident*  ■•' 
made  it  to  insritabt*     Eiowarvr,  fias  once  b*cn  pu: 

aside  there  arc  few  others  which  she  need  fear.     Id   her  own 
day  and  her  own  s!\lc  she  lias  no  lifal. 

Much  of  the  ilirti'Kiirr  between  l.sdy  Mary  and  Madame  & 
;ue   is  due  to  the  lapse  of  a  century.      In    her,  as  in  ta» 
b**1   known   DUB   tad  ffOIBtsi  older  day,   iIih  inte]lijrem» 
gradually  usurped   an  almost  exclusive  domination.      T) . 
nothing  which  slit'  or  Voltaire  or  Gibbon  could  aol 
witli   perfect   ilirrctnoM  and   germiM,       fadir  business  is 
facts,  and  ihrir  irhjrtt  ftimpij   u<  nii«i  md    DM6  the  be* 

UH&.      Practical  benevolence  may  CosTM  Into  tluil  scheme  ol 
Lad)   iMniv.  indeed,  and   others   off   bci    liinL"  and    tempi 
accomplished   far  more  for  the  Rood  of  their  neighbour* 
people  before  and  after  who  have  professed   to  be,  and  pa 
have  actually  been,  full  of  the  intSfitatl  lympathj  for  the 
humanity  in  this  world  or  the  next.     Hut  what  the  typical 
or  woman  of  tin*  ri^lci-i'm ii  oentury  doct  (or  others  is  door 
without  pn -ii  ii'  c  of  deep  feeling,  not  so  much  from  the  heart  m 
from    the    intiMI;   ,  in  I-,   a*    if   the   mainspring   of   action   sm* 
simply    impatience    at    the     intolerable    stupidity     which    so 
generally  characteruca  nur  poor  human  attempts  to  be  happt 
ITieir  attitude,  in  fact,  to  be  seen  on  every  psge  of  Lad 
letters,  is  the  attitude  made  classical   iu  literature  by  the  genius 
of  Horace.     •  Jmmortalia  n*  *pm*\  */rui  jxtrati*,'  aod  tbc  rest, 
might  have  been  the  motto  at  the  head  of  every  sliri  i.      Ha 

oaoph?  of  lii«',  which  she  wat  for  ever  preaching  in  hm 
age,  i»  just  what  Horace  has  pat  igaio  and  again  with  bis 
incomparable  felicity  of  phrase.  *  \ature  his  provided  pUastjrss 
for  every  state,'  for  old  age  and  solitude,  as  well  as  youth  and 
pocioty ;  be  modcrarc  nnrl  temperate  and  contented  ;  prefer  ease 
nnd  simplicity  to  pleasure  or  ambition,  the  small  certain*: 
•In-  piiM-ui  in  the  doubtful  I  m  delights  of  the  future: 

train  yourself  to  be  superior  to  tbc  universal   foil  v  of  w  ■ 
life  miserable  by  dwelling  on  woes  that  are  either  imagin  • 
inevitable.     '  <J.:itr«v       l.i  i-   ■  ■  poll  et  le*  vastus  pen  sties  '  . 
path  to  happiness  lies  straight  before  you,  if  voa  will  bat  see 
it.   easy,  smooth,  and    level  ;  it   may  not   command   any   mj 
romantic  prospects,  or  promUc  any  very  interesting  adrenturc* . 
but  such  things  E"  **r  *"ri>rn   being  necessary,  are  undesirable 
and  even  dangerous,  and,  if  you  will  climb  steeper   paths  ID 
Match  "t   then,  yon  have  only  yonrwll"  in   thank   if  the  end  oi 
your  journey  is  a  broken  neck. 

She  is,  in   fact,  essentially,  and  more   than  anything  e 

worn 
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an  of  intelligence   Perhaps,  however,  we  have  no  word  of  our 

which  a  I  mers  lb*  distinctive  cjualil v  Of  her  mind, 

■<<*re  U  ft  life  and  brightness  and,  above  all,  a  sure  lightness 

r  which  arc  by  no  means  the  invariable  pn*sr*«inn 

of  people  whom  we  call  intelligent.     Let  us  call   bcr  then,  as 

It    faiih    .milled    to   be  called,  a/kotflM  >r'-'j'rit.      That   is 

what  sbc  actually  it;  what  more  she   might   have  been,  inni  | 

more:   favourable  Conditions,  it   is   hard   to   say.      \o  one  who 

retads  her  latteis  ooa  escape  the  feeling  that  nature  meant  her  to 

play  a  larger  part  in  the  world.     It  is  clear  that,  wherevi-i 

wr-ni.  ilir  BMufft  an  exceptional  impression  on  those  who  met 

Kvcry  page  of  her  letters  is  the  witness  of  a  mind  at  once 

sane   and    acute    in  judgment    and    energetic    in   finding  new 

interests  and  occupations  for  itself.     She  can  take  (he  lead  in 

society  in   I^mdon  or  Constantinople,  and,  with  erjaal  ease,  she 

can  live  many  years   happy  in  herself  and   useful   to  her  poorer 

in  the  solitude  ol  an  Italian  country  house*. 

And  yet  what  pleased  her  most  on  the  journey  was,  it  see  int. 

the    BorTornean   Library    at    Milan,    where    she   saw    '  several 

curious  manuscripts.'      Kvidcntly  she  was  no  ofdtn:u\   woman, 

eitbcT  in  her  tastes,  or  in  the  opinion  other  people  held  of  her. 

And   yet,  in   spite  of  ample  means,  good   health,   and  a  long 

life,  she  actually  did  very  little.     She  csesdaM  no  political 

influence,  and   played  no  part   in   public  life.      Her  verses  are 

merely  clever  trifles.      In  fact  her   fame   rests  solely  on  these 

charming   letters,    for   which   we    cannot   he   too   grateful,  but 

It,  at  the  same  time,  leave  us  with  a  feeling  that  she  was  a 

woman  who  ought   to  have  done  something  more,      [f  only  Mi. 

Wort  I- %    Montagu  had  been  Sir  Kobort  VValpolo  I    One  feels 

that  she  would  thru  have  had  a  real  field  In  !k-i  powers.  I  In 
Urge  endowment  of  *  that  uncommon  thing  called  common 
sense'  would  have  been  Invaluable  iii  the  political  field,  \\'\ 
most  useful  qualification  of  a  leader  is,  it  has  been  said,  to 
re  aiare  common  sense  than  any  matt.  The  *  town'  and  the 
aits  Were  important  in  those  days,  and  she  wag  just  the  woman 
to  manage  them.  And  one  may  believe  that,  with  the  pos- 
session of  a  real  opportunity,  her  ambition  and  the  more  serious 
im<  i  -i  wuuM  Ii.'iv.-  hi-.rn  itj  Knitted.     The 

menial  energy  which,  as  it  was,  she  concealed  or  diverted  into 
the  channel  of  light  rending,  or  threw  into  her  letters  to  hat 
daughter,  or  expended  in  her  garden,  or  among  her  peasants, 
would,  we  may  be  sure,  bare  grown  both  in  capacity  and  in 
IlilJMlimai  of  aim  if  il  had  been  allowed  a  wider  field.  The 
!itiea  and  follies  to  which  she  felt  herself  not  merely  con- 
fined  but  almost  in  duty  bound,  in  her  actual  circumstances, 

2  (J  2  would 
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would  certainly  have  then  occupied  far  less  of  her  time,  or  oqIt 
subserved  higher  object!,  tt  is  evident  that  she  herself  fcit  the 
cramped  position  in  which,  as  a  woman,  she  was  in  thai  day 
necessarily  placed.  Not  that  abc  ever  says  so.  It  was  the 
fashion    in   her   day   to   affect    to   have   no   serious    interest    in 

uvtiiint:      She  did  not  hegin  it,  as  the  story  of  Voltaire's 
to  Con  grew*   shows:    rn»r   did    it   end   with    her,   as    everyone 
knows  who  has  suffered  under  Horace  Wal  pole's   tiresome  pro- 
tcstations  that  the  only  things  he  really  aired   for  in   lifer  wcrr 
gossip  ond  fretting  up  late  in  tin  lg<     And  she  bad  mote 

CUM  than  t*BM  bidj  for  as  a  woman  she  was  doubly  0X1 
to  decline  the  honour  of  being  thought  to  have  a  bead  on  her 
shoulders.    Anyhow,  it  is  certain  that  she  docs,  again  and  again, 
declare  her  preference  for  trash  and  trifles,  as  against  matters  of 
more  serious  interest ; — 

•I  am  raading  an  idle  talo  not  expecting  wit  or  truth  in  it,  and  an 
cnlv  glad  it  is  not  metaphysics  to  puzzle  my  judgment  or  history  to 
mislead  my  opinion.'  *  I  want  no  other  intelligence  from  my  friend* 
hut  tea-tnldt  ohuL'  '  I  aiu  ua  fund  of  buubleu  as  ever,  aud  am  so  for 
from  being  ashamed  of  it,  it  is  a  taatc  T  endeavour  to  Veep  tip  with  CI 
the  art  X  am  rutfitroes  of-' 

Hut,  perhaps,  one  may  read  her  more  genuine  feeling  in  her 
constantly  reiterated  advice   to   Lad*    Butt  bo  encourage  her 

daughters  in  a  taste  lor  reading.  She  knew  how  mueb  she 
owed  tu  it  herself,  and  was  determined  that  it  should  not  be  her 
fault  if  her  grand-daughters  were  deprived  of  that  surest  and 
most  unfailing  of  all  sources  of  happiness. 

1  I  know,  by  experience,'  she  tolls  Lady  Bute,  *  that  it  is  in  tla 

rtwor  of  study  not  only  to  make  solitude  tolerable,  but  agreeable, 
have  now   lived  almost  seven  year*  in  a  atnetor  retirement 
yours  in  the  Ielo  of  Bute,  and  can  assure  you  I  hare  actor  bad 
mi  liuur  li<  ;-.v  v  i .n  my  hands  for  want  of  Aomcthing  to  do.       W 
will  cultivate  their  own  mind  will  find  fnll  employment.' 


.t  tl  ■ 
\  rirl  * 


It  is  true  that  she  adds  the  warning  that  the  object  of  a  gii 
studies  should  be  not  reputation  but  amusement  ;— 

1  Teach  them  not  to  expect  or  desire,  any  applausxi  fnnu  it  Lei 
their  brothers  obi  no,  and  let  them  content  tbemsolves  with  makiag 
thoir  liven  easier  by  It1 

But  she  cannot  help  showing  now  and  then  that  her  chains 
did  gall  a  little,  for  all  her  protestations.  Here  is  a  letter  in 
which  she  discusses  the  question,  and  one  cannot  but  fed  that, 
while  her  acceptance  of  the  *  subjection  of  women*  may  ensilv 
be  a   mere  piece  of  formal  deference  to  custom  and  trtHJ 

what 
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she  has  to  say  on  the  other  tide  could  only  havr 
from  lifffiili*  and,  as  it*  indignant  tone  shows,  from  her  he 
well  as  bcr  hc.nl  : 

I  ooafcM  I  hare  often  bocn  complimented,  nine*  I  bare  hum  m 
Italy,  on  the  booln  I  havo  given  tho  public      I  usol  At  fin*  to  «Wv 
it  with  lomo  warmth ;  butt  finding  I  penniodcd  nubbly,  I  hare  of  loft* 
contented   myeoH'  with   laughing  whenever    1   heard  it   nnssrtiiEBftw, 
knowing  the  character  of  a  lcoxuod  woman  in  f«r  froru  being  riJiisjWsai 
iu  lL»  country,  ihu  gmlMi  families  being  j«-uud  uf  having 
fttosUo   writer*;  and    a    Milnnrto    lady   being    now 
mathematics  in  tho  university  of  Bologna,  invito!  thither  by  ft 
obliging  lottcr,  wrote  by  the  prcoant  Pope,  who  desired  box  to  aoewfrf 
of  the  chair,  not  an  a  recompense  of  hi .r  in>  i  it,  but  to  uVi  banossr  to  a 
town  which  Is  mill   r  I.ik  protection.     To  **y  truth,  thore  is  bo  part  •< 
the   world  whore  our  not  is  treated  with  so  much  ooottsaf*  m  m 
England.    I  do  not  complain  of  men  for  having  engroaaol 
most;  in  excluding  net  from  all  dugrroa  of  pOwBTj  they 
from  many  fatigue*,  many  dangers.  an<l  perhaps  many  'rnssast 
small  proportion  of  authority  that  butt  fallen  to  my  snare  fsft]/  wVssr 
ft  few  children  and  servants )  has  always  boon  •  burden,  and  owswr  a 
pleasure,  and  I  believe  every  one  fiudo  il  do  who  acts  fross  a  sssstssi 
U  1:1  liKfiAnoable  duty)  that  u hoover  is  under  say  lm.  mm  i 

uudyr  my  protection.     Thoeo  who  find  a  ioy  in  i^s'I^ins?  1 

sod  seeing  objects  of  misory,  may  have  other  Tfiaaatiusai     bet  I 
always  thought  corrections,  oren  when  ocetumrj,**  p^rfal  u 

Srer  as  to  the  siiCYpt.  nrwl    I    urn  tin  rcforo  very  waQ   m 
o  sbUo  of  subjection  we  aro  phtevd  id  ;  but  I  tbiss  il  list  1 
injustice  to  bo  debarred  the  ontorUiumout  of  my  eloeat,  sosl  tW 
maav  atttdlu  (tblch  riiisn  tho  character  of  a  inan  shosjil  ksrt  tssst  «f*  < 
woman.     Wo  aro  educated  in   tho  grossest  ignorance,  snsf   i      en 
(tod  to  stifle  oar  natural  reason;   if  some  frw  got  as***  fliir 
n*r*V  instruction*,  our  knowledge  must  rest  nonssalnf,.  nasi  m  M 
nodes*    to    tho    world    us    gold    in  tin-   minn.      I   i*  90w 
•cajrding  to  our  English  notions,  which  may  wear  asm.  g^ 
Aaboo,  along  with  others  coually  absurd.      It  sis— us  t> 
■**ongc*t  proof  of  a  clear  understanding  in  LoogJnns  i'm  uuw  lint 
■ckttowlndged  ana  of  thu  greatest  tnnri  anacng  Lv-  nrnP| 
*    find  him  so  far  superior  to  vulgar  prejudices  so  I 
twti   cnunpleo  of  tin©   writing  from  a  Jew  t*t  I 
'*°*pi*cd  poopl*  earth)  tiinl  a  woman.     Osn* 

*2  *°  f*rrroni  quoting,  tin  >  ttonld  *caren  own  tnsr  Is 

oontomptiblo  oroaturos,  tho',  perhaps,  tWy  -mmH 
I  ooJ  from  thorn,  at  tho  tuuno  time  tbwy  aoelassjsl  fV*r  - 
ho>*  notice.     This  subject  is  apt  to  run  sway  wita  w*^  {  wifj 
5°ni  no  more  with  it' 

There  it  visible  enough  here,  as  we  Lavr  m\4   IsjsJsmI  ofl 
aoBcrs,  the  just  and  inevitable   iinrati^ae*  >A  •  *'.*■»**  ■« 
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at  the  contemptible  position  assigned  lo  bar  sex;  and  this  Utter 
is  [mt  '.he  Ostlj  erne,  nor  (hi*  the  only  subject,  wlmh  exhibits 
Lady  Mary  with  the  temper  ofa  reformer,  likely  to  have  antici- 
pate*! the  triumph  of  some  modern  ideas,  if  she  had  ever  had 
tbo  opportunity.  Her  friendship,  too,  with  Mary  Astcll,  the 
I  women's  right*  in  ihat  day,  is  another  indication  La 
the  same  direction.  No  doubt  her  cool  common  wnw  wontil 
have  saved  her  from  the  extravagant  o  in  which  later  advocates 
of  the  education  of  wumrn  have  indulged.  AH  she  pleads  fuc 
is  equality  of  opportunity.  As  lor  identity  of  capacity,  the 
politely  LrjMgined  fiction  <<!  todays  <*•">■  clear  licatl  ** « l  h*pp; 
turn  lor  seeing  things  as  they  really  are,  would  never  hare  allowed 
her  tt>  be  the  duiw  of  any  such  absurdity. 

The  only  occasion  on  irhicfa  Lady  Mary  occupied  an* thing 
like  a  public  position,  was  when  she  accompanied  her  husband 
on  his  embassy  to  Constantinople.  That  is  one  of  the  leading 
dates  of  her  life,  and  as  there  ate  but  a  few  of  them,  tins  rest 
may  as  well  be  given  here  with  it.  She  was  born  in  1»>89,  and 
was  the  daughter  of  Evelyn  Pierrcpoint,  fifth  Eari  oJ  Kingston, 
who  was  created  Marquis  of  Dorchester  in  1.706,  and  Duke  of 
Kingston  in  17W>.  She  had  two  remarkable  grandmothers,  and 
hei  umtlur  wax  I.nly  Mary  Field! no;,  through  whom  »be  was 
second  cousin  to  the  author  of  'Tom  Jones.'  Passionately  fond 
«il  reading,  she  managed  to  give  hmwdf  an  excellent  education, 
and  his  attainments  in  classical  studies  are  supposed  to  Lavs 
bom  pan  ol  the  i  ctfonol  Mr.  Won  ■■  Montagu,  the  friend 
<t  Addison,  with  whom,  after  n  strange  correspondence  and 
COortahip,  ska  doped  in  1712.  He  was  a  member  of  several 
Parliaments,  and  in  171 G  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  the 
Forte.  Lady  Mary  went  with  him,  but  they  only  stayed  about 
a  year,  returning  in  1718.  She  went  abroad  again  in  July, 
1739,  ami  lived  in  different  pUccs,  but  principally  at  houses  of 
her  OWB  in  Brescia  and  nt  Venice,  till  the  end  of  1761,  when 
Batten  ol  business  arising  from  her  husband's  death  necessitated 
her  return.  They  had  never  met  since  she  left  Kngland, 
Inn  had  Bsalntailied  a  frequent  and  aHcctionate  correspondence. 
Sin-  died  .i  irv,    Q1O01  hi  after  tier  return  in  August,  1  7fl»,  leaving 

one  son,  Edward,   whose  eccentricities  and    rii  M  were  a  per- 
petual   source    of   annoy  am  c     o    bii    father    tin]   mother.     He 
died,  leaving    no    issue,   in    1776.      Lady    Mary's   only    other 
child   was   the   daughter   who   was   '  the    passion    of    Isvt 
Lad*  Utile. 

I  here   is   nothing,  it   is  clear,  in    Lady  Mary's  life  that  was 
specially    likely    to    arouse    the    interest    of   n    fully 
pottoritv.      Birth,  marriage,  and  death  arc  the  chief  events   in 
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it  as  they  are  in  the  lives  of  most  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
i.  U  It  it  attracts  us  in  her  it  nut  her  life  but  herself. 
There  wm,  however,  a*  ha*  hn»n  said,  one  occasion  on  which 
she  came,  to  some  extent,  before  the  eve  of  the  public.  She 
lived  for  a  abort  tune  at  Constantinople  as  the  wife  of  the 
British  Ambassador,  and  it  woa  hv  letter*  dmrribinp  hnr  OTC- 
peiiencrs  during  her  husband's  embassy  that   she  first 

circle  than  that  of  her  own  acquaintance. 
rk]  ippeerad  in  tbrtt  rolomcti  •»  (  h  notttbi  ftfta  bci  «I»-ath. 
There  it  a  good  deal  of  mystery  nbout  the  circumstances  of 
their  publication,  as  well  as  that  of  an  additional  volume 
which  appeared  in  1767.  Mr.  Moy  Thomas,  Lady  Muj*t 
moot  recent  editor,  seems  to  have  proved  that  the  fourth  rolume 
was  a  forgery,  probably  by  John  ("leland;  and  that  the  I. 
in  the  earlier  volume*  were  not  originally  written  a»  letters, 
v.-ri-  pre  j  tared  by  Lady  Mary  from  her  diary. 
In  the*-  i  im  idiktances,  they  cannot  of  course  appeal  to  us, 
as  genuine  letters  actually  sent  to  the  people  to  whom  they  arr 
addressed,  appeal.  Fictitious  letters  or  speeches  may  be  aa 
fine  or  finer  than  real  ones.  Tbei  may  even  interest  us  as 
much,  but  the  interest  cannot  be  the  same,  Half  the  charm  of 
letters  lies  in  the  interrelation  of  two  personalities.  The  letters 
to  oae  friend  differ  from  those  to  another,  and  while  we  ere 
uquiring  pleasant  glimpses  of  u  scon-  nt  mm  and  women,  we 
sr*  training  the  surest  insight  into  the  character  of  him  or  her 
•hum  we  sec  under  so  many  different  aspects. 

i  interest  of  this  sort  these  ■  Embassy'  letters  cannot  have. 

her  have  one  of  their  own.     They  are,  in  the  first  place, 

delightful  proof  of  Ladj    Mary*i  literary  gift.     Until  perfect 

*«e  and  perfect  clearness,  intelligence,  vigour,  and   a  touch  ol 

*k  ate   found   in  combination  much   more  often   than  l lies  are 

»  present,  no  collection  of  l.n^lisb  classics  will  be.  complete  in 

"huch   the   name   of   Lad>    M.ny    WoTtlej   Montagu    does    not 

°eoor.       And    there    is    another   thinjr.       They    are     probably 

•'^rivalled  aa  a  picture  of  contemporary  manneri  and  custom 

UB  parts  of  Europe  Lady  Mary  visited.    There  is  nn  obvious 

r«JUon  for  this.     They  are   the   result  of  a  rare,  if  not  unique, 

■ation       There  were   plenty  of   accounts   of  Turkey,   as 

*-*dy   Mir.    herself  often  remarks,  but   they  were  written    I  . 

■■assid  irdinarj    travellers,  who  had    no  opportunity  of 

•*«Mn£  anything  but  the  externals  of  Turkish  life.    Lady  Mary's 

P*>sitiiMi  was  a  key  that  opened  all  doors.     She  could  dine  with 

lu*  wife  of  tbe  Grand  Vizier,  n  Sultan's  widow,  spend   an  afu r- 

i   with    tin*   lovely    l*'acima,    whose    husband    possessed    the 

pnw«r  of  which   tbe   Vizier  enjoyed   the   name,  or  stay   some 

weeka 
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weeks  in  the  house  <»f  B  rich  and  learned  KffV-ndi.  And  th*n 
with  rare  opportunities  she  combined  an  equally  rare  capacity 
to  use  (hern.  Of  ihi  fifty  <>r  Iffl  hundred  KnglUhwomesi  of 
tin-  time,  .un  our  1. 1  n-lni»r  husbands  might  have  been  sent  U 
the  Embassy  nt  Constantinople,  there  was  only  one  who  I 
have  written  these  letters.  They  contain  a  hundred  intereatinr 
pictures  of  lOcial  habit*  in  Austria  and  in  Turkey,  just  as  the 
letters  ot  her  later  lile  do  ol  those  of  Italy.  For  a  hist< 
European  maiiiicis  in  the  eighteenth  century  bei  '.hire  ot  fom 
volumes  of  letters  would  be  in  fact  n  document  of  first-rate 
authority  in  the  field  they  cover.  Some  things  she  sees  which 
ii ■■•.  otbtfTI  would  hav«*  had  tlie  chance  of  teeing,  many  which 
fen  beside  lier  OOOid  have-  described  ns  she  bss  described  them. 
A  few  o\'  her  statements  mid  criticisms  are  LnpOtfani  fat  student* 
-I  politics  and  moruU  ;  many  an*  extremely  amusing;  more 
still  are  simply  and  cleliffhtlully  curious.  Here  is  n  passage 
winch   may  serve   n*  a  warning  to   those   people   who   in  fbrir 

ii  0  with  the  noisy  squabbles  ofdrnio<  rai  ii  -  ar 
to  cast  back  longing  Bjea  to  the  happy  days  ot  absolute  prince* 
and  passive  obedience: — 

1  *Ti8  iiupnKainle  not  to  obtcervu  llie  difference   ttfHnwn   ibn  fr* 
towns  and  tW.   i.n.1.  r  thl  government  of  »l  .  as  all  th< 

little  hovoroigiu  of  Germany  aro.  In  tho  tirwt,  there  appear*  an  air 
of  column  uo  and  pic-uty.  Tho  eti'cel*  aru  »rll  built,  and  full  of 
people,  neatly  and  plainly  dressed.  Thn  shops  Inadod  rrith  ma- 
chuudifcL-  and  the  commonalty  clean  and  cheerful.  In  tho  other.  s 
wrt  cf  ehnbby  tine ry,  a  number  of  dirty  people  of  quality  tawdero4 
out ;  iiuiTuw  uubty  ntreet*  out  of  repair,  wretchedly  thin  of  inhabitant. 
nt'  iitc  riiiinnnu  ami  asking  llottJ 

\VY  tan  imagine  the  satisfaction   with  which  Lady  Mai 
Whig  of  the  Wings  by  birth,  marriage,  temper,  and  conviction. 
would  record  this  edify  1  Of  contrast,  and  point  its  most  just  and 
DtecsUlf  moral.     And   here  is  a   letter  which  must  have  gtrea 
ns  much   gratification   to  the  common  sense  ol  the  vroinsn  « 
that  did  to  tbe  political  orthnduw  ..i  iio<  Whig.     W»    I 
have    always   scollcd    at  the    mvniertous  sanctities   of   (irmssw- 
etiuiMttei  and  Lady  Mary's  invariable  impatience  with  nil  sort 
and  condition!  of  doll  wacs  and  people  was  outl 

Jier  more  tolerant  of  these  ab»urdi:ic**  than  tin-  test  cif  us-     I  let' 
is  her  account  of  Hatisbon  : — 

■  \    u   know  that  nil   tho  nobility  of  this  place  arc  envoys  f: 
different  Mates.     Here  are  o  great  number  of  them,  and  tbey 
pass  their  tiiun  agreeably  crioueh,  if  they  were  leus  delicate  00 

pi  mi  nt  rwremnny,     Tint,  Instead  of  joining  in  the  design  «f  uukirssssa. 
tho  town  as  pleasant  to  on<  another  as  they  can,  and  iinjcvriag  Ihsss^i 
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lif.lr    s.)f  intir»i,  tli*  v  luuii&i;    thfliwlrnH    lid   ulhiT   VM   limn    wilt    |K*: - 

petual  quarrels,  whicli  they  Uko  care  to  etcrnitc  by  leaving  thorn  to 
their  attooeaoors  ;  and  an  envoy  to  itutisbon  roooives,  regularly,  half- 
a-dozen  quarrel*  among  the  perquisites  of  his  craployin   .ii 

i  iimy  lw  sure  tut*  htilu-M  am  not  wanting,  « >ri  their  aide,  iu 
cherishing  ami  improving  the-.r  impm-uni  j'iqusx,  whicli  divido  tlm 
town  almost  into  as  many  parties  an  there  are  EainiliM,  andthoy  cbooao 
rather  to  nuftVr  tin-  uiurti  fixation  of  sitting  almost  alone  on  thoir 
sdsvjnibly  nights,  tliiui  to  rceude  one  jot  from  their  pPtontfflTH  I  have 
not  bean  here  above  a  week,  ami  vet  I  hove  hour  I  from  almost  every 
Otto  Of  them  tbo  whole  history  of  their  WTODA  mid  drondful  ootu- 
plaiut*  of  the  [fijufltit  <   of  tin jdl   noighboaiVi  iu   hope*  to  draw  ino  to 

tbeir  |«utv  Hut  I  think  It  ray  procKoot  lo  femaln  Dealer  though,  if 
I  waa  to  atay  among  them,  there  would  bo  no  possibility  of  continuing 
co,  their  quorreic  running  so  high,  they  will  not  bo  civil  to  tboao 
that  i-iait  their  adversaries.  The  foundation  of  thc&c  everlasting 
di*2*itf«  luroK  .  pon  place,  and  th<  I  Eli  of  BxnelLraay,  which 

they  alt  pretend  to ;  and,  what  is  row  hard,  Prill  give  it  to  nobody, 
my  part,  I  o  mid  not  forboer  advising  them  f«r  the  puiilie  good), 
to  give  the  title  of  Excellency  to  everybody,  which  would  include 
receiving  it  from  everybody;  hut  the  very  mention  of  such  u  din- 
hononnihlo  poaco  wa*  received  with  as  much  indignation  as  Mrs. 
Blackaoro  did  the  notion  of  a  reference ;  and  I  began  to  think 
myitlf  ill-natured,  to  offer  to  take  from  them  iu  a  town  where  there 
are  ao  few  diversion*,  bo  entertaining  »" 

has  mativ  riitt'iluimtig  dungs   to  aa>  of  Viewiu,  some  o( 

aaich  cannot  decently  be  stolen  from   her  pages.     She  tcllt  ui 

•f'tbe  natural   ugliness  with   which   Goxl   Almighty    ha*  been 

pics.-  Ion  '    the   Indies,  of   thi*  Court,    of  tlio  unnatural 

cs  "  covering  some  acres  of  ground  '  with  which  they  adorn 

i  '    n|    tln-ir  inflated  Ki'fisr  rif  their  nwn   Miipoi  lunec,  fO  thai  OB 

*n  occasion  when  two  roaches  met  in  a  narrow  street  at  night, 

Indies  in  thorn,  not  being  uble  to  adjust  the  ceremonial  of  which 

ik,  sat  tbi  vflttaJ    gallantry   till  two  in  the 

both  so  fully  datormiaod  to  dio  upon  th« 

•"wth.i   than   jrSold    in   *   point  ox  that   importance,  that  the   atroct 

avc  iH-cn  chnrvd  till  their  denth,  if  thfl  emperor  had 

[J0t  sent  hia  guard*  to  part  thorn  ;  and  ovon  then  they  refused  to  atir 

ill  tuo  expedient  was  found  of  taking  thorn  both   out   iu   chwr-. 

e**»ctly  at  the  same  momeul    afV  i   which  it  was  with  BOOfl  difficulty 

iJi«=  j/ff-  n»  decided  between  the  two  ooaobmfto  no  loss  umacione  of 

l**eir  rank  than  tfai   tidies.' 

Turkey  and  the  Turks  she  has  little  but  praise.  -She 
•*?vmi  tn  have  enjoyed  her  rtaj  amongst  them  immensely.  She 
*l|sd  opportunities  of  seeing  many  CUriom  tilings,  amongst  thrui 
*«*e  fair   Fntitna.   the   ail*1   of  the    Grand    Vi/ier'a    lieutenant, 

*  whose 
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•  wimv  Ijoaotj  tftacod  crerytlupg  thai  bat  crat   been   oathd 

I ■»•. i  lv  either  in  Kngland  or  Germany,*  and  tha  virt limit  Saltans 
Hantcn,  who  still  spent  several   days  each  work  in  tear*   I 
husband   who  hiul    Isnen    dead    fifteen    years.     This    lady   had, 
however,  at  least   the  consolation  of  occasional  magnificricr: 
lor  she  Mcri\i-(l  l.utly  Mary  in  a  <lrrxs  mi  IhhiIimI  with  ili  M 
U ..I    emeralds    and    pcnrls    that   her  guest   puts  its   value  at 
hundred    thousand    pounds;  and  she  pave  her  an  'rati 
tedious'  dinner  of  fifty  dishes :  but  iu  magnificence  oqi 
UUst  of  her  drrss. 

'  The  kuive*  were  of  gold,  tho  haftaw  t  with  ilianioTnls  ;  the  sherbet 
was  eorwd  in  china  bowls,  hat  tho  cover*  and  salvers  mojuy  gold. 
IIul  the  piece  of  luxury  that  grieved  my  eye*  was  the  tablocltrib  and 
napkins,  which  van  all  tiffany,  embroidered  with  silk*  and  gold,  is 
the  finest  manner,  in  natural  flowurs.  It  was  with  tho  utmost  rogrct 
that  I  tnado  use  of  those  eoetly  napkins.  aa  finely  wrought  aa  tbt 
iiuoet  haudkcrcliiofe  that  crer  came  out  of  this  country.  You  may  be 
Imi  iiu'j  vmuii  luitintly  xjhiiIihI  h«fore  dinner  wr*  over.  After 
dinner,  water  was  brought  in  a  gold  basin,  and  tow*ls  of  the 
IrJnd  us  the  napkin*,  which  I  very  unwillingly  wiped  my  hand* 
imd  coffee  waa  servod  iu  china,  with  gold  pea.' 


: 


But  she  had  more  serious  occupations  than  dining  with 
tanas.     '1   study   veTy   hard,' she  tells  Pope :  we  find  her 
paring  what  she  sees  around  her  with  the  descriptions  <>l    ■ 
critnt,   and    noting,    as   she    roads    l'npi»s    *  Homer,"    that   tbr 
Homeric  manners  were  by  no  means  extinct. 

•Tho  prineeswft  and  grcal  ladies  p*«s  their  time  at  tbelr  looms, 
Wttbrolfiwfag  veils  mill  robs*,  Hiirroundod  bj  hah  it* 

ulwn)  in  tlio  same  maimer  as  wc  find  Androasscbe 

and  Helen  dttscrilKJil.' 

She    copies    inscription*,    and     makot    Vi    collection    of    Oreek 
nice]  a  la,  thereby  astonishing  the  antiquaries,  who 

'  htan:  in  iny  faixi  win  i;   I  .'injnirri  idioiit  thorn,  as  if  nobody  waa 
mitted  to  Book  after  mcdaU  till  thoy  wore  grown  a  piece  of  auUsi 

tlnlll..    l\\\ 

Heading  of  various  kinds  occupied  a  great  deal  oi  I 
in  the  week's  diary  she  gives  in  one  ril   her   letters,  three  of 
days  are  put  down  as  spent   in  reading,  ono  being  given  to 
classics,  one  to   English,  and    onr  to  the  study  of  Turkish,  ii 
which   she  describes  hersell  as  already   very   learned,   serxiu 
proofs  of  In  :  [H(j(:cirin-\    hi  the  shape  ol  translations   i 
love    poetry.       Foreign    languages,    indeed,   by   cfaota 
neccssity,  occupied    her   so   much   that  she  declares   hi 
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clanjrer  of  losing   bcr  English,   and    one   cannot   be   aurprisc*! 
considering  that  she  was  living,  as  she  says, 

'inn  place  that  very  well  rcproMQU  tluj  lowor  of  Bubal:  iu  Perm 
they  kjKsk  Turkish,  Gn*-k.  Tfnbrew,  Armenian,  Arabic,  Persian, 
Butaaan,  Slavonian,  WaUaohian,  German,  Dutch,  French,  English. 
ItalUn,  Hungarian;  and,  what  is  worse,  there  aro  ton  of  thcec 
language*  spokcu  in  iuv  own  family.  Mr  grooms  are  Aratss ;  luy 
footman  French,  EiiplUh,  and  Germans;  my  nnrae  an  Armenian; 
my  housemaid*  Russians  ;  half  a  doxon  <>tln>r  aorvanta  Grooka ;  my 
an  Italian ;  my  janissaries  Turk*.' 


Turkish  institutions  find  in  her  a  by  no  means  severe  critic. 
The  slave*,  she  aaserta,  arc  no  worse  off  than  domestic  servants 
elsewhere,  am!  the  Turkish  ladies,  fur  from  being  object*  of 
pity  are,  in  Lady  Mary's  opinion,  the  freest  and  most  fortunate 
*  <>i  I  I  She  li;i*  a  great  ilea]  in  say  in  support  of  (hit 
view:  and  confirms  it  by  an  account  of  a  Spanish  lailv  of  her 
acquaintance,  who.  after  having  been  captured  by  a  Turkish 
admiral,  refused  the  offer  of  a  ransom  and  became  his  wife,  and, 
oo  his  death,  the  wife  o(  his  successor. 

Lady  Mary,  however,  did  not  cease  to  be  an  Englishwoman 
and  a  Whig,  because  she  found  the  Turks  to  be  in  some  matters 
by  do  means  so  bad  as  they  were  painted.  She  kept  her  com- 
pliments for  their  social  institutions ;  their  political  system, 
with  a  Sultan  At  oner  n  despot  and  a  slave,  a  lawless  soldiery, 
and  a  peasantry  exposed  to  constant  plunder,  persecution  and 
even  murder,  was  as  odious  and  intolerable  in  her  eyes  as  in 
thoae  of  any  other  person  of  common  honesty  and  common 
sense.  She  lets  her  indignation  have  free  play  on  tin-  subject, 
first  of  all  ;  and  then  she  uses  the  Turk,  just  as  she  had  used  the 
German  *  Rcaidcnx-Stadt,'  to  jxmil  the  proper  VVUg  moral,  and 
reduce  the  Tories  to  confusion. 

•  I  cannot  help  wishing,  iu  the  loyalty  of  my  bout,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment would  send  hither  a  ship-loud  of  your  MflriVB-ObeflflDl  men, 
that  they  might  see  arbitrary  government  in  iu  clnareai,  strongest 
tight,  where  it  is  hard  to  judge  whothor  tho  prince,  people,  or 
ministers,  are  most  intjcrablo.' 

Hut  interesting  as  these  letters  from  Vienna  and  Constaati- 
are,  they  have  not  the  attraction  poaaewd  by  the  later 
letters  which  were  written  from  Italy  to  Lady  Bat*.  And  the 
reason  is  simple.  All  Lady  Mary's  letters  show  us  the  cl 
woman  of  the  world  ;  these  atom  show  us  also  the  dei  «'<  1  and 
arTertiontti*  mother.  The  othrrs,  too,  air  mainly  occupied  with 
the  people  she  met  and  the  lights  she  nff  ;  hut  from  bef 
llaliaxi  sulitude  she  n;uJil   lia»e  but  one  auViwcv.  \\ie  NseaX  v&  J\, 
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herself.  Ten  letteri  from  her  Brendan  farm  1*11  us  more  aboil 
h*r  than  all  tbfl  three  roluro**  from  Constsusiinopln ;  anJ, 
what  is  more,  make  as  like  her  far  better.  For  it  ii  just  that 
side  (if  Lilt  which  is  least  attractive  which  gets  chip!  * 
wh#n  shn  it  living  in  the  world  of  London,  Vienna,  or  svst)  m 
Venice;  but  here,  in  her  country  retirement,  these  things  sccss 

*  lout;  way  off,  and  the  lines,  which  fashion  and  tocietv  at4 
cut  so  deep  in  her  character,  arc  worn  almost  smooth  by  solitaa* 
and  nge,  and  by  simpler  and  healthier  occupations,  so  that  tWt 
no  longer  produce  more  than  a  rare  nod  faint  impcestase 
The  picture  of  her  and  of  her  life  which  we  can  put  rogrihrr 
from  this  long  series  ol  letters  to  her  <lnugbtcT  is  n 
complete   one.      IVY  see   her    '  ii-misting  -ill    invitation*,'    srfaw 

*  reading,  writing,  riding  and  walking'  find  her  foil  employ- 
ment; sometimes  uuite  wrapt  up  in  her  laud  and  her  crops, 
to  that,  as  she  tolls  her  daughter  in  the  words  of  some  old 
song,— 

'  All  my  whole  earn 
In  my  farming  affair, 
To  make  my  corn  grow  and  my  applo-trecs  boar ' — 

from  which  she  not  only  derives  great  pleasure,  but  *  so 
profit  that,  if  1  could  live  n  hundred  years  longer,  1 
certainly  provide  for  all  my  grandchildren '  ;  sometimes  spend- 
but  weeks  entirely  alone,  and  then  again  having  her  tolitotlt 
relieved  or  disturbed  by  such  alarming  distinction!  **  the  qoit* 
unexpected  visit  of  a  princess,  attended  by  her  grand  master,  & 
cardinal's  brother,  ladies,  pages,  guards,  and  'a  long  ct  cetera 
of  inferior  servants  *  ;  or  another,  even  more  embarrassing,  when, 
according  to  *  the  way  of  living  in  this  province,'  which  is  •  what 
I  believe  it  is  now  in  the  sociable  part  of  Scotland,  and  was  in 
England  a  hundred  years  ago,'  thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on 
horseback  with  their  servants,  suddenly  appealed  *  with  tin- 
kind  intent  of  staying  at  least  a  fortnight,  though  I  had  | 
seen  any  of  therm  before.  I  lowcver,  after  being  entertained  w:t:i 
poultry  and  fiddles,  as  the  princess  had  been  with  tack  posset 
and  piquet,  they,  loo,  wen-  -t><  ud  of,  although  much  dis- 
appointed at  not  being  pressed  to  stay,  'it  being  their  fashion  to 
go  in  troops  to  one  another's  houses,  hunting  and  dancing 
together  a  month  in  each  castle,'  But  these  were  onlr  magni- 
ficent episodes  in  her  lite  ;  as  a  tuIc,  the  days  passed  quietly 
•Dough.       Here   is    a    delightful    h-too     wl . ..  ribes     brr 

Breseian  'dairy  house,"  and  the  life  she  lived  in  it  :  — 

1 1  bavo  boon  these  six  weeks,  and  still  am,  at  roy  dairy-house 
n'iiicu  joius  to  my  garden.    lV&ni*  V  Vv«&  sAwady  told  yon  it  is  a 
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n  blob  is  situate  in  the  midst  of  ft  very  largo 
'ilsago,  and  baa  not  vacant  ground  enough  about  it  to  make  u  garde u, 
nieh  i*  my  greatest  amiiflpnifTit,  it  befig  now  troufeh  soma  to  walk, 
even  go  in  the  chaiao  till  tho  evening,     ]  have  fitted  up  in  thi* 
a  room  for  myself— tliat  is  to  nay,  strewed  tho  floor  with 
coTcrod  the  chimney   nith  rauw  and  branches,  and  adorned 
with  btftini  of  earthenware  (which  in  marie  here  to  great 
ii  rilled  with  flown?,  and  put  in  some  straw  chairs  and  a 
-bod,  which  ii  ray  whofc  faraitun  .    This  ipofl  of  ground  i*  *■> 
I  mi  afraid  joii  wtll  M-arcw  credit  the  description,  which, 
',  I  wm  you  aha]]  \w.  very  literal   without  any  embellish- 
imugirmtion.     It  is  on  a  bank,  forming  a  kind  of  peninsula, 
from  tho  river  Oglio  fifty  feet,  to  which  you  may  dedoond  by 
etair*  cut  in  tho  turf,  and  cither  take  the  m'r  on  tb«j  rivti,  a 

an  the  Thame*  nt  Richmond,  or  by  walking  in  an  even no 

yards  on  thn  »do  of  it,  yon  find  a  wood  of  a  hundrod 

which  woo  all  ready  cut  into  wallcn  and  ridings  when  1  took 

I  hare  only  added  fifteen  bowers  in  different  views  with  acuta  of 

I  am  now  writing  in  nno  of  these  arbour*.  i\)iuli  is  so  thickly 

ituM  tho  sun  ig  not  troublesome,  even  at  noon.     Another  is  on  tbo 

[do  of  tbo  river,  where  I  Iiavo  made  a  camp  kitchen,  that  1  nmy  uko 

hah,  dress,  and  cat  it  imiuinliatulyfl  uud  at  tho  same  time  sec  tho 

rka,  which  auroral  or  descend  every  ilay  from  Mantua,  Gnaatallo,  or 

it  do    Vio.    Tbia   little   wood   is  oarpoted,  in   their  succeeding 

ith   violeta   and   strawberries,   inhabited   by  a  nation   of 

igaleo,  and  filled  with  giimo  of  all  kinds.' 

This  wm  her  paradise ;  and  this  her  manner  of  life:— 

aI  generally  rise  at  six.  and,  aa  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted,  put 
myself  at  thn  head  of  ray  un-ilur  wuuton,  und  work  with  thorn  till 
nine.  I  then  inspect  my  dairy  and  take  a  turn  among  my  poultry, 
is  a  Tory  largo  inquiry.  I  have,  at  present,  two  hundrod 
boaidca  turkeys,  rccrc,  ducks,  and  peacock*.  All  things 
itherto  iiritHpenxl  under  my  cure;  my  Ijetsa  and  silkworms  arc 
.'.  md  [  an  told  that,  without  accident*,  my  oapitul  will  bo  so 
in  two  years*  time  At  cloven  o'clock  1  retire  to  ray  books  :  1  dare 
■«4  indulge  myself  in  that  pleasure  above  an  hour.  At  twelve  I 
ooottaBtly  dine,  ami  slet:p  after  dinner  till  about  thron.  I  then  soud 
for  some  of  my  old  pritsu,  and  either  play  nt  piquet  or  whist  till 
**u  eool  enough  to  go  out,  Uue  evening  1  walk  in  my  wood,  where 
*  often  sup,  take  tho  air  on  horseback  the  next,  and  go  on  tho  water 
**»  third.  Tin  fihhrry  tif  this  pint  nf  the  river laduugs  to  me;  and 
J*y  flahorman'rt  little  boat  (where  I  have  a  green  luto-string  awning) 
ea  we  for  a  barge.' 

,  for  purpose*  of  quotation,  is  indeed  what  Lady 

it,    *  of   uni:i»riscionnble    length ' ;   hut    it    is   worth 

lor  tb*  fulfils  of  its  picture  of  her  home  and  of  the  life 

»***!   in   it.      It  is  n  quiet  harmless  existence,  peaceful  anil 

serene, 
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serene,  as  il"  all  lift  were  a  summer's  •vening.  I 
suikin^'  tiring  about  it  is  tli  -  djun-Uncc  ol  resource*, ud  \\r 
Astonishing  activity  of  interests,  which  she  musr  hsvo  possessed 
in  herself  to  enable  her  to  continue  it  so  long.  I'crbapi  h 
was  not  an  idle  as  she  paints  it  :  /or,  though  shr  often  rierlnm 
that  she  attains '  what  has  lonjj  been  the  utmost  ofl  her  ambitms 
in  •  whiting  awaj  nn  Idffl  life  with  great  tranquillity,1  the 
nevertheless,  tell  us  el te where  that  she  does 

(  what  good  I  am  oblo  iu  tliu  village  round  mi ,  w!  [i  b  En  u  ssjcy  lacn 
one;  and  have  Inul  ►«»  much  Boooaaj,  that  1  ain  rlaiiight  a  gnat 
p2mkdoB,  and  sho'dd  he  esteemed  a  saint  if  1  went  to  mass.* 


Indeed   she  did   it.  much   Uw    her    neighbour*,   that   \hey 
determined  to  erect  a  statue  of  her,  and   were  only  prevented 
by  her  refusing  to  (five  silting?  to  the  sculptor,  ami  tellies;  then 
her  religion  would  not  permit  it. 

1 1  seriously  believe,'  she  says,  '  it  would  havu  been  vwahiffti. 
when  I  was  forgotten,  under  the-  name  of  somo  saint  or  other*  suneo  I 
was  to  liavu  been  represented  with  a  book  in  my  hand,  which  wools' 
have  [Missed  for  ii  proof  of  aTJ  OaOOnintklXli       Tnil  com[ 
certainly  founded   on   reasons  not   unlike   those   that   tint 
goddossos,   I  rooau  boin^  useful   to  tin  m,  m   which  I  am 
Cm*.     If  it  be  truo  sbo  taught  the  ait  of  sowing  wLoat  it  is 
have  learned  thorn  to  make  broad,  in  whieh  tiny  ivnitiiined 
game  iguoranee  M  it-son   complains  of.     I   have  introduced 
rolls,  custards,  tninoo  nice,  and  plum' pudding,  which  they  are  very 
fond  of.     Tis  impossible  to  bring  thorn  to  conform  to  aillabuL.ali: 
is  w.  tmtmiiiKi)  it  in  xture  1:1  ilirir  i\Th,  tiny  -ro  even  abocked 
ran   ©at  it ;  but  I  expect  immortality  from   tha  aci*noe  of 
making,  in  which  they  are  become  so  skilful  from  my  inatruotkaas,  1 
can  aasure  you  hero  is  as  good  as  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.' 

From  all  which  it  is  plain  that  her  life  was  neither  wholly 
idle  nor  wholly  selfish,  for  here  is  the  best  pouiblc  evidence 
of  her  usefulness,  the  supreme  proof  positive  of  spontaneous 
gratitude.  And  so  these  twenty-two  rears  of  voluntary  exile 
glided  away  in  easy  And  kindly  contentment.  They  were  not 
all  spent  on  the  Breseian  larm  ;  lor  besides  her  two  booses 
there,  she  hod  palaces  at  Loveie  and  at  Padua,  and  a  bonsr  in 
Venice,  to  say  nothing  of  the  magnificent  palace  of  Cosmo  dVi 
Medici  on  the  lake  oi  (inula  which  she  hired  for  a  time,  and 
describes  as  finer  than  any  royal  palace  in  (Jermany,  France, 
or  England,  a  place  of  oranges  and  pomegranates,  hatha  nod  fiib- 

mls,  fountains  .itu]  cascade*  anil  niathli*  god*  and  goddesses. 
ut  wherever  she  goes,  the  picture  we  get  of  her  is  the  same  ; 
she  is  everywhere  what  she  calls  herself,  that  'uncommon 
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of  creature,  an  old  woman  without  superstition,  jicevishncss,  or. 
rensoriousness.*  With  ample  means,  good  heating,  tight  and 
memory,  'appetite  enough  to  relish  what  I  eat,'  and  'sound 
uninterrupted  sleep";  :i  taste  for  two  nf  rln*  juium  oi  human 
pleasures,  for  gardening  which  took  her  into  tho  air,  and  lor 
reading  which  kept  ht*r  happy  indoors  at  Padua  for  some  hours 
a  day,  and  makes  bor  say  that  'if  relays  of  vies  were  to  bo 
□  like  posthorscs,'  slur  would  'admit  DODO  hut  silrnt  C0B1> 
pontons';  Ksftftd,  too,  from  her  birth  with  pood  sense  and  good 
tcsiipci,  .tnd  i  iiituio  Iprightlj  fidly  '  tliui  made  her  always 
take  things,  as  far  as  possible,  on  their  bright  side,  she  ought 
to  bave  been  a  happy  woman ;  and  she  wai.  Happy  in  the 
past,  in  the  present,  and  even  in  the  future,  she  will  amuse 
bcrscli  by  telling  Lady  Hutc  ot  promising  young  men  who  might 
do  for  the  praiiddnughier*  she  had  never  wen  ;  though  she, 
indeed,  would  not  live  to  see  the  wedding  . 

•  I  no  more  aspect  lit  arrive  at  the  ape,  of  the  Doolies*  of  Marl- 
►ogh  than  to  tlist  of  Methti«alriii  ;  neither  do  I  desire  it,  I  havo 
long  thought  nirsolf  ueolca*  to  tho  world.  I  have  seen  one  generation 
tats*  away  ;  and  it  is  gouu;  for  I  think  there  arc  very  few  of  thus*  > 
toft  that  flourishiiil  in  my  youth.  You  will  peruana  call  theae 
melancholy  reflections  :  they  are  not  so.  There  is  a  quiet  atVr  tix 
afesvndoomont  of  pursuits,  something  like  the  rest  that  follows  a 
laborious  day.  I  toll  you  this  for  your  comfort.  It  was  formerly  a 
terrifying  view  to  me  ilmt  I  should  uue  day  he  on  old  woman.  T  now 
..  haaprnTidod  pleasures  for  every  atate.  Those  are  only 
anlappy  who  will  not  bo  contented  with  what  nho  gives,  but  etriro  to 
break  through  her  laws,  by  affecting  a  perpetuity  of  youth,  which 
appears  to  me  ns  little  desirable  at  present  as  tho  babies  do  to  you, 
that  were  tho  delight  of  yonr  infancy.  I  am  ut  the  end  of  my  paper, 
whioh  -JiorteiiB  the  sermon  of,  dear  child,  your  most  affectionate 
ssflsrssT' 

In"  letters  to  Lady  Bute  are  her  best,  and  that  for  two 
reasons.  Frank  and  easy  as  the  others  ore,  as  all  she  wrote  was, 
these  are  something  mare?:  they  are  ease  and  spontaneity  itself. 
Hut  it  is  not  only  that.  It  is  that  in  them,  and  in  them  almost 
alone,  she  shows  us  nil  that  was  in  Lit  hr,irt.  Her  daughter 
was  the  passion  ol  her  life  ;  the  one  being,  it  seems,  for  whom 
she  ever  felt  the  love  that  biiugs  with  it  a  necessity  for  coustaut 
intercourse  of  one  kind  or  another,  x  sense  of  impatience  and 
anxiety  at  its  failure  or  interruption.  She  was  a  kind  mistress, 
a  sincere  friend,  a  loyal,  even  an  affectionate,  wife  ;  but  there 
never  was  anyone  in  the  world  who  could  have  given  her  n 
sleepless  night   except   the   daughter,  who  was,  as  it  were.  her 
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mother'*  only   child,  and   seems,  too,   to   have   been  all  thai  a 
mother's  heart  could  ask  an  on  I)'  child  to  be. 

That  is  Lady  Man's  iMftk   point.      There   is  too  much  he**1 
in   her  and   too   little  heart.      Her  impuUr*   anil  emotions  are 
always  in  leading  strings  to  the  cool  common  sense   wh;< 
lict  dominant  rharmiiii»tir.      Sin-  v\a»  evidently  rerv  much  in 
lovo  with  her  husband,  enough  to  be  willing  to  leave  over  J 
for  him, or,  as  she  tmjm,  to  '  part  with  anything  for  ynu  but 
but  Cupid  had  no  bandages  that  could  blind  her  eves;  and  she 
It   ftAtOnUtuDglT    iiank   as   to  her  own    feelings  mid  his,  ,n 
the  expressions   of   her  doubts   about  the   probability  oi 
getting  on   together  very  long:  in  a   etiuntn  reiiremriit.      fiirn 
with    her   daughter    she    will    have   no    false    t 
amusingly  declines  gratitude  on  bcr  part  for  having  brnug! 
Into  the  world,  on  Cat  ground  that  '  there  wa*  a  mutual  necessity 
on  us  both  to  part  at  that  time  and  no  oblignii   n  on  eithc 
l-.vrry wlirre  she   is   for   the    bare   fact,  exactly  as  it   is,  with  no 
emotional  or  imaginative  illusion h  nU.ut  it,  pnfwiing  prudence 
to   hernisrn,    tranquillity    to    lame,   the-  clear-sighted   common- 
sense  which,  to  quote  her  own  example,  gave  Attieus  riches  and 
serurilv  l<»  ihr  splendid  dicarnt  which  were  as  falal  as  they  were 
glorious  to  Cicero. 

It  is  not  a  very  inspiring  creed,  whatever  else  may  be  said  in 
its  favour.     Man    is   not  really  sot  in  motion  by  sugar-plums, 
Carlyle  declared  .  and  certainly   no    calculation  of  hedn  i 
profit  and  loss,  however  brilliant  and  infallible,  ever  came  near 
to  touching  his  heart. 

But  we  must  not  quarrel  with  Lady  Mary,  whu  was,  after  sll, 
but  a  woman  of  her  day.  Besides,  it  is  we  who  are  in  bcr  dele 
not  she  in  ours.  Only  she  must  not  ask  us  to  pay  her  in 
which,  lor  her,  we  simply  have  not  got.  She  has  given  II 
much  pleasure?  and  some  profit,  too,  perhaps:  we  can  nfTrr  in 
return,  and  very  gladly  and  sincerely,  praise,  admiration.  I 
gratitude:  but  there  is  one  thing  which  we  cannot  promise  he;— 
the  thing  which  every  letter  in  her  many  volumes  su^* 
afresh  to  Madame  de  Scrigne, —  u  pin  ■■  in  <mr  hearts. 


Abt.  VII.— 1.  English  Prvae  Selection*.  With  Critical  Intro- 
ductions by  various  writers  and  General  Introductions  to 
each  period.  Edited  by  Henry  Craik.  5  vols.  London, 
18*6. 

S.  Miscellaneous  Lsscus.  By  George  Saintsbury.  London, 
1895. 

IT  is  possible  that  the  form  nnd  method  of  Sir  Henry  Craik's 
work  may  create  suspicion,  or  even  dislike,  in  two  ways. 
Tbe  editor  may  at  first  sight  be  charged  with  swelliug  the 
number  of  short  cuts  to  culture,  with  fostering  the  tendency  to 
read  about  great  authors  instead  of  reading  tbe  great  authors 
themselve*.  with  countenancing,  if  not  joining,  that  vast  host 
of  extension  lecturers  and  manual  writers  who  heap  their 
offerings  on  the  over-loaded  altar  of  stnatter  and  secondhand. 
Unthinking  persons,  too,  might  claim  him  for  a  supporter  of 
that  strange  project,  the  literary  hurcAii,  the  scheme  whereby 
an  organized  stall  of  contributors  are  to  take  the  place  of  the 
individual  writer,  and  a  methodically  arranged  patchwork  of 
successive  monographs  is  to  supersede  the  organic  and  artistic 
conoeption  of  a  single  mind. 

It  does  not  need  a  very  careful  survey  of  Sir  Henry  Craik't 
work  to  acquit  him  and  his  contributors  of  both  these  charges. 
There  are  plenty  of  earnest  and  well-meaning  folk  who  believe 
that  tbe  study  of  three  small  text-books  will  reveal  to  them  the 
inner  secrets  of,  let  us  say,  the  development  of  the  Komnn 
empire,  Elizabethan  literature,  and  the  I4 rent h  revolution.  If 
aoy  gaps  still  remain  in  the  student's  knowledge  of  history  and 
letters,  they  may  be  filled  in  by  a  few  judicious  purchases  from 
the  amp  of  au  itinerant  Autolycus,  sent  forth  from  what  were 
once  homes  of  scholarly  learning.  We  are  much  mistaken  if 
Sir  Henry  Craik  has  anything  to  fear  from  fBcfa  atfaUTOTI  ind 
patron*.  Everything  no  doubt  mav  be  misused.  All  criticism 
m*y  be  taken,  in  a  busy,  receptive,  and  indiscrimtnating  age 
such  as  this,  much  certainly  will  he  taken,  not  as  a  guide  or  a 
stimulant,  but  as  a  magazine  of  ready-made  opinion.  But  the 
vice  inherent  in  much  of  the  teaching  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  is  not  the  possibility  of  abuse,  but  the  facility  with 
whi«ii  it  lends  itself  to  such  treatment  and,  in  too  many  cases, 
the  difficulty  of  seeing  for  what  other  purpose  it  exist*. 

Tbe  present  work  is  protected,  if  by  nothing  riser,  by  it* 
dimensions  \o  doubt,  if  it  had  existed  seventy  year*  agn, 
Mary  Hcnm-t  would  have  absorbed  the  whole  five  volumes  from 
cover  to  cover  by  a  conscientious  process  of  cramming.  But 
the  age  of  vast  and  grandiose   study   u   over,  mv\   tX«  Vswj 
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Bemed  of  to-clay  arc  to  their  elder  sisters  as  (.'anon  Bright  to 
the  Bollandists  or  Mr.  Lang  to  the  Humanists  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  most  suspicion*  critic  of  secondhand  knowledge 
and  nf  culture  made  easy  mu»t  admit  that  Sir  Henr\  * 
book  has  a  real  value  lor  serious  student*.  It  ought  to  be 
<I(  ili  with,  it  is  manifestly  Intended  to  be  dealt  with,  acci" 
to  the  sound  educational  maxim,  i  something  of  everything  ami 
everything  of  something.'  The  student  who  uses  it  aright  will 
certainly  not  rest  content  without  going  further  on  the  track 
here  pointed  out  to  him.  He  will  regard  the  book  *»  *  goiilc 
and  commentator  for  tbe  special  writer  or  school  of  writers 
whom  he  seeks  to  understand,  and  even  more  as  showing  him 
the  relative  place  which  his  own  subject  of  study  occupies  in 
relation  to  the  whole  field  of  English  literature. 

The  nature  of  the  work,  too,  not  merely  excuses,  hat  actually 
requires  a   system  of  collaboration.      For  the   wnrk   ia  not  and 
doe*  not  profess  to  W  a  connected  liittnry  of  Knglisli  prose. 
It  does  nothing  towards  filling  tho  place,  though    it   may  do 
something  towaids  proving  the  impossibility  of  such  a  history. 
The  collaborative  method  ia  objectionable  in   history,  because 
it   PTOdoCTlj  out  an   artistic    whole,  but    ji    \rt\r%  of    books  nt 
relerencc.     The  work  in  question  is  a  book  of  reference,  thotu*b 
a  b«xik  of  reference  which  requires  literary  form  in  « 
separate  members.     Such  a  hook  needs,  as  its  first  conditio*  of 
excellence,    special     knowledge,    and    even     the    omnia 
begotten  of  extension   l*>mue«   and    local    examinations   • 
hardly  produce  a  writer  who  could  deal   as  a   specialist  vita 
WyclilTe,  Addison,  and  Stevenson. 

A  critic  would  bo  transparently  wanting  in  se U- respect  ws* 
diil  not  detect  various  omission*  in  any  collection  ol  Utenri 
extracts-  VV©  will  at  once  get  rid  ol  a  duty  which  wc  coafr* 
in  thla  CaM  seems  to  aavmir   ol  The  on 

which  we  most  regret   is  that  of  Borrow.     Kew    writers  UoA 
themselves  better  either  to  criticism  or  to  tbe  method  of  ilh»- 
tration   by  extracts.     Thcra   is,   indeed,  almost  endless  D 
for  discourse    in   so    strange  a   mixture   of  aneaaissglj    i ■  ."rcot- 
cilable  contrasts,  and  it  would  lax  the  most  ingenious  eri' 
assign  Borrow  a  precise  pUc«  in  Knglish  literature.      Hi- 
cousin   with  the  romantics,  yet  he  detests  Scott.     In  hit  |j 
homely  English  scenery  and  in  his  intense  John  Hull  preiurii** 
he    is   closely  akin    to    Cohhett.      Hut   what    aympathv  srooW 
Cobbett   have  had  with   thieving  gypsies  or  with  a  pictureap* 
vagabond  like  [aopd  Demitii? 

Borrow,  too,  is  a  writer  who  can  bo  best  judged  by  isakfr" 
extracts,  and,  as  is  not  always  the  case,  the  finest 
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the  mott  ebsntccvbtiCi    Tin  pmsgv.  probabljf  on  width  lite 

genuine   Borrovian  would  stake  hit  Author'*  reputation    is  the 
fight  with  tlir  Flaming  Tin  num.    Bui  thf?  descriptions  at  Olney 
rcb,  of  the  horse-fair,  and  <»f  th*»  storm  afta  I  ftftbti 

have  nit  just  as  much  of  the  peculiar  and  indefinable 
Borrow,  of  hi*  mixture  of  tbe  direct  and  the  fantastic. 

Noi  can  wc  wholly  forrirfl  ^ir  Henry  Cruik  for  his  exclusion 
of  Henry  Ki  rips  lev  and  Lord  Lytton.  Tho  former  would,  we 
grant,  have  been  somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with.  He  is  not  a 
writer  to  be  measured  piece-me.il.  No  tAne  man  would  liken 
Henry  Kingslcy  to  Charlotte  Bronte  in  dramatic  power,  in 
width  and  depth  of  moral  judgment,  least  of  all  in  intensity  i> J 
peanion.  Vet  in  each  there  is  that  magic  touch  of  inspiration 
nmler  which  glaring  improbabilities  of  situation  and  dialogue 
bNHM  the  appropriate  HBfODUUllg  Md  n.nnr.-il  KBNatEotl  "I 
living  rharacter.  Ami  if  we  am  right  in  that  view,  the  element 
of  trna  dramatic  power,  which  makes  a  writer  independent  of 
cbaugrs  in  style  or  literary  fashion,  aboil LI  <;iv«  Henry  Kinsjsley 
a  place  in  literature  more  abiding  than  that  likely  to  be  hel 
writers  of  wider  contemporary  fame. 

It  is  certainly  not  difficult  lo  understand  how  the  qualities 
which  earned  fur  l»»d  l.ttton  the  contempt  of  Thackeray 
should  have  also  earned  his  exclusion  from  this  collection. 
Vet  through  all  Lytton  ■  bombastic  rhetoric  and  unwholesome 
sentimrnt,  his  perverted  morality,  and  his  thin  pceudik-philn- 
sopby,  we  never  quite  lose  si^ht  of  redeeming  qualities  which 
seem  ■pecially  to  invoke  :lie  grace  of  the?  purely  liierar*  critic. 
There  is  a  certain  sense  of  literary  dignity  and  responsibility, 
sa  honest  desire  for  the  most  part  to  choose  Worthy  themes  and 
to  develop  them  adequately,  a  freedom  from  caprice  sod  sloven- 
liness, though  one  would  often  almost  welcome  each  as  a  relief 
noa  systematic  perversity  and  pedantry.  And  how  could  a 
ish  editor  hnd   it   in  bis   In  <  hide   Mill   I'Vrrier,  a 

writer  whose  robust   humnnr  is  best   measured   by  its   power  to 
"in  forgiveness  if  not  lorgctfalncss  I"  -.nonnl  excursions 

into  the  region  of  sentiment  and  romnn<  a 
On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Henry  Craik   might  lairly  urge  that 
.  departments  of  prose   is    the    boundarj-lilM  between  the 
abiding  arid  the  ephemeral  so  hard  of  demarcation  as  in  fid 
Toe  immortals   stand    plainly  on   one  side,  on   the   other  t:i  it 
vast  tribe  to  whom  we  owe  much   clever,  pleasant,  and  whole- 
•wd*  work*  jet  whoac  brief  life  is  bounded  by  the  sunabii 
th*  circulating  library.      But  what  ol    I  I?  of  such 

liters  as  Charles  Heade  and  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Lever  and  Gl 
voost  lipa  have  once  and  again  felt  a  passing  touch  of  that  live 
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COtl  which  inspired  Jane  Kyrc  and  WaverlevV  Ko  one  can 
blame  i.u  editor  because  he  may  have  here  and  there  shrunk 
D  >'"  the  responsibilities  which  an  exact  selection  would  bsro 
imposed  on  him. 

fuming  to  another  department  of  letters,  we  are  inclined  to 
ut  uhci her  no  place  could  have  been  found  for  Kanglake? 
We  ran  undrmUnrl  how  a  critic  nf  Matthew  Arnold's  mould 
was  routed  to  wrath  by  K  intake's  exaggerated  emphasis,  bv 
:i  perpetual  tendency  to  adapt  the  methods  of  journalism  to 
weightier  literature.  Vet,  surely,  if  the  undoubtedly  high 
intelligence,  the  wide  range,  the  lucidity  and  attractiveness  of 
J.  K.  Orccn's  work  are  to  outweigh  his  innumerable  violation* 
of  good  taste,  and  his  sprawling  deformity  of  style,  an  rtpul 
grace  might  have  been  allowed  Co  Kinglake  for  his  vigorous 
nates  of  individual  men,  and  of  phases  of  thought,  and, 
above  all,  for  the  true  Saga  ring  of  his  battle-pieces. 

Among  the  choscu  writers  of  the  last  century  we  can  out  but 
think  that  Sir  Henry  Craik  might  have  found  a  place  for  Tom 
Paine.  In  expressing  that  view  we  are  very  far  from  giriac 
him  high  rank  in  philosophy,  either  religious,  social. or  polities'. 
or  from  rating  his  influence  on  thought  as  anything  more  than 
transitory  and  orcasinna).  He  has,  we  think,  a  claim  to  a  place 
in  this  collection  for  the  unsurpassed  and  almost  unsurpassable 
skill  with  which  he  used  the  Knglish  language  as  the  weapon  of 
the  pamphleteer.  As  far  aa  substance  goes,  there  was  no  slander 
that  he  shrank  iiom  when  an  enemy  had  to  be  injured,  no 
sophism  that  he  would  not  fall  back  on  to  bridge  over  a  gap  is 
his  logic.  Vet  his  calumnies  and  sophisms  arc  always  Dp 
tioned  with  marvellous  skill  to  the  capacities  of  Lis  audience*, 
he  compels  our  admiration  by  dexterity  and  sclf-resUtti 
i-qual  to  his  unscrupulous  audacity.  And  in  the 
BDAttar  of  style  he  prevails  by  fair  and  even  artistic  methods,  b 
a  scholarly  and  unpedantic  vocabulary,  by  a  construct", 
apparently  easy  and  simple  that  one  is  blinded  to  the  difiiculti 
which  an-  oven  ome. 

But,  after  all,  these  complaints  arc  but  another  way  of  sayifta 
•that  Sii    Henry  Craik  is  human,  and   that  in  such  a  matter  raa 
two  critics  would  ever  wholly  agree  in  detail  on  the  question  m 
admission  or  exclusion.     And  Sir  Henry  Craik  'a  staff  dr 
we  think,  no  small   credit  for  the  manner  in  which   they  ha1 
discharged  what   wc  would    call  the   process  of    sub-seieclio 
I  li.  ;■    seem   throughout    in    have    borne   in    mind   th«   duty 
choosing  their  extracts  not  merely  for  their  merits  but  for  tber^ 
illustrntive  character.     We  need   hardly  dwell  uviooav- 

distinction.     A  prose   writer  indeed   con    hardly,  lik- 
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deviate  temporarily  into  a  wholly  alien  style.  In  good  pros* 
there  must  be  a  spontaneity  which  forbids  those  conscious  or 
half- conscious  imitations  of  a  foreign  note  which  nre  possible 
to  the  poet,  Crabbc  imbeds  in  perhaps  the  very  grimmest 
scene  of  his  grimmest  tragedy  n  lyric  that  might  hare  been  the 
work  of  Moore,  and  renders  it  effective  by  contrast.  fVhdfl 
Uwonh  makes  tin-  minstrel  of  *  Broom  Hall '  welcome  hack 
his  lord 

1  Like  a  re-apjieariug  *Lar, 
Like  h  glory  from  afiir,' 

a  possible;  Scott  seems  n-vfnlnl  tour.     Prose  has  no  phenomena 

exactly  analogous.      Vet   it  would  not  he  hard  to  find  instances 

where  some  of  the  most  attractive  work  of  an   author  did   not 

reveal  his  most  essential  equalities.      VV'c  suspect  that  ordinary 

rewdei*  nt  least  iW  Svpt  t< ■  like  Mr.  Meredith   best  when   he  is 

least    Mcrcdithinn.       Who   can    praise    too    highly   the   <|uirt, 

unlaboured   pathos  of  '  Mi.   ( iilhl's  Love  Story,1   its   freedom 

mannerism,  and   from   mechanical   tricks  of  expression  ? 

Yet  these  arc  not  the  qualities  by  which  George  Eliot's  work 

will    live.      Every   wnrsbippcr   ol    Charlotte    BrODtfl    must    be 

grateful  lor  what  Mr.  Swinburne  has  well  called  *  that  gracious 

ami   joyous   interlude*  where  Sliiiley  Keeldar  does  battle  with 

Matthew   He  1st  one,   or  the   kindred   passage   where   she   takes 

sweet  counsel   with   her   fVlia  on   Nunnersly   Common.     It   is 

■  1   scarcely  possible  to  bring  to  bear  a  dispassionate  spirit 

of  literary  criticism  on  passages  which  throw  such  a  gleam  of 

iido   over   those    tragic   characters    gathered    tn^rthrr    in 

Hsworth   Parsonage.      Hut  granting  the  very  highest  estimate 

m  their  gTaC*,  rind   valuing  them  that  they  open  chambers  of 

tW  writers  ,1111111  otherwise   undisclosed,  set  we  must  still  feci 

tost,  if  they  hsd  never  been  written,  all  that  is  essential  in  the 

literary  position  ol  Charlotte   Bronte  would   remain  untouched 

BDWeelcened,      Throughout,  Sir  Henry  Craik's  critics  have 

shown  judgment  and  UmImmmihc   in  (housing  typical   passages 

calculated  to  bring  out  by  illustration  the  opening  criticisms. 

As  to  those  criticisms  themselves  it  is  needless  to  say  cnat 
lb«r  vary  in  merit.  To  expect,  for  example,  a  whole  staff  of 
writers  gifted  with  the  natural  acutcness  and  the  highlv  tr.uned 
povtrs  of  criticism  and  expression  possessed  by  Mr.  Saintsburv 
*<«uld  be  worthy  of  the  Irishman  who  wanted  an  apple-pie  all 
*»*ulc  of  ijuiticcs.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  a  work 
»och  as  this  the  scope  and  Junction  of  the  critic  are  of  necessity 
**roowhat  limited.  He  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is  in  some 
"•■!•#  responsible  (or  the  author  whom  he  introduces.  He 
i  sort  a  defender  and  eulogist. 
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The  nearest  approach  lo  ah  rxcrption  is  in  the  sou? 
harsh  mcfliurc  meted  out  to  John  Stu<m  Mill  by  Mr.  Millar. 
After  dwelling,  justly  i(  miiv  br,  but  certainly  with  full  acteiiu, 
on  Mill's  conlusjon  of  thought  and  on  the  eonlr.xst  between  the 
millltb  of  hi*  prejudices  and  the  coldness  of  his  rbei- 
Mr.  Millar  goes  on  to  ask  whttM  comes  tho  •charm*  which 
Mill's  style  uii(|iii-xiitMi  tld\  |Hi»»r»»c8?  According  to  the 
critic  '  the  answer  may  perhaps  be  found  in  two  distinct  and 
apparently  contradictory  characteristics,  bis  extreme  simplicity 
and  his  careful  affectation  of  n  precision  amounting  not  nn> 
Frequently  to  primness,  it  not  to  pedantry.'  It  would  no*.  IN 
think,  be  difficult  to  find  passage*  in  the  repub1ial>cd  Ktaays 
which  rise  above  litis  level,  passages  where  Mill's  style  is 
something  more  than  merely  clear  and  become*  in  its  uu- 
promising  fearlessness  an  effective   instrument   for  setting 

ih  tiews,  which,  if  not  original   in   themselves,  arc   rendered 
original  by  the  manner  in  ninth   they  are  combined   ami 
]»n  pose»  lo  which  iher  are  applied. 

Again,  we  think  that  Dean  Church  receive*  rather  scanty 
justice  in  the  statement  that  'he  was  gifted  with  considerable 
historical  insight  and  historical  imagination.'  Higher  praise 
surely  is  deserved  by  Church's*  gift,  so  valuable  in  a  historian 
yet  so  rare  in  professed  historians,  of  detaching  tlx*  main  itsar 
of  a  contest  from  its  minor  incidents,  never  losing  sight  of  the 
main  purpose  of  the  campaign,  yet  following  nut  each  detailed 
skirmish  with  quiet  sympathetic  observation. 

It  nerd   i :.tnll>  br   vi id   that   the   theory  of  criticism  whereoc 
these  volumes  rest  is  a  counsel  of  perfection,  not  wholly  attain- 
able in  practice.      It  assumes  that  the  writer  can   bo  detailed 
from  tha  man,  the  expression  from  the  thought,  or,  if  not  frota 
the   thought,  at  least  from   the  practical  sphere  and  purpose  ot 
the  thinker.     A   critic  must  have  a  high  opinion  of  his  own 
judicial    impartiality    who    trusts    hinuelf   (0    act   Up   to   thsw* 
pro  ciple.     Can  any  man  truly  say  that  political  agreement  «.»* 
disagreement  counts  for  nothing  in  his  estimate  of  what  would  I*4 
called  the  purely  literary  merits  of  Clarendon,  of  Hnrke,  of  Frnosi^> 
«»!  Lord  lieacontficld  ?      A  frigid   and  artificial   writer,  such   ^aas 
KnU-rtsnri,  may  drill  himself  into  the  production  of  work  o«l    ^ 
which  all  trace*  of  personal  character  and  conviction  shall  ha 
evaporated.      Wr  have  shown  forbearance  towards  our  ilbmW  * 
in    reaching   our  eighth   pace   without   once   saying   that   *  t  ■. x 
styh    t»  the   ii mn/      The    hackneyed  maxim  is  perhaps  after  «*'' 
the  best  way  of  expressing  the  troth  that,  when  anything  woftJV 
ID  be  called  style  exists,  form  of  expression,  habit  of  tht>» 
and  moral  purpose,  all  make  up  a  whole  which  can  bt 
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into  iu  constituent  pari*  only  in  theory.  There  is,  however,  a 
difFrieuce  between  the  essential  east  of  a  writer's  mniil  and  the 
special  and  temporary  purpose  to  which  he  applies  his  power. 
Too  critic,  being  human,  cannot  but  be  affected  by  the  former  ; 
tr  ti  not  too  much  to  ask  that  he  should  rise  superior  to  pre- 
judices engendered  by  the  second  set  nf  r undid <ins.  And  even 
wliere  it  is  impossible  to  divest  his  mind  of  certain  pro- 
possessions  begotten  of  personal  s> rnpathj  or  dislike,  he  can 
at  least  confine  himself  to  discussing  the  execution  of  the  work 
rather  than  the  purpose  ol  the  artist.  Sir  Henry  Crsik's  con- 
tributor* hare  for  the  most  pert  kept  to  that  principle  C0t> 
spicaously  and  consistently.  If  there  is  an  exception,  it  is  to 
be  found,  ne  thiuk,  in  Sir.  Ward's  essay  on  Milton,  where 
criticism  of  the  Author  is  somewhat  overlaid  by  apology,  alike 
in  the  classical  and  the  conventional  sense,  for  tbc  politician. 

I  u»  6rst  volume  of  Sir  Henry  Craiks  book,  that  dealing  with 
the  pre-Kcformation  writers,  has  an  ii  induction  by  Mr.  Ker, 
■hies  in  some  measure  may  be  said  to  set  the  ker  note  to  the 
whole  woik.  It  clearly  rccoganses  the  necessity  for  a  doable 
canon  of  criticism,  forjudging  every  writer  both  by  an  abstract 
standard  ol  literary  excellence,  and  also  as  tbe  product  ol  a 
nrticDsaf  ice,  the  convcntioni  vhsrtol  be  tBwcjfll  wholly 
transcend  either  in  thought  or  expression, 

Mr.   Kr-r  suggests,  too,  though  space  does  not  allow  hirn  fully 

to  elaborate,  the  connexion    between   literature  and   philology, 

Writers  such   as  Mr.  Frrcuinii  and  Mi.  Kington  Olipbaiit  have 

at  times  used  language  which   would   almost  suggest  that  they 

ii*iratdnl  a  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  speech  and  a  knowledge 

tir    development    of     literature    as     identical.      They     has*c 

tfitton  as  though  vocabulary    were    the   one   distinctive   and 

essential   element  of  style.     And  that   has  brought  in  its  train 

lbs)  error  of  seeking  to  establish  a  conventional   and  arbitrary 

standard  vi  vocabulary.      No   one  can  doubt  that  on  tbe  oce 

hand  the  preference  for  a    vocabulary    mainly    Teutonic   aad 

-ling  where  possible  all  Romano*  rJrmmU  is,  aa  a  practical 

rule,    a    sale^uard    against  some  of   the    worst  errors  of  balf- 

educatol   ndgarit*.      Lqually  certaiu  is  it  that,  as  a  the«'t     ■■' 

a  trie,  it  wholly   ignores  tbc  artistic  labours   of    generations  of 

Writers,  who  consciously  or  unconsciously  hare    moulded  our 

language.     These  philological  studies,  of  which   Mr.   Kington 

tjlipham's  work    is   a    popular,  though    at    Uie    same    time  a 

ftcicniific,  epitome,  are  dead  bones    unless    they    are    inspired 

asctd  controlled  by  a  constant    reference    to    the    purposes   for 

which  the  instrument    thus    fashioned    has  been  used.     Once 

let  a  man  grasp   the  truth  that   tbe    growth  of   our  speech  is 

intimately 
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intimately  and  essentially  connected  with  the  growth  of 
IffttloittJ  thought  and  lift*,  and  he  Si  in  no  danger  of  arbi- 
trary and  conventional  preference*  for  the  vocabulary  or  th* 
constructions  of  n  particular  epoch. 

Sir  Henry  Craik,  it  appear*  to  us,  falls  into  an  error  sorne- 
wluit  akin  to  ibis,   in   his  introduction   to   tat  I    VOUBBfc 

He  there  regrets  that  the  sixteenth  century  did  not  do  for 
prose  what  it  did  foi  poetry  ; — 

'  It  is  quite  possible  to  conceive-  that  a  new  and  stronger  effect  of 
the  glory  and  the  rupture  i»f  thu  Eli&abuthaiia  might  liave  done  aiech 
to  enrich  us  uiili  w  jirnxv  n(yh.».  oh  cnn-mumaU)  uud  commanding  ac 
that  "f  tl-  n-  poetry.  Whoilmr  it  could  hgiYo  utid  ureal  is  aootbte 
matter.  Pxom  ha*  to  servo  purposee  *o  various  and  often  a.- 
tli.it  it  is  hard  to  conceive  it  pu**iblo  for  it  to  abide  hy  any  typcof 
perfect  and  unadulterated  form.  However  that  might  have  base,  ao 
tiuch  conquest  waa  achieved  by  tho  age  of  Elizabeth.  It*  glories 
Modi  ite  rapture  grow  old,  its  creative  power  waned  before  it  aoer>B* 
plisbud  for  prose  what  it  did  f»r  poetry  ;  uud  it  was  left  for  fatarr 
generations  slowly  to  travel  stop  by  step  to  a  pros*  stylo ;  nnrt  to 
hoeoxuii  artificial  and  involved;  then  by  moans  ef  individual  ■  Limi 
and  caprices  to  leuru  vnrioty;  thereafter  to  conform  to  rule  and  w> 
acquire  aUtcliucss  and  formality  ;  then  to  dwindle?  off  iu  the  de- 
an pitiidfl  of  age,  to  moilUhnoas,  tawdrine**,  slipshod  familiar' 
worao  than  all,  tlio  narrow  groovo  of  technicality,  leaving  it  t 
unaidod power  of  each  writer  to  rescxw  himself  from  Uio  prevailing 
vice  of  the  stylo  of  this  day.'     (  Y<»1.  ii.  p.  8j 

The  whole  burden  of  the  passage,  seems  to  ignore  the 
all-important  admission  which  Sir  Henry  Craik  himself 
makes.  How  far  it  is  needful  f»>r  prose  t>»  serve  *vile'  par- 
poses  ii  a  question  of  social  ethics  which  would  lead  •* 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  subject.  For  the  busier**  in  hastd 
it  is  enough  that  the  purposes  nrf  'various.'  Prose  must  be 
largely  'a  pale  and  common  drudge  'tween  man  and  man.* 
To  say  that  prose  i*  nr  limes  'modish'  and  technical  is 
really  only  to  say  that  it  has  to  serve  the  varying  needs  of 
;i  diversified  and  many-sided  national  life.  The  same  error, 
wo  think,  underlies  much  of  Mr.  Saintsburv's  two  cssaw, 
otherwise  so  excellent,  on  English  prose  style.  He  writes  st 
times  ss  though  there  were  such  a  thing  as  a  fixed  ideal 
style  adapted  for  everything  which  Las  to  be  expressed  in 
prose.  We  do  not  at  all  deny  that  there  are  fixed  canoe* 
applicable  to  nil  subjects.  We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  nnd  Sir  Henry  Craik  that,  in  many  branches  of  litera- 
ture, the  obligation  of  form  is  at  the  present  day  most  in- 
I'/c^u.itc.'v    recognized.       But    using    the    term    stjle    in    any 
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general  sense,  and  including  in  it  vocabulary  and  construc- 
tion, tt  is  clear  that  it  mutt  vary  with  the  subject*  on  which 
it  is  brought  to  hear.  A  vocabulary  which  has  only  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  deicriptive  writer,  dealing  wholly  or  mainly 
with  concrete  f«ets,  can  dispense  with  much  that  is  essential 
to  a  reflective  and  rriiical  writer.  The  periods  and  cadence* 
of  the  essayist  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  historian. 

It  is  moreover  nolcwnrth)  lhaM  while  Knglish  prose  has 
become,  as  Sir  Henry  Craik  points  out,  diversified  and  no 
doubt  often  capricious  in  its  methods,  the  present  age  has  seen 
no  little  advance  towards  a  complete  and  historical  school  of 
criticism.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  is  the  last  roan  to  be  charged  as 
a  critic  with  those  fluid  and  universal  sympathies  which 
destroy  all  fixity  and  precision  of  judgment.  Vet  he  has 
defined  the  whole  nrt  Ol  criticism  as  '  learning  to  know  the 
human  being  who  is  partially  revealed  to  us  in  his  spoken  or 
his  written  words.'  In  a  like  spirit  Mr.  Saintsbury.  when  in 
Sir  Henry  Craik's  book  he  discusses  Thackeray's  style,  says  that 
*tbe  soul  of  it  will  escape  the  enumeration  and  dissection  ■  m 
more  than  is  usually  the  cose.'  Do  the  critical  cscavs  of,  let 
as  say,  Jeffrey,  ever  suggest  any  attempt  to  discover  the  '  soul ' 
of  the  writer  or  lo  ♦  learn  to  know  the  human  being  partial  ly 
rcvcalcd  to  us'?  An  article  of  pure  literary  criticism  in  one 
of  the  quarterlies  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  is  a 
comment  and  analysis,  wherein  the  structure  of  the  book,  the 
character*  and  the  diction  are  all  measured  according  to  certain 
fixed  external  canons.  Take  Jeffreys  or  Senior's  criticisms  of 
the  Waverley  .Novels.  Each  successive  incident  and  each 
character  are  judged  on  their  own  detached  merits.  Tho- 
probability  of  the  events,  the  ethical  and  dramatic  fitness  of 
the  persons  are  discussed  with  more  or  less  clearness  and  more 
or  leas  intelligence.  There  is  hardly  an  attempt  to  grasp  each 
individual  story  as  an  artistic  whole,  to  understand  what  one 
may  call  its  atmosphere.  .Still  less  is  there  any  attempt  to 
irrrj.  Ntli/r  from  the  individual  works  to  the  literary  character 
and  methods  of  the  writer  or  to  estimate  bis  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged.  Lamb  and  (  <<|r- 
>,.::'.  I  ■■  oi.H-rrn  iii  tin'  spirit  and  temper  ol  their 
criticisms.  In  form  they  bold  fast  to  the  recognized  methods 
of  their  age.  Xor  is  this,  the  older  style  of  criticism,  the 
objective  method,  to  use  an  unp  leasing  bat  convenient  phrase, 
M  extinct.  Not  long  ago  we  read  a  criticism  of  Thackeray, 
jo  which  the  morality  oi  *  Vanity  Fair'  was  impugned  because 
Kawdon  ( "raw  ley  accepted  a  public  office,  for  the  duties  of 
which  he  must  have  known  himself  to  be  unfitted'. 
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In  the  face  of  Mac&ulay**  glaring  tins  against  literary  uu> 
find  judgment  it  may  seem  audacious  to  place  him  aa  in  any 
sense  among  the  pioneers  uf  a  better  method.  The  wont 
perhaps  of  all  those  tins,  the  criticism  on  1 1  I  pole,  as* 

been  deservedly  scourged  by  Mr.  Krr  in  Sir  Henry  Ci 
collection.  Macaulay's  admirers  would  hardly  claim  for  bin 
the  merit  of  delicate  literary  insight.  Nowhere  do  *r  wholly 
escape  from  the  influence*  most  fatal  of  nit  to  artistic  sense  and 
imagination,  from  the  bondage  of  prosperous  middle-class 
nonconformity.  Vet  warring  against  that  was  a  strong  seese 
of  the  unity  ol  history  and  ol  the  continuous  development  #4 
lluylish  thought  and  feeling  and  therefore  of  the  continuity  of 
that  literature  in  which  they  have  clothed  themselves.  It  is 
the  redeeming  virtue  of  M.icauUy  as  a  critic  that  be  does 
endeavour,  albeit  too  often  clumsily  and  tnartitticaJly,  to  assiga 
to  each  writer  his  proper  place  in  the  history  of  letters,  to  deal 
witli  turn  as  the  representative  of  certain  intellectual  tendencies, 
the  product  of  certain  social  and  political  conditions. 

The  ascendency  of  the  more  sympathetic  and  historical 
method  of  criticism  is  best  shown  by  its  mastery  over  writers 
differing  widely  in  the  original  texture  of  their  minds  and  their 
literary  methods,  and  alike  only  in  sanity  of  judgment  and  in 
acutencss  of  perception,  confirmed  and  guided  by  asnple 
training  and  discipline.  We  see  it  in  the  spontaneous  and 
colloquial  musings  of  Mr.  Lang,  in  the  declamatorv  rhetoric  ol 
Mr.  Swinburne,  in  the  balanced  verdicts  and  carefully  wrought 
periods  of  the  late  Mr.  I'ater.  In  none  of  these  critics  do  the 
trees  ever  hide  the  wood.  They  tench  us  tn  see  in  each  book 
which  cornea  before  them  a  fresh  manifestation  of  tbc  peculiar 
power  of  an  author  and  of  the  sjxvi.il  characteristics 
literary  epoch.  Thai  as  the  spirit  which  runs  through  toe 
criticisms  of  Btl  Henry  Ciuik's  contributors*  though,  as  we 
have  already  said,  varying  in  ncutcncss  of  view. 

This  mode  of  criticism  has  no  doubt  its  special  cUagcn. 
The  critic  may  read  himself  into  his  author.  The  application 
ot  definite  piece-meal  criticism  to  cacti  successive  claaracaav  aaai 
episode  was  at  least  a  protection  against  the  fancies  and  caprices 
of  the  critic  On  the  other  band,  such  criticism  furnishes  do 
basis  for  a  history  of  literature.  The  siTirmific  historian  ol 
literature  must,  as  a  first  condition  of  success,  grasp  as  a  whole 
tbc  purpose,  position,  and  character  of  each  writer.  Theresa 
lies  the  real  and  abiding  value  of  such  n  work  as  the  pre  seat 
Although,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  multitude  and  variety 
ol  purposes  which  prose  has  to  servo,  bring  with  them  diversity 
of  style  and  make  the  maintenance  of  a  fixed  staadard  difficult* 
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iiat  is  all  the  Don  reason  for  insisting  on  such  camum  of 
art  as  oio  common  to  all  prose,  and  for  not  suffering  the 
specialist  to  emancipate  himself  from  I lu*  laws  of  literary  form. 
The  historian  is  concerned  with  puTe  literature  from  two  points 
of  view,  if  we  are  to  be  saved  from  the  damnable  heresy  that  a 
history  is  a  book  of  reference,  or  an  analysts  of  constitutional 
documents,  lie,  in  tho  first  place,  roust  recognise  the  obliga- 
tion of  literary  art.  In  the  second  place,  he  must  be  familiar 
with  literature  so  far  as  it  forms  part  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
strnotphrir  of  the  age  into  which  he  has  to  throw  himself.  Ha 
need  not  imitate  the  old-fashioned  historian  and  (five  us  a 
detached  chapter  "ii  literature.  Mm  familiarity  frith  the 
literature  of  his  ago  may  show  itself  indirectly  ,  it  may  be,  so 
to  speak,  latent.  Take  fur  example  the  latest  work  on  Kmdish 
history  which  aims  at  the  dignity  of  a  classic  It  is  but  seldom 
that  Mr.  Gardiner  refers  to  any  writer  save  as  a  historical 
authority.  Yet  there  is  ever  present  to  his  reader  a  certainty 
that  he  has  a  clear,  solid,  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
Elizabethans  and  their  immediate  successors.  If  we  accept 
this  view  of  the  duty  of  a  historian,  it  is  easy  to  fix  the  place  of 
sue* i  a  work  an  Sir  Henry  Craik's  in  English  historical  litera- 
tim. It  is  an  illustrated  comment  on  all  those  varied  phases  of 
thought  which  admit  of  being  set  forth  in  prose. 

In  literary  matters,  as  we  have  already  implied,  the  prim  iplr 
a|  rfcr  ilir-Miin  of  labour  has  a  legitimate;  and  an  illegitimate 
application.  There  is,  we  think,  very  little  to  be  said  in  favour 
'it  it,  when  it  deal*  with  Hiihjrrw  where  unit*  of  com  rpthui  and 
of  treatment  is  essential.  The  work  ns  a  whole  suffers  for  lack 
of  one  animating  conception  and  oue  constructive  principle. 
Each  individual  contributor  is  in  a  measure  stunted  by  the 
restrictions  not  necessarily  of  space,  but  rather  of  thought  and 
method,  imposed  upon  him;  yet, on  the  other  hand,  the  increase 
«jf  material  and  the  demand  for  more  precise  and  exhaustive 
treatment,  alike  in  the  history  of  events  and  the  history  of 
thought,  fife*  an  ever-increasing  importance  to  the  labour  of 
th*»  specialist.  Such  a  collection  as  the  present  seems  to  us  to 
point  towards  the  true  solution.  The  specialist  must  be  some 
thing  more  than  a  specialist,  he  must  see  his  own  province 
«nrl  relation  to  others  that  lie  beyond  it.  His  work,  so  far  as 
n  it  special,  will  not  be.  final ;  it  will  be  subordinate  and,  in  a 
wide  sense  of  the  word,  educational.  The  historian  of  literature, 
tiro  fa  of  uiati,  so  far  as  he  deals  with  those  aspects  of 

thought  which  are  revealed  in  literature,  will  be  more  and  more 
dependent    osi    that    arrangement    and    digestion    of   mail 
e!i  is  being  done  for  him  by  the  critical  specialist. 

-  Ai;t. 
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Aur.  VIII      Tti.  Earn  Q*d  HeunU  0/  Sir  Water  Scott.    Br 

George  (J.  Napier,     (tlaspow,  1M'7. 

MR.  NAPIER'S  delightful  volume  bears  testimony  to  tire 
undying  charm  ok  the  personality  of  Walter  Scot  I.  It 
depict!  in  most  attractive  fashion  scenes  which  genius  has  rnsiJ^ 
classic,  and  stimulate*,  if  it  does  not  suggest,  the  effort  la 
people  those  scenes  with  some  of  the  resl  fignres  from  whom 
the  actors  were  drawn.  Scott's  works  have  won  him  the 
gratitude  of  the  world,  hut  hit  countrymen  owe  him  a  more 
immediate  and  prosaic  debt  of  gratitude.  The  wand  of  tfea 
magician  precipitated  :e»,  inevitable  In  course  of  time, 

but  which  otherwise  must  have  been  slow  and  gradual,  It 
was  Scott  who  discovered  or  revealed  the  charms  of  a  con 
which  f<»  the  earlier  adventurer  coming  from  beyond  the  border 
I. .nl  MJUUcd  a  sterile,  repulsive,  and  dreary  wilderness,  lie 
foood  highlands  and  borders  very  much  as  they  wero,  when 
Wavcrley  rode  into  the  hamlet  of  TuIly-VcoUn,  and  when  Barns- 
clitTe  went  out  stalking  the  red  deer  in  the  wastes  that  are 
waving  with  golden  grain.  Up  rut  the  spell  of  bis  genius  Ofer 
tin-  length  ol  the  land,  and  clrilixstloa  followed  fast  in  hi* 
track.     The   roads   were   made    or    mended   through    tbc    wild 


Mi'iinv   of  thfl   ihaggl    Trossnchs   and   the  gloomy  grandeur  uC 
( ilcncoc.     Thanks  to  Walt,  Macadam  '  tlir  Colossus  of  Rhodes," 
and   others,  who   went   hand   in   hand    with   him,   tlie    beat 
paddles  was  heard  on  the  lonely  lochs  which   had  only  ec 
hitheitn  In  the  m  rmm  nf  ilw  rnglr  m    tlie  wail    of  the    wild 
It  become  the  fashion  and  the  rage  to  make  summer  piltrrintaeesw^ss 
to  the  mm  of  the  poems  arul  novels.     Each  I0006MIT0  pruduc— — 
don  "f  that  facile  pen   brought   an   increasing  rush,  till,  in  th«v  « 
slang  ol*  the   Stock   Exchange,  Scotland  was  *  boomed.'      Mailr 
and  stage  coaches  accelerated  their  speed  over  renov;.  ^ 

ways,  and  such  machines  as  the  Qucenafetry  fly,  or  Mrs.  Dou' 
primitive  whiskey,  were  nt   once  put  out  of  date  bjf   the  giftet^s*"* 
painter  <l  the  manners  lie  was  destroying.    Change  houses,  jik«   = 
those  of  F.urky  Ylar-Lcnry  or  Tib  Mumps,  werr  at  i*ncc  super      * 
scded  by  Nourishing  hostelrics  which  might  have  borne  compa -^ 
ifaoa  with  the  posting  establishments  ol"  PeiTJ  bridge  .uid  other:     * 
on  that  great  north  road  which  Scott  i«>  often  travelled.    The  pries*  " 
for  horses  went  up  at  once,  with  tbc  ever-growing   demand   fn    - 
coachers  and  post  cattle.    That  was  only  one  of  the  innumerable  ■ 
ways  in  which  he  scattcnil  nn»iir\  inn  his  cnuntn, 
published  in  the  immaturity  of  his  fame,  brougl 
khis  own  romantic  town.'     The  portraiture  of  the  i-iussw 

Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie  gave   tha  brilliant   colours  of  romam 
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'i  i  Hilling  Hroomirlaws,  ami  srnt  curious  it rangm  to  see  for 
themselves  the  •  wcel-jointed  tnason-work '  of  St.  Mungn's 
Cathedral,  with  '  iihiic  «>'  >nr.  whigmalrrnrs  mid  curlie-wur- 
IlM,'  Trado,  as  a  matter  of  course,  followed  the  tourist,  The 
Clyde  was  deepened  and  embanked,  far  sooner  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  steamers 
Co  the  dark  Sound  of  Mull,  and  the  barren  desolation  of  Loch 
Corriskin.  As  he  wrote-  and  wrote  on,  each  stroke  of  the  pen 
set  fresh  fountains  of  prosperity  flowing.  The  shopkeepers  of 
tbtj  Fairport*  and  Kipplrtringans  did  brisker  business  :  the  boat- 
men of  the  western  sens,  the  highlanders  in  remote  glens,  which 
bad  seldom  been  trodden  by  a  strangers  foot,  the  superabun- 
dant population  of  struggling  Tillages,  found  new  and  lucrative 
sources  o(  emolument.  Many  an  aged  tuuti  and  woman,  like 
Johnnie  Bower  of  Melrose,  had  reason  to  bless  him,  for  being 
installed  as  guardian  of  some  ruined  abbe/  or  castle,  which 
being  identified  with  the  historical  or  fanciful  sketches  in  the 
novels  had  sprung  oi  a  sudden  into  world-wide  celebrity,  and 
acquired  actual  value  in  the  eyes  of  its  possessor.  The  influence 
of  the  magician  had  extended  everywhere,  from  the  Solway  of 
*  Krd  gauntlet '  to  the  Shctlands  of 'The  Pirate,' — through  France 
and  Switzerland  to  Syria,  as  over  England. 

He  Las  done  as  much  for  the  antiquities  and  history  of 
Scotland  as  for  its  material  progress.  He  made  himself  the  Old 
Mortality  of  the  neglected  memorials  of  the  past.  As  for  the 
antiquities,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them.  We  may  not  be 
able  actually  to  identify  Fully- V'colan,  Tillictudlcm  or  Krnna- 
quhair  :  in  tact,  Sootl  has  assured  US  himself,  when  denying  that 
Wolfs  Craig  was  the  Fast  Castle  he  had  only  seen  from  the  sea, 
that  he  never  copied  but  always  conceived.  Yet  where,  out  of 
his  pages,  shall  we  find  such  vivid  pictures  of  the  buildings 
4  biggil  by  the  monks  of  auld  syne,'  when  the  first  Alexander 
was  a  *  sair  saint  for  the  crown  ';  of  the  prehistoric  relics  of 
heathenism  in  the  sterile  northern  isles ;  of  the  rude  but  massive 
baronial  architecture,  when  each  noble's  hand  was  against  his 
neighbour;  and  of  the  bastioned  and  battlcmcntcd  Scotto- 
Gallic  mansion,  still  secured  in  its  sombre  strength  against  the 
raids  of  catcrans  or  old  feudal  enemies  ? 

The  blaze  of  light  be  threw  upon  Scottish  history  is  even 
snore  important  and  valuahle.  We  venture  to  say,  that  before 
he  wrote  the  romances  and  '  Tales  of  a  Grandfather/  intelligent 
Southrons  cared  as  little  about  it  as  wo  do  now  about  the  obscure 
and  sanguinary  records  of  mcdidrvul  Servians  or  Bulgarians. 
We  doubt  not  that  Macaulay  has  depicted  with  an  unusual 
absence  of  highflying  rhetoric,  the  indifference  ercn  of  thought- 
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ful  English  statesmen  to  Scottish  afliiirs,  when  ministers  were 
accomplice*  in  the  manner*  of  Glerjco*.  The  fierce  y*t 
chivalrous  warfare  of  the  Percy  and  the  Douglas,  the  Mood* 
fray  of  the  Otterburn,  and  the  bird-Contested  bittl  •  >l  Neville's 
Cross,  had  been  commemorated  in  song  and  ballad  ;  the 
rahle  fields  of  Rannoekhurn  im!  Floddcn  stood  ont  and 
remembered  for  sufticicnt  reasons.  Otherwise  the  record ■ 
Nffflssl  ;i  DOnotOHOOrfj  ili'-irv  tftfe  of  intestine  hroiU  and  bnrttl 
outrages.  So  in  ■  great  measure  they  were.  But  it  was  for 
Scott  to  paint  a  gallery  of  grand  historical  pot  (raits,  with  tbr 
film  basil  and  rare  intuition  of  a  matter.  Like  those  of  a 
Titian  or  a  Vclnsc|uex,  the  portrnits  lire  and  breathe.  The; 
begin  with  tin*  inevitably  dim,  though  strikingly  eUertiir. 
sketches  of  William  the  Lion  and  his  heir  in  'Toil  Ta llamas' 
The'  Lord  of  the  Isles*  gave  us  the  Brace,  with  the  gallant  band 
of  patriots  who  followed  his  desperate  fortunes  in  the  war  of 
[iteration.  Thtre  are  few  nobler  pictures  in  dramatic  poetn 
than  that  ol  the  royal  outlaw  in  the  halls  of  Ardtornish. 
st.-» ruli n*_-  at  bay  before  bared  dirks  and  liAlf-ilniwn  bread- 
s  words,  confessing  the  crime  of  the  hasty  murder  of  the  Coobtb 
to  the  monk,  who  rose  to  curse  but  was  constrained  to  bless. 
The  gentler  side  of  the  heroic  character  is  equally  realized  bv 
that  vivid  fancy,  when  Isabel  recognises  by  the  description  of 
the  unlettered  lay-sitter,  the  stranger  who  hascome  knocking  at 
the  convent  door.  Then  there  arc  the  monarchs  of  the  ill-fstrc 
line  of  Stewart,  pre-ordained  to  bring  a  long  train  of  calamities 
on  their  people,  and  destined  to  pay  the  penalty  of  grievous  faults 

The   weak   ami    wcl  1-tncanilljS    Rohei  t,  *  \t  -rninl   <A    ih  tt    name,*  tfcr 

Knight  of  Snowdon,  the  Scottish  (Quixote;  the. lames  of  Flodde*. 
who  risked  a  kingdom  for  a  passing  fancy  and  a  royal  glove :  tbr 
hapless  Mary  in  her  island  prison,  reaping  in  tears  the  barren 
she  bad  sown  in  folly  and  perhaps  in  crime  ;  her  *  pawky  '  son,  tU 
British  Solomon,  wirh  his  sage  sawt  and  ludicrous  eccentric 
his  'bonny  sparklers'  of  price,  and  his  howls  of  cockalcckir 
Then,  after  a  passing  glance,  in  which  there  is  a  world  or* 
charm  i< T-n -\  elation,  at  King  Charles  the  Martyr,  we  end 
the  inimitable  sketches  of  Chnrles  the  Voluptuous,  with  hii 
spaniels  in  the  Mall,  and  of  Charles  Edward,  the  high -spirited 
::  chet.dicr,  enthroned  for  an  hour  in  the  halls  of  Holyrood. 
Thcre  are  the  soldiers  and  the  statesmen,  most  U)  thiol!' 
drawn  from  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  times  and 
chronicles.  These  may  he  said  to  begin  with  •  Ttie  Abbot ' 
*Thc  Monastery.*  There  are  the  Kcgcm  Murray  ami  1st* < 
.•ilk.  the  politic  Morton,  the  rude  Lord  Lyndsay  and  the  snore 
foliated   Kuthvcn,  'the  smoother  and  deeper   traitor.*     There 

are 
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arc  *  the  great  Marquis'  ami  the  other  (irnhatn  of  Claverhouse, 
t-r  wboM  Soott  owned  an  unpliilosophical  and  un reasoned 
partiality,  ns  his  portrait,  the  only  one  in  t!ie  room,  hnd  the 
place  of  honour  on  the  chimney-piece,  in  the  little  library  in 
Ifl  Stirrt.  We  an-  Laudfe! dale,  lolling  over  the  Council 
Board,  with  bis  sensual  mouth  and  swollen  tongue,  when  the 
Hill  folk  were  going  through  the  great  tribulation.  Dut  indeed 
there  is  hardly  a  historical  figure,  conspicuous  or  picturesque, 
which  is  rot  dashed  somewhere  on  to  the  canvas  that  stretches 
through  the  centuries. 

Still   more   striking;  from   the  artistic   point  of  view  are  the 

type*  of  classes,  for  there  the  realistic  imagination  found  freer 

I  .iir    Maid    of    Path'    was    written    when    the 

writer's  health   hnd   utterly    broken   dawn  ;    when    (Udell   And 

Ballantyne    were    continually     worrying     him     with    protests 

;•!  :lir  carrlea*  ' '"p;     he  lent   ins   when  hs)  was  depressed 

a   the   sense  of   impending   failure  and  when  the  delight*  of 

brilliantly    spontaneous    invention     had    changed     to    painful 

drudgery.     Vet  what  can   bo  more  impressively  dramatic  than 

the  personalities  grouped  round  the  feeble  king?     The  prodigal 

rto'hsay,  with   his  natural  nobility  of  character,  spoiled  in  the 

Ipbringin*;;    the  cold-blooded   Robin  of  Albany,  regardless  of 

all   bnt  criminal  ambition  :   the  terrible  Black  Douglas,  whose 

ride  through   the   streets  of   Perth  was  *  followed  by  men's  eyes 

it  they  pursue  the  flight  of  the  eagle  through  the  clouds';  the 

false,  fleeting:,  perjured,   blue-eyed  CJcorge  of  March,  who  held 

the   krjs  of  ihe   hast   Marches  in  his  strong  castle  of  Dunbar: 

the    boyish   tiger-cub  who   was  to   'rule.    StltSbsnOM   with   the 

absolute  power  and  unrelenting  CT adt J  of  a  feudal  tyrant  * ;  the 

intriguing  Ramsay,  as  conscienceless   as  Albany,  who,  though 

ciirutiulogii/ally   he   comes  after  ihetn   in   the   setjut ■nn-   of   the 

novels,  was  the  prototype  of  Varncy,  Dalgramo,  and  Rashloigh 

Oibaldistone.     Or   we   may   take,  us  companion   sketches,  the 

scenes  of  a  later  date,  when  law  and  centralization  had  in  some 

measure  asserted   themselves,   when  civilization  and   trade  had 

made  a  certain  progre*».   hut    when   the  fen dt  of  the  haroni.il 

houses)  were  fierce   as  ever,  and  manners  hnd  scarcely  mended 

or  softened.      In    the    Scotland    of   the   wars   of    Kingsinen    and 

Qucensmun,  the  Protestant    nobles,  who    would   carry  matters 

with  a  high  hand  as  before,  were   only   curbed    by  the  growing 

power  of  the  clergy  and  the  influence  of  the  reformed  ministers 

vtct  their  fanatical  flocks,  fui,  with  the  liberation  -  kBflCM 

and   the  revolt  against  Rome,  the  democracy  has  been  realising 

»t*  strength,   niul    foreign   politics  must   be   considered   by  the 

I  U  advisers.     We  see  it  all  at  a  glance,  in  the 

conversation! 
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conversation 8  of  Murray  and  Morton  at  Holjrood,  or  when  toty 
Ytvw  riding  southward  to  tin-  I  lulidoiiir,  lo  repel  tbr  Knglitb 
raid  ;  in  the  shifting  lor  a  living  ot  Julian  Avenel  with  the 
haiidful  of  nitmlioopc-rs  in  li is  islaud  forlalkv,  wLo  trustr 
the  defences  of  water  and  morass,  will,  like.  Basil  Olifant  in 
'Old  Mortality/  'turn  lat-iu-tlie-paii  with  any  man';  in  the 
visit  of  the  delegates  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  to  Loch 
Leven ;  and  in  the  stormy  councils  held  round  the  liberated 
Biptta  by  the  Catholic  peers,  when  mastering  for  the  decisive 
field  of  Langsidc 

I.,  irkhart  hns  said  justly  in  tho  *  Life,'  that  then*  was  no  such 
purtraycr  of  national   manners.     There   is   no  disputing   that. 
It'    v.r    niiiliasl    S.iiil     i\!rii     the     limit     i.nlli.iir    smtefl    Of    lb| 
French   school,    we    can    only   acknowledge  his    incontestable 
superiority.     Dumas  possibly   rivalled    him   in   sparkling    and 
striking  historical  portraiture.     His  ■  Impressions  de  Voyage 
abound   in   traits  of  the  characters  he  professes  to  hare  com*-"* 
across,   in    lively   anecdote    and    in    life-like    touches. 
they  give  us  little  impression  of  reality.     We  know  thai 
trusted  much  to  the  imagination,  which  saved   him  an  infinir  v 
of  trouble.     We  constantly  catch  him  tripping  as  to  facta,  and 
we  know   that   he  wrote  hit  •Sinai,"  as  an  Oriental  traveller, 
without  having  visited  the  Arabian  Peninsula.      Moreover,  moat 
Firm'h  writers  who  have  attained   to  eminence  in   letters  bavr 
cither   been   trained  between   the   Hou  Wards,  the   Bourse,  ami 
the   Salons,   or    have    endenvoured    to    present    themselves   is 
acclimatised    there.       Balzac,    like     Dumas,    was    essen 
Parisian.      His  strand  'Com6die   I  liiuminr,'  with   all   its  subtle 
and   incisive  analysis,  smells  of  the  lamp,  the  microscope. 
the  human  anatomical   schools.     He  stimulated  his  genius  i" 
chambered   seclusion,   with    black    coffee,   and    tho    seQiuossJr 
suggestive  surroundings  of  rich  hangings  and  Oriental  cxij 
As  for  Zola,  the  great  contemporary  apostle  of  naturalism.  It  n 
easy   to   take   the    measure    ot    the    man.      Though    Le   prides 
himself  mi  hfing  the  ban  bourgeois,  he  ought  to  know  somelbisr 
ol  the  rural  districts  and  their  inhabitants.      But  his  cynicism 
surpasses  the  cynicism  of  Hnl/ac  ;   he  goes  peering  about  *h* 
prcninrinl    Towns   and   the   farms   like   a   shortsighted   saaitart 
commissioner  with  a  nmnoiiMiiiu  ;  in-  ir.rl.  in  exposition  D 
plague-spots  ;  and  the  grossness  of  'La  Tcrre*  is  redolent  d 
dung-heap   which    dowers    the   daughter   of   the   farmer  of  *** 
Beauce.      We  see  much   of  the   same   thing  in   George  Si 
attached  as  she  was  to  her  native  Solognc,  and   thouy- 
lew  of    her    rural   romances,  like  *L*   Mare  d'Auteail,'  *ff 
simple,  touching,  and  charming. 
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But  when  we  turn  to  Scott,  how  exhilarating  ii  the  cbaOgSj 
We  Irate  the  artificial  fragrance  of  paatilcs,  or  the  foul  odours 
of  city  top-d rotting*,  for  the  bracing  air  of  th*  tea  and  the 
moors;  and  wc  feci  that  all  the  sketches  and  studies  arc  tolcefl 
freshly  from  nature ;  that  he  never  idealises  «r  /.i  Koutteau  and 
*  La  Nouvclle  HUoiflsV  We  shall  have  something  to  say  of  bit 
system  of  work,  but  in  a  sentence  or  two  of  bis  own  Ik*  com- 
monicatcs  his  secret  ;  and  after  nil  it  was  no  secret,  foff  it  Is 
sufficiently  obvious.  He  had  undertaken  the  delicate  feat  of 
reviewing  his  'Talcs  of  my  Landlord'  for  the  '  (^usrtcrly  ' ; 
it  is  believed  thai  his  frii-ud.  Lord  Kinedder,  CoUabOTOtcd, 
but  the  manuscript  is  in  Scott's  handwriting.  He  had  been 
severe  on  himself  in  many  respects,  before  penning  the  follow- 
ing passages  of  praise,  which  he  saw  and  approved,  though 
possibly  they  may  have  been  interpolated  by  Erskinc  : — 

4  The  volamo  which  this  author  Las  studied  is  tho  great  Uocdc  of 
X  start .  Uc  has  gono  abroad  into  the  world,  in  quest  of  whw 
vnrld  will  certainty  and  Abundantly  supply,  bill  what  a  man  of  great 
diaoriminatiou  alum;  will  fiud,  ntid  a  nutu  of  tin.  vwy  hiuhtst  gutua« 
will  onlv  dftfiot  aflcr  ho  has  diseororod  it.  Tho  charaotirs  of 
8hakc«poar«  arc  not  mors  exclusively  human,  as  they  live  and 
more,  than  thoan  of*  this  rnywt/ridtin  author.* 

Under  the  mask  of  tin-  »non\mous,  it  was  a  irank  and 
eloquent  self-vindication  against  choree*  brought  against  hito 
by  the  cntics.  Eminent  reviewers  misconstrued  ot  failed  tt> 
understand  him,  and  even  Jeffrey  had  staffs,'?"*!  the  Scot  par 
txttlUntt  by  condemning  the  author  of  *  Mannion  *  for  lad 
of  patriotism.  But  Scott  was  the  most  searching  critic  of  them 
all.  He  pogteaseirthe  rare  and  precious  quality  of  being  aware 
of  bis  own  weaknesses  and  rejoicing  in  his  own  strength,  \\  *' 
believe  we  scarcely  realiace  how  much  we  are  indebted  In  the 
just,  bat  not  over-wecning  self-confidence  which  fired  his 
gsj  and  winged  his  pen,  which  triumphed  over,  sic  kfltH 
and  bodily  ngony,  and  which  set  calamity  and  despondency 
dogged  I  v  at  defiance.  We  can  detect  here  and  there  the 
evidences  of  temporary  collapse;  but  though  the  task  of  the 
day  might  be  comparative  failure,  he  relied  on  pulling  hiinscll 
together  on  the  morrow.  So  the  work  of  each  morning  was 
thrown  off  almost  mechanically,  and  the  packet  lor  the  Kdin- 
bargh  coach  was  carelessly  tossed  out  at  thn  toll-gate  a*  lw* 
drove  with  some  guests  in  his  carriage  to  do  the  honours  of 
Melrose  or  Drsburgh.  James  Uallantyiie  was  giten  to  croak  : 
he  confessed  with  sham*  and  remorse  to  having  condemned  the 
scene*  at  Tollv  V colon  as  vulgar,  and  when  he  r*»s\vvYYteA  «\ 
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bilious  "i-  -i'fl.1  -ti'il  wit li  !,  hr*  wm  Uic  tno«t  c*o«Cirioi 

jiiiHif-rrailnn  and  the*  DMMt  depressing  of  counsellors.  ScoU 
believed  in  t.im  much,  but  wrote  onward*  nil  tin-  same,  evcurr 
in  th*eeueof  an  infpiredoa  which  must  eon  (lag,  sad 

the  conviction  of  genius  which  must  assert  itself  on  Ihc  whole, 
on  the  uilullihlc  principle  of  average*.  *  I  thought  it  was  DOC 
..  li  -h  had  Balaam,  after  all,'  was  his  remark  when  Ballanune, 
in  000  el  hi*  fits  of  gloom,  ha<l  objected  to  a  novel  which  bad 
exceptional  lucceai  Indeed  the  only  time  hi*  yielded  hit  int 
judgment  to  that  oi  Hallantvnc  was  when  ho  changed  the 
OauUtropha  of  *  Sl  Itouiui's  Well/  and  he  had  reason  to  regret 
i(,  for M  injur* tl  lie  Mn.m. 

1  lie  was  DBftklQg  himself  all  the  time,'  said  his  worthy  friend 
Shortreed.  who  was  his  guide  and  companion  in  many  s 
rollicking  expedition  in  whccllcsi  Liddesdalc — vide  '  I 
Mannering' — and  among  the  hospitable  Dandle  Dinmonts  in 
wilder  glens  oi  the  Borderland.  In  fact  he  hid  hit  upon  his 
veritable  vocation  when  he  was  a  child  nf  a  few  \*e*rs*  old. 
bent  for  his  hcnlth  to  a  summer  vUUgiatura  at  Musselburgh, 
i  In-  future  author  of '  VVavcrley '  was  already  gathei  ing  mat 
fot  the  novels.  In  titer- Ufa,  as  he  said,  he  could  converse 
easily  with  everybody,  except  Lis  own  domestic  servant*.  He 
quoted  with  sympathetic  approval  hie  friand  Clerk's  burst  oi 
annoyance,  when  alter  having  tried  a  fellow-passenger  on  est 
iiifmiu  <■!  Mihji'iu,  he  demanded  at  list,  if  there  was  anything 
he  could  talk  about,  and  was  answered,  *  Can  you  say  anything 
about  bend -leather? '  Scott  would  have  made  something  of  the 
bend-leather,  ub  no  doubt  he  discussed  fancy  wares  with  the 
■tout  old  toy-woiii.in  who  u.ivrllnl  with  him  whm  hr  went  Vi 
meet  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Kavcnsworth.  At  Musselburgh 
the  crippled  .oid  somewhat  old-fashioned  child,  but  ever  with 
quicksilver  in  hie  veins  and  irrepressible  bodily  and  jnulloctasi 
activity,  had  made  fast  friends  of  sundry  elderly  gentlemen  who 
wen*  as  willing  to  talk  a*  Ik-  to  1  uteri.  There  be  found  oi 
the  various  prototypes  ol  *  The  Antiquary,"  and  oi 
soldier  of  fortune  he  immortalised  in  ■  The  Legend  of  Montrose.' 
The  hshcrfolk  who  put  out  on  the  *  barmy'  1'irtb  in  their 
cobbles,  the  men  who  patched  their  broken  neu  on  the  ehorr, 
and  the  women  who  tramped  with  their  creels  to  Edinburgh, 
heir  afterwards  to  he  brought  in  with  rare  fidelity  on  the  pares 
of  *  The  Antiquary.'  His  excellent  father,  the  elder  Fairfori, 
had  intended  the  boy  lo  succeed  him  in  his  business.  The 
lameness  suggested  sedentary  pursuits.  Scott,  who  was  sib- 
scijuetitly  to  entangle  himself  in  the  unhappy  Hallantyne  affairs, 
diudged  at  the  copying  ol  Vara-^wpmfoc  twopence  a  page;  Mkr 
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pay  was  of  importance,"  as  ho  had   ever  an  eye   to   tho  main 
i  c,  ud  moreover  it  rn.ibled  him  t*>  indulge  in  the  purc}saar< 
of  books.    He  might  have  been  less  pattern  had  he  been  always 
to  the  office.       Hut  in  ihoM  days  there  wat  do  little  of 
adventaro,  even  in  the  routine  of  apprenticeship  to  a  Writer  to 
the  Signet.      The  King's  writ  Only  ran    in  [lir  I  liirhlands,  when 
backed  up  by  a  show  of  military  form.     Scott  accompanied  * 
sergeant's  p«rty  through   the  passes  of  Perthshire,  which  must 
have   suggested   trie  teenm  when  Captain  Thornton  was  guided 
by  the  Dougal  creature  from  the  Clachan  of  Abcrfoil   into  the 
country*  of  Rob  Roy.    ''Twas  some  filty  years'  since  those  loebi 
■ad    1 1 i lie  bad  seen  tho  tribesman   itMUDJOg  dOWB  from   their 
#l«?n*  to  follow  i tier  atandan!    ol    the  Chevalier.      The  lad    made 
naintancc  with   Invcrhsle,  who   was  the  veritable  Baron  of 
Hi.tdnardim*.       A"  be  old  l.iin.1  w-»h  i-linjuriit  ol  the  reminiscences 
transmuted   into  the  gold  of  *  VVaverley,'  and   so  we  hare  the 
origin  of  the  first  of  the  novels,  which  lay  forgotten  and  neg- 
iocted  among;   fishing-tackle,  till   recovered   and   complete*!    by 
the    most    felicitous    of    accidents.       And    an    it    was,    that    (he 
most  sociable  of  men,  with  the  gift  ol  getting  at  the  best  of  hit 
<ornpanions  in  the  most  cursory  conversation,  went  ou  accumu- 
lating the  invaluable  material,  which,  sooner  or  loter,  was  to  be 
turned  to   his  purposes.     Before  ever  he  had   broken  ground  in 
in,  th«-  mniii.n  and  imagination  were  filled  to  overflowing. 
When  the  unHagging  facility  of  the  most  prolific  writer  of  the 
y  was  the  marvel  of  guests  at  Abbotsfoid,  who  alwnys  found 
im  at  their  dispoxnl,  K:ml  Mall  worked  out  the  pmhlcin  ol  the 
tual  maiiu.il  labour  statistically,  and  suggests  the  explanation. 
ut,    indeed,    Scott     when    questioned    OH     tht    subject,    was 
iiaffrctedly  ready  with  a  saiisfitctnrt  answer.       lie  wua  always 
oifcing  and   seldom    working.      When   strolling   through   his 
lantattons,  or  felling  trees  with  Tom  Purdic,  his  thoughts  were 
POO   far  astray  in  old-world  recollections.     His  scenes   would 
lape  themselves   in   the    brain,   like   the  plates  of  a   camera, 
y  for  reproduction,  (hough  th*  huuties  ol  (Iim  moment  would 
It4    irrssHStible   course  and    he   could    never    keep   to   n   pre 
nceired   plot.      Il   there  were  a  tangled   knot  he  would  mist 
untying  it  as   ho  lay  meditating   in  bed,  before  rising  of  a 
;ig.     '  I   had   many  a  grand  gallop   in   those  braes  when 
inking  ol  "  Ma  mi  ion,      be   remarked  to  Lockbart,  *  though  a 
any  trotting   p<mv  must  serve  ino   now.'     On  the  memorable 
rrn  cruise,  with  the  Commissioners  ol  Lights,  though  always 
most  animated  and  interested  of  the  party,  he  would  be 
the  deck  and    in  the  dusk,  in  moods  of  solemn   abstraction. 
his  friends   never  c.ireil   to  disturb.      For  (he  great  poet 
2   I    >  and 
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and  romancer  lived  ever  in  a  double  world,  at  once  the  most 
BfftOdCftl    Iftd    tin-   iiu)»t    inutgiiiHliii*    of    men        Thflfl    tvlirn   \m 
wild  seated  at  his  desk,  the  ideas  Ho  wed  spontaneously,  and  so 
swiftly    that,    as   John    Dalian  tyue     learned    when    writing   to 
■  In  '  i-.i'ii,  tin'  mind  was  of  ton  working  two  scattfl 
n  second  train  of  thought  was  anticipating  and  intermingling 
with    its    predecessor.      Creations    that    were    rather    int, 
iciuiiusccnoca  came  at  hi*  call,  stamping;  men  and    Ml 
indelibly  on  his  pages  with  the  touches  of  character  and  the 
turns  oi  speech  which   impress  us  irresistibly  with  their  truth 
and  vitality. 

As  he  said  himself,  in  the   letters   to  his  son,  he  had  lived 
Willi    all  ranks    in   society.       At    Abbotsford    lor    man*    years   hr 

kept  open  house  for  every  Englishman  or  foreigner  who  crossed 
the*  botMf  arid  came  iBOOmauuulfld  by  fame,  talent  or  rnnk.  In 
London  lie  was  lionized.  The  Regent  in  comultation  with 
(*iokri  nut  up  little  dinners  for  '  Walter*  at  Carlton  lliKise,  and 
among  the  coterie*  ol  statesmen,  judges  and  divines,  spec.rtl  H 
putties  wi-ii-  ii  -  .1  ii  l'«  « -  In  ->'■-■  ami  Im-iii  Uiiii,  so  that,  as  Lock  hart— ^ 
ohurvpc,  the  guest  of  the  day  seldom  saw  London  society  if 
its  easier  and  more  agreeable  aspects.  Scott  moved  in  the* 
unfamiliar  circles  as  an  nuiuted  »pei  utor  and  student  of  men 
but  he  was  scarcely  of  them.  His  sympathies  were  litth 
stmrd,  his  interest*  Iran  not  greatly  excited  by  the  stereotyped 
the  artificial  or  the  frivolous,  or  rv  (,  m  types  of  the  higbe 
order  which  did  not  lent!  themselves  to  the  pirturrsque.  II 
genially  ridicules  some  of  the  noble  strangers  he  entertains 

.mil   ulicii    wilting   of   tin-   descent  of    Mm     '   "litis  and  the   HhL- .. 

of  St.  Albans  with  their  suite  nnd  train  of  COPCb— i  he 
characlerislYidly  more  ink-tested  in  tlie  little  horsey  captain 
attendance,  whose  costume  has  the  cut  of  Newmarket  and  m 
can  talk  of  nothing  but  the  turf. 

He  owns  that  in  the  novel  of  'St.  Ronan's  Well,1  next  tn 
reluctant  alteration  of  the  i/jo/i/',  the-  ^mimI  shortcoming  was  tsV 
Uilure  in  depicting  the  fashionables  ol  the  Spa.      His  strengr^^f-h 
lay  in  representing  the  pictures!)"-  I  hrieticsj  of  the  lower  m  h      swt" 
of  his  countrymen,  the  respectable  class  in  which  he   had  lie- 
born  and  brought  up,  and  the   lawyers  nnd   landed   gcntu  w 
trsjrsj  his  familiar  companions;     Mi*  was  no  superficial  nbser 
tion:  he  showed   the   most  penetrating  insight  into  the  spri 
\iy    which   human   nature  is  actuated.     The  very  reverse  o 
cynic,  ho   was   as    searching   an    analyst   as   Haluc.     Take 
striking  example  given  by  himself  in  the  'Quaitnl . 
Writing   under    th«    veil    of    the   anonymous,    he   says,   " 
author's  knowledge  of  human   nature   ia  well   illustrate 
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Inst  glimpse  he  give*  us  of  ■□  early  acquaintance,  Jenny 
Dennison,'  Jenny  is  presented  at  the  coquettish  Scottish 
XMikrrffr,  hesitating  between  her  two  admirers,  the  gav  nrul 
seductive  Trooper  Tarn  of  the  Lilcguards,  and  Cuddic.  I  leadrigg, 
die  '  old-fmliioiird  Scotch  boor*  sly  ami  shrewd  in  hit  own 
concerns.'  Like  many  of  her  social  superior*,  she  chooses  the 
more  prudent  course  :  she  marries  for  money  and  bestows  her 
hand  on  the  stolid  ploughman  who  had  a  stake  in  the  soil  and 
a  foot  in  its  furrows.  Though  weighted  with  the  cares  of 
.housekeeping  and  maternity,  we  might  have  expected  that  the 
giddy  girl  grow  up  into  a  feather-brained  matron,  that  some- 
thing of  the  old  light-hearted  sentimentality  would  have  still 
■Utmif  and  that  in  a  delicate  case  of  sensational  surprise,  it 
wuuld  haver  limi  the  sober  (.'iidilii*  who  would  have  steadied 
his  helpmate.  We  know  how  she  acted  when  tin?  mysterious 
stranger  sought  a  night's  lodging  at  Fairy  Knowe.  Scott's 
position  has  been  assailed,  but  never  successfully.  To  our 
advantage,  he  explains  his  attitude.  '  Every  one  must  have 
observed  that  coquetry,  whether  in  high  or  low  life,  is  always 
founded  on  intense  selfishness,  which,  as  age  advances*  always 
shows  itself  in  its  true  colours,  and  vanity  gives  way  to  avarioa; 
and  with  perfect  truth  of  representation/  &c. 

Like  Shakespeare,  he  had  the  instinctive  power  ofintrllcctn.il 
creation,  and  where  the  studies  come  within  the  range  of  his 
immediate  observation,  they  are  truthful  beyond  denial  and 
almost  beyond  belief.  *  Jupiter*  Carl  vie,  Ramsay  of  Oehtertyre, 
Lord  Cock  burn  and  others  have  left  valuable  memorials  of  the 
men  and  manners  of  their  periods.  They  go  to  confirm  the 
exactness  of  Scott,  but  lie  has  given  life  and  lasting  colour  to  the 
pi  nirea.  We  have  t  lie  Parliament  House,  when  all  the  pleadings 
were  drawn  with  pen  and  ink,  when  the  aristocratic  bench  was 
a  close  corporation,  when  old  Lord  Bladderskate  scowled  on  the 
humbly  born  Alnn  Fairford,  who  bad  taken  over  the  brief  of  his 
prodigal  nephew,  and  when,  as  the  douce  Provost  of  Dumfries 
remarked  tu  Alan,  'The  bits  o*  rncssan  doggies  would  be  sair 
put  lo  the  wall,  if  more  of  the  muukle  tikes  were  brought  in 
bv  the  relaxation  of  oaths.'  VVV  sec  Pleydcll,  pronounced  In 
Dominie  Sampson  'a  man  of  great  erudition,  though  he  de- 
acerxleth  to  trifles  unbeseeming  thereof,' giving  himself  over  to 
high  jinks  in  the  foul-smelling  tavern,  but  declining  Manncring "a 
invitation  to  the  venison,  on  the  score  of  the  press  of  business, 
to  whi'-li  Km  sraj  scrupulously  attentive.  Plcvdell  tugged  at  the 
oar  through  the  week,  like  any  Algerian  galley-slave,  but  took  his 
revenge  in  the  coarse  revelry  of  a  Saturday  at  e'en,  ready  to  rise 
and   go  tu  chapel  on  Sunday  morning.     Wc  sec  i>\A  V%wVi»A, 
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well  to  pass  in  the  world,  in  spotless  broadcloth,  linen,  and 
ruffles,  punctual  to  a  minute  in  his  uiorniug  attendance  at  the 
court*,  vot  hand-in-glove,  in  a  patronixing  fashion  with  Pstct 
Drudgcit,  who  dived  into  4  the  Cimmerian  abysses  of  John's 
Coffee  House'  for  his  daily  meridian  at  the  hour  of 
There  are  the  highland  chiefs  of  an  extinct  generation,  before 
they  wen*  educated  at  Kron  or  Harrow  and  made  fashion iti  !e 
friends  at  tk*  I'.nglish  universities — Sir  James  Macdonald  of 
Slent  was  an  exception — when  if  hereditary  sheriffships  were 
supj>ressei.f,  and  they  had  no  longer  the  rights  of  pit  and  gallows, 
they  still  lorded  it  o»ei  kimuls  ami  cIhuiiikii,  with  putria 
autocracy  through  immemorial  custom.  There  were  the  raiids 
of  every  kind  and  degree,  from  the  sottish  Ualmawhapplc  and 
the  maundering  Ellnngowan  to  the  hook i  ah  Monkbarna — a  r*ia 
aoia — and  Jack  Mowbray  of  tit.  Konan*s,  who,  conscious  thai 
he  cut  a  better  figure  at  Lelth  racr-s  than  on  Newmarket  Heath, 
consoled  himself  by  telling  his  confidant  and  family  lawver 
that  better  dogs  wen?  bred  in  the  kitchen  than  the  parlour. 
The  lower  the  great  noveliit  descends  in  the  social  scah 
more  effectively  humorous  or  pathetic  nre  the  sketrbc*,  ami  fur 
very  obvious  reasoni.  The  live*  ol  peril,  privation,  or  endur- 
ance were  necessarily  more  simple,  natural,  and  earnest.  V\ . 
might  multiply  illustrations  nt  will,  and  it  is  scarcely  needfal 
to  cite  examples.  Is  there  anything  more  impressive  in  it* 
pages  of  fiction  than  the  passionate  grief  of  the  rugged  Saundert 
Mucklcbnckit  over  the  death  of  his  favourite  son  and  staunch 
comrade,  which  startled  even  the  termagant  good  wife  Lsstt 
silence  and  timid  observance  'i  Was  another  rugged  character 
ever  drawn  more  delicately  than  thnt  of  D.mdie  Dinmnnt,  who 
was  willing  to  try  conclusions  as  to  the  marches  with  broad- 
swords, if  his  counsellor  did  not  think  it  would  bo  against  the 
law,  but  who  was  loth  to  wrong  even  Jock  o'  Dawston  Cleuga, 
cauistcery  chicl  as  he  was,  by  taking  a  led  farm  over  bis 
head?  Or  could  a  lady  of  the  gentlest  birth  and  breeding 
have  surpassed  that  hesitating  delicacy  of  Ailic.  when  castisf 
about  how  she  might  repay  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  thi 
Burns  himself,  in  the  'Cotter's  Saturday  Night,'  never  sang 
the  praise  uf  n  happy  rural  homestead  more  sympatlieUcaHy, 
for  Scott's  prose  in  scenes  of  the  sort  really  runs  into  Ibe  deeper 
poetry.  The  rustic  tales  of  the  Kttrick  Shepherd,  though  Hnirg 
was  a  man  of  genius  and  peasant- born,  are  nowhere  in  com- 
parison, and  Gait,  whom  Scolt  praised,  with  all  hi*  *pawk« 
talent,  seems  but  Britannia  metal  when  we  contrast  him  wita 
the  refined  silver. 
Sot    the    least    uf    ike  no-vtttu'*  multifarious   gifts  was  aa 
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extraordinary  and  very  peculiar  mrmnry.  Prom  childhood 
onwards,  ir  VAI  MM  iuus  to  an  extreme  of  anything  tint  rook 
his  fancy  or  specially  interested  him.  Hogg  «»•  •  ipliiinin*; 
one  da/  taut  he  had  forgotten  a  poem  which  !ir  had  not 
scratched  down  with  the  '■dale  pencil  '  alter  his  habit-  'Take 
your    pen,  Jamie/  said   Scott;    '1   brlievr    1      .- D   repeat   it   ti> 

!ou/  And  although  he  had  only  heard  the  verses  once  and 
ong  before,  he  dictated  them  word  for  woid  to  the  composer. 
One  of  the  saddest  and  most  significant  signs  of  his  dnc.iv  was 
shown  as  he  was  driving  with  Lock  hart  from  Abbntsford  to 
Draralanrig,  when,  strange  to  «ay,  the  minstrel  of  kThi  Lay' 
seems  to  hare  seen  for  the  first  time  the  tombs  of  the  Douglases 
in  their  chapel  of  St.  Bride  —  melancholy  memorials  ")  the  race, 
of  which  he  remarks  in  *  The  Talcs  of  a  Grandfather/  that 
their  coronet  had  often  overshadowed  '.he  crown.  Then,  as 
•oni#  green  bill  or  ruined  keep  touched  the  bailiar  key  of  old 
associations,  he  would  liegin   to  croon  norm*  ■  isd  .<-].  Bad 

breaking  down  in  the  middle  of  a  stanza,  he  g»ve  it  up  with 
mittria  cotftfaiuii  in  his  eye.  We  have  said  the  memory  was  pecu- 
liar, for  it  refused  to  burden  itself  with  anything  uncongenial : 
tiic  dryness  of  futile  historical    detail    P/ookl  missed  as 

summarily  as  tome  dreary  law  plea,  and  the  store  of  recollec- 
tions was  a  selection  of  the  romantic  lie  bad  been  lending 
some  potvulnr  novels  of  the  day  on  one  of  his  posting  journeys 
to  London,  and  they  had  given  htm  pause.  '  I  nave  been 
teaching  those  fellows  to  rival  myself/  he  said,  If  not  in  so 
many  nords.  But  then  he  recollected  and  consoled  himself. 
After  bJIj  they  have  to  go  10  the  booksbeJTef  fbt  their  fact*  and 
laboriously  got  together  the  theatrical  properties  but  with  him 
the   flow    of   thought   is  spontaneous,   nnd   the   slope    is   ready 

In  the  journal,  which  unfortunately  he  OTllj  began  to  keep 
late  in  life,  as  in  the  nrticle  in  the  *  Quarterly/  we  get 
<tablc  lights  as  to  bis  manner  of  work,  wilh  proofs 
innumerable  of  the  depth  of  hi*  self-knowledge.  He  saw  the 
defects  he  felt  powerless  to  remedy.  The  bent  oi  his  inspired 
genius  was  irresistible,  and  he  wi«ely  did  not  attempt  to  control 
it.  ile  could  never  tic  himself  down  to  the  construction  of  a 
plot,  and  his  favourite  characters  would  carry  him  away  with 
them.  The  Kisingham  of  Kokeby,  the  eaterons  and  gip»ie*. 
the  men  of  ill-regulated  minds  and  irregular  habits  would 
si  ways  come  to  the  front ;  whereas  the  VV'ilfreds,  Woverleys, 
Lot  els,  and  other  highly  respectable  heroes  subsided  into 
something  like  lay-figures.  True,  his  genius,  like  Shakespeare's, 
was  essentially  dramatic,  whether  he  was  dealing  with  character 

or 
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nr  dashing  off  stage  effects.  Nothing,  to  our  mind,  and  not* 
withstanding  our   idolatry,  can   be  much  duller  than  the  voa'b 

of  Waverlcy  at  Waverley  Honour,  nor  can  w*  wonder  tha: 
I 'a  II. in  (mm-  shook  his  head  over    ibo   manuscript,  vrben  he  bad 

only  seen  pnrt  of  the  first  volume.      Criticizing  himself  in  his 

article,  Scott  ants: — 

«  Probability  and  perspicuity  of  narrative  arc  sacrificed  with  tie 
utmost  imliucreuce  to  the  deairc  of  producing  effect.  .  .  .  Again*! 
this  slovenly  Endiflbrsooa  w<s  bate  already  remonstrated,  «nd  w» 
again  d*s!ra  to  aottit  our  protest  .  .  -  There  may  bo  tomatbing  stf 

:'V«l.'i     ill     >.....",.  s.  1,   t.r    »■     haw     1 1  In  n  3.-1   1 1  111     With    all     ar.mli. 

which  amounts  even  to  affectation,  lie  ban  avoided  the  oommoa 
language  of  uarnitivo.  arul  thrown  Jii«  story  iw  inuch  aa  iMMtfciblo  isao 
u  dramatic  shape.  In  many  caste  thin  Lux  sddod  greatly  to  the 
c  fleet,  by  keeping  both  the  action  and  aolor*  continually  before 
llm  reader,  and  placing  hiiu  in  aoiuo  hh;hmim  in  tic  situation  of  lie: 
audience  at  a  theatre,  who  are  compelled  to  gather  the  meaning  of 
the  acono  from  what  tho  dramatii  pcrnonu  say  to  each  other,  and  doc 
from  any  explanation  addressed  immediately  to  tbcinsoWos.' 

He  was  dominated  by  that  intense  dramatic  instinct  wbiea 
made  him  admire  Jiuunm  Ilaillie  to  excess,  and  speak  with  thr 
until  honest  self-depreciation  of  the  deliente  immature  painting 
«l  Maria  Ldgeworth  and  Miss  Austrn  ;  nor  could  wr  Kim 
otherwise,  for  it  was  that  uncontrollable  instinct  which  sjavc 
bin  immortality.  It  was  that  dramatic  susceptibility  to  tU 
inspiration  of  impressions  wliich  covered  the  plains  of  Troy  with 
the  Grecian  hosts,  and  brought  down  the  gods  of  Olympus  from 
their  scats  in  the  spheres  to  sympathize  with  human  animosities, 
and  mingle  in  mortal  combats.  It  was  such  dramatic  concew* 
tion  which  enabled  Virgil  to  paint  with  a  toccfa  the  scenes  be 
had  never  seen,  as  when  he  depicts  the  splintered  peals  of  tke 
Caucasus  in  a  single  forcible  epithet.  It  was  such  dramatic 
power  that  carried  /Kncas  down  into  Hades,  and  made  Dante 
imagine  the  torments  in  the  descending  circles  of  Hell,  meting 
OHt  to  Guelph  and  fahihelliw*  appropriate  retribution.  It 
was  such  creative  di&matic  power,  in  fine,  as  Las  enriched  the 
liirr.'iture  of  England  with  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  with 
the  '  Paradise  Lost/ 

As  Scott  owned  that  his  heroes  were  tame,  conventional,  and 
ttnon-placc,  ho  confessed  that  his  maidens  were  insipid, 
r  gentle  Wilfred  was  a  more  ("mini:  mate  for  the  perrleis 
Matilda  than  the  fiery  Redmond.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  bow 
the  Master  of  llavenswood  should  have  sacrificed  his  prejudices, 
and  wrecked  his  career  for  love  of  a  colourless  Lucv  Ashtoa ; 
a  ml  it  seems  strange  that  the  prim  and  piudish  Miss  War  dour 

should 
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should  have  sent  Love!  into  lonely  lodging*  At  Kairport,  when 
war*  and  rumours  of  wars,  and  the  din  of  arms,  should  hare 
Hgad  thft  military  recluse  to  Activity.  We  »«|Wt  that  the 
explanation  of  that  must  be  sought  in  the  influence  exercised  on 
tlit-  finest  work  liv  the  writer's  own  sensations  and  personality. 
He  never  approaches  his  best,  psychologically,  save  when  he  is 
drawing  something  from  himself  and  his  own  experiences.  Like 
Lord  Bsron,  Scott  hid  a  child-love,  to  which  he  makes  casual 
rclerencc.  In  the  hot  ardour  of  youth  he  formed  «  nunantic 
attachment  to  the  young  lidy  who  was  to  snnrry  his  good  friend 
and  kindly  creditor,  bir  William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo.  There 
are  repeated  allusions  to  that  love-affair  in  ■  The  Antiquary/ 
when  the  picnic  to  the  ruins  of  St.  Kuth  comes  off,  in  the 
»er>  scenes  that  Scott  had  visiied  with  his  lady-love,  and  in  the 
moon  of  Monkbirns  over  the  stick  taken  to  sea  by  tho  phoca — 
1  I  cut  it  iu  the  classic  woods  of  Hawlbnrndcn,  when  I  did  not 
expect  to  remain  always  a  bachelor.*  At  often  happens,  these 
iond  old  memories  were  painfully  revived  in  the  novelist's 
decay.     There  are  melancholy  entries  in  the  journal  for  L&27. 

'I  went  in  make  A  visit,  tad  fairly  K)ftfiu«d  lojM-lf,  like  an  old 
fool,  with  recalling  old  BtOrlaj,  till  I  Vftf  tit  fir  nothing  but  *  holding 
tears  and  repeating  verses  for  tlio  whole  night.  The  very  grave 
give*  up  iu  dead,  and  tiino  rolls  hack  thirty  years  to  add  to  my 
peTptexitiea.  .  .  .  Yet  what  a  roiuancu  to  tell,  and  sold,  I  fear,  it 
will  one  day  be.' 

But  the  romance  hud  been  thrust  aside  for  those  thirty  years  by 
the  man  of  letters  and  indefatigable  nction.  Neither  in  court- 
ship nor  in  wedlock  had  he  ever  enjoyed  the  close  and  sacred 
communion  with  a  sympathetic  woman,  in  the  intimate  inter- 
change ol  the  thoughts  and  emotions.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  hasty  marriage  was  a  misfortune  and  a  mistake, 
both  for  himself  and  for  literature.  His  sorrow  for  his  wife's 
death  was  profound  and  sinrere.  But  the  connection  had  been 
one  of  habit,  made  happy  enough  by  prosperity  and  good 
temper  on  both  sides.  We  may  read  between  the  lines  in  the 
•Life*  and  in  the  Journal:  *  It  is  significant  that  the  diarist 
speaks  always  of  "Lady  Scott."  When  the  happy  old  home  in 
(jaatl*  Street  was  broken  up,  Scott  writes  rather  mournfully, 
that  the  dispersion  of  the  I  a  mi  liar  objects  he  felt  so  sadly,  seemed 
matter  of  jndiflerence  to  Lady  Scott.  He  adds,  somewhat  duul.i- 
lully,  that  be  was  glad  of  it.  And  we  have  a  glimpse  from  the 
outside,  when  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  admiring  Scott's  Jiujiertur- 
bability  to  flattery  when  all  the  world  was  running  after  him, 
remarks  that  though  Scott  escaped  scatheless  from  the  fame  that 
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was  focussed  upon  him,  it  was  like  to  set  toe  little  bit  of 
paper  betide  him  in  :i  hl.-r/e.  So  it  strike*  us  that  in  Ulaaffairrt 
de  arur  he  shows  the  shortcoming  be  rightly  attributed  to  his 
imitators.  They  were  got  Dp  as  matters  of  QMWsstj,  in  response 
IQ  the  demands  of  -  |   of  fiction.      He  seldom  rises  to  the 

reality  of  petition:  he  never  stoops  to  the  gnu -r  hi  I  trivialities  of 
ilirtation.  We  always  spy  the  beard  under  tho  mi* flier,  sad 
consequently  thry  leave  us  cnnl  and  unconcerned.  There  he  is 
surpassed  by  the  imaginative  genius  oi  Balzac,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  unsusceptible  of  love.  In  what  wc  should  be  sioa  n» 
call  the-  decline  ot  his  powers,  wc  note  a  remarkable  change. 
The  toil-worn  mnn,  oppressed  by  trouble,  hod  learned  to  raJet 
the  loving  attentions  of  a  devoted  daughter.  What  can  b» 
more  touching  than  the  attitude  of  Alice  Briilgenarth,  divided 
between  her  cavalier  lover  nod  the  fanatical  father  thai  tht 
idondt  except  the  other  Alice  of  Woodstock,  imagined  and 
created  when  troubles  had  Iwen  thickening  at  AbhoLsford,  who  a 
the  household  angel  ot  the  hot  and  impatient  old  knight,* 
toreli  tried  i)\  peyeeotidoc  and  s^vswsjty. 

We  have  spoken  ot  Scott's  resting  on  his  own  personality  si 
the  key  to  his  success,  and  it  was  clearly  his  point  of  departure 
;wni  tin-  . ,  him  .,;  bit«  item  of  work.  U  bo  ibiaef  ■•*'  ipnowltj 
in  the  portraying  of  those  witli  whom  he  was  must  ilutcly  coa- 
versant,  he  knew  himself  better  than  he  knew  anybody  else.  In 
Ida  suggestive  preface  to  *  The  Chronicle*  of  the  Cenougsfit,' 
he  says  :  — 

'Although  I  hove  doomed  1>  intoned  personages)  free  sabfoont  d 
dolinoation,  I  have  never  on  any  oocumuu  violated  the  respect  dot  fo 
private  life.  It  wan,  indeed,  impossible  that  tmil*  proper  to  ******* 
DOshlmBg  itiid  lIluuI,  with    whom   I  low*  hail   inter*-  •esots, 

should  not  liftvo  riaon  to  roy  pen.  lint  I  have  always  ntudiol  t*> 
gouciulii.o  tho  portraits,  so  that  they  should  still  aeoxu-  on  tko  wisl*. 
tho  productions  of  fsiicy.  though  possessing  some  reecanblaoe*  W 
rual  iTiflividuaU.' 

Tin'  proof  of  that  is  to  be  soon  in  his  resisting  such  in. 
subjects   for   ridicule   or   caricature  ax  the  self-complacent  Cos- 
stable,  swollen  with  prosperity,  and  exclaiming,  *  By  God,  I  •» 
almost  the  author  of  the  Waverley  novels!'  the  volatile  Mfl 
Ballantyne ;   Terry,  the  typical    actor,   as   painted    by    & 
fiuroarite  Crabbc;  and,  above  all,  the  Etiriek  Shepherd,  wsow 
foibles,  like  those  of  *  Jocund  Johnnie,*  Scott  treated  witfc  «■' 
ccssire  indulgence,  but  who  figures  with  most  ludicrous  eft* 
in  the  private  letters.     Hat   in  all  bis  sterling  and  heroii 
meters,   without  exception,   wc   sec  that   the  chivalry  asW  nV 
backbone   came  from  himself.      He  is  the  Constable  tie  U**> 
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kVclsb  bard,  sworn  fur  years  (u  revenge,  exclaims,  'This 
man's  nobility  is  too  much  for  my  purpose  ! '  He  is  the  noble  Do 
\cre,  the  exiled  Oxford,  whose  ripe  experience  communis  the 
reverence  of  the  venerable  (jindarnrnan,  and  whose  constancy  of 
soul  is  unshaken  before  the  inquisition  of  the  ruthless  ^  on 
Hajreribach  and  the  dark  tribunal  of  the  Vrhimjrricht.  It  is 
Soutt  himself,  in  short,  who  gives  tho  tone  to  each  manly  cha- 
racter thai  we  like  or  admire  in  thr  novels,  from  Magnus  Troil, 
with  the  lree  hospitality  which  sets  the  guests  of  all  nuiks  and 
<  <i;ii|itiou»  at  tbeii  case,  to  the  bookish  Htilujuaiy  with  the 
bibliographic  and  antiquarian  tastes  which  emulated  the  flair 
of  sSnuttic  Davie  or  provoked  the  sarcasm  of  an  Ivdie  Ochiltree. 
We  see  him  in  the  stutlent  Mannering,  come  home  from  Indian 
soldiering,  arranging  for  the  reception  of  the  Bishop's  library 
U  Wood  burn,  and  still  more  In  Drown  striding  over  the  moor*, 
and  readily  accepting:  the  frank  hotpitality  of  Charlie's- hope, 
where  he  was  to  be  entered  like  thfl  Peppers  and  the  Mustards 
to  thr  black  jrame,  the  brocks  and  tho  tods. 

Understanding  bis  methods  as  he  has  revealed  them  bimmll, 
it  is  interesting  to  turn  to  tome  of  the  novels  separately,  to 
shadow  out  the  originals  of  his  most  striking  characters,  and  u> 
mark  how  he  has  pressed  historical  incidents  and  local  tradition* 
into  his  service,  embellishing  the  facts  be  has  inextricably 
interwoven  with  fiction.  The  novice,  when  first  attempting 
romance,  begins  with  the  identity  with  which  he  was  most 
familiar,  and  embodied   his   own   youth  and   irregular  literary 

ining  in  that  of  las  first  hero; — 

Tho   youth   watt  permitted  in  n   great   measure   to  learn  as  he 

1,  what  he   pleased,  and    when  he  pleased.  .  .   .  His  power* 

toxifiion  wore  no  uncommonly  quick,  as  almost  to  resoublc 

and  tho  chief  care  of  bin  prcooptor  was  to  prevent  him,  as 

would  phrase  it,  from  uvur-rouuiug  his  game,  that  is, 

acquiring  his  knowledge  in  a   slight,  flimsy,  and  inadequate 


Though  it  ms;  I«t  iriuarkcd  that  Scott  was  his  own  preceptor 
sod  snide  when  following  the  inevitable  bent,  he  relaxed  from 
law  in  letters. 

The  instructor  had  of  tan  to  combat  another  propensity,  too  often 
united  with  brilliancy  of  fancy  and  vivacity  of  talent — that  indolence, 
namely,  of  disposition,  which  can  only  be  stirred  by  some  strong 
nsottro  of  gratiliiaiiMii,  and  which  renounces  study  as  soon  as 
ty  U  gratified.  ...  It  was  in  Tain  to  attempt  lixiug  Ufl 
on  critical  distinction*  of  philology,  u[mh  the  diftftrance. 

el 
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of  idiom,  Hi*1-  beauty  of  felicitous  exiircssiou  or  taa  artificial 
biinitions  of  ayutiu.' 

Su  Si -(ill  was  absolutely  careless  of  style  ;  lie  repeals  Limv'.l 
habitually  in  phrases  and  epithets;  wo  hare  none  of  Is* 
smoothly  balanced  periods  of  Gibbon  or  Robertson;  and  i:  is 
I  B»rra  that  the  scrupulous  Ballantyne,  in  revising  the  prcots, 
did  not  suggest  ul.vi«m\  emendations.  Nor  docs  he  pause  if 
COnitdef  bis  phraseology,  in  its  appropriateness  to  the  spcakfri. 
Si  I  '  tin-  brute  Bonthron/  for  example,  apottrophixc  the  captive 
heir  of  Scotland,  with  a  *  Poor  woodcock,  thou  art  sprtogrdV 
The  most  industrious  author  of  the  day  repeatedly  reproaches 
himself  with  indol0DC6|  and  so  fai  juilifir*.  tlir  roplOACfc  by 
confessing,  that  though  he  might  have  parodied  St.  Paul,  and 
exclaim,  *  Woe  unto  me  if  I  do  not  write  !  *  jet  he  would  gladly 
tarn  to  anything  rather  than  the  self-inflicted  task. 

'  Young  Waverley  drove  through  the  sea  of  books,  like  a  vessel 
u  iihout  a  pilot  or  a  rudder.'  Scott  has  used  the  tame  image 
with  reference  to  himself. 

(  Nothing,  perhapB,  increases  by  indulgence  tuuro  than  ■ 
habit,  of  reaiiiiig,  •«|ii'ciully  under  kih-Ii  oppm  rniulirh  <if 
it.  .  .  .  Wavorloy  had  read  and  stored  in  a  moraory  ■  ■(  m 
tenacity  much  curious,  though  ill-arraogod  aud  aiincclIaiM 
formation.  In  Kuglish  literature  ho  was  inaaUx  of  61 
and  Milton,  of  our  tmrliur  drama  tin  author*,  of  many  picti 
and  interesting  pHwmgcs  from  our  old  historical  chroniolsa, 
was  particularly  woll  acquainted  witli  Sponsor,  Drayton,  aud 
poets.  .  .  .  The  French  hal  afforded  lum  an  almost  cxhausUcss 
collection  of  inouioirs  scarcely  mora  faithful  than  rmnui--.  .  .  . 
Tho  splendid  pages  of  Froissart,  with  his  heart- stirring  and  n*> 
dazzling  descriptions  of  war  and  tournaments,  were  among  his  nam 
favourites/  &c. 

There  we  have  the  literntnre  Scott  devoured,  and  for  which  he 
ransacked  the  shelves  of  the  Advocate's  Library.     He  rcg«latei 
his   i railing   more  practically,  but   it  still  ran   in  the   fat' 
channels   when    he    was  editing    the   State    Papers    of 
and  writing  the  memorials  of  the  Somervilles,  when  ci: 
ing  with  Rose  as  to  the  ■  Sir  Tristrein/  collecting  the  neglected 
ballads  of  the  Scottish   minstrelsy,  and   storing  bis  mind 
material  for  the  brilliant  series  of  historical  romances.      Nothissr 
>  <   I  be  said  of  all  he  owed  to  the  influence  of  Sbakespear > 
Spenser.     The  scenes  of  chivalrous  warfare   in   play  and   deadly 
earnest  in  which  he  excelled — the  storming  of  Torquilstonc,  the 
gentle  passage  of  arms  at  Ashhy,  the  combat  A.  r&utranefi  ol  the 
wild  clansmen  on  loc  north  Inch  of  Perth,  arc  suggested  bv  the 
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hulling  pages  of  Froissart.     It   is  eo  Froissnrt,  Villehardouin, 

ad  mnnr  a  subsequent  chronicler,  tbat  we  tM   Indebted  for  nil 

bit  it  so  vividly  realistic  in  the  *  Talisman,'  •  Anne  of  (lpierstein.' 

rid  *  (jucntin  Dorward.'      The  grasp  of  tbat  tenacious  memory 

►n  the  older  dramatists  was  shown    in    t In-   readiness  with  which 

be  selected  passages  from   their  works  ns  suitable  headings  lor 

ills  cbnptn*.      Until   in   a   happy  day,  bis  'indolence     gut  tin- 

better  ol    hi  in,  and   when  a  reference  could  not  be  verified  alter 

uucb  futile  search,  he  said   to  his  amanuensis,  thai  lie  thought 

be  could  make  a  motto  for  himself.      And  thenceforward,  when 

1  lection  was  in  any  decree  restive,  he  would  dash  off  those 

ges   from   the   ■  OM    Fifty,"  which   outshine   the    brightest 

ems  of  the  enrly  playwrights. 

Tbat   ftUghl    personal    sketch     in    *  Waverley'    is   an   admir- 

ilr  prelude  to  die   novels.     Then  the  scene  changes  from  the 

at  Waverley  Honour  to  the  Highlands.     Scott  for  a  time 

gt*  bis  identity  with  the  wavering  Wiiscrlcy,  though  we  still 

B   tbc     |>*rkling  talk   at  the  Chevaliers  receptions  at 

lyrood,  and   in   the  young  Englishman's  sympathy  with  the 

Waled  tastes  of  Host-  in  hci  boudoir  at  Tully-Vcolan.     Tilt* 

vst  romance  of  his  temperament  asserts  itself,  and,  like  Hob 

y  with  hi*  foot  on   his  native   Lieut Ij,  when  he   goes   to   via.it 

nald  Bean  in  the  cavern,  ho   is  on   as  firm  ground  as  before. 

e  bare  remarked  on  the  artistic  ingenuity  with  which  lie  inter- 

t  and  disguised   the    legends   and    stories   associated   with 

itics.      In  the  first  of  his  novels,  with  treasures  as  yet  un- 

ched,  and   perhaps   with  the  difluleuce  of  the  swimmer  whi> 

itatcs  to  strike  out  from  the    shore,   bo  is  closer  and  more 

I    in    his    adaptations    than    in    miy   of   the    others.     The 

facts   in   Waverley,  narrated   by   the   most   skilful   of 

7.    although    at    second-hand,    went   far    to   command 

ocnenal    success.      All    the   skeleton    incidents   of  the 

i<- it    lia-1    Ikmi    taken   down   trom  tbc  lips  of  Stewart  of 

hyle,  who  had  been  out  in  both  nigs.    Stewart  was 

Baron   of  Brad  ward  inc.     Like  the  Baron,  when  his   house 

**s  garrisoned   by   the  English  soldiers,   he  had  coiled  up  his 

ig    legs  in  a  cave   in   an   adjacent   glen.      His  presence  was 

B   or    suspected    by    the    loyal   tenantry,   who   to    a    man 

d  to  betray   him.      His   henchman,  too,  like   Evan   Dhu, 

followed   ibe   chieftain    to  the  field,  ready  to  lay  down   Ml 

for  him  ;  and  when  Scott  saw  him,  as  Lock  hart  tells  us,  he 

the   grim    and   grizzled    old    Highlander    who  was  in  the 

ol   cutting  down  Colonel  Talbol  (Colonel  Wliitefoord)  at 

tipans— 'an  incident  to  which  loveniahylc  owed  his  life.* 

be   visited   Glamis    Castle   in    1792,   hu   had   seen    and 

d  raiues* 
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th*  original  of  the  valued  bear  of  TulU-Veolan,  *■ 

of  silver,  double-^ilt,  jnouldrd   int<»  ilia  stupe  of 
•  the  name  and  bran: i;.-   of   the    Llarli  iad 

aboot  us  Knglish  pint  of  wine.*  Craighall,  sort 
M  iW  Ratsmys,  connection*  ol  his  friend  Clerk,  with  blend- 
uac*  ssasa  the  arcbitectcre  of  Hruntsneld  and  KArcUtnn,  wn 
ta»  ociajtaaJ  of  toe  house  of  Tully- Vcolan.  The  situation,  witl 
lbs  rosaslssiod  11M  mansion  anil  The  terraced  p  Tuangior 

the  rarme.  with  the  brook  murmuring  nt  the  bottom,  is  iden- 
tical la  Mr.  Aberrmmby  of  Tullibody  he  was  indebted  fur 
tar  ocscripdou  of  tlic  visit  paid  by  Wavoley  to  i1m>  cavern  of  tbr 
sttffhlaad  freebooter    vbaTJ  tlfcf  venerable  -M    tmw  he  bail 

been  wetcocaed  with  much  courtesy  by  (he  cnteran,  dining  no 
cwUosm  cut  from  some  ol  his  own  cattle,  watch  acic  haiujtor 
froas  lae  rocky  roof.  The  free-handed  hospitality  of  Gleans- 
uauich  wa«  borrowed  from  Lovnt's  habits  of  bousekcepi 
D— frwt '  sod  in  (h*  Motif  chtflf  himself,  with  his  patri 
pride  of  chieftainship,  his  Frenchified  manners,  and  his  Critic 
toacbiaee*  on  slight  provocation,  we  recogiiire  tin*  jmlicy  of  tW 
tattifuing  Lovat,  with  the  traits  of  Scott's  personal  friend*. 
Stain  and  tlte  last  lord  of  Glengarry. 

In  'U  iv.rler'  he  had  pone  to  the  north  of  the  bounilan 
of  the  High  lands,  anil  followed  the  clans  southward  on  Use 
anarch   to    Derbr,       In    ,GtTJ    \l in  he    take*    op   tbr 

tale  of  national  manners  whom  the  former  story  had  kit 
otT,  aad  transfers  the  scene  to  the  Borders,  where  the  smuggbn 
of  Galloway  were  the  •occasion  of  the  wild  heroes  ol  Ua- 
ridiag?  ballads;  and  in  Dinmont  we  hare  the  veritable 
tWaceodaat  of  the  mosstrooping  Armstrongs  of  LiddesuVdr, 
who  MaaTltiiit  at  the  commons  of  thair  chief  of  Mangettea, 
to  follow  Use  war-signal  of  the  smouldering  peat.  Mannerist; 
himself  has,  besides  his  literary  tastes  much  of  Scott,  lie 
oVtentlrd  YVandburn  against  Dirk  llattcraick's  gang ;  sod 
a  report  spread  up  the  writer  that  Attbotsford  ha) 
nred  aad   sacked    by    the  Socialist  weavers,  one  of  to? 

hitttaea  anxiously  enquired    what    had    happened   to  the 
SbctirX.     VVben  told  there  had   been  no  bloodshed,  be  was  re- 
asoared  at  once.       I  Tail    beS  lerioTbeen  there,  he  renin 
weald  hare  bad  to  reckon  up  the  killed  and  the  wounded. 

Maaaoring  is  a  man  of  austere  reserve,  which  in  his  case  u 
exaggerated  into  pride,  rather  apparent  than  real ;  be  it  s 
learned  stodent  of  somewhat  Cap  i<  ions  tastes;  he  is  curious  in 
those  aopematural  studies  which  suggested  Galeotti  and  Alsw 
of  *  kmilworth* ;  and  lie  is  attracted  to  Dominie  Satnjison,  nut 
*miI>  by  his  gift  of  taciturnity,  bat  by  the  unarranged  and  in- 
digested 
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digested  reading  which,  nevertheless,  Dikes  the  Dominie  a 
iimiy  of  reference.  I  ft  v  the  way,  just  as  Dickrua  with  hi* 
HnroM  SkUBpota  lor  Leigh  Hunt,  to  borrow  tUe  words  ol 
l lie  Duke  uf  York  at  the  dimici  at  Cfiiliou  I  louse  when  llu* 
Regent  drank  to  Scott  m  the  author  of  the  Waverley  novels, 
1  Walter  '  'sailed  rather  near  the  wind  '  in  drawing  the  Dominie. 
He  was  iifttuiiilK  identified  with  Dominie  Thompson,  long 
hi)  honoured  inmate  of  Abbotsford  as  tutor  to  the  children. 
Thompson,  like  Sampson,  wit  a  *»iickit  minister.'  He  had  the 
•Ante  stalwart  form — 4it  might  have  madr-  him  a  Lifeguards* 
man*;  the  same  ungainly  gait,  lor  he  was  lame;  and  he  had 
not  a  lew  Ol  Sampson's  eccentricities.  But  Scott,  in  Dandie 
Dinmont'i  phrase,  like  Jock  of  Dswstoa  Cleoffb,  'contii 
that,'  and  wc  are  bound  to  accept  the  denial.  Thompson,  con- 
tinually under  Scott's  eve,  must  have  been  impressed  on  the 
retina  more  forcibly  than  he  had  imagined,  liut  the  Don 
is  undoubtedly  compounded  of  Lancelot  Whale,  the  wUinisical 
humorist,  who  instructed  SeotVl  boyhood  M  Kelto,  and  ol 
Mitchell,  the  kindly  but  pragmatical  tutor,  whusr  mMDOfitU 
of  his  pupil  are  the  more  delightlul  from  llieir  being  so  absolutely 
destitute  *>i  humour.  The  Rev,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  sorely  grieved 
and  scandalized  when  the  clever  Master  Walter,  of  (leorrjr 
Square,  betook  himself  to  the  unbeseeming  trifles  which  made 
him  famous,  Din  mom  bad  hern  popuUrh  Identified  with  the 
Jamie  Davidson  who  carried  the  name  of  Dandie  to  the  grave, 
There  again,  Scott  avers  that  the  public  were  mistaken  :  for 
the  only  trait  actually  associating  Dandie  with  Davidson,  was 
the  odd  fancy  of  naming  all  the  brood  of  terriers  Mustard*  and 
Peppers.  Mr.  Miorlreed,  Scott's  companion  in  the  Liddesdale 
excursions,  declared  that  Willie  ESlllOl  of  Milium  had  sat 
for  what  I.ockhart  calls  *  that  inimitable  portrait/  But  Lock- 
asrt  himself  believed  that  the  moat  telling  and  touching 
statures  of  both  Dandie  and  Ailie  were  taken  ;'i..m  Scott's 
observation,  year  after  year,  of  the  happy  household  of  4  his 
dear  friend,  William  Laidlaw,  among  the  braes  of  Yarrow.' 
Davidson  himself,  when  he  subsequently  made  the  master's 
acquaintance,  modestly  remarked  that  '  he  b  lives  it's  only  the 
dougs  that  is  in  the  buik  and  no  hi  nisei.'  Madge  (lordon,  an 
tinfe D  irkshire  gipsy  of  gigantic  stature,  was  certainly 

the  prototype  ot  Meg  Menilic*.  The  story  of  Scott's  grand- 
father falling  among  the  gipsies  when  riding  home  from  market 
with  S  pocketful  of  money,  suggested  Meg's  dealings  with 
Dinmont  sod  Hertrarn,  and  the  relations  of  the  tribe  with  the 
family  >i  Ellaogowan.  It  w:is  on  the  ride  with  Skene  to 
Muffin  ami  the  Grev  Mare's  Tail  that  thev  csme  across  *  Tod 

Willie,' 
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Willie/ introduced  in  the  novel  as  'Tod  Gabbie/  *  He  was 
OM  Of  thOW  Itinerant*  who  gain  a  subsistence  among  the  nsooe» 
land  farmers  by  relieving  them  of  loses,  polecats,  and  the  like 
depredators — ;i  half-witted,  stuttering,  and  inosl  original 
creature.'  It  was  on  that  same  visit  to  Ashcsticl  thnt  Skene 
recti rtl i  the  otter-hunt,  when  he  could  *  never  forget  the  delight 
with  which  Scott  observed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  high-spirited 
yeomen,1  and  the  'burning  of  the  water  ' — the  spearing  tbl 
snlrnon  by  torchlight.  'Jabexand  McGuflbg/  bv-tue-bye,  were 
both  local  namca,  the  latter  having  been  obviously  suggested  by 
that  of  a  witness,  who  had  figured  in  a  contemporary  trial  at 
circuit. 

*  The  Antiquary/  following  *(iuv  Mannrring,*  anil  bringing 
us  down  to  threatened  incursions  from  revolutionized  France, 
was  thi!  third  in  sequence  of  a  triad.  The  studies  for 
Jonathan  Old  buck,  as  we  have  said,  had  gone  buck  to  earl? 
childhood.  Scott  writes  of  George  Constable  of  Prestnnpaus. 
who  had  introduced  him  to  Shakespeare,  'He  had  man 
those  pcculiarites  of  temper  which  1  afterwards  tried  i 
in  Oldbuck.'  The  resemblance  was  so  close  that  it  arai 
detected  .mm"  mlclv  I'v  n  common  friend  and  shrewd  critic, 
although  Scott  protests  that  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  hsviuc 
copied  the  manners  of  his  old  acquaintance,  who  moreover  had 
iir\«-r  any  repugnance  to  'womankind.'  And  theft  can  be  no 
doubt  that  sundry  other  characters  went  to  make  op  the  cross- 
grained  and  kiiid-heuiled  bibliomaniac.  Notably  Sir  John 
Clerk,  father  of  the  novelist's  most  intimate  crony,  and  Kamsar 
of  Ochtertvre,  to  whom  he  repeatedly  refers.  Of  course,  whst 
chiefly  animated  the  wonderful  personation  was  the  sympa- 
thetic personality  of  Scott  liimarli",  who  when  making  out  the 
catalogue  of  the  collection  at  Abbotsford,  headed  too  manu- 
script, ■  Kcliquizr  Trotcoainrifc,  or  the  gabions  of  the 
Jonathan  Oldbuck,  Ksq."  The  correspondence  with  Ellii 
about  the  Catrail  and  other  Roman  remains  reminds  ua  of 
Mookbant't  disquisition  on  the  Unman  temporary  and  per- 
manent encampments.  Kdic  Ochiltree  was  as  gradually  built  up 
aud  ns  promiscuously  compounded.  He  has  his  origin  in  In 
dramatic  reminiscence  of  the  father  of  a  fellow-student  at 
Edinburgh,  when  one  day  'Scott's  eye  was  arrested  I 
singularly  vcnernble  Bluegown.'  The  reminiscence  took  more 
definite  form  and  substance  when  he  had  made  the  acquaint- 
unce  of  Andrew  Gernmell,  a  wandering  mendicant  well  known 
on  the  borders.  *  with  a  remarkably   fine    figure  and 

ing,'   and   a  bh'ingly  sarcastic  humour.      Ldie  perpctcate<l 
besides  the  blunt  familiarity  of  the  family  fool,  who  like  Davie 

iatley 
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bo  privileged  jester  of  l^eopold  of  Austria,  traded 
(in  Imperfect  wits  at  his  bodily  peril.  Scott  mentions  one  of 
the  freCenutj  who  used  to  spice  a  game  at  cards  with  small  - 
talk,  the  master  sitting  within  and  the  jester  without  the 
window. 

In  17Vi  whrn  he  visited  Forfarshire  and  slept  at  Oleonli, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  convivial  lairds  commemorated  in 
I  ;iMr'»  memoirs,  the  successors  of  the  Daluinwhapplcs  and 
Kill.nicur*iu  j  and  he  bad  opportunities  of  contrasting  the 
Mucklcbackits  with  the  fishermen  of  the  Forth.  Ai  <iUmi» 
lie  lav  Lb  the  I'mumcd  clmmU'r,  where  he  experienced  all  those 
eerie  sensations  he  has  attributed  to  Lovel  in  the  green  room  at 
MonkbaTn'a.  As  for  the  brilliant  deeoriptloil  ol  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  false  rumour  ej  a  1-rcnch  descent  at  Fairport, 
it  is  almost  literally  reproduced  from  the  scene  which  to 
<lv  impressed  him,  when  the  beacon-fires  blazed  lor  the 
last  lime  ihiough  the   ;  ml,  hii>)   the  w-onmnry  rode  hard 

I  rum   Jar  and   near  to  be   in   readiness  to  receive  the  detested 
cueuiy    who    would     have     made    brandy    and    tea    impossible 
luxuries,  bad   it   not    been   for    the   kindly    interposition   of  the 
trader*,      In   'The  Antiquary/  too,   thru-   is  n   K-markablc 
illustration   of  the  impressive  utterances  which   were  stored   in 
•17,   to    be    used    in   due   season   with   striking   cfiVet. 
Ochiltree  tries  bis  hand  at  comforting  Love  I,  when  guiding 
the  unhappy  duellist  to  concealment  in   the  ruins  of  St.  Kutli. 
•  There  was  as  mnch  promise/  he  says,  *  between  the  twa  hoxrdt 
«>1   the  Testament  as  wad  save  the  warst  ol  us.1     As  he  tells  us 
II.  Scotl    bad   beard  the  \n\    words  many  years  lwl.nr. 
ipa  of  the  venerable  beggarman  on  the  Borders. 
In    'The   Tales   ot  my    Landlord/   he   went    back    from    the 
Mir    pt<-M'n!    to    the    jiii'ii*    remote    pant,    and    'Old 
IfoffeJlt}  '  i»  the  first  of  the   purely  historical    novels;    perhaps 
the   most    brilliant   with   the   exception   of  *  Ivanhoe,*     For   he 
stall   paints  for   us  pictures   of  Scotland,  afl  vividly   pirscut   to 
his   fancy  as  those   that    had    passed    before    his  eyes  or  been 
coojared  up  in  animated  conversation.     The  telling,  but  rather 
Ur-feirhi-d   title  was  suggested   by  the  scene  he  had   witnessed 
himself  in  the  churchyard  of  Dunottar,  when  he  came  upon  the 
•  enthtiM.'iii   engaged   ovn    1  he  graves  of  the  martyrs 
%liO  had  pi  rished   miserably  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Castle,  the 
sport  and  mockery  ol   ilie  brutal  garrison  who  stinted  tbeir  food 
and  refused  them  water.     The  impression  on  Scott'e  mind  was 
uid   euiluriiij;;   it   had   been  refreshed  by  the  letters  of 
1  from  Galloway,  and  with  all   his  exaggerated   admiration 
id   his  detestation  of   what  may  be  called  the 
186       iVe.  S7'J  i   B  Hebraic 
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Hebraic  Calvinism  of  'the  wild  Weatland  VVhkn,'  Hi  svmpntby 
with  the  «n fieri n ip  of  the  persecuted  hill  lolk  if  unfeigned. 
Whrn  he  wrote,  the  fierce  OOCIoaiaoticoJ  conflict  between 
ModeWtf  >0d  'highflyer*'  were  still  raging:  he  had  pleadnd  is 
<  OtDool  foi  compromised  ministers  in  the  Assembl/,  and  be  hud 
no  flifticulu  in  finding  unconscious  models  to  sic  for  bis 
pottnitl  of  the  Poundtcxts  and  Macbrinra.  VVc  have  Mil 
reminiscences  of  the  venerable  Hntsidl  of  Yntrnsr  nnd  other 
books  of  the  kind;  and  we  dure  to  amy  that  (fanf*  w.-ir  few  oJ 
Si<»n\  cleric*!  neighbours  who  would  not  have  accepted  thr 
indulgence    with    tlir    \{vy,    Peter,   and    gladly    withdrawn    with 

Mm  Iron  tbo  rtrifo  ol  the  onion  to  the  poaca  and  trclnauwi  «f 

the  manse,  with  the  pipe,  the  nte-pot  and  the  (olio  nf  divi 
In  thi'  miserly  Miltiwond  wl-  have  no  unnatural  exaggeration  ol 
Scotch  parsimony  and  cnution,  fostered  in  retirement  nnd 
carried  to  excess;  such  neighbours  as  'Laird  Nippy'  witfc 
whom  Scott  was  in  constant  intercourse,  muat  msulfljr  butt 
i  K—tod  the  salient  traits.  'The  Black  Dwarf,'  from  ibe 
strictly  critical  point  ol  view,  lia«  no  preteiuioiH  to  viral  iti 
iitiiiicli : 1 1 1 •    precursor.      Hut    its    cxtravftgnncva   or   amtiuirnu! 

rCnH  are  more  than  redeemed  In  tli.  inimitably  rivi 
rcnlisin  of  the  men  and  manners  of  the  bordeT.  The  occupation 
of  thr  iii^tit-iiiliuL'  Willies  of  Wi-silmm  Plai  bad  pNIO,  bit 
little  else  had  changed  since  Scott  was  '  making  liimtw  ! 
Liddesihite  under  Sliortrred's  guidance.  The  Hobbie  Kllinc* 
ftlld  Simon*  of  Hackhurn  still  lUl«ivod  in  tin-  Dsmdii*  DinmosM 
,uu\  his  pattoral  dependants  who  swore  nllegtnftoa  lo  •  our  good 
master  of  Charlies- tio|H* ' ;  like  Peter  Peebles,  when  it 
to  an  oath,  it  was  a  nun  plea  with  tbODI  :  stout  Presbyterian* 
as  they  were,  they  VON  willing  to  swear  anything  in  reason  for 
the  sake  of  the  land.  Each  Iragfl  •  at  ol  talk  is  rich  in  local 
colour,  from  thr  preliminary  explanation  of  ibfl  bill  nsflHOr  arul 
his  follower  as  to  the  (HfiefOAOAf  between  the  lang  and  llir 
ihoH  iboep  The  eptandc  of  Kllint's  greybooodl  pulling  doan 
the  pet  goat  of  the  Solitary,  was  simply  the  relation  ol  «  similar 
incident,  when  Scott  and  Skene  were  'exploring  tbe?  wnndrr*  ol 
MotTatdsle.*  But  there  i*  0B0  lingo!  U  poilrl  "i  p**rcorinlitr  in 
lOVOI|  which,  owing  to  the  authors  habitual  nnd  nianli 
self-control,  might  hare  escaped  the  majority  ol  readers  bad  it 
HOI  been  indicated  by  Lock  hart.  6eott'a  I  nm  *•***•  must  bare 
been  a  severe  trial  to  a  man  of  his  active  habits,  though,  wnlike 
Bymu,  he  never  gave  way  («•  COOrbid  susceptibility.  Lock  ban 
observes  that — 

'the  tale  derives  a  singular  interest  from  its  delineation  of  tho  dark 
feelings  so  often  connected  with  physios!  deformity  ;  feebage  whicii 

appenr 
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appear  to  h*v«  ititTuwd  thoir  sbuoW  MW  the  wholo  gvma*  of  Byron, 
—»iid  nliwh,  but  fur  tin*  single  picture,  *t  should  hardly  bavu 
coooaivod  evor  to  havo  pmwrd  through  Scott'n  happier  mind.' 

As  foe  toe  bodily  presentation  of  the  niisanthiiipic  Dwarf,  Scott 
was  indebted  for  it  to  a  passing  interview  in  Tweeddale,  witn  ■ 
certain  David  Kilobit:,  wb"  bail  been  a  Crlppl*  Ikoo  his  birth. 

A*  is  well  known,  the  main  incident  of  *  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian* is  strictly  founded  on  fact.  A  Galloway  Jcanic  Deans, 
:i  i\  ing  refused  in  t\$k  her  soul  to  tare  a  liftoff  by  perjiiry,  itindt* 
the  pilgrimage  to  London,  to  solicit  and  obtain  her  pardon. 
Jtanle  had  bei  first  home  »t  St.  Leonards,  where  Sunt  hid  gone 
to  dine  with  tin-  old  BloogOWD,  It  Laird  Nippie  |  Mr,  LsWUaW) 
diil  nut  actually  sit  for  Miluuood,  '  the  dry,  demure.  and  taci- 
turn Pntbvicruo'  wm  assuredly  the  original  of  douce  David 
Deans.     Perhaps  (be  meetiogi  bi  moonlight  .it  Matcha*9*  Cairn 

or*  the  mott  dramatic  incidents  in  the  BoVOL  They  impress  us, 
!ikr   ili st   «<ii  ijiuic   in   the  supernatural — 'Wandering 

rVillfcVfl  Tale.'  May  we  not  lie  indebted  for  thern  to  the  noc- 
turnal  walk,    which   Scott   recalled   in  the   gossiping  talk  with 

Me  her,   reported    hi      Mian   fiirihirigh nn  '■ 

'  At.  I  renicEulii  r  we  unco  dined  together,  and  s&t  so  lato  thst  wfa  >» 
wecame  away,  the  night  and  day  wero  ao  ucurly  balanced,  that  wb 
nssolved  to  walk  abottt  till  tunrfM  Tlw  EDOOB  wan  not  down,  how- 
cT»r,  aot  we  look  advatitaaa  of  bar  litdyHliip's  Jauloru,  and  tJuubod 
lO  llv    top  "1    sill  ur'a  Scat.' 

Dumbtrdxkc's  immortal  scrap  of  dying  advice  to  his  son — '  Be 
mg   111   :i   in  i   :   it  will   he  growing,  Jock,  while  von* re 
sleeping* — is   thoroughly    in   the  spirit  oj   the    man  who  scan- 
da1i«i*il    hi*  neighbour*,    by    giving    up   t"    young    plantatimn 
■  I  corn-land,  a»  the  Aottauary  exchanged  vi th  Jo  tonic 
Howie  lor  so  much  barren  hill.    The  noblest  figure  in  the  novel 
is  fbt  I>'d.<    <><    \'l''  I.     Lock hart  qnotei  tbi  higfa  praiae  be- 
stottrd    on    it    by     0    writ*!     whom     for    some    reason    he.    le/ne* 
ani>nun<iui.    '  You  have  drawn  it  to  the  very  life,*  is  the  VerdiOfl 
of  our  nlin  declare*  himself  almost  ;i»  u"*"'  n  judge  as  if  hr  had 
*od  livrd  with  th«  Duke.      Faithful  to  the  historical  reality 
Oil's  Argyll  Biay  be,  we  •  annot  help  fancying  that  the  lofty 
tism,    the    nurdy    independence   towards    the    (treat,    iho 
kindly  condescension   t<«   the   humble,   were   all   borrowed   from 
Snstt's   dear    friend   and   '|  patron*   of  Hueeleurh,    on 

whose  death  with  the  loss  to  the  country  he  pronounced  so  feeling 
an  elegy. 

I  be  tragetlv  of  *  The   Hride  of  Lammcrmuir'   was   likewise 
•skrn  frOJB  a  Galloway  romance,    Lucy  Ashtnn  was  the  daughter 

US  of 
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of  tin*  fintt  Liifil  Stair;  she  hud  plighted  lirr  troth  to  thr  youn/ 
Lord  Ruthcrfnrd,  but  her  parents  insisted  on  her  marriage  with 
Dunbar  of  Baldooii,  u  substantial  laird  like  DncktaMTa  Ruther- 
ford, Like  Kuvenswood,  imistcd  on  a  parting  interview,  ltcimc 
off  in  the  present*  of  Janet  Dalryniplc's  parents  ;  but,  as  Lcr 
overbearing  mother  knew,  the  girl's  spirit  had  been  crashed, 
and  she  returned  to  bcr  lover  the  half  of  the  coin  they  had  broken 
hv  way  of  seal  to  a  solemn  eng*ge,,UM,r  The  only  difference 
is  in  the  dewutnent  of  the  drama,  >"  the  doubt  whether  ihe 
bridegroom  whs  stabbed  in  tlir  nuptial  chamber  In  the  bride  or 
the  n)ftCt«d  lover.  For  tuP  idea  of  Celt  '  BaJdentOJM  he  wei 
indebted  to  thr  htUDOTOUl  stories  of  Lord  KsddingtOO,  -ii» 
admirable  raconteur  ;  but  be  conlessed  that  he  might  have  rua 
[MO  iiiicalure  uud  'sprinkled  ton  mmli  MlMM  over  tbr 
chicken.'  The  state  with  which  the  Marquis  of  A.  (Athol)  wai 
received,  at  the  meeting  with  bis  kinsman,  the  Master,  io  the 
change-house  of  the  Tod'a  Holt,  records  Scott's  own  encounter 
with  the  Marquis  of  Abcrenrn  between  Lnngtown  and  Carlisle  :— 

1  The  Marquis"  major-domo  and  oook  had  arrived  there,  at  ao 
early  hour  iu  the  morning,  and  everything  wu*  urr&ngcd  for  hU 
reception  in  the  paltry  little  public  house,  as  nearly  aa  poatsibl*  in 
the  ntvlo  usual  in  2na  own  lordly  BftllfltO&aV 

It  was  *  perhaps  the  last  relic  of  a  style  of  manners  no* 
passed  away.1  There  are  few  more  delightful  personages  in  the 
novels  than  Major  Dugald  Dalgetty.  The  drawing  of  the 
soldier  of  fortune,  equally  ready  to  take  service  under  the 
colours  of  Dutchman  or  Turk,  but  punctilious  to  life  or  death 
on  points  of  military  honour,  is  simply  perfect.  And  perhaps 
DOthl ng  illustrates  rnorr  forcibly  what  wi*  LaV«  saJd  <i1  S 
memory  and  methods  than  the  fact  that  the  original  of  the 
immortal  Kittuieisier  was  an  acquaintance  of  bis  childhood. 
We  read  in  the  fragment  of  autobiography     •(  . 

1  The  old  military  votoran,  Dalgotty  by  namo,  who  bed  pitched  bis 
tent  iu  that  little  village  (ProsUmpau*  i,  i\Xu-.t  all  hi*  csunfeufna, 
subsisting  upon  an  unaigu'a  hnlf-jmy.  though  called  by  courtaay  a 
captain.  Ax  thin  oM  guntlemuxi,  who  had  boun  in  all  the  Gorman 
wars,  found  very  few  t»  hoton  to  his  tahn  of  military  feats,  be  formed 
a  sort  of  alliance  Willi    DM,  mid   I  usud   invariably  to  attend   him  for 

the  pleasure  of  hearing  Qiom  OOCVBludostloaA.' 

Lock  buxt  directs  attention   to   *  The  Abbot*  as   illuuiatiag  a 
noteworthy  trait   in   the  author's  character.     *  Scott   never  con- 
sidered  any  amount  of   literary   distinction  as   entitled   to    be 
spoken    of   in    the   same    breath    with    master*     in    tbf   I 
departments  of  practical   life — least  of  ail,  with   the  glow  of  a 
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first-rate   rapuin.*       He   adds    in    n    note:    "I    think    it    very 
probable  that  Scott  bad  bis  own  first  interview  with  the  Duke 

of  Wellington  in   his  mind  when   he  described  the  introduction 
of  Roland  Gmcime  to  the  Repent  Murray.' 

'  Such  whn  the  personage  before  whom  Roland  Graham  now  pre- 
tented  himself  with  a  fooling  of  breathless  awe.  .  .  .  He  wm,  from 
education  and  uuture,  much  more  easily  controlled  by  tbu  moral 
superiority  arising  from  tbe  elovatvd  talents  and  renown  of  those 
with  whom  hn  convoked,  than  by  pretensions  founded  only  on  rank 
or  external  anew.  .  .  .  Ho  foil  overawed  in  the  presence  of  tho 
eminent  soldier  and  statesman,  the  wioldcr  of  a  nation's  power  and 
the  leader  of  her  armioa.1 

As  the  plot  of  'The  Pirate'  was  suggested  by  the  love-affair 
of  the  ara-rovrr  Gosy  with  n  jonng  lady  of  the  Shetland*,  so  the 
^oundwi.-rk  ol  all  the  details  is  anticipated  in  the  Diary  of  the 
iioiiin'iii  ends*!  add  ui  those  to  whom  the  pages  of  that  Di.ni 
were  submitted,  the  authorship  of  the  novels  could  have  been 
no  mystery.  The  Diary  tells  us  all  about  the  bnif-ntbing 
and    tb«  pkintto-rruivet ;   the  sword-dancers  from  Papa;    the 

iHlaljtugtit    mi    '.In:    i-mii.iMil    vthulri  ;tud    ihr    [ioUms    proceedings 

ol  the  Greenland  sailors  who  turned  peaceable  Lerwick  into  a 
p 'i:i(lcirioiiiuiii.  Often  the  language  and  the  anecdotca  of  the 
DUry  are  almost  literally  reproduced,  as  when  rioters  were 
brought  op  before  the  sheriff,  not  only  unabashed  but  grossly 
int.  \<irna,  when  treating  Minna  for  the  lovesick  nftaa, 
employed  the  familiar  charms  and  spells,  and  the  cruel 
luperilitimi  Mill  pasted  current  on  these  stnrni-b'MTrri  vlnur* 
■hies)  warned  Mordaunt  against  his  folly  in  snatching  Cleve- 
land from  the  surf.  The  IJdaltcr,  as  we  have  remarked,  with 
bis  open  hospitality,  Ins  generosity  to  the  sea-going  fishers 
—bestowed  nevertheless  in  such  »  discreet  fashion  as  recalls 
Scott's  letter  to  Laidlaw  as  to  helping  tbe  Abbotsford  crofters 
through  a  bard  winter — and  even  with  the  rudeness  of  his 
astir*  tact,  and  his  domineering  conversational  atcendencv,  is  a 
bluff  Scandinavian  variation  of  the  Master  of  Abbotsford,  mbt 
governed  the  company  by  lupTCtntcy  of  genius  with  the 
undisputed  authority  of  'Clorioui  John*  at  the  Wits'  Coffee 
House,  and,  when  compelled  on  occasion  to  keep  tlie  peace, 
eaajd  give  a  beautiful  leader  of  fashion  a  lesson  in  good 
manners.  Triptolemas  Vrllowley  was  n  pinugliuian  on  the  tarm 
HI,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  worried  well-nitrli  001 
of  his  lilt-  b)  the  iaipracticttble  conservatism  of  his  intractable 
•  He  coinplsins  that  the  islanders  work  as  if  a  spade  or 
ed    their  fingers,'   ifcc      At  Kirkwall  Scott  bad  visited 

the 
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the  old  recluse  who  waa  m  Miniated  tafia  the  poetical  Norn*  erf 
the  Fitfal  llnd — pcirr  Jeffrey  aim!  Sidney  Smith,  wbo  objeOed 
tbftt  Norn*  was  only  a  fantastic  iweital  of  M^c  Mrrnlnt 
firasie  Miller  inhabited  a  cabin  on  tbr  heights,  looting  fas 
abroad  as  from  the  Fitful  Head  over  Isnd  aod  ocean,  gaissssf  • 

Csrious  subsistence  by  selling  winds  to  credulous  sailors 
ie  might  hare  seemed  an  unpromising  subject  from  ■  bich  w 
extract  materials  for  romance  ;  bat  the  Sheriff  took  bee  in  band 
inr  crose-emmi  nation,  and  beard  much  to  bis  mliinuf?  as  w 
the  pirate  Gow. 

For  the?  Spa  of  St.  Rnaan's,  we  faucr  Sontl  drew  IreeJt  m 
old  reminiscences  ol  the  provincial  Gilt  land,  wbeiw  b*  soant 
Acquaintance  with  bis  wife,  with  its  plain  or  vulgar  local 
frequenters,  wbo  welcomed  with  unsophisticated  ivMiiscrisntsMbon 
Usl.MKi.iWe  or  pseudo-fashionable  stranger*  Pol  the  epssniat 
Jnird   and   the   shattered   fort  ones  of   the   Is*:    represratalire  ol 

•  «n  ancient  and  honourable  house,'  the  author  bad  no  neee  to 
trarrfa  far  for  originals.  Hetore  the  i  in  pm*  omenta  in  s*jf»< 
culture,  and  the  '  boon  '  in  shootings  ol  all  kinds,  the  sssalkr 
gentry  of  Scotland  were  chronirallt  imj>rrunifMi«.  Debu  *»«*• 
mutated,  ar>H  lands  were  sold  up  We  remember  Scott's  lamest 
on  the  fall  of  the  Riddel  Is,  who  had  been  settled  in  tfarir 
ancestral  seats  •centuries  before  the  names  of  Soalfr*  and 
Douglas  hail  bevn  beard  in  these  giro*.'  Mrs.  Margaret  Dsds 
had  been  deeper  of  a  little  public,  where  Soitt  and  his  rtwe- 
panions  slept  on  a  fobing  excursion,  when  iiitendio*:  classes  in 
Edinburgh  College.  And  Meg's  emphatic  r|.-M-ulntton  •  V\  hit 
for  no?'    was    the    evert1 -day    phrase    with    William    Laid  la*. 

•  VVhftt  for  no?*  said  Sentr,  smilingly,  when  1-aullaw  hsggsd  ssr 
a  novel  with  the  scenes  laid  in  Melrose. 

Willi  its  obvious  faults,  '  Redgauutlet  '  would  take  a  furrow*! 
place  among;  the  novels,  were  it  onlt    for  tbn  grand  episode  in 

•  Wandering  Willie's  Tale.'  But  its  chief  interest  is  thai,  a* 
LncfcnsVt  remarks,  *  it  contains  snore  of  the  author's  personal 
experiences  than,  perhaps,  all  the  rest  put  together.*  IV 
experiences  and  feelings  of  the  vounjf  law-student  ate  em- 
bodied in  Alan  ;  the  light-hearted  Darsie  Latimer  was  Will 
Clerk,  the  man  whom,  next  to  himself,  Scott  knew  hns*.  I. 
was  in  Clerk's  tiny  cutter  on  the  Firth,  that  800M  picked  npnV 
sen-term*  and  knowledge  nf  navigation  he  twit]  with  the  ssnur- 
tiers  of  the  Solwav,  and  the  pirntea  in  the  Shetland*.  It  was  m 
( II  ik's  hands  lie  plnrrtl  his  honour  when  expecting  a  challenge 
from  the  irate  (ioorgenud.     As   for   the   elder  F» 

ings  and  prejudices,  dress,  manners,  and    business    habits  be  » 
JCfuaJiy  the  elder  Scott.     Aa  one  es^TOyV*,  Utew  is  a  letter  frssn 
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the  old  writer  to  the  signet,  sent  to  Walter  when  he  had  gone 
BO  nil  first  circuit  which,  with  [In-  hint  it  slyl*  insinuate*, 
might  have  been  transferred  from  the  first  volume  of  the  novel. 
1  His  Lo7<l»liij>  said  in  a  very  pleasant  maimer,  that  something 
might  east  up  at  Jedburgh  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
mpearingi   &&;   villi   tLc   uuignificaiu  ,-tud  1  ,iiitord-like.  post* 

scripturn,  ■  I  think  n  Lfl  probable  he  will  breakfast  with  Sir  H. 
H.  MacDougall  on  ihc  tflst.'  The  worth v  Quaker*  of  Mount 
Sharon   were  tlie    precise-    but    hospitable  \Yaldies  of  Kelso,  with 

i  Si  >t  r  had  passed  »<mi<-  dsYjfl  us  the  summer  of  17S3. 
Mrs.  Waldie,  as  Miss  Cieddrs  might  have  done,  in  presenting  him 
wiili  certain  pious  tracts,  would  'not  exact  any  assurance  that  I 
would  read  ihoe  performances,  iM-ing  too  justly  al'i.iid  of  in- 
volving me  in  a  breach  of  promise.'  His  acquaintance  with 
the  Misses  Arthurct  must  base  dated  back  lo  1790;  the/  were 
the  Misses  Manual  *  two  of  the  best  of  old  ladies,'  residing  at 
Kippilaw,  in  a  seclusion  resembling  that  of  Fairladics.  But  we 
cannot  doubt  tlmt  Mending  with  their  traits  were  those  of  the 
Misses  Ferguson  of  lluntlevhurn,  with  which  Abbots  ford  kept 
up  daily  visiting  acquaintance.      He  loved  the  old  spinsters  for 

tMssss*Kc»,     ihmigli     fie    laugha    at     tfatfl      UssiSkbv*    ■— OttMtlMi 

Following  up  the  train  of  associations  nhicli  led  him  buck  to 
live  orderly  household  in  George's  Square,  the  dull  drudgery 
of  the  desk,  noil  tin-  golf  in  Hrutitafirld  Links,  he  takes  the  early 
incidents  of  *  Red  gauntlet  *  from  those  youthful  davs.  Walter 
himself,  soon  alter  passing  at  the  liar,  bad  a  anstctious  visit 
from  a  Iju\\  Green  Mantlr,  And  Kedgauntlet  inviting  himself 
to  dinner,   an    unwelcome  guest,   was  suggested    by    the   elder 

Scott's   iiirlmliniiiHtii-  intervieis    with  Murray  of  I Iriiug'.itnn,  wbest 

the  frugal  lawyer  tossed  from  the  window  the  cup  the  traitor's 
lifts  had  touched. 

In  the  first  series  of  'The  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,'  we 
have  a  melancholy  se<|url  in  the  historical  |x?rsonaliiies  of 
fattier  and  son.  The  painfully  touching  death-bed  or  last  days 
of  the  fretful  invalid  t«*  whom  the  prodigal  Croftangrs  had  been 
indebted,  was  perhaps  too  faithfully  borrowed  from  that  which 
Waiter  bad  witnessed  ere  his  fattier  died.  The  feelings  of  the 
rrlnrmrd  prodigal  who  had  lost  his  lands,  and  who  was  doomed 
to  confinement  in  the  sanctuary  of  llolyrood,  were  depicted  when 
IDflrcy  ol  his  Jewish  creditors,  feared  some  similar 
fate  lor  himself.  In  the  self-reproaches  of  Cruftaagry,  the  curtain 
drops,  in  darkness  uud  depression,  on  himself,  though  more  *uo, 
the  similarity  is   only  in  generalities,  and  the  reasons  for  too 

self-bUiue    Heir   >ns    different 

■  \v.'_ 
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rpHE  hitherto   unpublished  sonnet  with  which  the  Preface  •<* 
1        these   volumes  opens,   sums   up  whit  Tennysnn   himarli 
thought  about  biographies. 

*  Old  ghosts  whose  day  wan  done  an  mine  Im^sd, 
Tf  earth  be  seen  from  your  conjectured  bearon, 
Yo  know  tint  history  is  half -dream — ay  even 
The  man's  life  in  the  letters  of  the  mn<i. 
There  lies  the  letter,  but  it  is  uol  bo 
Art  ho  retires  into  himself  and  in  : 
Sendor  and  scm-to  go  to  make  up  this. 
Their  offspring  of  this  union.     And  on  me 
Frown  not,  old  ghosts,  if  I  be  una  of  those 
Who  make  yon  utter  things  yon  did  aOl  *»J, 
And  mould  you  all  awry  ami  mar  yoar  worth  ; 
For  whatsoever  knows  us  truly,  knows 
Timt  none  can  truly  write  his  single  day. 
And  none  cun  write  it  for  him  njton  e*r:h.' 

The  strong  probability  is  that  most  of  at  who  have 
at  all,  have  come  to   the  same  or  n  similar  conclusion  as  to  the 
obiter  <i\etn    ..f  great   men.       Vet  when  ;i  man   hncl    iso   life,  SO  to 

speak,  outside  his  literary  'day  by  day/  are  we  not  drives  m 
upon  bis  conversations  and  his  letters  far  any  conrlnsioa  ai 
all  as  to  liis  real  sell?  In  this  instance,  moreover.  Term 
partly  h\  reason  of  bis  linlf-mt  stir  solitude,  m  far  as  tic 
outside  world  was  concerned,  and  largely  by  reason  of  tb%* 
ijii-i  n'i  <»f  mufhVd  rv  m1.  nrr  which  peruiented  society  as  to  his 
real  personality  as  thinker,  mind-comrade,  host,  has  attracted  t* 
himself  so  large  a  share  of  contemporary  curiosity  and  interest 
as  to  mnkc  it  almost  of  the  nature  of  fare  that  his  (rue  iifr 
should  be  given  to  the  world.  The  present  writer  recollects,  is 
1875,  hearing  mi  opinion,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  verv  riorsblt 
debated,  or  rather  stated,  in  the  poet's  presence,  which  was 
advtfTM  to  John  Forater  for  his  share  in  the  *  Life  of  ('bsrlei 
Dickens.*  He  recollects  it,  even  through  this  time-baas  of 
twenty-two  years,  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  will  rvpiodsce 
the  scene  with  absolute  fidelity.  Brief  though  it  may  be,  it  is 
vital  to  our  comprehension  urn  I  appreciation  of  this  '  Life  of 
Tennyson."  The  party  hnd  left  the  dining-room  at  Farrjngsetii 
and  were  seated,  in  the  usual  way,  in  that  most  informal  bat 
cliiirmiiiff  room,  which  was  as  nearly  representative  of  a  eon- 
ventionnl  drowinproom  as  any  room  could  be  til  that  a  ansa 
rentiuoaJ  house.      .\tu\  »uvV\eu\^  a  cWww  remark,  mode  befurr 

*s* 
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risen  from  dinner,  became  again  the  centra)  tonic  of 
conversation,  anil  one  saw,  rather  hittrrly,  '  Tush  !  it  ■  all 
corner :  vmi  can't  find  Dickens  in  it,  and  when  \*m  do,  be 
terms  to  be  either  boasting  or  maundering.*  So  far  Tennyson 
bod  not  replied, — had  not  seemed  to  hear.  Another,  who  was 
simply  a  lover  of  Dickens,  ;ind  had  no  critical  rapai  i  what- 
ever, chanced  to  say, — not  in  rebuke  or  reply,  but  as  though 
thinking  out  loud, — *  It  was  love  of  Dickens,  nothing  mure.' 
And  then,  and  at  the  simple  naturalness  of  that  remark,  the 
Poet  did  speak,  lie  was  not  facing  the  first  speaker,  and  was 
sitting  side-ways  to  the  last  speaker,  anil  yet  all  knew  that  lil« 
censure  went  back  to  him  fur  whom  it  was  intended.  *  Love  of 
Dickens,'  be  said,  *  yes,  that  is  the  clue  to  it;  the  biographer 
who  loves  liis  man  either  paints  his  man  as  he  saw  him  and 
knew  him,  alwai*  loving  him,  or  leaves  the  man  to  tell  his  own 
taJe  through  his  letters  nnd  conversations  ;  in  the  one  case,  the 
biographer  may  be  called  a  bore,  and  in  the  other  bit  work 
may  be  dnbbed  incomplete;  but,  for  (jod'a  sake,  Jet  those  who 
love  os  edit  us  alter  death.' 

The  great  Poet's  biographer,  at  all  events,  fulfils  this  lost  of 
complete  and  loyal  attrition.  And  the  brief  Preface  to  this 
weighty  and  important  work  should  be  read,  and  very  carefully 
read.  'For  my  own  pun,  I  feci  strongly  that  no  biographer 
CDnld  so  truly  give  him  as  he  gives  himself  in  his  own  works'; 
Ml, rie  is  also  the  impossibility  ol  lathoming  a  great  man's 
mind,  his  deeper  thought*  are  hardly  ever  revealed;'  'he 
thought  that  "  Merlin  and  the  (ileum  a  would  probably  be 
enough  ol  biography  lor  those  friend*  who  urged  him  to  wntr 
shout  htmseli  .  '  irr.Hding  to  my  lather's  wish,  throughout 
the  Memoir  my  hand  will  be  as  seldom  seen  as  may  be.' 
These  are  the  lour,  ns  it  were,  prwniling  tests  by  which  the 
biogranhn  i»,  in  endeavours  to  be*  domntftltd 

VVe  have  briefly  alluded  to  the  difficulties  besetting  the  path 
ul  any  biographer  ol  Tennyson.  Over  and  over  .i»aiu  il»< 
[iresent  writer  has  heard  the  late  Poet  regTet  the  difficulty,  or, 
ss  he  one  said,  'impossibility,'  ol  the  task,  and  to  those  who, 
besides  reading  these  volumes,  will  earef'iillv  consider  of  what 
varied  materials  they  are  tunned,  this  estimate  ol  Icnnyson 
himself  ns  to  the  writing  ol  hi*  own  Life  will  not  o-eni  ol  the 
nature  <.t  mere  antecedent  apology.  He  was  gradually  per 
suaded,  came  to  he  persuaded  by  slow  degrees,  that  the  British 
ItC   had  a  right  to  demand    the    '  story  ol    his  days.'      It  was 

an  easy  article  of  belief  foi    him   to  inquire;   his  whole 

■••  revolted  against  the  publication  of  his  private  life.     *  I 

■    my  best  thoughts — they  should   be  talisl'"  <:,'   iinmu- 
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'.ill  when,  as  it  n«  re,  drlnidiiit;  :i»«  privacy  of  bis  existence 
against  the  inexcusnhle  a  tannic  of  persistent  curiosity,  carried 
in  this  instance  to  absolute  rudeness.  And  nothing  is  wort 
mrinnalt  instructive  to  the  studrm  of  '  tendencies  than  tne 
unconscious  evidence  of  the  biographer  to  that  spirit  ol  beia( 
apart  and  alone,  which  pervades  tbe  personality  of  the  great 
I\mu  from  the  verv  first.  OfV  nod  out  again,  in  tbe  letters  erf 
his  c«nitciii|K)r»rios.  the  Apostles,  even  in  the  letters  of  Arthur 
rfollam,  we  fun  I  him  fcmtadj  <  hallenged  as  to  hit  ahsmcrs  id 
person,  his  silence  in  correspondence.  In  tot,  Inun  the 
earliest  days  of*  hi*  serious  'call  '  to  poetr>,  rijrlit  through  that 
time  ol  furnace-fire  and  discstecm  and  disparags-torni,  abosat 
which,  in  after  dav*  of  nge  ami  Competency,  he  DDuU  uot  speai 
without  n  shudder  in  his  voice,  in  all  the  patience  and  trial  U 
his  culuicrd  srjmiution  fpMB  bis  Inline  Wife*  dosTB  to  '.!:«• 
Inst  dnjs  01  his  life,  the  true  essence  of  rest  for  him  was  solitude. 
And  it  was  a  solitude  so  absolutely  sell-contained  as  to  resemble 
tliat  form  of  KaioUftC  alukiraotion  which  gauges  experimental 
research  to  the  lnultlcssness.  by  repetition,  oi  a  true  laci.  It 
MMI  appeared  to  ui  thut  any,  at  all  events,  of  the  later  work  of 

'  ■  hi  sou  was  other  than  the  almost  perfect  evolusataa  of  a  gtcai 
silence.  The  writer  has,  for  example,  known  the  Poet  ramble 
alone  Irom  six  to  eight  in  the  morning,  and,  when  bis  guest 
was  hrmkuouiog  in  ha«te,  jtcrhaps  piiur  10  some  jmirno, 
come  to  the  room  with  a  few  words  ol  hearty  greeting,  and 
then  relapse  into  silence,  but  nut  into  moodiness.  Knowing 
tin-  meaning  •'!  it  quito  well,  the  guest  has  quietly  proceeded 
with  his  meal,  when  suddenly,  as  though  the  Irnniusl  01  cutting 
■Mai  facet  to  its  finest  point  were  ovar,  'JVnnvum  would  roll 
out  one  line — pcilmpt  about  tbe  sea,  it  was  thai  whole  hat  vest 
ol  those  solitary  thoughts,  but  how  perfect  a  harvest ! 

Once,  in   n  conversation    with    bun,   111    the    year    18bt\   at 
Aid  worth,  he  had  been  good  enough  to  speak  at  some  length  as 
to  biographies.     The  writer  had  been  talking  on  lite  and  death, 
ami  the  uureriainiy  of  lasting  fame, and  the  *  unknown  qosu 
or  quality      in   literature  (tbe   phrase  was    lennyson '*),   > 
seemed    equally    to   ensure    it    and    deny    it,    that    impalpable 
something    which    wan    as    necessary    as    it   was    intangible  and 
undefinnblc— when  the  talk  1I1  iltrd  into  biographies.      H* 
ventured  to  say  an  unfortunate  thing, — at  least,  a  risk*  thing,  as 
said  to  his  host, — and    it  was  this;    that  tl  1  bad  a  certain 

right  to  know  'the  methods  of  the  poet's  workshop.*  Tennesson 
paused  a  very  long  time  before  replying.  The  speaker  knew 
quite  well  how  the   remark,   unfortunately  blunt,  11    the 

moment    hare    jarred    that    sense    ol    seclusion    and     privacy, 

est* 
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especially  with  regard  to  the  dead,  which  he  held  so  sacred  ; 
but  a  remark  once  made  to  him  had  to  be  defended — there  was 
never  aov  compromise  possible;  opposition  he  did  not  mind, 
hut  the  cowardice  of  •no  defence'  of  an  opinion  vexed  and 
worried  him.  After  a  long  pause,  he  settled  down  to  say  hi* 
hv  on  the  subject,  And  r«rj  dttftl  ii  w:ii :  *  Ye*  ;  within  |>i<>|m-: 
limit*  you  are  light.  Hut  tho  biographer  must  let  the  man 
speak  wherever  speak  lie  can  ;  anil  if  not  that,  then  those  should 
•peak  who  then  KOvfl  tha  D  Al  An  old  controversy  should  be 
lOSCrMQ  with  a  light  band,  bat  uur  uu-.iiiinga  should  be  made 
clear.'  And  we  say  that  on  these  lines,  lor  no  doubt  their 
spirit  has  actuated  the  sou  in  irriliflC  the  Life  of  the  father,  this 
biography  is  a  piece  of  honest,  capable  and  reverent  work. 

Were  we  suddenly  called  upon  to  declare  what  character! %!n- 
of  the  Iste  l-ord  Trnnyftun  was  thi»  most  striking,  we  should 
reply — his  absolutely  unimpeachable  veracity.  There  are  various 
forms  of  mint'  of  li«  satisfactory  truthfulness,  and  ifhUS 
rarietir*  are  more  or  lets  the  result  of  the  triumph  o(  personal 
aouour    uveT    the     overmastering    desire    to    '  lie.    a     little    bit.* 

Now,  throughout  hit  early  life,  in  all  the  letter*  to  hit  many 

ds,  growing,  »r  admit,  inure  ami  unit"  nifintunit,  thric  i% 
an  exactness  ol  expression,  where  the  subject  is  important, 
which  only  needs  noticing  once  to  be  always  recognizable. 
ll  perrades  hit  life,  bit  letters,  his  observation,  and  his 
nlwtFfalion I  truit,  his  poetry,  for  no  man  was  a  greater 
o'tsTverol  Nature     And  ir  lasted  anil  deepened  ;  i'  rim 

•  hile  in  bis  company,  some  attempt  at  imitation  :  it  was,  in  (act, 
ina  manner  contagious.  Inaccurate  men  Iwcaine  more  accurate  ; 
careless  men  grew  more  cautious  ;  old  assertions  btffnim  IsMvti 
■  itli  qualifying  dotihc.  When,  of  some  great  mnn'c  reputation, 
something  was  said  once  on  a  time— something  that  the  world 
h#l  lotitf  accepted  us  veracious,  a  dripping  '  rumour,'  as  It  were, 
nrrstallized  by  mere  action  of  time,  into  a  kind  of  fact-stalactite 
--the  writer  remembers  his  natural  accuracy  and  desire  for 
nceorary  fouling  expression  in  this  semi-somnambulistic  utter- 
»it .-.  i<>t  he  spoke  to  his  pipe  more  than  to  us,  'Sliangc  that 
than  ibould  '"'  no  qualifying  evidence  or  allusion  in  all  EcM 
■tiling!  of  all  hi*  inniriiiporarict!  if  fact  it  was.'    That  was  thr 

•  iod  of  concurrent  evidence  he  thirsted  for  before  accepting  a 
n*tional  verdict  ns  nec484anhj  a  true  opinion,  and  we  think  that 
*H»o  more   instance  of  thr  high   value   he  set   upon  truth   will 

e  to  show  bow  this  prominent  characteristic  of  his  youth 

**•*   justified     in     manhood.       When     Lionel    Tennyson,    his 

.on,  died   in    1J5S6,  on   his  way  home,  invalided,  EJRMfl 

-.  we  recollect  that,  of  all  obituary  notices  of  him,  the  one 

which 
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C*  Tnaa  -  TraaY.  ha  ■  ■naVi*.  h»aa;  tra.  -  W  a. 

Claaa,  aw  Good  v  rioad.  ha  SiiWi  ant  W  Lw* '4  a»*«W  a. 

Tra*T£'TraaV  and  Good  Jur  Good!     Ta.G-i.lUTm.* 
IWaawJaaft] 
Tak.    taa   charm  -  Faavaar '  fraan  taam.  sad  ta*r  eraaUa*  a* 

Tu^a,  aa  a  aort  cat  axoiUn  of  p  i  winal  vrtacit*.  aoaas  an 
aaVfttr  tooid  friradabica.  halwaya  ■•■■**!  ta>  a*  that,  as  a* 
appearance  of  each  fresh  *  oluaac  of  hia  remc,  tax  verdict  af  b» 
fri*ncU  ami  a  hat  b*  ebiaflt  looked  for,  and  saoat  iaaaaad 
a  boat.  Bot,  tboofb  hi*  friendships  were  unalterable,  tacit  ** 
f«m#   in   aocaa   instant**   the   need   for  raeonaidVntaaa  a  a 

■tt  of  agreement  oo  matter*,  some  soda),  reneraJIj  prnafiril 
and  perhaps,  nrcaiionalU,  personal.  Far  too  setf  fat  Bad  kj 
thought  and  soli  tonic  were  the  opinion*  of  Tennyson  to  ana* 
of  anv  mrrr  neutral  ar  replant*  on  hi*  part — there  a**  at 
I'.jiuUr  seqaence  in  any  opinion  of  hit!  Not  once,  bat  a** 
arwi  nrer  again,  hat  the  writer  known  him  consider  ami  seixt, 
*•  though  grain  by  grain  in  the  finest  scales  of  jod^aaenVaoav 
such  opinion  a*  tljp  (fpnernllv  accepted  '  onipfkaplc  Taj 
CtrijrU  Ha  regarded  it  a.  the  pbrai*  of  Carl  Tie,  aad  tbaRaff 
eitreme,  a*  going,  almost  of  literary  pui  i*/*c  A»d  intent,  be*aw 
JaatlOsj  as  tlir  remit  of  a  hatred  of  the  excesses  or  failing**1' 
the  I'aahna,  so  open  to  all  to  ace  and  know,  an  J  of  a  t*Uanr» 
|  .n   .    <m\  i  uuaidrr  the  deeper  and  more  patiently  latent  rinaa 

Ol  tin   '«    • ii  imk.'      '1  hat  was  one  instance,  in  tbe  » 

memory  at  this  moment,  find  unnthei  w.-**,  and  |wihanoi  the»a* 
BOTI  UBgad  with  personal  regret  than  any  other  or  simi!*7 
clifteieuir  "\  <i|iiiiii>ii  with  iin  olil  friend,  the  gradnal  6***a 
which    ensued,    bit    by    bit,    but    with    the    ccrtaintr  of  «*■* 

BMatlag  Mid    k<  paiutitig   strata — between    hi*  political  o*> 
rlatll  ItaUifJog  with  advancing  age  into  permanence,  aW 

the  almost  juvenile,  cbaoic]eoQ*lik«  policy  «>i  Ml  <iladi*aat 
Two  things  ei|>eriallv  moved  blm  to  wrath;  one,  to  er'w 
■*■-■•  ii  aordt,  w.t*  tin-  'cold  *houl«ii  the  Colonic*;'  ■* 

r  wa*,  to  <|u<itr  the   meaning  and    as   nearly  aa  pouibk  t° 
«*l    expreiaion,   the  %drprr.  o«  Vlcct    oMfelr  *> 
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snatch  or  Icoop  the  popular  vote  by  the  hait  of  a  shameful 
ecottomr.'  But  through  all  these  vitnl  difference*  of  opinion 
the  rharm,  the  glamour,  the  aanctity,  the  *unvariablcneu  '  of 
the  old  friendships  of  old  days  were  quite  unaffected.  So 
doubt,  Iwiun;  this  article  is  finished,  it  will  lie  necessary  ti» 
revert  at  tome  length  and  in  some  detail  to  his  fixed  politirnl 
and  sot  ial  opinions  during  that  period  of  time  in  which  the 
writer  bad  mnnv  opportunities  lor  hearing  bis  views,  mid 
involving,  as  these  yenn  do  involve,  that  peuuluiuulc  ami  final 
lite-epoch  in  which  he  hod  come  to  be  recognized  as  •seer'  as 
well  as  poet.  But  what  wc  arc  now  chiefly  concerned  in 
connecting  an*  the  promise  and  lu  I  fitment  of  characteristics  as 
simplifying  and  prefacing,  tor  true  comprehension's  sake,  anv 
RUBafla  of  flu-  biography  before  us.  In  this  conjunction, 
no  must  briefly  refer  to  the  mysticism  of  Tennyson. 

If  bv  mysticism  is  understood  (and  the  author  of  4  Hours 
with  the  Mvstict'  thus  differentiated  the  two  types— as  between 
French  and  German  tendencies,  '  mysticism  Of  sentiment '  arid 
•  id vsticism  of  thought')  that  form  of  too-prevalent  and  all 
inconsequent  neurosis  which  to-day  calls  itself  'spiritualism/ 
to-morrow  •  Hlavnlskyism,'  and  on  the  thin!  day  something  else, 
and  which  is  assuredly  one  of  the  epileptiform  links  between 
insane  tendency  and  insane  fact,  then  Tennyson  lacked  mysti- 
cism, though  very  prone  indeed  to  listen,  Irom  the  mere  spirit 
of  personal  fair  play*  to  every  plea  in  its  favour.  And  once,  to 
tin  wntn'n  personal  knowledge,  he  received  a  communication 
on  the  subject  which  caused  birn  some  worry  and  thought. 
One  for  whom  he  had  a  great  person*!  affection  wrote  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  surrender  poetry,  his  literary  life,  all,  in  order 
to  lend  the  impulse  of  his  name  to  an  unproven  evangel.  But 
bis  hesitation  was  soon  allayed,  as,  rallying  from  his  momen- 
tary Honht,  he  stated  the  destiny  of  the  true  poet  tn  he  higher 
than  merely  to  become,  as  his  correspondent  had  become, 
credulous  by  desire  ami  a  fervent  missionary  for  the  cure  of  his 
own  mental  difficulties  and  his  own  indecisions.  And  that 
was  the  only  time  we  ever  knew  the  mailer  to  unsettle  or  dis> 

compote   him.        Hut    ver\    oftSffl    tad— d    D4    Luil,   ill   QOOVOrc'it  ion, 

irtirwed   the  whole  subject,  not,  we  are  bound  to  say,  in  any 

3iMl  of  flippancy,  but  always  reverting  for  consolation  in 
oubts  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  *  uncxplainablc,'  to  the 
definition  of  a  Higher  Being,  contained  in  the  inscription 
on  the  Temple  of  Sais  quoted  by  Plutarch  :  *  1  am  all  that  is, 
hath  been,  And  ahull  be;  and  my  veil  no  mortal  hath  ever 
uncovered.' 

Bat  the  claims  uf  a  higher  idculism  and   a   loftier  sumlnsA 
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acknowledgment,  thew  had  nlways  for  him  »  keen  attract 
In  '  :lu  wimi'tliiiig  hidden  v*  lii*  h  is  mm  n-veiilnl  '  b« 
believed  j  but,  a*  he  so  olten  further  raid  id  effect,  '  All  kn*s»- 
leilpe.  nay,  every  attempt  ai  knowledge,  of  the  spiritual  world 
toMfoj  is  clouded  by  charlatanism,  and  rendered  impossible  s* 
even  consider  by  reason  of,  it  may  be,  unconscious  inarcutnc*-.' 
With  the**  preliminary  remarks  w»  turn  to  the-  biography  itself. 
Alfred  Tennyson  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ol  the  maav 
eminent  'sons  of  iln*  elergj/  lii<  fatter,  Or  GsjoVgQ  FaBajSOS, 
us  i»  well  known,  having  been  Keetor  of  Smiicrshv  in  Ltacoltv 
shirr,  where  the  future  Lriureate  was  bom  on  the  bth  of  Aajfoii. 
1 81  W.  We  do  not  projHw  le  take  the  reader  pafcfr  by  page  throagti 
this  jn.ilo  iinllv  inu-rriting  work.  Me  must  read  it  for  bi atari f, 
find,  it  a  sincere  lover  of  tbe  Poet,  he  will  be  sure  to  nml 
■OmcthiDg  lo  arrest  his  attention  in  every  chapl .-r,  almost  <w 
OVssCT  p**ge.  'The  child,'  said  Tennyson's  wise  predeeosaar, 
4  is  lather  of  the  man  ;  *  and  in  these  early  annals  of  Sornersbr 
we  BM  note  In  th«  youthful  Alfred  Tenn\ton  nui 
ibiwn  of  that  poetic  inspiration  which  has  made  his  name  ooe 
q£  tin-  most  illiiMrioiiK  of  the  century,  hut  :il*o  chat  inborn,  kren, 
oriticaJ  liK-ulty  which,  with  Tennyson  na  witli  Gootbo,  was  a 
pint  of  bis  intellectual  outfit.  Doubtless  much  was  inherited 
:in«l  imic!)  learnt  Irom  liii  lather  who  is  described  as  of  stern 
ili.umii-r  -in- i  in  Mime  measure  what  is  known  as  *  disapjmiuted 
man,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  suited  lor  the  priestly  office; 
hut  a  in  .in  possessed  of  a  moat  vigorous  and  powerful  mind, 
who,  beneath  n  rough  exterior,  hid  a  sound,  if  not  tender, 
heart  'A  Hebrew  and  Syria©  scholar,  he  perfected  himself  ia 
firt-rk,'  write  unison,  ■  in  ordei  that  lie    might  tear 

sons.  All  that  they  learnt  ol  languajcrs,  of  the  line  .irtt,  t< 
mathematics,  uf  natural  science,  until  the*  went  to  (ninbrUlf-r, 
was  learnt  from  him.'  In  addition  lo  this  regular  and  charac- 
teristic teaching,  Alfred  and  his  brothers,  two  of  svhassj  *rr* 
di'Kiitii -t)  tn  i  ink  anions  the  lessor  lights  <»I  sung  ol  the  Victoriso 
era,  from  the  first  had  command  of  tin-  eicllriii  p* 
librarr.  Alfred  Tennvson  aUo  inherited  Irom  bis  father  bis 
lar^o  and  powerful  frame  and  superb  physique.*  'Like  bit 
father,'  writes  one  of  the  brothers,  *  Alfred  had  a  great  head,  •> 
that  when  1  put  on  his  hat  it  crime  orcr  my  lace."  Whets 
("arli I.-  met  Tennyson  in  London,  he  told  him  that  be  was 
fc  a  Life-Guardsman  spoilt  by  making  poetry.'     Tho  matter  ltd 

-  Mi-  tii.. I   ■)]   last  two,  ami  was  stroae  and  ncr^Hle.     Tim  rtfMSt,  ito 
S^mcrsliy  rai-eaift)or.  u  great  ally  of  th<>  yourut  ;  -  .id  :  *  I  isastsstaf 
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old  Lincolnshire  Rector,  who  was  an  eldest  ton,  had  b*»en 
disinherited  by  bit  father  in  fnvour  of  a  younger  brother,  ao 
that  the  Tannvson  eatare*  paaaed  down  lo  ihe  junior  branch, 
the  Tennvson  d'Kyneourts,  of  Bayons  Manor.  Tlii*  fact  doubt- 
less had  a  considerable  and  deleterious  effect  on  Dr.  Tenn ysnn'c 
cbarneter,  whilst  it  eventually  shaped  to  wise  end*  the  subse- 
quent fortune  nnd  career  of  his  famous  mid. 

The  poet's  mother,  who  e»m*<  nl  irood  Lincolnshire  stock, 
the  P/tcbaa,  i«  described  as  'a  rriimrkably  saintly  woman,' 
possessing  what  is  all  too  rare  in  saints,  a  fine  acnac  of  humour. 
I:  srma  his  mother  who  sat  for  the  portrait  of  the  young  port's 
U*h*l  :— 

*  A  courage  to  onduro  and  lo  obey  ; 
A  hate  of  fposaip  |>arUutxi,  and  uf  sway, 
Crown'd  Isalwil,  thro'  all  lit-r  plae 
The  Qnoan  of  marriage,  a  moat  perfect  wife' 

And  these  high  qualifies  of  noble  wifehood  must  have 
influenced  children  as  well  na  husband,  when  they  doubtless 
(id I    mora  than  the  old  Doctor  the  MUD  of  that — 

*  most  ailviir  flow 
Of  auntie  paced  manse]  in  distress." 

Tennyson  was  passionately  fond  (if  his  rnothor,  and  to  her  ia 
traced  bis  love  nl  animals  and  pit\  'lor  all  wounded  things.' 
I  'i  her  also,  rather  than  to  the  rugged,  tiiaslerlul  Rector,  must 
be  attributed  that  <)t*e^,  inborn  sensibility  nnd  aJaflssfl  l« -minine 
tenderness,  which  though  wisely  hidden  from  the  ear#|ajasj 
world,  were  fait  and  raongnjaad  by  bia  farm  I  v  and  friends,  and 
were  perhaps  the  noblest  port  ol  the  poet's  inherit. imr.  the 
inspiring  enure*  of  all  that  is  moat  truly  human  and  moat 
dcepU    pathetic  in  his  verse. 

Alfred  Tennyson's  life-work  brfran  in  earnest  at  Cambridge. 
Here  his  a;rniaa  <|tsickly  unloMed,  nnd  in  such  .»  win  that  his 
int  voting  collefie  contemporaries  almost  from  the  first  re- 
cognized  in  him  (he  coming  poa*.  of  his  (feneration  nnd  his  age ; 
here  he  formed  the  one  gTtal  Iiimdsliipiil  his  life,  as  well  as  other* 
hardly  less  intimate  anil  hardlt  less  influential  in  ahaping  hta 
suh*c<|uent  career.  Tennyson,  wb«»se  *  nervous  teinprr«tiic-ui  and 
habits  i>(  aolinida  '  (to  uar  tha  words  of  Arthur  Hallam).  must  have 
been  a  barrier  to  mere  social  success,  nevertheless  at  once  acenis 
to  have  attracted  and  fascinated  the  mure  intellectual  nnd  more 
brilliant  of  the  aet  ol  young  men  then  at  Cambridge.  Doubtless 
ha  owed  a  great  deal  to  Ins  ic  timrkablc  anil  striking  appcaran.  . 
•I  remember  him  well,"  writes  Kdward  Fitzgerald,  *a  swrt  of 
Hyperion.'      Anotie-i    hiend   mora  fulls  desriibcs   btui  u's\\< 
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feet  high,  liiM.iil-chrntrd,  »ir>ing-!in»lHiJ,  face  SUiikesprrian,  with 
deep  eye-lids,  bis  forehead  ample,  crowned  with  dnrk  wn*« 
hair,  bis  bend  fnn-l  v  poiatd,  hi*  band  the  iiduiiialion  ai 
Miulptnra,  long  fingers  with  square,  tips,  but  soft  as  a  child's, 
ui  great  size  and  strength.  n  hat  struck  one  most  about  hies 
was  the  union  of  strength  and  refinement.*  Tin. up 
wanU  Master  of  Trinity,  exclaimed  on  first  seeing  Tennyson., 
•That  man  mint  Im  i  post:1  mid  Fanny  Kftffibl*,  who  used  t* 
visit  her  brother  at  Cambridge  about  this  time,  records  thai 
•  Alfred  Tennyson  wit*  our  hero,  the  great  hero  of  our  day.* 
Surely    the    late    Laureate,    likr    mmiv    a    I  ewer    nmn,   at    first 

owed  much  to  the  hut  tlt.it  bt  'looked  the  character.'  It  i» 
rather  pninful  to  reflect  how  greatly-  lie  might  have  been 
iguored  and  snubbed,  if.  with  his  nervous  •fajTOflM  and  retiring 
disposition,  the  young  Lincolnshire  lad  had  been  a  squat  ugly 
lr  Hon  of  plain  prosaic  exterior.  But  luckily  he  looked  like  a 
poet  and — being  one  also— he  early  rwctirsd  irom  thoM 
were  brought  into  close  intimacy  with  him  at  Cambridge  thai 
sympathetic  and  even  resjwtfu  recognition,  wliirh  vt*s  dearer 
to  him  M)d  mure  highly  prixed  throughout  life  than  all  014 
noisy  plaudits  of  tin-  outside  wand. 

In  the  minds  ol  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the  molt 
•hem  ftdawtn  nf  •  In  M«mori4mT'  two  mtacooctptioai  have 
prevailed  in  regard  to  the  source  of  its  inspiration.  Tb»  one 
is  that  Teunysou,  wiiting  alter  some  years'  interval 
Arthur  Haliam'c  death,  idealized  tin*  moral  virtues,  ami 
eiaggerated  the  mental  gifts  of  his  friend.  The  other  fallao 
is  that  In-  ohOM  the  subject  nu-o  I-  !>;■<:,,  . 
eminently  suitable  to  the  elucidation  of  his  own  irli^jnus  and 
ethical  ideas.  Both  of*  these  prevailing  misconceptions  will  be 
dispelled  by  this  biography.  We  can  no  longer  doubt  that 
Arthur  Hallam  had  in  him  all  the  potentiality  of  future  gresr- 
ncss,  and  that  had  bis  life  been  spared  be  would  have  fulfilled 
all  the  proauH  that  his  |hm-i-i:  icad  so  pathetically  and  powcr- 
fully  deplores.  The  other  misconception  must  also  vanish; 
the  stanza*  of  'In  Men. in  win,'  iu  bo  far  tut  ihey  concern  the 
personal  relations  of  Tennyson  and  Hallam,  are  to  b*  taken 
literally  ;  they  are    no    fiction  or  mere  fancy  ikef  :    thr 

living  reality, setting  forth  the  poet's  sirund  and  all 
ilin  n^hout  all  the  changes  of  time  and  alter  years.  I1 
must  be  OOBCtdad  thai  tble  view  of  the  subject  give*  to 
1  In  Mctnoriam  '  an  added  interest,  We  always  like  to  feel 
that  we  are  im  sure  ground  :  chat  the  lofty  imaginative  poet 
is  indeed  Idling  our  reocptive  mioda  with  his  own  actual 
experitncea,  hU  own  veritable  thought*,  and  joyt  and  »onovi 
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Kilt  while-  these  pig***  win  d-»i»pen  in  vis  the  feeling  of  what 
nuv  be  called  the  nnderhing  actuality  of  the  poem.  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  ai  Tennyson  himself  said,  that 
norisun'  is  *n  poem,  not  an  actual  biography.* 
Perhaps  the  noblest  trait  in  Arthur  Hallam,  at  a  young 
UnbitlODs  rrnn  i>l  high  promise  and  great  natural  ability,  is  his 
lojPsu  ami  linear*  bsuiej  in  tfafl  fiitnr**  giratnes*  of  hit  friend. 
It  is  something  lor  nny  mnn  to  hare  found  a  friend  among  his 
own  6MltDaJX>rftriet|  #bo  cau  share  his  highest  aspirations, 
enter  into  his  inmost  thoughts  and  subtlest  speculation*  ;  while 
ii"  l.iinc  Lb  later  years,  however  loud  and  widespread,  can  ever 
rijii.il  tlit  joj  -I  tbjl  frmh  lattrooum  of  kindred  minds  when 
two  rarely  gifted  and  nobly  unselfish  youths  commune  tngetlui, 
run!  the  one  acclaims  ih#»  early  efforts  of  his  as  yet  obscure 
friend.  Nevertheless,  unless  Tennyson  had  full  and  thorough 
belief  in  Hallams  capacity  and  critical  judgment,  all  these 
praises  of  his  early  poems  would  have  been  to  bim  as  naught. 
i  ai  Alfred  Tennyson  was  inn-  uf  iinur  cm-  .mil  Nifty  spirits 
srbo  are  both  creative  nod  critical  nt  the  some  time.  In  later 
-Mr.  Lecky  declared  that  he  was  the  best  critic  of  verse 
that  be  had  ever  known,  Mis  own  poetic  efforts  were  all 
DSjfa  life  subjected  to  his  own  keen  scrutiny,  and  unless  tie 
mere  himself  satisfied  with  them,  the  warmest  commendation  of 
a  valued  friend  would  hardly  have  afforded  him  a  moment's 
gratification.  But  here,  as  in  all  things,  Arthur  Hnllam  was 
Alfred  Tennyson's  after  ego;  the  youthful  port  admired  bis 
friend's  comprehensiveness  of  mind  ;  he  knew  how  fine  was  his 
litem?  insight;  how  keen  his  critical  acumen,  and  how 
iborOBghlj  riiiiscieriloug  and  painstaking  his  lightest  judgment*. 
What  can  be  a  better  prool  of  Hal  lam's  generous  nature  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  friendship,  than  an  allusion  to  Tennyson's 
prise  poem,  '  Timbuetoo/  which  he  made  in  a  letter  to 
Mi.  (luulstnne,  who  had  praised  his  own  unsuccessiul  effort" — 

'  Tbe  epUuiilid  imaginative  power  that  pervades  it  will  be  seen 
through  all  hindranooa.  I  consider  Tennyson  aa  promising  fair  to  bo 
Use  grc*te*t  |ioet  of  out  generation,  perhaps  of  our  ooutary.' 

It  was  i In*  same  when  Tennyson  in  llSiJO,  by  that  time  recog- 
nised in  bis  Cambridge  circle  ss  the  future  poet  of  England, 
ren Aired  into  print  and  challenged  the  larger  outside  public 
with  the  volume  entitled  •  Poems  chiefly  Lyrical/  which  marks 
tbe  actual  beginning  of  bis  poetical  career.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
men  as  eminent  in  the  world  as  Sir  John  Howring  and  the  kindly 
old  Telrrnn  Leigh  Hunt,  at  once  recognized  the  advent  of  a  new 
and  genuine  singer.  Hut,  as  the  biographer  here  records,  it 
1*6.— No.  372.  *   L  was 
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v&t  ibe  enlightened  enthusiasm  of  Arthur  Ha  II  am  in  bis  di«- 
«  mninating  eulogy  in  the  *  Knglishmim*  Magazine1  which,** 
hr  says,  *  helped  my  father  through  y 01  <»■  darkrmt  aod 
disparagement  that  were  soon  to  Come.'  tialUm'a  wise  iW 
generous  friendship  and  hii  confident  prediction  "f  th«?  fature 
?rtatnc*s  ol    his  Jriend,  contrast   strange  I  \    with    lb  »'••  of 

lhi  recogoiied  lilann  god«  of  the  time.     Foi   Coleridge  a*  * 

rt  Tennyson   had   then,  and   always,  the  highest   adirn 
b«    must    have   fell    the   inure    keenly  the  cool  leveplioti  his 
little  volume  met  with  at  I  lichgate. 

"I  bare  not  read  through  all   Mr.  Tcuiijaun's  por-sns  wbidi  b*Tt 
been  hmiI  to  me;  but  1  tbluk  there  arv  p  i»f  *  grwat  ibal  <f 

beaoty  in  what  1  bsv*  aeon.  I'lio  misfortune  i*  that  b«  tin  begin  u 
writo  vom»  without  very  well  undenttaatiing  wbet  metro  is." 

How  strange  it  is  that  in  tbu  little  piece 
the  old   melodious  bird  should  single  out  for  censure  th. 
point  "ii  which  the  new   tinker    was  strongest — music   o|    verse, 

mid  metrical  \kill      In  lata  life  (1890)  '1  n   hiussrlf  (woe 

doubtless  felt  Coleridge's  dvnche  terribly  nt  the   time)  ao 
fur   the    attitude  of    the    'Ancient    Mariner'    very    wisely    woA 
philosophical  h  :      '  Hut  BO   1,  an  oh!   man,  who  g<tt  I 
poem  I    evi-iy   <l;i_i,  might    Oat    a   casual    glance   at    a    b 

seeing  sninetbing  m  lieh   1   could  not  scan  or  understand,  n 

possibly  decide  against  tin-  DOolf    iviliumt    further  COOM    ' 

Should    we   desire   to    realize  the  young  poet   Teuuteon.  ebo 
though    holding  such   a   lofty  place  in   the   minds  and  heart i  of 
his  college    friends,  was  doomed   to   wail   mnny   a   vestfi 
before  be  conquered  tbe  recognized  leaders  ol  the  literary  H 
and    flu     »;i\i  unthinking   mittirie    puldii\    w<  (M  Iwtftrf 

than  take  his  son's  ndmtrnbl  v  briel  sketch  : — 

*  Ae  a  young  man  my  father's  friends  bare  often  described  lane 
me  an  having  .loliuiiuiiaii  rnmmoii  veuru-  uid  >  rare  now  of  eijeie 
boo  ;  w»  m  m    full  of  * 

bnmour,  though  with  lb*  pd    lonab    b  art  oi  R  bo  '     nd  -■  mntms* 
fouling  t.i  \\t:   passed   tbruuuh    "mouds  rf 

misery*    unalterable, "    bdt    be    emmtnally    shnnV    tbom    off.     fl> 
remembered  bow,  wbon  in  London  almost  for  the  fir»t  time, 
tbeeo  mooda  oaiuu  over  him  no  be  realized  Hint  "  in  a  few  yen^  *■" 
tie  inlit.Ktai  l-   would    Imj  lylug  boriKuuUl.  I'-oik    tmd   stiff  in 

Let  it  be   observed   that  it  was   this    &QQ  Imlsmr  of  opf-Mtf*f 
qualities  wfalcb   made  Tenny  son   the  great  and   tuccx-ulu 
be   became.      And   it  preserved   bis  acrenitv  >A   mind  ami  ****" 
respect    during    all    those    dark    years    of    early    negteci   so* 
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difpangMDHit       Ihr  pontic  nnhscbolj    *>■*   hiirnnn  Intel   by* 

*  Johosonian  common-sense;'  the  supersensiti  vcnc«,  without 
whirh  rin  one  ("nil  he  a  poet  Of  possessed  of  what  hr  himself 
'  the  groat  poetic  heart/  was  balanced  bj  n  genuine  sense 
•il  tumour.  This  luif  balance  of  mental  and  moral  quftlitiai 
•n.ji.ci,  j  fitted  him  to  be-long  to  the  Bo<  faj  r>f  the  •  Apostles,' 
that  memorable  little  group  of  brilliant  and  enrncst  young 
CunbrfdgC  men,  wlinm  the  influence  of  F.  D.  Maurice  first 
Igbl  tOfttfavr.  These  young  Cambridge  enthusiasts  were 
rorn  not  only  of  [oily  aspiration*  hut  of  Quixotic  aim  a,  at  all 
noble  youth  hnvc  ever  been  since  the  world  began.  We  have 
ri-i  niili'ii  a  strang*  episode  in  the  r:ifl>  Ufa  of  the  future 
Poet  Laureate  and  of  his  friend,  who,  had  he  lived,  might  ha 
become  Piinir  Minuter  or  Lord  Chancellor:— 

lli.  MituriK t  I  1 830)  my  father  joined  Arthur  HaLhun,  *u> 
bet]  *t aj ;.  i]  .  i.  foi  tho  Pyrenees  wiUi  money  foi  tho  luxm  ■  nut  .  li ■- ■.. 
of  Torrijoa — a  noble,  neeomplitthcd,  truthful  man,  worthy  to  ho  a 
kadi-r.  Ho  it  was  who  bad  raise* i  the  standard  of  revolt  agamat  tho 
InAQaiition  ami  tlio  tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain.  Alfred 
Mi.  Iiui  held  a  secret  meeting  with  lLo  heads  of  the  conspiracy 
en  tht  Bpafihtb  boxdar,  and  were  not  hoard  of  by  thnhr  friend*  for 
eotuo  wonke.' 

Doubelfs*  thp  youthful  poet  and  his  friend  toon  saw  the 
m  I-  <>i  tlir  question,  and  learnt  to  moderate  their  arrJotO 
for  the  nend  but  t»0  easily  profaned  ran***  nf  Libvttj;  while 
Ijoih  tboM  ttrangc  early  Spanish  experiences  may  perhaps  he 
•fated  Hie  poet's  undying  love  for  the  sober-suited  freedom  of 
bis  native  land. 

SrioiiU  after  Tmnyaon's  return  from  Spain  his  father  passed 
•lull*  nwuy  in  his  study  chair.     But  th*  mother  and  Inmilv 
permitted    to    remain    at    Souiursby    RecOot     I  >\    several 
i#»r»,       Hera    it    was    that    the    engagement    between    Arthur 
lalUm   and   Bmili  Tennyson  took   place,  of  which  the  former 
Us   i    friend    tti.it  it  wna   'only  the  commencement  of  a 
anion  which  •  in  it  instances  may   not  impair  and    the  grave  itself 

mit  not  conclude.' 

1  My  Auui  Emily*1  writes  the  biographer,  in  a  passage  which 

fives  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  whole  Tennyson  family — 

'had   nycs   "with    dtjlhtt  on  depth*."  and  a  profile   like  thut  on  a 

t«    Romans,"   a*  an  old    Italian  said   of  b*r      Ml    Hu 
and  daughters,  oxoopt   Frederick,  hud   the  colouring 
f  Italy,  or   Ihc  BOuth   of  Froiioft,  with  dart   oyo*  ami   hair.     Thia 
uay  puaaihly  have  been  derived   from   u   sTngneiiot 
intesiur.  a   relation   of  Madame  do  Main  tenon.     On  the  I 
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m>  father  w*#  ncrcr  taken  for  an  Knglishrnan ;  and  area  in  Ireland, 
in  1848,  when  he  was  in  Viilnntia,  an  Inahiuan  roue  op  from  among 
the   forn   and   heather,  and   aaid,  ■  PrutD    France,  your   honour? 
thinking,  as  ho  oonfotwod,  that  ho  woe  a  Frenchman  come  to  load  * 
revolution.' 

Aubrey    de    Von-     (peaks    of    tho    •  dusky,    almost    Spanitb 
COmptflZtOn  ;'  but  Carlyles   portrait  of  the  pi»et   at  (aity    i 
most  graphic:  — 

*Ono   of  tbo  fiuoet  looking  raou  in  tho  world,  a  groat  shock  of 
rough,  dusky  dark  hair,  bright  loviuu  liazol  eyes;  maaeiro  aquiline 

face.  Urn*!.    MIHKhiV.      yt    IIIOKI.     drlliMlc;     of    **UuW  bfOWM    OUTO 

almost  Indian  looking  ;  clothes  cynically  loose,  ftw  and  «irr  ; 
infinite  tobacco;  hia  voioo  ia  mwiiciiHy  metallic,  fit  for  load 
and  piercing  wail,  and  all  that  may  lie  between  ,  speech  and  specs  la- 
tum free  and  plenteous.  I  don't  moot  in  these  late  deoadw  inch 
(N.inpmiy  .>r..r  u  pipe.' 

Aa  all  readers  of*  III  Mnn  n  iarn "  are   aware,  the   DOMB 
with   exquisite  little   picture!  of  the   life   at  Somersbv,  and  of 
Arthur  llallaiu'i  frequent  visits  : — 

*  How  ofleu,  hither  wandering  down. 

My  Arthur  i.  lDi.i  • r  ahodows  fair, 

And  shook  to  nil  th»  liberal  air 
The  iluat  and  din  and  ateart)  of  town.' 

it  li  most  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  the  elder  H.ill.nn,  uV 
historian,  destroyed  Alfred  Temiv sou's  letter*  after  bis  soil 
sudden  death  at  Vienna  on  September  l.'ith,  1833.  The  prrscnt 
Lord  Tennyson  remarks  on  this  destruction  of  artist  ■  MtU 
have  douhtlet*  been  ihf  most  interesting;  portion  of  tbe  pr*»*flt 
wink  '— '  a  great  loss/  as  these,  particular  letters  piobatl" 
reveal    his    inner  self    mors   truly   than    anything   our«ii1e  bu 

in  icon.  A  great  and  irreparable  loss,  we  are  compelled  t<>  mH 
nr,  judged  by  Tennyson's  casual  correspondence  in  ilirw 
volumes,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  bis  deeply  persoa»i 
youthful  Dotpouringl  to  Arthur  llnllain  would  liavi*  »*»urnlli 
placed  tbe  poet  among  tbe  first  or  contemporary  lettcr-s 
while  they  would  have  been  in  themselves  the  ini>«t  perfect 
commentary  on  ■  In  Memoriam.* 

Wt  have  dwelt  at  such   length   on   the  personal   rela- 
V»  young  men,  not  only  because   it    is   impossible  to  I 
stand  fully  either    Lord  Tennyson  or   even  his  poems   si 
k -t .r/injr   ill**   force  and   beauty   of  this  unique  '. 
ship,    but   also  because    on    the    unsullied    life    and. 
nn '.rnpreliensible  death   of  Arthur   Hallara,   the  pwt  ha»* 
stlOOgsst    religious   convictions.       Unsupported     as   Teno*s»» 
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always  was  by  those  theological  dogmas  which,  like  barrier*, 
krry  main  a  shallower  and  less  trail v  religious  man  within  the 
bounds  of  faith,  it  is  possible  that,  save  lor  this  early  personal 
experience  of  the  mystery  of  life  and  the  awfulncss  of  death. 
.A  1  it  til  Tennyson,  who  was  by  naturo  a  bold  and  philosophic 
speculator,  and  always  greatly  interested  in  scientific  research, 
might  have  wandered  far  afield  into  some  phase  of  modern 
Agnosticism.  Instead  of  so  doing,  he  remained  always  a 
sincerely  religious  man.  and,  In  all  the  more  open  minds 
ol  his  generation,  among  the  wisest  ol  spiritual  seers.  He 
became,  indeed,  tbc  pioneer  of  that  reaction  against  scientific 
materialism  and  shallow  unbelief,  which  has  been  the  most 
characteristic  note  of  our  own  immediate  time.  His  profound 
sense  of  the  inscrutable  mystery  underlying  all  phenomena,  his 
fervid  belief  in  God,  and  in  the  reality  of  man's  personal 
immortality— which  he  held  to  be  the  central  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity  hare  influenced  countless  men  and  women  for  whom 
else?  the  churches  and  their  (caching  would  hare  bad  lillle 
influence  and  less  meaning.  The.  life-long  passionate  belief  of 
the  poet  in  God  and  in  man's  immortality  is  not  alone  to  be 
foend  in  the  familiar  stanzas  of  *  Id  Memoriam  ; '  but  it  per- 
vades and  permeates  all  bis  finest  work  mitten  after  Arthur 
Hallam's  untimely  death  down  to  the  dark  hour  when  he,  too, 
was  called  upon  to  4  cross  the  bar.' 

'Spring  and  Summer  and  Anluiuu  and  Winter  aud  all  these  revolu- 
tions of  earth  ; 

All  now,  old  revolutions  of  Empire— change  of  thu  tide — what  is 
all  of  it  worth? 

What  the  philosophies,  all  the  sciences,  poesy  varying  foioes  of 
l»r»yrtr  t 

All  that  is  noblest,  all  that  is  basest,  all  that  U  filthy  with  all  that 
is  fair? 

•  Wliat  is  it  all,  if  we  all  of  ua  end  hut  in  being  our  own  corpse- 

coffins  at  last. 
Swallow*!  in   Voetnoas,  lost  in  Silence,  drown'd  in  the  deeps  of  a 

nsean>nglcwsPaet? 
What  bat  a  murmur  of  gusts  in  the  gloom,  or  a  moment's  anger  of 

hens  in  their  Live? 
Ptac*,  let  it  be  t  /or  I  Umtd  hin.  and  Inst  Aua  /or  ntt  ;    fi*  dmd  am 

m4  <Uod,  but  alitr.' 

Two  years  after  'Poems  chiefly  Lyrical/  Moron  published 
(1832)  'Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson.*  This  liitbr  volume, 
t bough  it  contains  many  ol  the  choicest  Tennysonisn  gems,  and 
is  mil  of  lines  which  arc  now  as  familiar  as  household  words, 
tailed   to  propitiate   the  critics   or  to   win   the  QVAsAdfe  v*VbV\K. 
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Aubrey  »Ir  Vi'ic,  vhoM  '  RefloiniaCHiCM  '  i  i  tbfl  |*'et  are  etnaae; 

the    treasure*   of  those    volume*,    put*    this    matter   of   the  sl*» 

jrniwtli  nl  Tennyson's  fame  in  u  very  clear  light: — 

•  It  HiHiniB  fttmii^u  that  bin  largor  fawo  made  way  so  slowly.  For 
many  a  year  wo.  hi*  r.oalota,  were  bat  zealot*  of  a  swet.  Sovent«a 
years  after  the  rablioation  of  hif  fiat  volume.  and  lire  more  after 
that  of  hiit  thirl.  "  Tin*  |'mn.v«««e"  chfmm  out.  I  wrol 
one  «l*  our  oliivf  London  "  ^aartorh*^**  Nad  tailed  bin  a  "great 
|Hx*t."     Tl  litor  tftrock  Ml  ■  t'tcut  "  ami  Mu<«tiluted  ■  two,** 

He    ruiiMiln.-u     Umt     the     nUlfl     nmild     uol    l<»I<u*lc    ao    Strong   ■ 

ouloginm.' 

Tennyson    himself,    like   a    ItTOfig    BUO,    Prat     not     undult 
depressed  by  tlii*  pnolk  neglect,  though  hr  wu  always  »oa*- 
what  OVil  eff  1 1  ill  Is  II  to  critical  attack  or  personal  nisi  e  DC  eel 
tion.     *  1  hate  spite,*  he  said ;  *  1  am  black-blooded  like  all  tW 
Tcnnysons,      1  remember  all  the  malignant  tilings  said  agarast 
me,  but  little  of  the  praise*     He  was,  however,  alwass  some- 
what of  »  sage.    *  First  the  workman  i*  known  fa  btai 
he  said,  'afterward*  the  work  for  the  workman.'     It  is  pleaaani 
to  remember  that  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  an  appreciative  articlr 
on  tho  •Poem*"  in  the  •London  Review  *  (1835),  and  that  H 

was  lftgf|ftt  c>m:ijiii.igeuiriit.'  Hut  ilitoughoul  all  this  p 
of  his  slow  poetic  progress,  judged  by  the  verdict  of  the  awJd, 
it  is  COriOBAll  suggestive  lo  note  Low  heeu  and  restless  is  brt 
own  self-criticism.  His  practical  wisdom  ami  sound  eomm«n 
sense*  were  as  marked  as  his  poetic  genius  and  inspiration.  •! 
don't  wish/  he  writes  to  his  friend,  Janet  Speddifig — and  the 
italics  are  his  own — *  to  be  dragged  forward  •  ■   any  Asp 

bujbrr  t/ir  rrtnfiny   jmblir  of   prevent,  particular!*    00    thl 

old    poems,   most  of  which   I    have  corrected  (peftiealafl' 
"  (Knone  '),  nx  to  tnnke  them   much  less  imperfect,  a 
*  litj  :irc    n    rvisc    man,    would    own     u    J   n]     UBXJ    the    DOirtttttsI 

Temi>son,  too,   bed,  !iki-   evert    well-balanced    mind,  a  if**1 

MBM  of  the  ludicrous,  and  n  perennial  love  ol  pure  fun.  Sot* 
of  the  stories  about  hium-ll  and  Edward  FilsgeraU  sej 
quaint  and  amusing,  as,  for  instance,  their  friendll  oanaetf* 
10  aVbo  could  write  the  weakest  Wordsworthian  line,  and  b»* 
claiming  with  pride  for  the  rest  ol  their  natural  Urea,  A* 
authorship  of — *  A  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  Clergyman.' 

Such  ww  Tennyson's  keen  sense  "t  humoar  that   ilh 
his  unrivalled  literary  art  arid  finish,  had   he  choaca  \< 


m  Mm  Pfoettr  onoe  mi1>>  to  the  pic«ODt  IxtJ  Tfintmii:  '1  naic  as 
great  pouts,  Wonl«u..flb,  ltfoMuiHtf.  aa  <i  «tuti  l*o?  «*<•••  <** 

r*jult*  bo  marc  nrow.it  and  joaelleal  than  uiitUaJy  un  <-*rtk.' 
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in  of  'Will  Waterproof,1  be  would,  In  «<ur  opinioa,  have 

altogether   surpassed    i  ithei    Mr.    Austin    Dohsop  or    his   own 

.  Locker  Lampsnn,  a*  ■  writer  of  vers  Je  tocUti.     Look  at 

thu  perfect   litil**  portrait   in   four   line*    from    ao   UDpaMlaked 

set  of  verses   called    "Mine    I  l«*i."       It    is    worthj    of  Mat    Prioi 

himeelf:— 

'  Mine  host  iis  fut  and  m-ey  and  wiao. 

He  alrukes  bin  beard  before  ho  speaka; 
And  wheu  be  luuglm  hit*  lillle  eye» 

•\r#   pmilnwed  in  Iiih  jiHntpereH  cheek*.' 

There  is  :i  firu*  g«MRMU  touch  in  a  letter  of  Kdwnrrl  PlU* 
gerald  to  JVoiM»<n  which  should  make  the  members  of  the 
Omar  Khayyam  Club  still  prouder  of  their  patron  saint:— 

4 1  have  heard  you  $ay9'  writeu  'door  ol*l  Kitz,'  '  that  vou  aro 
uu<l  by  the  wuut  of  wicb  and  such  a  num.  and  1  tow  to  too  Lord 
it  I  ooald  ooc  bate  a  greater  nlctysra  than  in  tnukatenng  it  to 
vuii  tm  *iuh  itii  oec-uaiitn  I  could  uol  dare  to  say  suah  a  thing  to  a 
<mal  U-r  toan ;  hut  yon  ore  not  a  small  titan  a«tsurudly  ;  and  own  if 
Tuu  do  not  xnako  use  of  my  oiler,  jun  a  ill  not  be  oouuded,  but  pat  it 
Id  tho  right  account  It  i*  very  ditric.nlt  tn  tM--.ru  n  idfl  pQOfjla  in  this 
world  that  quo  van  .part  with  a  hunk  nolo  without  a  pang.' 

It  is  evident  that,  howl  vcr  much  the  pCNtf  may  ban  had  cause 
to  deplore  the  harshness  of  critic*  and  the  coldness  of  the  outer 
a  or  Id,  be  woa  assuredly  blessed  in  his  early  and  life-long 
uiernUhipi.  '  Kvery  nation,*  said  Heine,  ■  hm  thr  kind  of  Jew 
it  deserves.'  And  the  same  is  perhapa  true  of  every  man's 
lrir-ndihtp«  Tennyson  was  a  man  deserving  of  noble  im: 
riends,  and  bo  hud  them,  ami  kept  them,  and  treasured 
them  to  the  last. 

:  these  earl;   college  Iriends   and  telUnv  'oVpOttUf'  was 

id  Moncktou  Milncs,  afterwards  the  first  Lord  Houghton, 

whom  all   the   world   has    long  since    recognized  as  a  graceful 

uiinoi    poet,   .i    munili.  rut    p.-tiron    of    the    aria,   end    a  clever 

ieian.      Milnes  had  rather  recklessly  promised  the 

Marquis  of   Northampton,  who  was   engaged   in  getting    up  tor 

l  cbari table  purpose   *  volume  of  a  Etegam    Est!  let*/  tbal  t»i* 

friend  Temnson  would  send  him  *  something  pretty  consider- 
sble  '  in  the  win  i>l  u  pontic  contribution.  Tennyson  simply 
vd  this  mode  of  publication  as  well  aj  all  fashionable 
patronage  of  art.  His  two  letters  to  Milnes  are  really  fine 
specimesis  of  bis  train  haot  epistolary  style  La  the  first  he 
bluntly  refuses  to  bavc  btij  ihiog  to  do  with  the  thing.  Millies, 
|  pledged  bis  word  to  the  noble  Marquis  that  his  gifted 
nig  Itiend  would   do  something  *  pretty  considerable  '  for  his 

pn 
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iuusbook,  serins  to  Lave  replied  MMDMrlltt  aavajfcU.  V\  I 
Tennyson  received  bis  letter,  he  evidently  fell  rather  guilty  of 
breaking  a  'butterfly  upon  the  wheel,'  foi  in*  answered  hi« 
btOttriogly,  and  pi  ■iiiiimi!  forthwith  10  do  all  that  his  frieuii 
had  promised  on  his  behalf. 

'Why,  what  in  the  &MM  of  all  the  powers,  my  dear  Bicbari 
makes  you  run  mo  down  tu  this  fashion?  Now  is  xqt  uom  00$  of 
joint,  do*  in  tnv  sail  uot  only  enrlvd  10  light  tu  \*>  lift  me  of  mj 
hind  Isgs  like  Alfred  Crowquill'B  poodle*  bat  fairly  butwooo,  thotn 
Many  Htich*  an:  favefeu  IMU  UA,  I  am  tin;  ass  in  Homer.  1  am 
blown.  What  huh  wi  jaundiced  your  good-natured  cyea?  .  .  .  Had 
1   been  writing  to  a  narvoiis  morbidly-irritable  man  \M  tilt 

world,  stark  spoiled  with  the  staggers  of  a  mismanaged  imagination. 
and  quite  oppressed  by  fortune  and  by  the  revn-w-,  it  is  possaW* 
1)ik1  I  might  have  Lulled  to  find  expression*  BOH  suitable  to  hit 
esse  ;  bm  that  yon,  who  seem  at  lwaat  to  lalce  thn  world  as  it  cornea, 
to  doff  it  and  lot  it  pass,  that  you,  a  man  every  where  prosperous  sno 
tuluutcd,  should  hare  taken  fret  at  my  unhappy  badioagt,  mad*  SM 
lay  down   my  pen  and  stare  at   the   fire  for   ten  mil  HI   u\« 

rtHBger  flnt.trred  Bp  tin*  ehirnney!  You  wih)i  that  f  bad  mrrer 
wrttUtu  that  passage.  So  do  I  siuos  it  savins  to  hare  given  sneb 
oir.mor.  IVrhaps  you  likewise  Eoa&d  I  staniMlnft-fclodl  IB  ''■■-'■ 
expression  "vapid  Imhihm"  as  thu  angry  inversion  01  fnur  commss 
seems  to  intimate.  But  are  not  "  AnnnaJs  "  rapid?  Or  BOH 
pintibljf  mean  that  wLat  you  or  Troncb  or  Do  Vera  ohoae  to  writs 
therein  must  be  rapid '.'  1  thought  you  knew  me  bettor  than  «*«n 
to  insinuate  these  things.  Had  I  apokeu  the  aauie  tilings  to  yea 
laughingly  in  my  chair,  with  my  own  rtnphaais,  you  would  hare 
seen  what  they  really  uioaut,  but  ooimug  to  read  them,  pcradrentur* 
in  a  fit  of  indigestion,  m  with  a  slight  matutinal  headache,  afWr 
your  Apostolic  symposium,  you  subject  them  to  anch  miaiutcrprcfta- 
tiini  hm,  if  I  had  not  sworn  to  be  a  true  friend  t*>  in  tnl  1  my  ■•fetal 
death-ruoklo,  would  hare  gone  far  to  make  uio  indignant.  Bat  least 
■aid  soonest  nmudod ;  which  oomos  with  Tery  peculiar  grace  from  at 
after  all  thia  verbiage.  ...  I  will  bring  or  hcihI  you 
your  "  Annual."  ...  1  hare  spok..n  to  ffhiTliM  He  hns  promised 
to  contribute  to  the  "  Annual ; "  Frodoriok  will,  I  dare  say,  folio* 
Lis  example.' 

To  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  Tennyson  at  length  seat  hit 
exquisite  lines:  'Oh  I  ili.it  XwCN  possible1 — tbs  ge-tn*  and 
foundation  ol  'Maud/ 

To  understand  aright  Alfred  Tenuyson  and  bis  lifo-wock,  it 
is  needful  to  bear  in  mind  that  be  was  pre-eminently  a  strong 
man — one  who  could  work  and   wait ;  a  man,  to  use  bis  own 

fhmsr,  of  ■  long-enduring  hopes."     After  the>  publication  of  tbe 
B32  volume,  he  passed   through  a   period  of  no  less   than   ten 
years  of  silence   so  far  as  the  outer  world  wna  concerned,  bwt 
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thmj  wn?  tears  of  strenuous  preparation  nnd  earnest  self-culture 
for  his  future  lile-work.  At  this  time,  too,  Ik*  underwent  a 
setrrr  self-disriplinr  involved  in  Hailing  twelve  long  years  ere  lie 
could  marry  the  lady  who  eventually  became  his  cherished  wife. 
This  Mil)  period  was  his  seed-time.  When  In*  **g/iiu  ombn 
before  the  public  with  the  1812  volume  of*  Poems,'  it  was  seen  by 
all  discerning  eyes  that  the  harvest  was  indeed  ripe  and  plenteous. 
From  that  time  forth  Alfred  Tonnyton  was  raoognixmi  as  tha 
ft i st  and  greatest  of  living  English  poets.  *  It  was  the  heart  of 
England,  wrote  Aubrey  tie  V.-r»*.  ■«ven  more  than  her  iin.igitm- 
tioci  thmi  b<  Eotdc  his  own."  from  America,  too,  came  back 
the  ready  echo  I  for  Tennyson  had  touched  the  subtle  chords 
that  vibrate  in  the  heart  of  our  scattered  English  folk  all  over 
the  world.  Among  the  nnptihlithrd  poems  of  this  period  to  be 
found  in  the  present  work  is  one  entitled  'The  Anto-chamber.' 
It  is  curious  mill  inteirsting  U  ruiilaiiiiiig  »n  iiiironmiouH 
self-portrait,  recognised  oi  a  perfect  likeness  by  his  friends, 
though  we  are  expressly  told  that  this  was  not  hiss  intention:  — 

Tltst  is  hie  portrait  painted  by  bimoclf. 
Look  uu  those  luauly  uurU  bo  glotwy  dark, 
Those  thoughtful  furrows  In  tho  swarthy  rhoek; 
Admire  that  stalwart  ahapo,  ffaiOM  ample  brows, 
And  that  Urge  table  of  tho  breast  iliapn'mt, 
lietween  low  shoulders  ;  how  demure  a  mUs, 
11m  a  fill  of  wisest  humour  and  of  lore, 
With  oouio  half-ooasoiousneas  of  inwurd  power. 
Sloop*  round  these  ijuiot  lip©  ;  uot  quite  a  smil-  ; 
And,  look  you,  what  mi  juvh  the  brain  )ioa  built 
Above  the  oar!  and  what  a  ar.tth-d  mind — 
Mature,  harbour 'd  from  change,  contemplative — 
Tempers  tho  peaceful  light  of  LaxcI  eyos. 
Observing  all  things.' 

Tennyson's   lame   was  now  established.     Aubrey  dc  Vere  in 
Hi  *  Reminiscences  of  Tennyson  in  Early  Days/ gives  a   P 

interesting  account  of  tha  meeting  of  the  young  rising  poet 
with  the  venerable  bard  and  seer  whom  he  was  to  succeed  in 
the  Laureateship : — 

'Our  hoet  brought   Wordsworth   back   i>   tho   dining-room,  and 

Tennyson  moved  up  to  him.     He  spoke  iu  a  low  TDlOBj  and  with  a 

pereentill     amotion,      I  taunt  not  cite  his  words,  lent   I   aliouM  mar 

but  thay   were  fow,  wimple,  and  touching.      The  «>;<i   rami 

very   much   plonsod,  mon>  eo,  indeed,  thou   I  over  saw  him 

Ou  an  »huok   IjhikI*   with   hla   ln-urtily,  and 

hint  affectionately.      Wordsworth   thus  records  the  incident 

i*  a  letter  to  his  accomplished   American  friend,  Professor  B«d : 
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■1  mm  Tennyson  srhuu  I  wsw  in  L*mdon  aorarsj  tiw  *.  II*  w 
undoubtedly  the  tinit  of  oar  living  povU,  and  I  boji«  will  live  to 
giTA  the  world  «i)l  Uttnr  thing*.  Yon  will  Ik?  plossod  in  bemr  tksl 
ho  oxpxossod  in  the  strongest  possible  tonus  hi*  gr»iitu<le  to  mt 
writings.     To  thin  1  was  for  from  uidiuortsit." ' 

In  these  *  Reminiscences*  Aubrey  d«  V.-r*  relfttM  *n  iisxriilem 
which  he  Italy  sat  a  is  of  00  small  significance;  the  moral 
perhaps  being  that  all  great  poets  ai  well  as  little  critic*  sh 
cultivate  modesty  and  eschew  anything;  like  n  fating  of  prrsoQsJ 
infallibility,  even  for  their  strongest  opinions  arid  imprrs- 
lions;  * — 

BekfBM&Teritiytou.  "  the  tongs  of  Burn- 

shape  each  of  thou  ha*  tttt  j«  ti     ti. «     i   the  Votry  -t  id  light,  the 

i.i-h  tin-c    .it     tin-    ili-n-ilrnji  ;     y\       fm^ofc    (■  I     llfl     KB      HBOBB    »Kl'.  i 

things,  his  serious  ptani !  "  Tho  nrnn  day  (raiititmo*  Do  Vera)  I  tnet 
Wordsworth,  and  named  Burns  t<j  him.  Wordsworth  praised  him 
oven  more  vehemently  than  Tonnytson  lavl  done,  a*  the  grant  g**itw 
who  hud  knflsgfcft  l'oetry  back  to  >s»urc.  tie  ended,  "  Of  cuva*  I 
mfer  to  bis  Bartons  ciIi.hk,  mj.-Ii  as  ths  Cottars'  Sai.unUy  Night;* 
those  foolish  little  amatory  uungs  of  his  one  has  to  forget"  I  toll 
tho  talo  to  Hriiry  Taylor  that  evening,  and  his  answer  was,  u  Horns' 
exquisite  e<  oig«  and  Burns'  exquisite  serious  uflbrts  aro  to  me  alike 
tfldunu  and  disagreeable  nwding."* 

One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  achieved  by  the  'Poems'  Ol 
1^42  was  tho  conquest  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  who,  greatly  as  he 
had  admired  Tennyson  as  a  man,  had  up  to  this  time  been 
'assiduous  in  exhorting  him  to  leave  vers*-  ami  iIimiip,  and  t.i 
apply  his  genius  to  pros*.'  Cariytt)  was  an  undoubted  literary 
genius,  though,  it  must  be  added,  of  the  dyspeptic  ;snd*  on*  • 
sided    variety;  and    he    possrsM'd   that    retwl  >n    which 

discerns  genius  in  another,  even  though  its  form  and  man: 
tion  be  widely  diverse  trom  his  own.  The  miscalled  *  sage,' 
hut  vciilable  ltaf  »»'  (  'hrlsea,  penned  one  i>:  the  finest  culogj 
*\rt  writteu  ol  a  living  poets  writings.  Alter  saving  of  these 
j  tonus  that  he  meant  k  to  read  them  UVOI  aud  over  till  tlsei 
Im Tuinr  my  poems,'  he  added,  with  true  Carlylaaji  fore*  sad 
raciness  : — 

*  II  yi. u  knew  what  iny  rulation  hue  l>"  it  t>  t&6  thing  called 
English  ■  Poetry"  f  if  luauy  y.aro  back,  fOT  would  think  each  *  fsct-^ 


"  In  .i  rauseguvnl  letter.  u>  Aubrey  <lo  Vert?,  devonbuig  a  tow  uu 
T«HBy*n  witke  :  '  1  atoned  au  tU*  mutt*  tLaii  tho  on  \sk  A  lk-*«*  — 

bj  'U  biuoiiii(uiii  ( 1 1,.,  »i,a  U..  vtwnaeits, aocl  li .<• ' baokj  mud  Iraca  vt 

r.«..  1. 1.    ii..u.'     1  un.d.    it  oi Ignnisjs  tjuthar ont  o  imat . 

th&y  »rrc  ,  i  rasa  laicsjlM  ■  I 

«iiw.    I  know  tos  Jon  i  ean  Id  i  oil  Ibcn  tk 
iUl  (vf-t.  ii  iw  W  note 
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u»  aliuuwt  surprising.     Truly  it  is  long  muocv  *u  any  Kiigliah  bunk, 

Poetry  or  Prom*  1  hHTe  foil  tho  pulau  of  a  rual  "  man 'u  "  heart  ai  I  do 

llfl  sunt:      A  right  valiant,  trov  tightiug,  Tictorionn  hoart:  strong 

as  a    lion's,  yet  gcnllu,  loving  aud    lull   of  music  ;    what    1   oall  a 

^i-iiuixi* laSngnv -  m wtk  Tiicit-  in.  inwm ol  itn-  aUUbi^dAj  1m 
murmur*  as  of  uood"  dove*  at  fiuatmr?  noon  ;  Avon*  wberv  tlw  n<  II' 
*outni  a»  of  froo  wiodn  and  leafy  wood*.  Thu  sunaioAt  glow  of  Life 
dwi-Ua  in  that  cuul,  oheqaorod  duly  with  dark  atr<ak*  from  night  and 
ilsdoa ;  uTory  where  out?  feu  Is  at>  1/  *il  «wt  tilled  with  yd  low  glowing 

'lit,  Rom*  glorious  gulden  f*pOflf  boil  Rcalao  form  aft«r  form 
bodies  itdvJf  ;  imtuml  OO&OJ  lornis.  In  0M  word.  Uwru  hwium  to  urn 
a  B0t<   of  lli-  "  Etarnal  Mclodio*  "  in  this  iu»u  ,  fur  which  lot  ail 

0OEB  l*-  thankful  ail  J  joyful.' 

Hut  loo  often  in  this  lilc  our  joys  arc  chased  by  the  dark 
shadow  of  care  and  sorrow,  and  in  the  midst  of  Tenoy con's  first 
n\  triumph  be  woe  dashed  to  earth  a£<i Ln  by  tbc  loss  of  all 
bis  patrimony,  which  lie  bad  invested  in  a  speculative  pbilan- 
it.fiiM-  oi  hi  iiivi'iitivc  plivsiciatt,  Not  oaly  bis  owu 
osooey,  but  a  portion  of  liis  brother*  and  aiatnr'a,  wetrethu*  irre- 
rocnbly  lost.  *  Then  lollowcd,'  we  read,  'a  season  ol  real  hardship 
and  tuany  trial*  foe  my  father  and  mother,  since  marriage 
W»cl  to  00  further  off  than  ever.  So  severe  a  hypochondria 
set  in  upon  him,  that  bis  friends  despaired  of  liU  lifr.  »  I  have, 
he  wrote,  ■  drunk  one  ol  Aata  mod  qRtOf  AfMgbtl  out  ol  the  cup 

of  life,  width  go  near  to  make  men  hati  lot  world  they  live  in. 

At  this  severe  dials  Sir  Robert  Peel,  urged  by  I-ord 
HoOjjhtoa  (lie  bad  brcn  solemnly  warned  by  Carlyle  that  on 
the  •  Dav  of  Judgment,  when  the  Lord  asks  vou,  Kiebard 
Milncs,  why  you  didn't  get  that  pension  for  Alfred  Tennyson? 
il  will  not  do  (o  lay  the  blame  OOyom  c  onstituenU:  it  it  fOM 
that  will  be  damned  ),  bestowed  an  annual  pension  oj  SOOfc  "i» 
die  poet.  'The  question  arose  whether  Sheridan  Knowles  or 
my  lather  should  bt»  placed  on  the  pension  list.  P««l  knew 
nothing  of  either  of  them.  Houghton  said  ihn:  be  dim  made 
Peel  read  "  Ulysses,"  *  whereupon  the  pension  was  granted  to 
Tennyson.' 

Thus   the    most   independent-minded    English    author   ainoo 

himself,    Became   what   that   great   man    savagely 

denned  as  a  'Slave  of  State.'     Tennyson   himself  1  oin  iimou  on 

his   pension,  and   on  the   harsh  circumstance*  that   made   it    a 

OCCecaity  to  hini,  in  a  U-dei  To  hit  oid  friend   Rn wnsley  : — 

-  I  haw  gone  through  n  va-it  ileal  of  rafltl  (0  money  ftffl* 

oultie*  in  my  family,  so.  1  linos  J  •*#  job  Jus:.  *ud  would  uot  lite 

veve  state*   thai  Carlyle  soul  U   vu  *U^yaMs'  which   6m 
csarloutd  lout  that  TvimyMia  "m  m  t.-uu  poot 

it 
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it  over  Again  for  quadruple  tho  pnoaton  Porl  lis*  giroc  me,  and  on 
which  you  congratulate  mo.  Well,  I  suppose  I  ought,  in  a  niaawr, 
to  bo  grateful.  1  hare  done  nothing  slavish  to  get  it ;  1  nertt  ©tta 
solicited  for  it,  either  bj  mraetf  or  through  other*.  Il  was  all  dove 
for  mo  without  *  wor*l  <  r  ml  from  ma,  and  Pool  tolls  mo  1  "rx<*i 
not  ho  At  &11  fcttorod  in  the  public  cxprcweion  of  any  opinion  I  chco** 
to  Uko  up."  So  if  1  uko  ft  pique  against  the  Queen,  or  tho  Court, 
or  Pool  himself,  1  uiaj,  if  1  will,  bully  them  with  ft*  niocli  freedom. 
thoagli  not  porbftpo  so  gmr*fulJr,  •«  if  I  w«n»  Mill  onptatlotto'. 
Something  in  thftt  word  ■  pension  "  vUck*  m  my  gissard ;  it  »t  coir 
ill.-  uaiue,  and  perhaps  would  mucU  a  ■  color  by  tonic  other.  I 
the  lout  bit  Mis*  Martineaoiah  about  it.  You  know  ahc  rsf— rd 
one,  tuning  she*  should  bo  robbing  tho  poople  who  didn't  make  la** 
for  tbeuiaolvea.  However,  that  id  nooauuau  ;  her  tion  iwxx.pt* net  of 
tho  pension  didn't  mvc  tho  people  a  rtavor,  and  meantime  (what  *=; 
oni;  would  hftT«  thought  must  Law  beou  inutv  offiou»ivo  to  her 
toolings)  her  friends  subscribed  for  h*r,  and  kept  bar  from  warn.  If 
tho  people  did  make  law*  for  thouisolvca,  if  theso  thinn  wont  br 
universal  ■uffrago,  what  literary  man  ctct  would  get  a  lift,  il  beta; 
known  that  the  mans  of  Englishmen  haTe  aa  much  notion  of  Poolrt 

aa  I  ct  fox-hunting?  Meantime  ih«r»  U  tome  meaning  in  tarings 
gontlvmaii  and  ft  classic  at  tho  head  of  affair*,  who  mar.  now  sad 
•liroct  tho  alroatn  of  public  bounty  to  u»  poor  deriis  • — abos 
tin-  (ir.iu.i_s  [tog  uu:ilil  pot  uxily  m»t  remunerate  but  kick  oat  of  aocisfr 
tut  barely  rcapeotablo;  for  Calliope  herself,  aa  I  havo  heard,  dptw 
kept  a  gig,  but  walks  bare -foot  about  tho  aocrcd  hill,  no  better  taaa 
an  Irioti  "onion.* 

It  was  at  this  gloomy  period   that  Bulwcr   LjttOal   piaWisoei 
in  thr  •  New  Timon  '  his  attack  on  *  School-Mis*  Alfred  :  ■ — 

*  With  purloined  ooooeit* 
Ont-babjinK  Wordsworth  and  uut-xli  tiering  Heat*.' 

That  a  man  with  the  first  Lord  Ljtto&'l  literary  ability  afc 
thus,  for   the  sake  of  writing   a   stinging    couplet,  art   himstU 
down  as    incapable    of    appreciating    three    of    the    greatest  of 
modtrn  English  ports,  is  :i  waniiag  to  all 

ttlfl  would  bo  Popoa 
And  Brutnmolls  when  they  try  to  sting.' 

This  attack,  aa  unprovoked  as  it  was  silly,  greatly  aanoic*1 
iVnnjson  at  the  time,  and,  contrary  to  his   lit'** long  cnuom,  u* 

*  lu  hi.  l*t«r  »n*i  |ov«i>»roujt  <laj«  Tonnywa  was  awst  aaridaoo*  a  anJUf" 
in-  fiaead  (iladsft  than  with  a  vim*  .g>  that  strosm  Is  •*** 

'pour  devils'— ride  his  appeal  oa  behalf  uf  tho  fraaa  peal.  WitJlam  Alllnrksav 
til*  mo  iliu  ul/M'iu-i .  *  wlienrift  aat  liu-rax)  tutu  >a>**-rtiig  a*tl  la  ifaknslM 
applied  tu  fain  Km  amor,  Uo  always  i  ouWveasrvd  to  bnlp  baa.'    To  d«  *».'  J 

hi*  d<aUi  ho  conLtuiRkl  U.i«  prantioe. 
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may  interest  those  who  tnke  note  o(  the  ■  poetry  of  pi 
those   moil    melodious  of  verso*,  •Tears,   idle    tears,    i 


sat  clown  and  wrote  a  caustic  personal  reply,  whirh  his  friend 
John  Forstcr  sent  to  •Punch,*  where  it  appeared  over  the  signa- 
ture nf  '  A  lei  blades.'  Afterwards,  in  his  soul-felt  horror  nl  all 
persons!  spite  and  literary  squabbles,  he  sternly  suppressed  the 
lines;  but,  however  much  we  inav  ail  in  ire  the  spirit  thst 
prompted  him  to  do  so,  we  mar  vet  feel  an  honest  regret,  from 
an  artistic:  point  of  view  (esj>cciallv  as  the  punishment  meted 
out  to  Bulwer  Lyttnn  was  so  richlv  deserved),  that  they  are  not 
included  in  his  collected  works.  Had  Tennyson  been  of  a  leas 
lofty  type  of  character,  a  man  who  gave  reins  to  his  personal 
antipathies  and  expression  to  his  sarcastic  moods,  it  is  beyond 
question  thai  he  might  have  ranked  with  Pope  and  Dryden  si 
one  ol  the  great  masters  of  satire.  Hit  final  commentary  on  the 
incident  rimy  br  rend  in  the  dedication  In  *  Harold.' 

'The  Princess:  A  Medley,'  is  Tennyson's  special  contriba- 
ti'iu  to  the  '  woman  question;'  it  mulaini  iu  highly  fanciful 
Conn  his  deepest  convictions  on  the  relations  of  the  sexes.     It 

dace*,'  that 
wer*  com- 
posed at  Tintern  Abbey,  which  had  inspired  Wordsworth  with 
one  of  bis  loftiest  effort*  in  blank  verse;  while  that  other 
exquisite  gem  of  *  The  Princess,'  the  song  *Blow,  bugle,  blow/ 
is  on  echo  of  Killarney.  Neither  Thomas  Carlyle  nor  *  Old 
Fin  '  appear  to  have  relished  ■  The  Princess.'  But  the  ■  Medley  * 
evident! »  pleased  its  creator,  win;  considered  the  Princess  Ida 
one  of  the  noblest  of  bis  women.  Of  course  no  mere  difference 
of  opinion  altered  his  regard  for  his  personal  friends;  we  find 
him  humorously  urging  Fitzgerald,  who  led  a  very  hermit-like 
lite  at  VVoodbridgc,  in  Suffolk,  *  not  to  grow  quite  into  glebe 
before  I  see  you  again.'  It  was  characteristic  of  Tennyson  that 
he  was  never  inclined  to  overrate  or  place  too  much  reliance  on 
tbe  opinion  of  professional  critics  and  literary  men,  es|>ecially 
if  tbey  praised  him.  He  heartily  agreed  with  Maxxini  that 
'  nothing  in  this  world  is  so  contemptible  as  a  literary  coterie/ 
Hence,  perhaps,  it  was  that  he  so  greatly  appreciated  the  bero- 
MMtup  and  genuine  admiration  felt  for  himself  by  one  Samuel 
Bamford,  whom  Mrs.  Goskell  graphically  describes  as  *  a  great, 
gaunt,  stalwart  Lincolnshire  man,  formerly  hand-loom  weaver, 
author  of  •  Life  of  a  Radical,*  aged  nearly  seventy,  and  living 
in  that  stage  which  is  exactly  decent  poverty  with  his  neat 
little  apple-faced  wife.'  This  old  worthy,  too  poor  to  buy 
Tennyson's  volumes,  had  learnt  many  of  the  poems  by  heart 
from  reading  them  at  other  people's  bouses;  and  Mrs.  Goskell, 
who  was  struck  by  his  rapt  recitation  and  his  deep  delight  in 
the    music    of   these    verses,   wrote    to  John    Forstcr   about   iu 
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Ii>kbi  tec*  um.'' 

~    ■  W    CXI. 

ft  re  k*  :  kt 

IM    if  W 

«■  tpiMfc,  fcu  •> 

u»  iaft»  b»  bu»k.  aU  Imu  raulaf 
«i  m  ta.  *D*fU  <mi  tad  k<fc< 
«£unai  «at  of  iiojp-«*UcDf 

j«4t   L_trwn»U*  k«  cootm 
md  km*  to  his  LooJoa  Mg i»r* 
*■«.  tthfcoafb   lVnav*aii  •» 

of  !■»■%   Eoclijti    n-ie-- 

k*f    ■*  Qo    tnriot   vrll    rrrritni 

taoor  tfee  »m»it  a  -  io*4 

ftfif  oW  tH    p  -rif  h*d 

i  1*1  ihr  trodm** 

Bar'-      Itui  nwWU 

of    tfe*  joarnalutir   •»«• 

wit,  dccUml   tb«t  -tk* 

tw  tall  bcMt «<  rfc*.  «iati« 

■«rr    »rrioas    tod    wrqtty 


uiiuiU,  a*d  atnoog  iliriii  inrii  leaders  of  eoatemponri  IngUsh 
thought,  as  F.  D.  Maurice,  Mr.  (Jladstonc,  Ch.srles  Kingsley, 
and  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham,  at  oaar  ha i led  '  In  Menuiriam  ' 
is  a  poetic  gift  to  OU  generation  ftbove  all  prico,  and  tbe 
general  public,  in  a  vrrt  iborl  time,  joined  in  the  acclaim. 

In  referring  t<>  the  metre  winch  t ti *-  late  Laureate  has  mode 
so  Familiar  by  this  great  tad  popular  poem,  it  appear*  tbat 
Tennyson  heln •»■!•(  himself  to  l«e  in  originator;  am!  he  states 
that  u  VU  unaware  that  some  of  our  older  poets,  Ben  J  on  son, 
among  filbert,  bad  employed  it.  Rut  Dante  Gabriel  Rnssem, 
Id  a  foot-note  to  bis  first  volume  of  Poems,  expressly  declares 
thai  lit v  own  renes  in  ibis  metre  were  nritien  before  the 
appearance  of  '  In  Malnoriarn.'  It  must  be  remembered  that 
niauv  ul  the  Teuuysoniaa  stanzas  acre  written  years  before  the 
pubi  i  tbe  entire  poem,  and  wero  familiar  to  tbe  poet's 

Irk- rids,  but  in  saving  this  we  do  not  include  Rnsactti,  who  was 
m  v«-r  OB    inliiiritr    I.-titk    with  Tennyson. 

[fl  tiiii  imi.-iii  TcBQJaOD  unfohU  AM  QOtptsn  nul  moturcsl 
thonghtl  Oil  the  mvstericaol  life-  and  death,  and  gives  fullest 
UpreMlon  to  bis  belief  in  Cod  and  in  a  future  state;  at  (be 
same  innjt  a  sincere  tribute  to  'honest  doubt/   which 

he  declares  bns   more  truth  than   ball   the  Creeds.      *  In  Memo 
bag  come  to  be  geoerallj  recofQU  td  U  p-'tlmps  the  most 

characteristic  nineteenth  century  utterance  in  verse  in  our 
language,  the  most  typical  expression  of  tlie  fluctuating  mental 
itaus  end  apirituitl  uruggU'a  through  vbico  erejj  true  child  of 

.    UK    QQUSl   pa>fc. 

I  II  Mriog  on  the  success  and  wide  popularity  of  this  poem, 
came   (be  poet's  I     <••■  km    marriage   to  m%  lady  for 

ahum  he  had  waited  long  and  patiently,  and  his  appointment, 
on  tbe  death  of  Wordsworth,  to  the  Laureatcsbip,*  and  all  tbe 
subsequent  bappy  and  prosperous  years  at  Farringfnrri  and 
AI<l*i»ith.  years  ol  complete  tcticitv  and  ever- increasing  UsftM) 
and  public  and  private  regard.  The  Untie  of  life  had  been 
;in  and  won. 

1  en  Dyson 'a  talk,  like  bis  letter-writing,  was  of  a  high  and 
apcci.il  uitality  ;  and  those  who  were  privileged  to  Listen  to  his 
pit  by  vbservatiooi  on  life,  and  art,  ami  ooatcnporarj  sffaira, 
<-»ii  tt'i-ll  understand  hid  ward  Fitzgerald's  desire  to  be  *  A.  T/s 
lioswcll  *  Let  us  glance  at  u  few  of  these  casual  criticisms, 
sxwift   pat-ting  comments  on  human    life,   and    observations  on 

•Si  i -.1  Tennyson  as  thlnklnc  of  rVori   i  'Be  was 

v,  mh-Ii    i    ixx't  lioitM   lnjiiour,  uni!    w*h 

ita  OOO  OS  »ti  tO  •*nr  to  kin|? — nutkiro:  Lin    [>  rio.i  .,\   t.Ur  r>  ijm  ftaiimK  l»y 

*U*  uiWcsoos  oC  nusoonsUs  vend*  ccawrviai;  On   ; 

men 
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men    and    things;    HXiti    it    will     be    wrn    that    nnderhing    hit 
lightest-   remarks,  wc   always  fiad    DOl  oolj  n   great  deal  - 
and    point,  l>ui    thai   unfailing   cominon-sente   which   ua«  ptrt 
and  parcel  ol  hit  MfJ  gtnJCA 

I.ct  us  take  for  namplr  thest   laying*  on    literary   Lepka, 
reading  into  all  bit  criticisms   fail   own   favourite  dii 
*ivci>  umii  imputes  himself'  (meaning  that  in  uur  judgment  of 
other*  we  are  always  imputing   the  motive*  which  .i- 
m  I  w*).     *  No  man  can  se«  further  than   his   moral    r)r%    will 
allow  bin.1     When  tome  one  demurred   CO  Shakeipeare  beinff 
at  vied  the  *  greatest  man/  *  Well,'  said  Tennyson,  '  the  in   I 
would  wish  perhaps  in  »lmw   as  a  sample  of  mankind  lo  thor 
in   another  plftBtV      In  Sbcllct    he   found    tUut  common   seaic 
was   larking.     OoCfl  when   hr  made  this  remark,  a  lady   IW- 
tured   to  ask,  '  Well,  hut  had  Christ  common  sense?  *     •Chriii 
liiiil  mini'  common  sense   tlnui  you  or  I,  madam."  RU  ihe  I 
1  K.ats,'  he  said,  'would  have  been   among  the  rm  greatest uS 
us   if  he  had  lived.     There  is  something  of  the   in: 
poetry    in    almost   everything    he    wrote*     '  Byron    is    not  to 
artist,   or  a  thinker,  or  a  creator    in   the    highest   M-u»r,  bat  s 
strong  personality;  he  is  endlessly  clever,  and   is  now   ■adurl 
depreciated.'      II'-  alwojl    distinguished  *  Keats,   Shelley,   sod 
Byron  from  the  great  sage-poets,  all  who  are  both  grout  thicken 
and    great    artists,    like   JEachylus,    Shakespeare,    Dante,  *oJ 
fiiifflif '     On   another  occasion,    he   said    be   'would   like  tb? 
blank  shields  on  his  mantelpiece  to  be  cmblaz-meil  with  o'rsirt* 
to  represent   the  gVBM   nooiaTD   ports — Dantet  Chaucer,  Shale* 
spcare,  Milton,  (soothe,  and  Wordsworth,' 

Wordsworth   he   regarded    as   the  greatest   English   purl  sisoe 
Milton,  who,  he  said,  ■  was  mora  even  than  \'irj»ilr  the  Loai  *f 
Language/     But    on    Lowell    assjcrtiog    *  Wordsworth    was  co 
mora  an  artist   than   Ku  .h.   Trmnson  responded,  •!  eon 
Isaiah   a  very  great  artist — everything  he  says  is  complete  sod 
perfect,'      Yet    grently   u    ha    admired    Wordsworth,    h#   a*r 
ilr*crjbcd  him  as  *  thick  anUcd,9     Moliere  he  thought  to  be 
greatest  French   poet  ,   //»•  ij  so  irtn*  '     On  another  occasion  hr 
said  that  in  the  Bourgeois  Gmtith  >nane  was  contained  'tie  germ 
of  the  French  Revolution.'      Pindar  he  compared  lu'a  kfa 
Australian    poet;  has    long    tracts    of  gravel    with    illilifjiwj 
IfJM  nuggets  embedded.1 

*  Why  do  you  not  writa  an  Idyll  upon  the  story  ol  RuihV 
Mr.  Palgravc  asked  him.  'The  deep  tone  of  ouuvictiuo  *ili 
which  he  answered  still  seems  with  me:  "Ztoypu  think  I t*M 
make  il  mure  fwcticat?"  I  host  who  remember  bis  readix1* 
his  own  poetry  will  nppreriate  the  force  of  bis  remark  or» 
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reading  his  own  line*.     *  VVlien  he  read  thciu.liis  voice 
at    times ;  Hhe  evert/    poet,   he   was   moved   by  his  oxen 
Of  Swinburne  he  said,  *  He  is  a  reed  through  which 
all  things  hlow  into  music.* 

Two  conversations  in  which  Thomas  Carlyle  figures  mav 
nls/i  be  quoted.  Carljle  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  *  a 
man  with  the  immeasurable  power  of  vocables.*  'I  love  the 
■nnn/  said  Tennyson,  'but  no  Prime  Minister  ought  to  be  an 
orator.1  When  Carlyla  put  his  hands  on  the  head  of  Tennyson's 
lit  lie  grandson,  goMrn-hnired  Ally,  ami  said  solemnly,  'Fair 
(.ill  thee,  little  man,  in  this  world  and  the  next,'  Tennvson  after- 
wards remarked,  'Carlyle  is  the  most  reverent  and  the  most 
irreverent  man  I  know.* 

On  modern  novels  his  criticism  was  trenchant  '  1  hate 
some  of  the  go-called  innilrin  novels,  with  numberless  diameters 
thrust  into  the  first  chapter,  and  nothing  but  modern  socictv 
talk  ;  and  also  those  morbid  arid  introspective  tales  with  their 
oceans  of  sham  philosophy.  To  read  those  last  is  wading 
through  glue.'  'A  good  hymn/  he  said.  *  is  the  most  difliiult 
thing  in  the  world  to  write.  In  a  good  hymn  you  have  t<>  be 
common-place  and  pOCtictL  'I'll**  moment  you  cease  to  bo 
common-place,  and  put  in  an  expression  at  all  out  of  the  common, 
it  ceases  to  be  a  hymn.  Of  hymns,  K  like  lleber*s  u  Holy, 
holy,  holy,**  better  than  most;  it  is  in  a  fine  metre  too.*  In 
this  last  connexion  may  be  added  his  remark  when  listening  to 
tin-  peal  of  rhr  ntiMM  ..ml  :lic  v  olCM  ol  thfl  QhorfatATI  vinnnli 
resounding  through  Westminster  Abbey.  *  It's  beautiful  ;  but 
what  awful  mockery  if  there  were  no  God.'  The  following; 
also  deserves  to  bo  remembered:  •Tho  general  Knglish  view  ©1 
God  is  at  of  an  immeasurable  clergyman  ;  and  some  mistake 
the  devil  for  God.' 

A  shrewd  judge  of  men  and  women,  In-  esiitnntcd  very  highly 
the  wisdom  of  the  Queen.  'She  has,'  he  said,  'a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  politics,  quite  wonderful,  and  her  sagacity 
teems  unerring.  The  (.Virm  neVW  mistakes  her  people.'  Of 
hit  own  acute  judgment  in  political  affairs,  the  following 
remark,  made  in  November  187.\  is  an  ill BttafidB  i  '1  knot* 
it  is  the  custom  to  prophesy  ohango  in  France,  but  I  cannot 
feel  so  sure  that  the  Republic  which  M.  Kouhcr  denounced  will 
not  surprise  many  of  them  by  its  diimtion.  Ttmj  can  have 
perpetual  change  of  their  men  in  power  nou\' 

In  1875,  when  the  poet  was  fast  approaching  the  allotted  span 
of  human  life,  he  published  his  drama,  *  QoMH  .Mrsry  ' — the  first 
of   his   *  historical    trilogy' — the   two   others    tiring    'Harold' 
>),  and      Bccket'  (printed   loTtf,  published  IftfvVV     V*\«,v\ 
\st>.—Aa  372.  2  H  %.m*e^ 
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a  mnii,  to  ftdranoed  in  )<-ii\  s&o  \xm»  made  a  great  re  j 
in  one  branch  of  Art,  essays  another,  even  though  it  W  i 
kindred  branch.  Lis  new  departure  is  usually  coldly  received  bj 
the  public,  ud  harshly  dealt  with  by  th«  critic*.  Tennyson 
liini  long  been  accepted  ns  the  supreme  lyrist  and  idyllic  port 
qJ  his  age  ;  tln-i.-i..:.-.  iftM  [;ir  WW  PCOpl*  aAd  the  foolish,  hf 
cannot  possibly  be  a  dramatist.  However  that  may  be.  the 
late  Poet  Laureate's  Ambition  in  writing  ploys  fur  the  stage  wit 
a  lofly  one,  scaring  fur  abov.r  the   m  at  TJ  aims  oi"  tbc 

average  micxx-ssful  playwright,  h  was  also  a  vi>|]  nv 
scheme.  From  hit  youth  upward,  Tennyson  had  been  devoted 
U>clraiustir  literature,  and  even  1'iiiul  of  *riing  (playing  Mali 
at  (.'nmbrJcJfte  with  distinction),  and  bis  knowledge  of  drasDstc 
literature  was  profound.  It  in  also  evident  that  he  neighed  tie 
cultics,  and  considered  carefully  the  opposition  tint  wotU 
be  aCOOaed  by  his  theatrical  efforts. 

•  To  begin  publishing  plays  for  tbo  stage,'  writca  his  son,  *  siUr  ha 
wan  sixty -11  vc  years  of  ago,  was  thought  to  be  a  hazardous  cxperinust 
Hfl  liait  hovoTBT,  alwayu  taknn  the  liveliest  intorwt  In  lb  ft  tk*s*r»; 
ami  ho  bostnwsd  infinite  trouMo  on  his  drama*,  choosing  the  pmX 
a  i  Lodl  "i  "  Harold,"  ■•  Rocket."  and  "  Mary,"  an  us  lt>  ooreptete  Iks 
lliii'  of  Bludcosporiaa  plays,  which  cud  with  the  oouuucocenwU  U 
tho  K-'formiitioii.  Hfl  wai  unite  slim  I"  tin-  fuct  that  for  hid  to 
attempt  this  dramatic  work  would  be  st  tirst  unpopular,  sauce  bsws 
then  mainly  regarded  aft  an  idyllic  Of  lyric  pOftt.  Bab  Hpoddiac* 
llnl-mtu  Shiih.-j,;  iiuu  hidmlar,  GtOTgO  II.  LftWOO,*  rurd  (Jeurge  Elivt 
[rod   his  playx,  and  mconragni]  liuu  to  4  til 

uragomont-  He  fob  that  ho  had  the  power;  and  oven  at  tl*  igo 
of  fouitoon  ho  hod  writ  tun  plays  thai  wen  "  extraordinary  for  a  boy." 
ami  full  of  vivid  contrasts  aud  striking  scenic  cflocU.  All  his  lifc 
i  i  nj  .1  discovering  tho  cttosoa  of  historical  and  serial  moTctnev*; 
ami  liad  a  strong  dosiro  to  rovon-c  much  unfair  judgment,  sad  in 
eager  delight  in  tho  analysis  of  human  motive  and  character.  Wan 
the  fc:ri*t  dramas  of  ancient  and  modern  time*  be  was  aoaoaiuleJ. 
hating  in  eon*  piem  Iln  hidi  m*  realism  sad  unreality  of  jusys 
like  M  La  Toscii."     But  ho  I  L  in   tho  future  of  our  uodstv 

Kuglish  stage   when  Mlticntion  shall   hare   mado   the   mnssss  mow 
literary/ 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  in  full,  because  it  ovidmdv 
represents  faithfully  Tennyson's  riwn  defence  of  his  position  u 
a  dramatist.     We  do  not  for  a  moment  maintain  thai  'lYnuvsso, 

in  what  we  have  r»||ed  hit  lofty  aim  iu  writing  these  playi,  hi* 
i-i   l»:-cn  successful:   nor   arc   we  foolish   enough t  • 


•  IV-jUlh,  with  tbo    uno    exceptioa  uf  WUlhia  ilszHu.   tfc 
EaglUh  Jnuui»tic  ontics. 
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him  at  this  lat*  day  at  &  second  Sbfttomftm     Bol  tint  his 

historical    dramas    arc    not    only    from    a  literary,   but  from  a 

dramatic,  rind  even  theatrical,  standpoint,  superior  to  almost  any 

serious  work  of  the  kind   attempted   in   our   time,  we  do  most 

•*niiihati<nlly    asicrt.       To   our    mind,    the   most   dramatically 

powerful   and   moving  of  tbese  plays  if  'Queen  Mary,*  •  wlw<!i 

bus  ni  "•■  Meuwd  anything  Likt  ftdequata  theatric*!  rrpfwnii  i- 

tion,  save  in  the  chance  performance  given  of  it  in  Melbourne, 

lien,   as    the    present    Lord    Tennyson     tuily    deil  .ires,    *  Miss 

in  won  a  triumph  at  the  ill-fated  Tudor  Queen.'      VVhen- 

a   really    powerful    tragic    actress    shall    arise    again    in 

IngUnri,  possessed  of  sufficient  colt  are  to  ipmellifl  this  tvpftrb 

ompKX   part,  '  Queen   Mary  *  will  yet  astonish  am!  delight 

the  English  play-goinjjj  public,  by  its  great  dramatic  power  ftfid 

human  interest.     But  Philip  must   be  treated  as  a  secondary 

character,  not  as  the   esulUu.   as  with   liring  at  the  Lyceum, 

hough  doubtless,  as  the  late  Laureate  himself  said,  *  this  was  in 

■  coosttimnau  \»-\  fbrmaiic*.' 

It  is  generally  admitted   that,  pruned  and   thcatricnlly  edited 

Shakespeare    himself   always    is),    liy    Sir    Henry    bring] 

Becket  *  is  one  of  the  most   pronounced  of  Lyceum  successes. 

or  can  *  Harold '  lie  as   dull    and   undramatic  as  some   would 

M  us  believe,  or  it  would  hardly  have  won   the  admiration 

sui.li   men  as  Robert   Browning  and  Aubrey  de   Vcre.     Of 

en n j son's   minor  plays,   *The   Cup"  achieved  a  success  with 

ing    and    Ellen    ferry,   and    the   splendid   'setting'  ac    the 

ri  ii  ii  ;  ftnd   tlw   '  lull-in'    ptortd    attractive   with    Mr.  and 

rs.  KeiwUl  nt  the  St,   James  *.      Hut  *  The    Promise  of  May  ' 

as  an  utter  and  disastrous  failure  with  Mrs.  Mrrriard  TWn-  ftod 

r.  iU  rman  Yesin  at  Uic  Globe  Thtatfo;  though  Mr.  Glad 

perhaps  for  theological  rather  than  theatrical   reasons — 

to   ddlghl   in    it.     The  salest  conclusion  with  regard  to 

ennyton  as  a  dramatist  is,  to  leave  tin-  maim   to  posterity,  or, 

as  say,  to  the  next  generation  of  players  and  playgoers. 

The  late  Lord  Tennyson  was  not  merely  a    Giirly  gifted  poet, 

was  one  of  the  wisest  and  truest  patriots  this  land  of  Kngland 

has  ever  bred,  and  in  all  matters  of  high  nations!  and  imperial 

i         |   shatter  iwya,  wnLiiif:  «if  I'm  ck  »t  this  Una:  *ll*i  now 

ftSSTCal  hnlldnys  »t  Var/  n,  DOBftl  fcff  ft  short,  linx  jfrffl  Op  ill  pnblie  bust- 
tasa,  sad  told  rao  thut  bt  has  alrcadt  read  parts  of  "Queou  Mary"  with  thu 
piai*l  uluisun:  **d  ulinirnbou.*  Fnmdc,  tuu,  buldlv  pruauuu^vd  it  UlS 
BvaScatif  T'  uiiv^id'j  ivurkj;  ■It  hod  recWtaod,*  he  anxd.  'duo  aioro  aoctioii  >>: 
ngluh  Iluiory  frtmi  tho  wildemass*  and  girim  it  &  form  in  which  it  will  l*» 
ftft«4  tar  tfTtr.  Vooao  sloeo  Shakespeare  bu  done  that*  "Qason  Mitry  '  w/n 
tsso  cr***ly  idaii--  i  \  rVnnrxn'i  Itmnim  Catliollo  oulk'hhour*. '  Meal'"  Word 
•Itnftsw  as  aus  also  tilt '  Ueuket' 

2h2  policy, 
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policy,  a   far-seeing  guide  and  light  to  hi*  fellow 
all  over  the  world.     In  a  word,  the  poet  was  a  crju 
!t  is  easy  enough  for  any  man  with  a  head  fall  of  rhj 
ready  supply  ol  cheap  sentiment,  to  knock  off  what 
patriotic  poems;  hut  these  die  almost  err.  User  arvr  bora, 
during  their  brici  little  lile  produce  no  impression 
i In*  iirii  and  nott  thoughtful  minds  of  the  nation.     T» 
patriotism,  like  his  poetry,  .went  down  to  the  very  root*  ei 
being  J   he*   wok   llnglisb   through    and   through;  but  be 
toprumely  wise  and  thoughtful  man,  and  consequently  *** 
the  pitfalls  nnd  dangers  which  underlie  our  free  politicals?) 
and    arc,    in    a    measure,    the    result    of    certain    Angli 
i>"  iJiaritirs    of   character    and    temperament.      Altbooeji 
rounded  by  envious  and  powerful  States,  where?  every  sua  si 
forced  to  hear  arms,  and   is  cnrdully  trained  to  their  ■ 
in  our  vAuntrd  love  of  individual  freedom,  have  ever  reft 
go  under  the  yoke  of  the  conscription,  and  have  - 
military  needs  in  every  corner  of  thr  globe  on  a  small 
which,  in  comparison  with  that  of  neighbouring 
army  at  all — at  most,  one  or  two  army  corps.      When 
the-  Navy,  under  economic  popularity -bunting   Chancel 
the  Kachequer  and  ineffii  lent,  squid  >l  ml  Lvdtof  the  Adwu 
has    been    suffered    at  times    to   decline,   the   peril   of  Br 
becomes  at  once  imminent   and   extreme.     Tennyson  was 

live  to  this  danger,  and   his  patriotic  songs  and  poems 
merely  the  empty  outpourings  of  national   vanity, 
rousing   appeals  to   the   national   manhood.     Of  the   ji 
'The  Hcct '  Cardinal  Manning  said,  '  These  lines 
sff  M   music  and   sung  perprtually  as  a  national   son 
comer    of    ttn-     l.iupirrr.'       •  Killcmcii,    1    Htl  ppcered  ii 

'Times'    in    May,    1859,   after    the    breaking   oui      -l     I 

butweni  Franc*  and  Austria  over  the  Italian  quest 
enigmatical  policy  of  the  Third  Napoleon  pointed 
en  Kngland.     *  It   rang  like  a  trumpet-oil   through  the 
and  breadth  of  the  Empire,'  and   Coventry  Patmure  d 
that    'four   hundred    clerks   in   the   War   Office   alone  st 
rcsjiondcd   to   the   call,  and   were  enrolled   as   VotantCC 
things  go  through  the  crm  niry  at  that  rate,  tlierr   i 
on  invasion.'     At  the  same   time  Tennyson   made  a  sec; 
Bailors,  which  is  hero  published  for  the  first  time.     It  is  jo- 
ining for  a  rousing  sea-ditty — strong,  simple, and  breezy,  wii 
literary   artifice-   and    it    seems  a   pity    thai   the    present 
Tennyson    did   not    hand    it    over   to    Sir   Arthur   S.i 
Or.  Villirrs  Stanford  before  the  recent  magnificent  disuti 
our  *  Sea  Power  *  at  SpitLcad  t — 
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•Jack  Tab, 
1  They  aay  aume  foreign  pnwcni  havn  laid  thoir  heads  together, 
T<i  brtek  the  prido  of  Britain,  and  bring  her  on  her  knees. 
Thare'a  a  treaty,  as  they  toll  no,  of  nomo  diahoncet  follows, 
To-  break  the  uoblo  pride  of  tho  Mistrcas  of  tbo  Seas. 

•CWbi. 
■  Up,  Jack  Tare,  and  save  us, 
The  wholo  world  dull  not  brave  ur, 
Up,  aii'l  sate  the  pride  of  tbo  Mia  tree*  of  tbc  See*. 

'  Wo  quarrel  hero  at  borne,  and  they  plot  agaic6t  ua  yonder. 
They  nil]  nut  let  an  honest  Briton  sit  at  home  at  ease  ; 
rp,  Jack  Tars,  my  lieartioe,  and  th«  d— — 1  take  tbo  pertiee, 

: 


Up,  and  oave  tbo  pride  of  tbo  Mistress  of  tho  8caa. 
'  Up,  Jack  Tan,  ate. 
The  laaitica  und  tbo  little  on**.  Jack  Tars,  thny  look  to  yon  ; 

The  despots  over  yonder,  let  'cm  do  whate'or  tbey  ploaeo, 
God  Mew  tbo  little  lalu  where  a  man  may  still  be  true, 

God  bl«M  tbo  noble  lele  that  ia  Miatresa  of  tbo  See*! 


*  Up,  Jaek  TaTH,  and  save  ua. 


ic  whole  world  ahull  not  brave  ua, 
If  'J' Ht  will  *avo  the  pride  of  tbo  Miatreea  of  the  SoaV 


Thia  little  aung  baa  quite  the  old  Dibdin  HlfOBT,  but  it  by  DO 
mram  typifies  the  peculiar  note  of  Tennyson'a  patriotism,  tbc 
chief  feature  of  which  was  its  enlightened  foresight.  He  was 
politically  a  prophet  and  a  seer. 

Tbc  late  Lady  Tcnnveon  writes  in  her  journal,  under  date 
December  lltb,  1869:— 

1  lie  wrote  to  "  Z."  expressing  tho  hope  that  Cabinet  Minietera 
wonld  think  how  to  make  England  and  her  Colonic*  one  body  and 
aual,  insUuJ  of  outing  the  Colonies  off:  and  bo  added,  ■  I  cannot 
bait  think  tbat  time*  who  think  otherwise  must  be  blind  to  onr  real 
wlarees   and    our    high    calling."      Again,  Lady   Tcunvaoo   noUm 

Sovcenbcr  IStit,  1 87 1 )  :— *  IToeaid,  "  How  etrengc  England  eemios  ace 
r  true  policy  lie*  iu  a  cIomi  union  with  our  Colonies  I"  Hi:  added. 
-  Wo  ought  to  haw  all  boys  at  school  drilled,  to  that  they  may  be 
more  ready  for  defensive  war  than  uow."' 

Again  (September  lot,  1371) ; — *  Hu  has  read,  and  given  mo  to 
read,  "  Fraaur'a  Magazine,"  with  aungealivc  article  ou  Colonial  Federa- 
tion, and  against  tho  enclonnm  of  ivmimona,  against  which  he  boa 
alwaya  proteetod.  A  gonorel  Colonial  Council  for  tho  purpoeea  of 
defence  eounda  to  ua  sensible,  lie  advocated  intor-eolonini  confer- 
ences in  England ;  and  teas  of  vvinvm  that  the  /vrcnoet  Colonial 
Jaftswefere  (night  to  bf  tulmitlM  to  the  Privy  Council,  <w  M  aoaw  other 
/aspma/  Oeaci/,  irAerc  (Aey  ctndd  have  a  voice  in  Imperial  affaire.' 


How  many  years   waa  it  after  Tennyson,  uUete&  vWw.  ^atfc* 


wife 
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wo  have  put  in  italics  before  the  'Colonial  Conference'  umo< 
bh-d  ill  London?  If  ire  mistake  not,  some  sixteen  lonjr  Vfltfi; 
and  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  then  Seer«»tary  for  th»  Colonies,  So 
Hi-fiM  IlnlUiid  (now  Lortl  Knuiaford),  can  surely  testify,  u 
would  the  eminent  Colonial  delegates  who  were  present,  bo* 
marvellously  fruitful  urn!  iiMti-riallv  benrficial  to  tlr  BnpR 
this  Canfimnet  has  proved.  Yet  it  has  taken  exactly  twenty, 
six  years  for  our  so-called  '  practical  *  statesmen  to  carry  oil 
the  wise  policy  here  tu>t  forth  by  the  imaginative  pn*t — that  of 
admitting-  'foremost  Colonial  .Ministers'  to  tbc  Privy  Council. 
This,  as  all  the?  world  knows,  wu  Mr.  Chamberlain's;  grrti 
Jubilee  coup;  but  tl.<-  poetic  recluse  of  Famagford 
saw  the  wisdom  of  the.  tiling  a  i quarter  of  a  rrptOTJ  b*»i'oreiae 
'Man  of   Birmingham'  put   it   into   practice.      S  iocs 

met.  M  IVii;iuuii  bo  'dreamer*,'  ■  *  the  world  i»  fond  ofeaj 
then   do   they   dream    with    wide   oiwn   eyes;  while  the  asm* 
Parliamentarian   and   wide-awake   statesmen  are   too  often  tbf 
heaviest  of  heavy  aleepert,  heedless  of  everything;  but  the  l*ttti 
needs  of  the  passing  hour. 

Lord  Dufferin  bore  fitting  and  eloquent  testimony  to  thf 
effect  prodoo-d  in  Canada  during  liis  (lovcrnor-deneraUli 
those  magnificent  lines  on  the  'True  North.'  which  formeilbr 
fJMtMU*  to  the  *  Idylls  of  the  King.'  Lady  Tennyson's  Jostntl 
records:  'A.  burnt  with  indignation  and  shame  at  orw  emisnt 
statesman  saying  to  him,  '*  Would  to  God  Canada  would  {&"" 
Link*  do  our  statesmen  and  public  men — save  here  and  their 
one  wiser  than  his  fellows,  or  more  removed  from  party  ties— 
ratlin  how  much  of  the  seed  of  the  recently  displayed  now 
IflftMdftl  patriotism  of  Canada,  which  DU(  Ssf  WdW 
l.nuirr  »o  welcome  it  guest  .it  the  Jubilee  commetnorabtcu 
writ  sown  by  Tennyson,  whose  lines,  wrote  Lord  Doflcria, 
from  Ottawa,  '  have  struck  responsive  fire  fmtn  every  brut 
And  how  Tennyson  would  once  again  have  hailed  a  kindred 
patriotic  soul  in  the  young  Anglo  Indian  poet*  whose  'Lad' 
of   the   Snows,1   like   his  own   tplrnrlid  /natf 

loyalty,    has    been    published    'in     every    newspaper    in   the 
Dominion/  and  found  an  echo  in  every  true  Canadian  heart 

No  portion  of  this  work  will  he    m  ■  acanncd  by  uV 

public   than  the   pages  at   the  end   of  the  second   volume,  arte 

itig  the  letters  that   passed   between  the  Queen  and  (be  I*** 

Poet  Lnuieatc,  whiiM     strongest    bond    of    mutual    stmpslbl  *** 


•  Tennysna  gnxrtlj-  aamlreo  KipUnc's  '  I  i  rlas4,'ass)  waa  sssssss 

with  Ku>1Id^*«  atwwoi  to  hu  letter  ol  coaimre<Utfr>o.     It  Is  otrtaialy  •***• 
tiflc     *  whf  i 
Drenum*  to  Chaak  bun,  uu  he  i 
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thetl  lu it  lor  England  and  the  Empire.  By  nature,  Tennyson 
wai  a  man  peculiarly  adverse  (o  the  ways  of  Courts,  and  even 
bo  'lie  ordinary  conventioni  of  society ;  tbe  honoan  that 
flowed  to  him  from  the  gracious  hands  of  his  Sovereign,  came 
unsought,  and  were,  in  fact,  not  even  desired.  XS  hen  the 
Queen  once  atk+d  him  what  she  ran  Id  do  for  him,  Tennyson 
answered,  '  Nothing,  Madam,  nothing,  but  shake  my  two  boys 
.  !  and  ■  I  .hi v  keep  them  hi*  a  I  in  i\\c  rnnjldnus  rimes  to 
come/  Three  time*  KWICC  At  the  hands  of  Mr.  (iladstone  and 
Iroin  Disraeli — he  was  offered  a  Baronetcy,  and  thrice  ho 
mod  it,  though  in  doing  n>  lie  expressed  Ins  great  desire  QOl 
to  appear  unmindful  of  tin-  CJUMP  1  giaciuusneM,  The  story  of 
the  peerage  tendered  to  him  so  strangely  and  unexpectedly  on 
huaid  ilic  *  Pembroke  Castle  '  ihiuujgh  Mr.  Gladstone,  w  MB  they 
were  on  their  memorable  trip  to  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  the 
fines**  and  diplomacy  necessary  even  to  make  him  the  offer  of 
this  most  coveted  of  honours,  is  amutingly  related  by  his  son  :— 

1  Mr.  '  •  ladstone  caught  night  of  me  reading  by  the  bulwark*  of  the 
*POabrokoOMtloB  OQi  <ln>,ui..l  bu:k<>ncd  modi  walk  with  tun.  Eh 
Mid  literature  woe  ouo  of   tbu  iiuldcat  callings  be  know  ;  that  bo 

ured  my  father  greatly,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  literature,  lie 
would  like  to  offor  him  a  distinction  from  tho  Quoeo,  about  which  he 
hod  been  corresponding  with  Lord  (Granville  -n  barony.  "Do  you 
think  your  father  would  accent  it  ?  "  I  replied  that  the  offer  waa  so 
startling  that  1  did  not  know  how  ln<  n  old  lika  it,  hut  T  thought  ha 
Blight  aocapt  it  t>r  tho  sake  of  literature  (romemborinff  how  various 
literary  man  had  cried  "  Shame  "  npoB  him  wlion  ho  did  not  tako  tho 
InOOOtCy  oflbrod  three  several  times).  The  uniy  dijjliiUy  in  QUxd- 
jr/»ai-'«  mint!  atu  that  my  /atfwr  might  intrist  cwi  temriwj  '<■  triitrntralf*: 
bat  is  Use  ffoaw  of  Lord*.  I  answered  that  he  hud  bettor  lot  ma  tako 
my  time,  aa  the  offer  would  ilunlor  him,  aud  mur  his  enjoyment  of 

voyage,  since  bo  never  thought  about  or  cared  for  title*,  II© 
I  y  well,  lot  rna  know  when  T  may  wptuik  to  him  " 

Alter  a  day  or  two,  thr  poet  was  actually  sounded  as  to  the 
peerage,  but  ihook  his  head,  and  said  he  did  not  want  to 
alter  *  his  plain  Mr.  ;'  that  •  the  peerage  might  have  been  of 
grtod  in  him  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  could  have  spoken  in 
the  House  of  Lords.*      Finally,  alter  much   internal  cngitnti'M, 

*  Here  spoke  the  Patriot-Pool;  hut  late  in  tbc  day  as  it  was,  Lurd  Tanayion. 
as  hu  aeigecUtlon*  with  Mr,  Gladstone  en  bis  ftofona  aod  Itch  ill 

1101  snow,  was  do  nscce  poetical  tipirr-houd  in  th«-  Lord*  Tbc  now  peer  vary 
•Untly  loM  bis  frieaa.  th«  old  Liberal  i'nav?  MiuiMer,  that  though  hinsalT  a 
nic-l"  He  wu   pa*<iciiat*ly  aventa  Ui  all  eleettonosrtng  laatiiHiirrvw 

that  csea !  t  meant  party  suvanUicr-  aii'l  he  Ixulsttd  on  the  whole  iiuestion  of 
It*  lis  tribe  Uoa  aa  veil  as  Reform  betas'  dealt  with  ilmeJtaaeously  la  i  plain . 
;  tfurvud,  Loucat  faatiloa.  aad  in  fraak  eoosallatloa  with  Lord  Baliatmr* 
the  Ceajorrsiiraa 

be 
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he  -trcepted  the  honour,  iixuply  remarking  to  Uallatn  Tcnn»*oc, 
•  \\y  Gladstone's  advice,  I  have  consented  10  take  the  pee  raff, 
but  lor  my  own  past,  I  shall  regret  m>  simple  name  all  raj  lik." 
His  personal  attitude  throughout  was  one  of  regret  at  thii 
accession  of  rank,  but  he  wa*  strongly  influenced  in  hu  finsl 
drrision  by  his  intense  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  Queen  1 
signal  a  mark  of  her  gracious  favour  to  literature  ifl  his  nam« 
and  person.  Moreover,  lie  regarded  the  House  ai  Lnrds  as  *  the 
•  test  Upper  Chamber  in  the  world  ,  ud  felt  it  woa  a  gTtai 
thing  to  have  a  voice  and  place  in  that  IlOOM  lorcunoat  io 
debating  power,  a  stable,  wise,  and  moderating  influence  it 
these  changeful,  democratic  days.'  Vet,  afterwards,  be.  VI 
a  distinguished  Frenchman,  who  had  congratulated  him  00  tU 
peerage,  *  Being  now  in  my  seTcnty-filth  year,  having  lost 
almost  all  my  youthful  contemporaries,  I  see  myself,  as  it  w«r. 
in  U  extra  page  of  Holbein's  '  Dance  of  Death,'  and  standi*/ 
before  the  mouth  of  nn  open  sepulchre,  while  the  Qpeeo  hates 
me  a  coronet  and  the  skeleton  takes  it  away,  arid  points  W 
downward  Into  the  darkness* 

Tennyson's  feelings  ol  personal  odmiration  and  deep  Joj*lry 
for  the  Quern  are  to  be  seen  in  every  line  he  wrote  to  ber ;  sea* 
these  letters  on  the  part  of  both  arc  as  simple  and  unaffected  it 
they  are  truthful  and  sincere: — 

•  I  will  not  say  "  I  am  lo\»l,"  .  1    that  "  Your  Majesty  is  gradon*.- 
1  Wroti  the  poet  in  L8fi3),  for  those  art    old  hackneyed  lenus  u> 
ibttted  by  t-vvry  e-mttier,  bill    I  will    taj  thftt  dOTTOg  OttT  OODWnstffl 

l  loll  thu  touoh  of  that  true  friendship  wbiofa  bind*  human  boiars 
together  whether  they  be  kings  or  cobbler*,1 

The  Queen    having   alluded    in   a   postscript   to    the' dead)  •* 

the  noble  hero  Gordon,'  Tennyson  replied,  *  1  fully  sympiihi* 
with  your  MaJcsu's  feelings  for  our  great,  simple  soldier-hoe 
Gordon,  and  1  rejoice  that  the  Mansion  HoU*  I  n  i:iuttee  bat 
adopted,  as  the  National  .Mnooiial,  the  scheme  proposed  ty 
myself  and  my  son,  which  dad  its  origin  in  a  cor  1 
Gordon.'  This  alluded,  of  course,  to  the  Ciordun  Boy*'  H«nvr 
of  which  Tennyson  was  the  foster-father. 

Liberal  ns  Tennyson  was  by  birth  and  training,  and  pfffssw* 
ally  hound  to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  many  ties,  be,  like  the  flo** 
of  the  party,  declined  to  follon  the  rash  octogenarian  leaitf 
into  the  abyss  ol  Irish  Home  Rule.  'I  am  heart  and  SooU 
I  EUOnist,'  lie  declared.  There  it  a  strong,  positional*  note  i*  s 
lettei  to  the  Queen  (April,  1886)  which  tell*  o(  the  defthw' 
the  underlying  current.  *  In  this  pause,  as  it  were,  beterrs 
Life  and  Death,  since  your  Majeatj  louche*  upon  the  disastK 
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jN>]i<y  of  the  day,  !  may  aay  that  1  wish  I  may  be  in  my  own 
Ifrave,  beyond  aijjht  nn<l  hearing,  when  an  English  Army  fires 
anon  the  Loyalists  uf  Ulster.*  This  recalls  the  Poet's  uietuur- 
Mlfl  word*  on  the  eve  of  tho  election — words  which  profoundly 
influenced  the  issue  by  determining  many  a  wavering  vote; — 
'  [  love  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  1  hale  Ml  present  Irish  policy." 

It  Is  also  evident  from  n  most  significant  passing  allusion  la 
Lord  Salisbury  in  a  letter  to  the  Queen  fJuh  fttOj  1885)  thai 
Tennyson  must  huve  lost  all  faith  in  his  old  friend  as  the  man  at 
tho  helm.  *  It  cheer*  one/  he  wrote,  *  that  the  present  Prime 
Minister  speaks  only  of  the  interests  of  tho  fclinpire,  leaving,  at 
all  events,  in  abeyance  the  fatal  cry  of  Party." 

How  profoundly  wise  is  the  casual  remark  about  England 
and  Germany  (ever  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  our  dealings 
with  America),  in  a  letter  to  the  Queen  relative  to  the  Krnperor's 
liftit  to  this  country,—*  Nation*  too  closely  allied  by  the  subtle 
jfAy  if  kindrtd,  not  to  be  either  true  brothers  or  aVflftfy 
fies.' 

Tbe  Queen's  final  letter  to  the  present  Lord  Tennyson  on  the 
passing  away  of  the  'great  Poet,  with  Shakespeare  in  Wis  band/ 
I  rot  be  mure  touchingly  expressed  t — 'The  Queen  deeply 
laments  and  mourns  her  noble  Poet  Laureate,  who  will  be 
universally  regretted,  hut  he  1ms  left  undying  works  behind 
bim  which  wo  shall  ever  treasure. 

•Tim   OKKAT  M'liitr  now  KNOWS  WHAT  lit:  has  BO  CH 
REFLECTED   AXD   FOKDERED  OYEIt/ 

WV  doubt  not  hut  tlmi  very  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
will  exist  among  readers  and  critics  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
biographer's  choice  in  the  selection  be  bus  made  from  tbc  (no 
doubt)  large  (if  fragmentary)  mass  of  unpublished  poems.  His 
task  has  not  been  on  easy  one,  for  we  happen  to  know  that  lonjr 
before  Tennyson'*  death,  thi*  question  had  a  good  deal  disturbed 
hi  in.  At  one  tine  he  hod  almost  determined  to  *  burn  them 
all/  but.  and  after  much  variable  'c-om-ludjng/  lie  finally  laid 
upon  his  biograpbei  tbo  injunction  to  seek  the  further  aid 
<•!  mx  Literary  men  whom  he  named,  and  he  guided,  if  HOC 
necessarily    bound,   by    their   Opinion.       We    believe    that   the 

liiovrnidier   h;i*    moat    biitldid!\    mllieied    to    tin*    injuin  tnui,  .u.d 

tbia  *  selection  '  is  therefore  the  responsibility  of  seven  men,  and 
nut  of  one  man  only.  It  may  safely  bo  hazarded,  we  think, 
that  had  the  occasional  reader,  on  opening  the  volumes,  nor 
known  beforehand  that  Tennyson  was  a  great  poet,  he  would  at 
least  have  concluded  that  he  was  ;t  versatile  and  exceptional 
I'cforc  he  should  have  finished  the  book.  Indeed, 
to  ate  any  charm   which  these  letters  lack,  scattered   as 

the/ 
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they  are  throughout  the  tvvu   w. Limes,  and  addressed,  u  iLn 
•(  to  hit   youthful   friends,   hit  later   friends,  hit  family,  and 
it,  hut  not  least,  his  Sovereign.     They  have  and  possess  in  s 
remarkable  degree  that  freshness  of  humility  which  Is  so  striking 
a  characteristic  of  all  Tennyson's  correspondence  ;  they*  axe  foil 
.if  human  latWlrt  J   keen  with  the  appreciation  of  (if  not  always 
the  acquiescence  in)  the  passing  hour.     They  become,  of  course, 
m  gravely  set  na  ago  advance  and  the  «nnw  appears  on  thr 
tops  of  the  mountains,  but  never  <io  they  lose,  to  the  very  last, 
their  satisfying  sense   of  due   proportion   to  the  reader.     How 
then,  at  this  penultimate  period  of  this  article,  shall  we  aay  tiia; 
tin*  biographer  hns  made  the  great  Poet  appear  ?     Always  in  thr 
picture:   let  that,  at  least,  be  conceded,   and   it   is  no  com  in  no 
praise.     And   the  Mogrnpbei    himself  nearly  invariably  behind 
the  curtain,  adjusting   the  side-lights,  anticipating,   perebajice. 
the  shadows — at  least,  qualifying  the  ■  fierce   light  *  very  often, 
with  true  discretion  and  competent  judgment.      And  the  gmi 
dead  1'oct,    how  docs  be   appear  on   the   inevitable  canvas  ol 
InUBSO  judgment  ?      He  was  a  strong  man,  let  that  be  said,  srfeo 
often,  in  lai  fl   feAS,  had   to  regret  that  friendships  and  differ- 
ences of  opinion   were  concurrent  accidents  of '  long  lift 
had   no   deviating  capacity,    from    sheer   versatility,  front  tb» 
opInioQI  ipofl  winch  liii  political  and  person*!  judgments  wwe 
based  ;  he  had  no  wavering  mutability  or  doubt  as  to  right  aW 
wrung.     A  strong  man,  with  the   light   that  God  gave  him,  be 
saw  and   believed,  and   was  steadfast  and  satisfied.      He  nerrr 
wavered  ti  >m  Cent)  j     iv   recanted   not  from  assurance  of  belie*; 
he  repented  not  of  his  doubt,  for  doubt  he  bad  none  in  anythia*. 
He  was  an    foftmOO,    ;i    living,  breathing,   palpal  ir«,ef 

the  rock-based  human  character  that  fronted  the  fatnre  with 
faith,  and  yet  murmured  no  formula  of  belief  whatever.  InttV 
growing  gloom  of  personal  suffering,  amid  the  deep 
shadows  ot  an  old  age,  alas !  often  far  from  painless,  the  niCi 
ll.Mf  mt|  in  hitu  never  waven-d,  never  Varied,  never  fail  el  *> 
sustain  him.  Once,  just  where  the  Freshwater  Beacon  ae* 
faces  the  East,  he  said  to  us  :— 

'  If  I  did  not  Uilu  v*i  there  waa  a  God,  I  would  throw  aiyssif  em* 
you  cliff  thin  moment,  ami  cud  it  all.' 

And,  tuunlba  afterwards,  during  night*  of  vigil  and  pei* 
racked  sleeplessness,  when  be  had  conversed  of  solemn  thie^b" 
once,  we  especially  remember,  speaking  of  the  difficulty  soeob" 
of  •  accepting "  thf  rnir:irle<t  >if(er  deep  thought — and  as  llitssrs 
lovingly  chiding  the  doubt  he  so  well  understood — tuurrax?*" 
'But  is  Life  not  a  miracle?  can  am  mi raele  ttiual  or  surpass  U> 
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ll must  be  confessed,  that,  whether  purposely  or  not  we 
cannot  say,  thia  Memoir  teems  to  evade  the  question  as  to  the 
rious  views  of  the  late  Poet.  Indeed,  beyond  his  letter 
lily  Sol  wood  (Vol.  l.%  p.  170),  and  the  foot-note  at  p.  44 
tame  volume,  there  seem  nn  innterisls  in  the  whole  two 
volumes  upon  which  to  base  an  opinion  or  by  which  to  silence 
lh«  equivocal  rumour  of  the  nl watt  hungry  hour!  Perhaps  this 
silence  was  put  upon  the  biographer  by  distinct  injunction,  but, 
even  if  it  be  vst  we  who  think  we  knew  the  man  cauuoi.  t 
for  anv  such  presumable  or  assumed  reason,  allow  a  review  of 
(hi*  Memoir  lu  go  forth  to  thr  world  and  fail  to  state  what  there 
is  no  injunction  upon  us  to  withhold.  We  once  asked  him  if 
be  could  be  judged  as  to  his  religious  views  by  '  In  Mcmoriam,* 
psjd  he  replied,  briclly,  •  Yes — that  poem  represents  my  belief.' 
On  another  occasion,  during  the  long  watches  of  a  sleepless 
night,  he  had  asked  of  us  this  question:  'Do  men,  as  they 
grow  older,  more  often  fall  from  faith,  do  you  think?'  And 
then,  on  our  reply  boiag  j-'ivca  (of  itself  quite  unimportant*  be 
it  said,  and  only  covering  ■  personal  experience),  he  replied, 
'That  I  cannot  undersund — I  can  understand  the  doubts  of 
early  life — the  "  fighting  faith  "  '  (his  own  words)  *  of  manhood, 
bat  1  cannot  understand  unfaith  in  age.  You  remember  so-and- 
so?'  'Yes/  'Well,  you  need  not  consider  that  absence  of 
faith  means  absence  ot  equanimity  when  you  think  of  his  old 
agts,  for  a  greater  apparent  unbeliever  I  never  knew— and  a 
more  peaceful  personality  (in  age)  1  never  came  near.  I  often 
Aomin  if  In-  really  believed  nan  limn  all  of  us,*  These  two 
remarks  embody  this  conclusion,  that  what  he  believed  when  be 
wrote  ■  In  Mcinoriam,'  that  he  also  believed  when  near  his  end. 

We  could  recall,  if  that  were  needed,  or  even  in  good  tsste, 
conversation  after  conversation,  each  and  all  tending  to  the 
same  definite  result.  We  will  quote  from  our  own  personal 
recollections  a  few  further  remarks  bearing  upon  this  matter  :  *  A 
higher  form  of  hcnlingyou  call  some  of  the  miracles  of  Christ- 
ami  so  you  creotc  a  sweater  miracle  than  you  explain  away.* 
*  S-  once  said  in  me,  "  You  Protestants  have  no  idea  what 
prayer  means."  Thank  tied,  he  was  wrong-— what  should  we  be 
il  we  did  not  know?"  '"Religion  a  drug" — do  ibeac  people 
say  *of  Not  true  religion  or  true  poetry.'  'I  tell  you  the 
nation  without  faith  i*  doomed;  Dfll  intrlleetual  life — how- 
ever advanced  or  howsoever  perfected    -cannot  fill  the  void.* 

Searching  through  the  conversational  archives  of  many  years, 
these  four  sentences  may,  we  think,  be  giren  to  the  world, 
with  this  farther  sentence  or  two  to  qualify  their  appearance. 
Not  once,    but  a  hundred   times,  since    that    moonlit  0«A»Vst\ 
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nldnlght  of  fivr,  year*  ago,  wp  have  bcvd  the  dead  Port's 
asiailed,  and  have  held  our  peace.  'Agnostic'  he  bos  been 
Balled  :  lie  was  no  Agnostic  :  it  is  nut  Hue.  1 1 iuiwrlf  be  accepted 
the  schema  of  Diviner  Revelation  outside  the  phenomena  of 
Yti.ire,  but  he  understood  and  more  than  tolerated  tbc  Agnostic 
position.  Hell  and  Kternal  Punishment  he  did  not  accept,  w« 
grant,  and  one  other  thing  he  ever  and  always  repudiated,  and 
thnt  was  the  dictum  that  It  was  •  more  expedient  *  to  *say  job 
believed  '  when  you  did  not  believe; — that  he  ever  considered 
the  deepest  depth  of  personal  infamy.  If  only  the  letters  of 
Arthur  Hallam  had  not  been  destroyed,  we  should  bare  known, 
better  than  all  roiiji-iture  can  surmise  them,  the  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties of  their  mutual  personal  hopes  nnd  beliefs.  We  should 
find,  iu  that  correspondence,  we  venture  to  lay,  the  spiritual 
gtrms  of  that  grand,  simple,  charity-qualified  Puritanism  which 
hallowed  his  mature  manhood,  and  deepened  into  the  simpk 
faith  and  religious  purpose  of  old  age. 

Thus  far  the  Biography  and  our  personal  memory  of  the  mac 
There  is  little  to  add.  Vet  of  the  ■  rWJ  VOnu  "f  very  worn  so,' 
whose  'tender  spiritual  nature'  was  to  the  Poet  an  abidiig 
solace,  a  very  haven  of  rest,  something  must  he  said.  TV 
writer  knows  well  how  little  his  life-companion  would  hare 
desired  thai  the  memory  of  her  tender  personality  should  k 
obtruded  on  the  consideration  of  the  world.  Those  who  hare 
watched  her  for  years  in  the  unvarying  atmosphere?  of  that  luuue, 
which  her  presence  mad*  home  indeed,  know  that  the  not 
her  interest  thririu  should  In-  as  brief  as  reverential  it  must  be. 
He  was  a  righteous  man  ;  she  was  a  holy  woman.  Let  tsat 
wnlict  stand  fox  both,  and  it  is  n  true  verdict  VVc  would  act 
soil  the  sanctity  of  old  faith  by  writing  one  word  of  ovor-praiw, 
or  by  straining  a  just  estimate  to  the  outermost  hem  of  \bc 
garment  of  eulogy  !  A  passage  in  the  reminiscences  by  (he 
late  Master  ot  Balliol  sums  up  the  character  of  the  late  Lad; 
TffflDJ  IOD,  in  phrasing  equally  jiui,  pmportiiinntr,  nnd  TCTmi 

*  When  I  pray,  I  see  the  faoo  ot  God  smiling  upon  me/  she  auVl 
to  the  Master,  and  his  obserratjnxj  i*  *  Such  is  the  spirit  of  tii» 
n  i  i:trksble  life ; '  and  may  we  add  that  her  puraso  must  law 
In  in  literally  true,  whethex  an  hallucination  dtaCfibos  its  natscv 
or  not,  or  she  would  not  have  used  It?  There  never  wal  a 
woman  who  leas  posed  for  effect!  VVc  knew  ber  during  kct 
years  of  an  enforced  invalid-life,  and  never  did  we  see  i** 
placidity  ruffled  or  her  tender  courtesy  at  fault  Aai 
others  •  he  *  might,  sometimes  be  thought  brusque,  in  th* 
Byronic  line,  *To  her  he  was  all  gcntlenca*.'  Tlirv  were  l»f** 
lo  the  lastl 


Art.    X. — 1.   Rcjiort   of    the    De/frces    for    Women     Sf/ndictite. 

Cambridge,  March  1st,  1897. 
2.   Discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Detfrees/or  Women  Syndicate. 

Cambridge,  March  2r»ib,  18U7. 
Jl.    Report  of'  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (in  the  United  Statei), 

l«»l-3.     Washington. 

THE  doubt  n ml  hesitation  with  wbk-b  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  bnvc  long  refunded  the  <|ucsti«Mi 
of  the  admission  of  women  to  rights  and  to  partnership  have  it 
length  given  way  to  decided  action.  Last  year  Oxford,  and 
this  tear  Cambridge,  haw  drridrd  that  they  will  nut  mlmit 
women  to  degrees,  even  it  those  decrees  arc  not  to  conrey  a 
voice  in  University  ym -i um-mL  At  Oxford  the  question  was 
brought  up  without  adequate  discussion,  and  nt  one  time  it 
looked  ;is  if  tlit?  University  might  be  carried  by  storm,  though 
in  tbo  end  three  residents  out  of  five  voted  against  proposals 
which  were  framed  with  an  astonishing  disregard  of  the  bll 
and  the  interest*  of  the  University. 

At  Cambridge,  as  might  ha*c  been  expected  from  the  longer 
experience  of  the  University  in  educating  women,  a  mora 
cautious  and  more  moderate  proposal  was  mode.  With  great 
astuteness  the  advocates  of  the-  women  (one  must  not  *n\,  •  »' 
women  put  aside  lor  the  time  all  demands  for  fixed  status  and 
University  privilege,  and  contented  themselves  with  asking 
merely  that  in  the  place  of  the  certificates  at  present  given  to 
women  who  have  been  educated  at  Xcwiiliam  or  Girtou,  titular 
degrees  should  be  given.  A  demand  so  moderate  ninciliatecl  the 
large  party  which  did  not  know  its  own  mind.  A  few  years  ago 
it  might  bare  been  conceded  almost  without  a  contest.  But  of 
late  years  the  teachers  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  begun  to 
understand  the  real  purpose  and  nature?  of  the  women's  claims 
ob  those  great  centres  of  manly  learning.  Opposition  grew 
day  by  day.  Even  the  undergraduates,  for  the  first  time,  begu 
to  sec  how  deeply  their  Juture  was  involved.  And  since 
the  undergraduate  cau  biiug  up  futliei  and  schoolmaster  to  the 
poll,  and  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  arc  in  the  last  resort 
:i«l  by  the  non-resident  graduate,  the  awaking  of  the 
undergraduate  was  decisive.  On  the  day  of  polling  1707 
members  of  the  Cambridge  Senate  voted  against  the  granting 
to  women  of  titular  degrees,  nod  only  fill  I   lor  it. 

I:  is  impossible  for  a  battle  to  have  been   more  decisively  lost 
mil  won.     Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  worl. 
of  our  older  Universities  will  know  that  a  matter  thus  decided 
will    not,    fni    many     tears   to   conic,    be   raised    e«yiiu.     TUe 
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initiative  of  nil  legislation  lie*  with  the  <  'miuriU  of  Oxi-ird  and 
Cambridge,  linii.i  bodiM   Lad  full)  determined  I  i  '  let  sleeping 

dog*  lie.*  Every  member  of  the  Councils  knows  that  am 
attempt  to  rekindle  such  a  laUM  of  controversy  ;w  has  burned 
fin  tin-  lu»i  two  yean  will  be  met  with  tin 
opposition.  And  be  will  also  know  that  in  the  end  n- 
MB  be  done.  For  even  il  the  resident  irraduatcs  so  far  changed 
tfasjl  minds  as  to  be  willing  to  admit  women  to  decrees,  vet 
their  wish  would  he  overruled  by  the  non-resident  voter. 
Failing  an  Art  of  Parliament,  therr  ia  nothing  to  be  *'■•■ 

It  cannot  be  said  that   the  decision   which    was  arrive*!  at  In 

tin-  Cambridge  Senate  was  basts,  or  prejudiced.     A 

Blkd    brought  together    and    published     nil     impm 
obtainable.     The  debate  in  the  Senate  If  oust,  which  has  Ik*!] 
publitbod  in  lull,  it  oi"  •  kind  to  d  i  greet  credit  to  the  Unlrer- 
sity.     Scarcely  any    consideration    which    might    tell    for  at 
against  the  concession  of  degrees  to  women  was  over: 
Am  nmacroBi   speakers,     It    erei    .*    question    was    dt 
deliberately  and   after  full  consideration,  it  was  in  this  instant-- 
It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  Cambridge  can  change  its 
until  It  changes  Its  members.     And  ■  notable  iact  is  tb»t  \U 
younger  the  man  the  more  energetic  was  likely  to  be  hit  oppo- 
sition tn  the  degrees.     The  lull  which  succeeds  the  arad< 
storm  gives  us  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  quiet  surveyed 
the  principles)  and  the  interests  unrolvad. 

Wo  write  as  Iricnds  of  the  higher  education  ot  women.  Pot 
we  do  Dot  write  u  adherente  of  the  group  of  men  and  womea 
who  nt  present  mainly  direct  that  movement.  To  our  thinkisx 
amid  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  modern  changes,  women* 
education  had  in  part  tnfferod  from  that  most  fatal  of  calan ■;' 
the  loss  of  recognized  ideals,  and  is  drifting  helpless])", 
at  the  tainr  1 1 tn.  we  think  that  the  two  Universities  ur 
absolutely  right  in  declining  to  admit  women  to  >;n-mbenhip 
and  influence.  Such  admission  would  greatly  injure  :l.r 
L'niversiti<-»  It  would  not  be  in  the  true  interest  «;■: 
women  theiuxelvrs,  nnd  it  would  dn  harm  through  generations  to 
come  to  the  rising  youth  of  the  country.  Let  first  the  laws  ■*( 
hum  tn  nature  and  the  testimony  of  history  be  consulted  ;  thra 
let  some  plan  be  sought  for,  by  which  women  may  attaia  O 
development  which  they  naturally  desire,  without  endangering 
the  character  of  the  Universities  and  the  futuraof  educ*ti<M. 

The  leaders  of  whom  we  speak  10  iiicmu  dUposeite 

allow  that  they  are  theorists.     They  are  constantly    rl.i 
that  facts  arc  on  their  side.    They  point  to  the  recent  ehsDf*  " 
girls*  education,  which  nre  in  fact  a  mixture  of  good  ant*  " 
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a*  the  heaven-sent  line  of  progress  which  they  wish  only  to 
iXiBtioag.  They  cite  the  mcceam  of  female  students  in 
examinations  of  Cambridge  a*  proving  that  the  examinations 
arc  admirably  adapted  to  the  girls.  They  regard  the  opinion 
expressed  by  many  lecturers  thai  no  hum  1  ;t<  come  if  teaching 
yij:i_'  nii'ii  and  yOUQg  nOM  tOMtbei  as  a  perfcrt  justification 
of  the  prinriplr  of  what  the  Arm-ricans  inll  'co-education.' 
They  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  law  of  natarc  that  girls  inust  learn 
at  school  the  subject*  in  which  thry  can  lie.  examined  at  the 
male  Universities  in  examinations  arranged  not  [or  them  but 
for  boys.  TIih\  iti'ii'I  the  viriniM  circle  merrily.  Ill  the  belief 
tbat  they  are  moving  forward.  Such  phenomena  are  always 
seen  when  people  have  lost  ideals  and  move  bv  routine.  And 
those  who,  likr  tin-  Blfthop  of  Durham  and  TroOstor  Clifford 
Allbutt,  suggest  that  the  past  movement  in  uomnu  education 
need  not  necessarily  be  in  the  best  direction,  are  proelni: 
fanciful  and  vision. wy. 

In  a  great  practical  question  like  that  of  thr*  higher  education 

of  women  we   may  seek   lor  wisdom   in   two  quarters.      Btthci 

ma?  examine  the   records  of  history,  to   m  what  arrange- 

merits  have  best  prospered  bJtbtttCS  W  ire  DUj  bring  forward 

considerations  of  expediency  b— d  ti rv»n  observation*  of  In  r 
The  higher  educotion  of  wi  mm  i  •.. .  new  a  movement  that 
tfu-  Hutnry  srhich  i*  of  use  in  its  consideration  mutt  be  very 
modern  history.  Nevertheless,  before  we  turn  to  the  question 
nf  psychology  and  expediency,  we  shall  find  it  worth  our  while 
to  see  what  plans  have  been  adopted  in  various  countries  for 
uring  University  education  for  women.  vv 

The  limp  test  end  most  obvious  plan  which  can  be  suggested 
is  what  is  called  in  A  mci  ica  *  co-education/  that  is,  llir  aboli- 
tion of  sex  so  far  as  the  Universities  are  concerned.  There 
Las  been  in  England  in  recent  years  a  considerable  movement 
in  this  direction.  In  severnl  centres,  as  at  Mnnehester  and 
Durham  and  Newcastle,  c  co-education '  has  been  accepted  in 
principle,  and  it  is  also  adopted,  although  with  some  practical 
modifications,  in  the  new  University  oi  Wales  and  the  Scottish 
XT n i vers i lies.  It  may  seem  bold  to  question  the  wisdom  of  a 
course  adopted  with  so  much  unanimity  by  our  younger  Uni- 
versities. Rut  as  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  judge  by  results 
-whether  it  is  wise  or  not.  We  must  venture  to  cUim  a  sus- 
pension of  judgment  until  the  system  has  been  longer  00  trial, 
*nd  its  results  are  more  manifest.  Meantime  a  far  wider  field 
for  investigation  lies  open  to  us. 

America  if  the  land   in  which  '  co-cdacation '  has  been  tried 
longest,  end    in     the     most    varied    circumstances.      American 

experience, 
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experience, if  crjafidazod  »iili  dUcriraloatioii,  ought  to  Le.cf 
Nil  value  to  us.  OJ  nil  nations  the  Americans  are  least  likely 
to  act  without  full  cuiucitiusiieiT  ■"  »  <  •  n«  <•»!  their  acliucs 
AjuT  motives.  Naturally,  therefore,  thero  i«  no  JiScbI 
atCCfUUiuhff  what  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Ameria 
is  like,  Aaa  whftl  vt*w  of  it  !■<  takes  h-.  pablli  OpInloOU  TV 
belt  summary  and  bibliography  ot"  the  subject  U  to  be  foaoJ 
in  the.  American  *  Keport  of  the  ConnlttlOIWV  uf  Education 
for  1891-:*/  ]>p.  788-488.     We  kai  aoelfftd  importa* 

rnimniinicatinns  on  the  subject  from  Professor*  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Harvard,  Cornell,  Chicago,  Mi  chiton,  California 
and  Toronto.  Tiir  evidence  net  fcirlll  En  PfofafttOI  Marshall'* 
statement*  in  the  'Cambridge  Reporter'  and  *  Cambrwlre 
Review  *  is  also  very  valuable.  We  will  #ive  in  brief  OU 
the  substance  of  the  evidence  thus  available. 

In  America  there  are  two  clearly  marked  set*  of  opil] 
to  the  relations  which  women  ought  to  hold  towards  mow 
Universities.  Throughout  the  wni  mid  north  of  the  Union, 
opinion,  both  in  the  Universities  and  outside  them,  his 
hitherto  run  generally  in  the  direction  of  maintaining  thai 
there  should  lie  no  distinction  of  «*»x  at  all  in  University 
teaching  and  decrees.  All  the  State  I  Qiveralticj  of  recent 
Inundation    :idni:i    men    and  women    on   rvietly  the  same  Irrni*. 

and   have  mixed  daises.     Cornel]  University,  in  the  Suw  ** 

New  York,  also  accepts  mixed   education  undiluted,      But  the 
older    and     nourishing     Universities    of    the    Atlantic    ooa*, 
1 1  im  ml  tad  Jfalc,  Colombia,   Princeton  and  Jo 
do    not    readily    accept     this    arrangement.     Two    "I    tbess, 
II  irvard  and  Coluiuiii.i,  h.ive  associated  with  them  respe<: 
in  a  sort  of  partnership,  the  women's  colleges  of  RedcliSs  snJ 
Barnard.      The  standard   is  the  same  for  women  and  men,  bstb 
in    teaching    and    in    degree*  ;    hut    i    line    is    drawn    at  '<v- 
The   Harvard    Professors  repeat  their  leCtOfM  I* 
the  women    :it  KedclilTe  College  ;    hut  women   are   not   admiM 
to  their  University  lectures.     A   Harvard   Pro  lessor  points  oil 
to   the   present  writer,  quite   trulv.  that   there  i*  far  morr'^ 
education '  at  Oxford    than    :tt    Harvard.     At   Vale  and  otfc" 
Eastern  Uoivereitic*  women  are  sdmitted  to  Graduate,  bi 
to  Undergraduate  courses. 

Cornel!    i*   the    Wily    important    Eastern    University    atska 
admits  fully  the  principle  of  <  co-edoc  t\  Q  I       Rut  this  exc  | 
must  not  be  made  much  of.     *  Co-education  '  was  almost  fororf 
on  ill--  University  hy  a  benefactor,  Mr.  .Sage,  who  ma*K 
condition  of  his  munificent  giiu.      At   the   present  lime,  after 
twenty    years'    ex|n*rience    of    'co-education/     several    of   the 

teachers 
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■  vr*r  whether  the  majority  or  not  wr  arc  unnblr  to  say, 
deplore  the  arrangement.  And  with  the  mule  students  it  seems 
almost  a  point  of  honour  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  female 
class-mates.  Generally  speaking,  the  Universities  of  the  Host 
bare  at  least  ua  strong  an  objection  to  ' co-education'  as  our- 
selves. And  it  need  scarcely  bo  pointed  out  that  their  social 
conditions  far  more  nearly  resemble  ours,  than  is  the  case  in 
the  West. 

It  is  clear  that  the  true  home  of  co-education  in  the  higher 
hrnnchea  of  learning  lies  in  thfl  Western  States,  and  that  the 
States  of  the  North- Kast  follow  the  tendency,  if  at  all,  un- 
willingly. We  must  turn  to  the  West,  if  wr  would  observe 
the  full  causes  and  results  of  the  movement. 

American  correspondent*  generally  warn  us  against  sup- 
posing that  the  conditions  of  the  problem  arc  the  same  in 
America  and  in  England.  The  leaat  reflection  shows  how 
true  this  observation  is.  As  a  Professor  of  Michigan  observes, 
*  Co-education  in  the  United  States  can  only  be  understood 
when  studied  in  connexion  with  our  political,  social,  and 
intellectual  conditions.* 

In  the  origin,  (be  State  Universities  owe  their  sexless  character 
to  two  circumstances.  First,  there  is  abroad  in  the  West  a 
strong  feeling  as  to  the  equality  of  the  sexes  in  almost  all 
things.  French  itjalitS  has  been  carried  a  step  further.  The 
notion  of  4dcmocracy  run  to  seed '  is  that  any  distinction 
between  the  sexes  when  made  by  man  is  invidious.  The 
triumph  of  this  view  in  the  matter  of  University  organisation 
has  been  secured  by  monetary  considerations.  Not  unnaturally, 
tax  paters  who  have  daughters  think  that  they  have  as  good  a 
claim  on  any  institution  supported  by  the  State  as  those  who 
hare  sons.  They  cannot  sec  why  they  should  pay  for  higher 
education,  unless  tbeir  own  children,  as  well  as  their  neigh- 
bours', are  to  profit.  Hut  to  found  propcrly-organixod  colleges 
separately  for  men  and  for  women  would  strain  the  resources  of 
thinly-populated  districts  too  much.  As  a  temporary  arrange- 
;i\  mixed  Universities  were  all  but  unavoidable. 

Mixed  Universities  are  the  less  of  novelties  in  the  Western 
States  in  that  usually  boys  and  girls  are  educated  together  from 
the  Terr  beginning.  In  the  primary  schools,  the  grammar- 
schools,  and  the  high  schools,  they  sit  side  by  side,  doing  the 
essons  ;  sometimes  they  do  physical  extjri  Ifta  together  as 
well.  Thus  it  is  not  unnatural  that  *  co-education '  should  be 
carried  on  from  the  school  to  the  University.  This  is  an 
institution  peculiar  to  America,  and  not  covering  the  whole  of 
it.      In   the   South,   gills  and    boys   arc   more  commonly   Went 
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iipart.      In  Boston,  the  best  i  elt\    \\x  America,  thrre  n  % 

strong,  and  in  the  main  successful,  resistance  to  '  co-education' 
in  schools.      In   Europe   '  co-educatiuu  '    In    schools   is  rare.      In 
German v  it  it  less  common  than  it  uacd  to   bo.      In  Scotland  it 
teem*  to  be  dying  down,  except  in  primary  schools:   in  England 
it  scarcely  exists.     Thus  at  one*"  a  broad  line  is  drawn  hetwwo 
England  and  America.     The  following  opinion,  for  instance, 
given   by   Principal    Seelye,  of  Amherst   College,  sounds 
strange  to  an   English  car:   *  The  co-education  of  the  MX< 
both  desirable  and  practicable  in   the  ctarly  stapes,  and 
be   properly  conducted    through    both   the  grammar  and 
schools;  but  the  difienotiAtion  of  sex,  which  i*  quite  as  roani- 
feat  on  the  mental   as  on  the  physical  side,  requires  a  differ* at 
curriculum  for  the  two  in  their  college  course.' 

Few  Englishman  would  go  quite  to  far  as  Dr.  Seelye.  If 
mixed  education  had  been  tried  and  found  quite  aucccss/ul  at 
Harrow  and  at  Eton,  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  resist  ill 
introduction  in  our  Universities.  Vet  perhaps  on  iinpartu! 
judge  might  allow  that  there  are  psychological  facta  at  least  in 
the  last  half  of  the  passage  we  have  quoted. 

Tin-  result  "f  careful  enquiries  made  of  teachers  in  several 
co-educational    Universities    is   to    show    that,    thou-!     | 
opinion   in   the  West   will   scarcely   allow  the  question  of 
advantage  to  bo  an  open  one,  yet  there  is  beneath  the  surfscri 
strong  and  a  growing  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  &>tn  i 
espeeciliv  ;nnnii;'  the   higher  tenchcrs.     At  least  one  American 
college,  the  Adclbcri  College  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  after  Iniar 
the  mixed  system,  has  abandoned  it  for  separate  courses. 

The    results,  or    at   all    events  the   concomitants,   of  mud 
education  in  Westrrn  America  are  of  such  a   kind  as  to  msfcr 
us   hesitate   to    introduce   the    system   in    tin      i   Qtktrj       On* 
wonder*  whether  our  northern  Universities,  which  have  accept! 
4  co-cducntioo  '  with  so   light  a  heart,  ever  considered  with  cs* 
what    effects    it    was    likely    to    produce.      In    America    a 
notable  sequence  of  the  system   is  that  the  teaching  in  school* 
for   both  sexes  is  very  Inrgely  in   the  hands  of  women,  ana  is 
passing  into  their  hands  more  and  more  year  by  year.     In  seme 
Su'.e*   iiiui-i;.   jt.-i    ii-iit.  "f  the  teachers  in   schools  are  n 
At  Chicago   the   number  of   male  teachers  was   in    1 
the   number   of   female   teachers  3081.      In   some  schools  oaf 
may  see  great   boys  of  sixteen    and    seventeen   going  throofb 
callisthenic  exercises  under  a  lady  mistress  uf  dull. 

In  the  W<'«t,  we  are  told,  the  attractions  of  basinets,  and  tk 
desire  to  make  a  livelihood  take  boys  away  from  school  it 
an  early  age,  while  the  girls  stop  on.      In  the  higb*scbo*k  n( 
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America  there  are  11fi,35l  girli,  and  85^451  Iniys.  '  The 
graduates  (so-called)  of  the  high  schools  arc  1  1,190  gives  and 
7fi92  boys.  Thus  the  number  of  mini  sufficiently  well-educated 
to  teach  in  a  school  it  far  smaller  than  the  number  of  women 
«o  qualified.  And  when  men  take  a  post  in  a  school,  they 
seldom  <)o  so,  we  are  told,  as  a  permnnency-  They  drift  oJT 
befon    long  LotO  mor«  irmunciativc  pursuits. 

There  is  good  evidence  tlint  this  tendency  is  not  diminish- 
ing in  thr  West,  bul  growing.  Dr.  Angcll,  President  of  the 
(mixed)  University  of  Michigan,  in  his  Report  to  the  Hoard  nf 
Kegcnts  in  18U3,  write* : — 

4  Whether  oou  iilrt«irvits  tin*  high  ache  mis  or  tho  collect*  of  the. 
eonntry,  ono  cannot  bnt  be  struck  with  tho  increase  in  the  number  of 
flcmon,  compared  with  that  of  tho  men,  who  aro  obtaining  an 
academic  or  collegiate  education.  In  many  of  the  Michigan  high 
all  tho  graduating  cIuboc*  are  made  up  almost  wholly  of  girls. 
The  boys  aro  drawn  oft'  to  wage-earning  pursuit*  before  they  taw 
oomplokd  tho  school  course  It  in  no  longor  an  c*coi»tional  tiling 
for  uo  girl  in  tho  family  to  go  to  college.  It  in  indeed  boooming  a 
.jnestion  whether  a  generation  beuco  thero  will  lw  aa  many  oallcgc- 
trainod  men  an  college- trained  woineu  iu  the  country.  Tho  educa- 
tional, intellectual,  ond  socio!  ootwoqaunooB  of  this  forward  movement 
in  the  training  of  women  we  may  uot  be  able  to  foresee  fully,  but 
that  they  most  be  very  Important  no  ">i"  chii  doubt.' 

Is,  however,  the  dislike  of  men  for  the  touching  profession 
tho  cause,  or  ia  it  the  result,  of  *  co-education  '?  \\  <•  m.iv  bQH- 
jw?tnre  that  in  n  gnat  degree?  it  is  the  result.  The  rnnarcjuence 
ot  the  abundance  of  women  teachers  is  that  teaching  as  n 
profession  is  very  poorly  paid-  And  it  is  one  of  the  must 
indubitable  of  empirical  laws  that  when  women  crowd  into  a 
pursuit  men  abandon  it. 

Of  Oou rio  thai  samo  education  which  fits  women  for  teaching 
fttt  theni  for  other  learned  pursuits.  So  in  the  West  WDmtn 
ore  doctors,  advocates,  journalist*,  architects,  engineers,  and 
what  not?  The  public  libraries  arc  almost  wholly  in  their 
hands.  Every  year  a  forger  number  of  them  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  ministry  of  religion.  Men  meantime  lake  mure  mid 
more  to  nimH  money-making  pursuit*,  and  leave  the  intellec- 
tual side  of  lite  to  the  women.  Professor  Hausknccbt  of  Berlin, 
in  his  report  Of  1892  deplores  the  luw  level  of  the  (rairhiii:; 
and  the  untrained  condition  of  teachers  in  American  schools, 
which  is  a  result  of  the  education  being  so  largely  iu  women's 
hands.  At  the  sane  lime  he  cibkorve*  that  several  subjects 
eminently  suitable  l">  women,  music  and  painting  for  example, 
aro  neglected  bv  them. 
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An   American   lady,   writing    in   'Scribner's   Magaxine'  foe 
August  1897,  says: — 

•  The  higher  education  of  WOE  »nt  reference  to  mc  aeeas. 

thuu  far,  to  bavo  resulted  greatly  fa  tho  glorification  of  mea  nl 
men's  work,  and  in  di*aati&facti"n  Willi  women  and  women's  work 
Ti  would  In*  mvl  i mined  if  tho  jncKcnt  atrugglo  against  ovi  limitation! 
ulionM  port  to  I*'  n  nuarrcl  with  thr  nature  of  thing*,  fcr,  « 
Mr.  Lowell  oneo  wiid,  ■  Whosoever  wittingly  or  unwittingly  qvarrdi 
with  tho  nature  of  lbiug»  is  certain  in  the  long  run  to  get  the  vtw 

of  it.'"  / 

VVe  turn  naturally  from  the  treatment  of  women  in  to* 
Western  Universities  of  America  to  their  treatment  in  the  great 
Universities  of  ( Jcrmany.  In  several  of  the  German  Univeni* 
ties  women  nre  now  working  for  degrees  under  the  Pnl-v,  > 
But  i hey  *rf»  admitted  nnt  »*  claiming  a  right,  but  by  fivotr; 
they  are  few  in  number,  and  very  carefully  •elected.  In  oer 
opinion  tin*  German  solution  is  in  principle  the  true  one.  It 
would  be  a  misfortune  if  vroflotn  of  eminent  ability  were  unable 
to  procure  the  very  beat  teaching;  but  it  i«  not  nnceaai 
order  to  attain  this  end,  that  the  character  of  Universitin 
should  be  destroyed,  through  tanking  room  for  the  average 
woman  in  her  hundreds.  Unfortunately,  a  solution  wluca  if 
easy  in  Germany ,  where  Professors  are  almost  oinnipo:rnt,  f*cb 
in  his  own  sphere,  is  hy  no  means  to  easy  in  England.  Who 
among;  us  could  decide  whether  a  woman  is  of  exceptional 
ability,  and  deserves  exceptional  privileges?  Bat,  in  spite  of 
nil  that  may  be  said,  it  is  to  Germany  rather  than  Co  America 
that  we  would  look  for  a  lead,  in  organizing  the  u ni renin 
education  of  women.  It  would  bo  an  undoubted  benefit  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  include  among  their  worktag 
members,  though  not  in  their  governing  bodies,  a  few  * 
tionul  women.  It  it  the  pats-woman  and  the  third  class  hnonat 
woman  that  the  Universities  have  to  faff. 

But  what  of  our  own  experience  of  women  .it  Oxford  aos 
Cambridge?  This  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  speak  of  withoot 
otTence:  yet  we  must  not  wholly  pass  it  In.  In  VVessen 
America  nnd  in  Scotland  the  ground  has  been  cleared  by  Bat 
nsscrtion  of  n  principle,  that  womrn  aK  to  be  admitted  oa  taw 
same  terms  ns  men.  In  Germany  a  principle  is  accepted,  thai 
OOlj  exceptional  women  shall  be  admitted.  At  Oxford  s*i 
Cambridge  we  find  no  acceptance  of  a  principle,  but  a  hist  on 
Ol  I  oinprornnes  nnd  privileges,  ol  gradunl  encroachment  osi  nor 
side  slid  hulf-iieurted  resistance  on  the  other.  When  Mm** 
Hall,  the  nucleus  of  Newnham  College,  was  established  thin; 
years  ago  at  Cambridge,  it  was  supposed  that  »pe»  ial   jimlrfn 
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night  for  a  few  exceptional  women,  and  for  m.mr  years 
lirmttmi  ot  women  in  the  triposes  was  .1  nutter  of  pure 
favour  on  thr  part  of  thr  examiner*.  The  firarra  of  1881 
conferred  on  the  Colleges  oi  Girton  and  Ncwnham  certain 
privileges,  though  these  privilegea  wen-  given  by  grace  and 
not  by  statute,  and  do  not  therefore  bind  the  University  per- 
manently. Thenceforward  women  who  had  resided  at  the  two 
colleges,  and  passed  preliminary  examinations,  were  admitted 
Co  tbc  University  triposes  urn)  received  official  certificates. 
But  thii  did  not  involve  any  right  of  attending  Prufcstori'  or 
College  lectures,  of  using  the  University  library,  or  of  occupy- 
ing laboratories.  Many  who  voted  for  the  Graces  are  now 
convinced  that  Cambridge  in  passing  tbern  took  up  an  illogical 
Anil  indefensible  pool t ion.  In  these  matters  Oxford  has  been 
wiser.  Wbile  admitting  women  to  examinations,  Oxford  bns 
never  recognised  residence  at  Oxfoid  Hill*  as  a  condition. 
The  University  allows  members  of  Hollo  way  College  and  other 
colleges  to  take  the  examinations,  just  as  it  admits  men  who 
are  not  members  of  the  University.  It  accords  no  special 
privilege*  i»  women,  and  bv  ignoring  residence  in  the  city  of 
Oxford,  it  abstains  from  all  responsibility  in  regard  to  them. 
Professors  and  lecturers  are  perfectly  free  to  admit  or  not  to 
admit  women  to  their  classes. 

It  is  high  time  that  both  Universities  should  make  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  future.  They  have  both  decided  nor  Ti.  admit 
women  to  degrees;  but  the  question  of  custom  and  privilege 
remains.  The  Universities  are  bound  to  accept  some  principle, 
and  at  all  event*  gradually  to  em  bode  it  in  their  action.  The 
lot  position  of  women,  at  Cambridge  at  nil  events,  is  well 
nigh  intolerable.  They  go  through  the  regular  undergraduate 
courses,  \cl  gel  no  degree.  Thej  study  if  tin-  flBM  do,  yet 
have  no  right  of  attendance  at  lecture  or  of  entry  into  labnrn- 
».  Toe  University  recognizes  their  residence,  arid  gives 
1  a  right  to  \tc  examined,  yet  thoy  study  and  even  exist  on 
sulferancc.  That  this  deplorable  position  of  parasitism  is  the 
result  of  the  action  of  the  h-:ul*>rs  of  the  women  is  true,  but  doe* 
not  greatly  help  matter*.  Some  moduli  vivmtM  must  be  found, 
and  since  it  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  incorporation,  it 
must  need*  lie  in  the  direction  of  greater  independence. 

Next   to   the  question    of  history  comes  that  of  expediency* 

Here  our  contention  is   that  any  steps  in  the  direction  of  closer 

cuunexiuu    between    our   oldei     Universities    tnd    women    *re 

opposed  to  the  interests  alike    of  the  Universities,  of  society 

-cnera.il>,  and  even   of  the  women   students  themselves.      U'c 

ler  these  interests  in  some  detail  before,  in  our  final 

section, 
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section,  vvc  come  to  tin*  question  what,  arrangement*  for  tbt 
liipbcr  odoOttUO  of  S/OmSsl  HB  PttUl  (fan  BflOSt  desirable. 

First  as  regards  the  LnUtUU  of  Che  Universities  tbesnseirt* 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  question  has  received  M 
comparatively  little  consideration,  and  scarcely  any  from  thow 
who  are  in  favour  of  making  the  Universities  mixed.  It  does 
DOI  spptsd  tb*l  thtM  patOOfl  claim  that  any  benefit  will  acrnv 
to  the  Universities,  from  becoming  epicene,  "I  heir  vie*  it 
rather  tL.it  the  minds  of  men  and  women  are  so  nearly 
that  no  great  harm  will  come  of  it.  We,  on  the  other  hsol, 
OOntaad  that  they  Jiir  so  far  unlike  that  different  intellects*! 
training  is  in  general  suitable  to  the  two  sexes. 

If  w©  wcie  challenged  to  stair  definitely  tome  point*  ai 
which  women's  University  education  should  differ  from  thatsf 
,  wc  should  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  challenge,  (fee 
difference  which  our  University  women  hare  found  OQl 
themselves  is  that,  while  learning  Greek  and  Latin  is  found  bi 
1'tjHTU'iirr  to  provide  an  unequalled  liteniM  I  raining 
men,  n  methodical  study  of  living  languages  naturally  takes  k» 
place  in  the  case  of  young  women.  Another  difference  quite  ss 
important  is  lean  generally  recognized.  Few  subjects  are  of 
more  value  in  women's  education  than  the  historical  study  of 
art,  and  wherever  this  study  is  brought  into  the  fesanW 
cuniculum,  it  leads  to  success;  young  Englishmen,  am  the 
other  hand,  seem  to  bare  certain  itii  dencist  which  ruk* 

them  regard  the  history  of  art  as  a  much  less  worthy  study  tb*J> 
th**  history  of  morals  or  of  institutions.  Once  more,  it  isqarf 
undesirable  that  the  higher  mathematics  should  play  any  sscc 
part  In  female  as  they  may  well  play  in  male  education.  Aid 
the  same  distinctions  hold  in  other  subjects.  We  should  nn 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  mind  of  an  Knglish  young  man  is  fa* 
■  i">!  ■  iiki'  thai  ol  a  German  or  Russian  roans  mum  tiua  ■  ■•* 
that  of  Ml  Bngliafc  jrOODg  woman.  And  If  differences  shouW 
exist  between  the  courses  of  English  and  Gorman  Universities 
they  ought  <i  fortiori  to  exist  between  male  and  teats!* 
Universities.  And  if  different  courses  ol  study  beat  suit  ttV 
tWO  sexes,  why  destroy  the  chortcttl  of  Oxford  and  Caw  brulf* 
by  giving  them  no  ambiguous  development? 

Since  ordinary  households  consist  ol  men  and  women,  whos* 
constant  exchange  of  services  ami  interaction  of  function* 
the  whole  into  an  organism,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  thst  lbs* 
education  is  best  for  the  two  sevrs  which  empfaafjjm  dilfemxt 
rather  than  that  which  obliterates  it.  A  man,  general/ 
speaking,  will  bo  far  less  prone  lo  admire  and  to  respect* 
woman  whose  mental  training  resembles  his  own  than  o  nessts 
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see*  tiling*  which  lie  does  rwrt,  who  lake*  a  virw  of  the 
world  which  is  not  like  hi*  own  bat  complementary  to  it, 
bo  Ltt9  different  thoughts  and  ideals  from  hi*.  And  it  is  the 
ml  relation  of  edacst«<l  men  and  women  in  a  household, 
rather  than  their  exceptional  relations  at  competitors  in  similar 
employments,  which  should  govern  the  education  of  ordinary 
women,  and  the  training  of  those  who  educate  ordinary  woraco. 
'omen  of  marked  talent  may  fairly  claim  to  be  exceptions  to 
role ;  but  they  bare  no  right  to  alter  the  rule  to  suit 
Ives.  They  have  no  right  to  warp  the  whole  education 
girls  in  order  that  they  may  start  on  a  different  level,  or  find 

congenial  occupation. 
The  present  writer  has  recently  conversed  with  a  professor  of 
long  experience  in  some  of  the  co-educational  Universities  of 
America,  who  maintains  thai  the  mixed  system  cannot  last 
because  men  and  women  lure  such  opposite  tendencies  in 
study.  In  his  own  experience,  the  men  were  all  for  philology 
and  logic*  the  women  all  for  literature  and  srsthctic.  This  is 
the  wav  with  the  ordinary  or  average  man  and  woman,  not  with 
optional  students.  And  if  this  be  so,  does  it  not  seem  that, 
Ig  us,  women  are  abandoning  pursuits  for  which  they  have 
natural  bent  for  others  which  they  merely  follow  because  tucy 
set  to  do  so?  If  men  are  *et  to  studies  unsuitnble  far  them, 
rebel  ;  but  women  in  their  goodness  and  teachable  spirit 
pnaient  with  tasks  *et  th*»m  by  those  whom  t\v*y  respect, 
smother  the  gentle  calling  ol  nature.  But  in  tins  way  they 
rive  the  world  of  tlir  profit  it  might  have  hail  of  ibcm,  and 
►me  of  no  use  for  the  progress  of  culture  and  education. 
of  passing  through  the  door  made  for  them  by  nature, 
crowd  through  that  into  which  they  see  the  men  thronging, 
their  docility  become*  to  them  a  snare. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  now  offer  10 
indent  a  choice  of  so  many  courses  of  study  that  all,  alike 
and  women,  will  find  among  those  courses  some  which  will 
them.  This  is  a  superficial  view,  which  is  only  partially 
of  Cambridge,  and  scarcely  at  all  true  of  Oxford.  The 
honours  course  at  Oxford  is  formed,  not  on  scientific 
but  on  practical  ground*,  with  a  view  to  giving  men 
ta  mppoecd  to  be  the  best  training  for  them.  And  at  both 
ami  Cambridge,  apart  from  the  official  regulations,  there 
force  of  tradition,  which  practically  governs  teachers 
tssagnt.  We  must  never  foigct  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
s*sc  merely  seats  of  learning,  but  also  places  of  education, 
arc  trained  not  in  knowledge  only  but  in  character 
will,  and  fitted  for  work  in  the  great  world.     It  is  the 

desire 
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dctire  to  form  not  only  minds  but  faculties,  which  au 
developed  the  educational  systems  of  the  two  UnMriticir*.  U 
lb  it  respect  they  stand  almost  Mono  in  the  University  worM. 
And  if  the  courses  of  training  which  they  encourage  arc  as  fit 
for  women  at  for  men,  then  WOBWO  matt  bi  like  men  not  on); 
in  mind  but  in  character  and  in  lunction  in  the  world.  Oxmrd 
and  Cambridge  are  great  democracies  which  govern  tin  I 
for  Certain  tads,  whi.-h  arc  more  or  lew  generally  recojjnuwJ. 
And  those  who  are  unfit  to  take  jmrt  in  the  working  'I  i 
democracy  cannot  be  true  children  ol  thoie  Universities. 

TIh-ic   m   Hiiutliei   aspret.   of   the-   iiiAitn   on    which   we  must 
briefly  touch,  the  financial.      We  have  already  teen  thai  t 
i  ;nl   necessities  have   lain  ai   the  roots   uf  the  co-educato- 
Western  America.     At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  financial  o*oh- 
sities  push   in  the  opposite  direction.      Every  one  know*  as» 
the  revenues  of  the  Universities  have  fallen  off,  until  witbii 
the  last  twenty  years  they  have  passed  from  riches  to  po*- 
At  the  tame   time,  the  expenditure   necessary  for  the  pNVi 
of  apparatus,  laboratories  muianin,  and   books  for  thr  stu 
science  and  am  has  increased   rapidly.     The  two  Univenil** 
find  themselves  in  the  position  of  being:  actually  unable  prop 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  many  "I   thru   student*.     Cnrapastd 
with    the   Universities   of  the   i   tQtinont,  and   even   wita  *mt 
institutions  like  the  Science  College  of  Newcastle,  tbey  arr  at* 
considerable  it  i  had  vantage.     This  being  the  case,  it  is  clearly 
impossible   to  admit  to  the   privileges   of  University  stud*  * 
large  and  growing  number  of  women.     For  n   wry  few  af  tkt 
best  room  might  be  made.    But  for  the  training  of  less  adrsaoel 
women  new   laboratories  and   fresh  apparatus   are  a   neeettitr. 
And   these   mutt   be  provided    from  some   fresh    source.    Tof 
higher  etlurntion   of  women   is  a   new  movemenr,  and   reiputrs 
new  endowments. 

It  would  be  somewhat  rash,  moreover,  to  assume  tliat  Oifjni 
and  Cambridge  could  receive  and  assimilate  a  large  nur. 
women  students,  without  being  by  their  inOuence  drawn  uottf 
their  natural  course.  However  willing  the  women  may  be  to 
put  off  the  feminine  elements  of  mind  and  character,  the? 
cannot  do  to  wholly.  Their  special  needs  will  drive  them  errs 
unconsciously  in  certain  directions,  and  the  Universities  will 
be  called  on  to  provide  teaching  and  examinations  more  exardf 
adapted  to  meeting  those  needs.  In  these  and  in  oth<r  w*y 
the  position  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  the  embodiments  ul  * 
distinctively  manly  spirit  will  be  supped.  The  Oxford  rV> 
feasor  of  Porn  \  recently  suggested  to  his  University  as  a  josi 
motto,  *  We   pursue  culture  in  a  manlv  spirit.'     rVooU  est 
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motto  be  as  stirring  if  il  were  modified  intn,  I  We  pursue  COJ 
in  an  epicene  spirit?'    Amiels  words,  *  Dcs  qu'un  hommc,  un 
pruplr,  tine  litri:r.\ti:re,  une  epoqin\  tYrTVrninent,  iU  s'abaisseut 
et  samoindrisscnt/  arc  true  of  any  University. 

Nut  only  uim.ii  tha  mnnnwlfin  td  further  privilege*  bo  the 
women  injure  the  Universities,  but  our  contention  is,  though 
the  contention  may  seem  a  bold  one,  that  even  the  present 
degree  of  connexion  between  the  women's  colleges  and  too 
Universities  is  by  no  moans  an  unmixed  good.  The  close 
reliance  oJ  the  women  in  all  matters  on  their  University  friends 
has  an  enervating  effect  on  them. 

We  nre   not  among  those  who   regret   the  establishment   of 

women's  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     The  gain  thence 

i:ing  to  the  education  <»f  women  generally  has  been  so  great 

t  any  disadvantages  which  may  have  arisen  arc  outweighed. 

PfoJigSsjUl  Marshall  has  written,  women — 

Mtdod  lo  lean  so  prefer  flfmrnsfln  nd^  otsjo  wbm  ooofla  3  i  UUn 

lituila,  to  uiiKoimd   work  Hprvad   over   a  wido  area;   to   go 

I  to   the  central  dirBeultic*  of  whaUvor  study  they  hi 

and  to  bo  qir.tc  frank  with  tbcmaataa  as  to  whether  thoy  had 

acred  those  diScoltL  Ot*abr>d;'.n  i*  helping  them  to 

this  training ;  and  perhaps  Chrro  is  no  other  single  fact  of  which 

bridge  men  Iiut©  more  reason  to  b©  proud.' 

is  strong  language,  but  jtrrhttps  not  too  strong.  A  great 
was  needed  to  break  the  routine  and  correct  the  stiper- 
ity  of  the  girls*  education  of  twenty  years  ago.  Oxford 
Cambridge,  especially  thit  latter,  supplied  that  force.  No 
wonder  that  the  gratitude  ot  the  highly  educated  women  of 
ll  i  two  Universities  is  v»  pronminord.  VVc  cannot, 
ever,  allow  that  that  influence,  even  in  the  post,  has  been 
holly  good.  It  has  done  what  nothing  else  could  have  done; 
it  has  not, as  we  think,  succeeded  in  directing  the  education 
•f  girls  when  improved  in  type  into  the  true  channels.  It  Las 
provided  means,  but  it  could  not  be  expected  to  find  ideal «. 

The  time  has  certainly  come  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
situation.  The  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  in 
general  no  ill-will  towards  the  women's  colleges;  bat  tbey 
sWiihcUy  object  to  their  indefinite  expansion  in  connexion 
srilh  the  Universities.  They  most  be  encouraged  and  even 
urged  Co  more  in  the  direction  of  greater  independent  * 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  education  of  women  at  the 

i  rrsilsea  is  a  headless  body  or  a   truncated    cone.      Every 

facility  is  offered  to  chose  who  wish  Co  undertake  the   severest 

«i  study  and  research.      But  these  courses  lead  Co  almost 

sxxhlng,  and   they  can  lead  to  little  until   the  teaching  ol  the 
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women'*  college*  is  made  more  independent.  At  present  ii  ■ 
dominated  bi  tha  professorial  and  tutorial  teaching  of  I) 
and  Cambridge.  The  resident  lecturers  Ol  \ewnhatn  a»i 
GirtOfl  arc  apt  to  be  '  hewers  of  wood  rind  drawers  of  wnlrt,' 
and  have  scarcely  a  chance  of  winning  position  ami  distinction. 
They  arc  dwarfed  by  the  contiguity  of  the  magnificent  tcs 
staffs  of  the  Universities,  to  a  place  in  which  they  ran  new 
attain.  Scvctnl  branches  of  study,  especially  suitable  lor 
feminine  pursuit,  may  be  named,  in  which  women  could  be 
found  thoroughly  qualified  to  toko  the  highest  position  and  to 
In; in  schools  of  ambitious  and  effective  students.  In  Autcr.cs 
such  women  would  have  a  career  in  the  separate  WDfl 
Universities,  hi  England  they  have  leas  chance,  ami  it* 
talents  which  have  been  formed  by  the  highest  University 
teaching  wither  for  want  of  opportunity.  Onl>  by  a  woawcu 
college  which  wai  independent  and  self-reliant  could  a  career 
be  opened  to  these  ladies,  who  arc  intellectually  the  itrcnjrth  d 
their  sex,  but  who  u*j  at  present  almost  a  wasted  force. 

There  is  also  a  marked  want  of  correspondence  between  A# 
present  University  training  of  women  and  the  wotIc  whirn  lir* 
open  to  them  in  after  life.  This  work  in  the  great  majority  «t 
i  :  .:■:.  rimsibU  .11  u-ju-hiii*;.  Tin-  '-in  "'ndc  "I  girl*'  *i  '.n»  ib  !ik' r, 
it  is  true,  been  modified  by  University  influence,  but  they  ban 
not  been  *o  far  allvxed  thai  it  is  possible  to  set  a  teaches  to 
instruct  in  one  or  two  subjects  only.  Hence  the  Uniwnilt- 
traincd  woman  commonly  finds  that  her  knowledge  u  too 
intensive  and  not  extensive  enough.  Sat  learna  to  took  4>w 
on  much  of  the  teaching  which  falls  to  her,  and  baa  no  chswe 
oi  Hading  pupils  who  will  mike  demands  on  her  highest  km** 
ledge,  University  women  have  long  ago  learned  lo  .I>|  . 
taking  places  as  governesses.  Many  of  them  now  complain 
bitterly  ot  having  60  toach  in  an  ordinary  school. 

But  is  it  to  be  wished  that  girls'  schools  should  be  fortbn 
modified  aiter  tbe  model  of  boys'  schools,  so  as  to  aflxtl  s 
betta  field  for  the  University  woman  ?  VYe  do  not  ho!i 
view.  No  doubt  we  are  here  reaching  controverted  questions, 
since  our  views  as  to  what  the  education  of  girls  ought  W  W 
must  depend  on  our  notions  of  what  girls  themselves  oogV.  W 
be.  And  here  we  reach  a  region  where  ilie  course  of  argtunrst 
is  hampered  by  feeling  and  aspiration  and  passion. 
people  think  that  too  education  <>f  ^irls  nt  all  ajes  ought  to  W 
the  some  as  that  of  boys.  Some  people,  at  the  other  eitresBf. 
think  that  the  only  suitable  education  for  girls  is  that  d  • 
convent,  and  that  their  main  business  is,  *k  the  Qreeka  rumigat, 
to   behave   modestly.     Since  the  old  landmarks  gave  way,  Ar 
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education  of  girls  has  boon   in  a  state  of  chaos,  ami  the  recent 
n   !i  ti  of  L»tin  and  Greek  into  tin     n  i  <  vlam  has  made 
the  chaos  more  chaotic  still. 

One  point,  however,  seems  quite  clear.  To  anyone  who  Las 
i*l v  considered  the  facta  of  sex  in  the  light  of  physiology 
and  psychology,  it  must  oppcar  extremely  improbable  thnt  an 
erinratinn  which  (Inly  fits  girts  for  women'*  riiuiei  can  he 
identical  with  an  education  which  fits  boys  for  the  duties  of 
men.  Either  sex  is  an  appalling  blunder,  or  else  it  must  h.i*e 
been  intended  thai  aach  sex  should  have  its  own  work  to  do, 
not  merely  in  the  phjsiud  economy  of  tfie  race,  but  also  in  the 
social  and  intellectual  world. 

So  in  a  time  of  transition,  a  time  of  unscttlnm-ut  of  all  that 
has  been  fixed  by  belief,  by  custom,  and  by  tradition,  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  guard  against  a  hasty  and  premature 
decision  in  such  profound  questions  ns  the  ideals  of  human 
nature  and  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  In  the  case  of  girls* 
education  there  it  an  obvious  danger  thai  tin-  influence  ol  the 
•ex  which  is  after  ail  the  stronger  may  draw  women  for  a  time 
away  from  that  which  it  is  their  duty  and  their  privilege  10 
preserve.  It  is  beyond  alt  things  important  to  prevent  the 
education  of  girls  from  bring  dragged  helplessly  in  the  wake  of 
the  education  of  boys.  Time  alone,  together  with  the  rise 
auiutig  us  of  positive  principlai  and  ideals  of  womanhood,  can 
determine  what  are  the  true  lines  which  should  he  followed  in 
the  education  for  life  of  our  girls.  The  flinging  to  the  winds 
of  convention  and  propriety,  the  contempt  for  what  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  the  crown  of  women's  life,  may  be  a  necessary 
i  of  human  progress.  But  in  itself  it  is  not  progress, 
but  reversion  or  degeneration.  This  degeneration  has  gone  so 
tar  among  more  highly  educated  and  prominent  women,  that 
they  know  not  whither  to  drive,  unless  they  follow  strictly  in 
the  Hoes  traced  by  men. 

There  con  be  no  doubt,  as  we  have  already  allowed,  that  the 
recent  changes  in  girls*  education,  and  especially  the  influence 
of  the  great  women's  college*  at  Cambridge  ami  at  Oxford,  bars 
had  beneficial  effects  in  some  directions,  Thr  teaching  of 
girls  has  become  more  systematic  and  scientific :  they  hare 
learned  what  they  have  learned  far  more  thoroughly.  Hence, 
as  is  very  natural,  the  great  majority  of  the  bead  mistresses  at 
High  Schools  regard  with  gratitude  the  encouragement  which 
Cambridge  in  particular  has  given  to  women  who  follow  the 
regular  Cambridge  courses.  Not  unnaturally  also  they  expect 
from  more  complete  recognition  at  the  Universities,  a  fuller 
measure  of  the  same  advantages.     But  it  mast   be  pointed  oat 
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that,  though  pnuibly  at  the  time  thoroughness  and  science  in 
teaching  was  moit  readily  to  be  acquired  by  a  connexion  aiib 
t  be  older  universities,  yet  it  does  not  follow  thai  an  indenniit 
drawing  closer  ol  that  connexion  it  desirable.  Whan 
science  ami  i  iiinitJ^hucv*  Inw  been  acquired  in  the  i» 
girls*  schools,  than  nana  no  reason  why  these  same  qualities 
should  not  mark  a  scheme  of  education  batM  fitted  to  the  neoh 
of  girls  than  are  those  of  essentially  male  Universities.  \Vbai 
one  observes  how  ready  women  are  to  entrust  the  future  of  tbcit 
aducttlon  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  one  cannot  help  bang 
mI.Iv  reminded  of  Mrs.  IWdcll  in  *  Pickwick :  '— 

*  Mr.  liardell  was  a  man  of  honour,  Mr.  BartkU  vsi  a  man  ■ 
word,  Mi.  Bortlcll  waa  no  deceiver.  Mr.  Bardoll  was  once-  a  sialic 
guulluiuuii  himself ;   to  biuylu  gcnllt'in*.  n   I  look  for  protective,  te 
ftfuuatancn,  for  Cuintort  anil  for  mrisolatfi  D 

J -lattcrinjf  as  the  confidence  is  to  graduates  of  the  Univi  ■ 
it.  is  snniewlui:  <  nilinrrasalng.  Most  of  thrm  have  an  UDCUJ 
lecling  that  they  arc  seared  >  prepared  with  a  light  heart  le 
tack  on  in  perpetuity  the  whole  of  women's  education  to  tuitaf 
their  male  pupils.  In  the  debate  at  Cambridge,  already  w«- 
tiourd,  M-vriul  speakers  on  tin'  side  <if  the  women's  dryitO 
spoke  of  a  Women's  University  as  the  goal  of  their  desir 
(lie  I'utuic.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  thai  we  uie  at  the  divuhnf 
of  the  ways,  nnd  that,  if  even  titular  degrees  bad  b**n  grant*" 
to  women,  it  would  have  become  almost  impossible  at  sit 
future  lime  to  loosen  the  connexion  thus  cemented.  Women 
would  have  found  their  ideal  in  education,  a*  in  old  dsu  in 
marriage,  on  the  lines  of  mere  obedience. 

VVc  must  briefly  sum  up  the  results  of  our  consideration" 
the  interests  involved  in  the  question  of  university  organialioQ 
In  women.  We  hold  it  to  be  in  the  true  interest,  alike  of  th* 
UuivcisiticA,  of  girls'  education,  and  even  i  th«i  <'il.*«r-tnunca 
women  themselves,  that  a  new  departure  should  be  organ  iwd 
on  lines  specially  adapted  to  meet  female  needs. 

To  any  that  this  is  to  the  interest  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
is  almost  a  truism,  except  to  those  who  desire  that  these 
Universities  should  be  mixed,  If  it  is  desirable  that  the  adora- 
tion of  men  and  women  should  not  l>c  identical,  then  it  t» 
desirable  that  the  different  schemes  of  education  should  bi 
controlled  by  different  bodies.  If  Oxford  and  Cambridge  hart 
to  educate  both  men  nnd  women,  they  will  begin  hy  sscrinoflj 
the  education  of  women  to  that  of  men,  and  they  may  go  oo  W 
modify  their  scheme  for  education  of  men  through  the  prcoaro 
ui  irtn.'de  Minds, 
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It  it  in  the  interests  of  girls'  education  that  (he  course  of  that 

tttfotl  should  lie  nTgulftteil,  not   by   tlir  nrcils  of  mm,  lutf   li\ 

those  of  women,  that   supply  and  demand   should  have  course, 

and  the  future  of  girls'  schools  should  not  be  rigidly  lied  to  that 

of  boy*. 

And  it  is  even  in  the  interests  of  University  women  them- 
selves that  ihey  should  hurt  BtttsV  opportunities  of  aiserting 
their  teiidrrii  ic*  mid  i  dents,  and  not  be  strictly  subordinated  to 
male  lecturers  and  to  degree  examinations. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whnt  arc  tbc  real  reasons 
for  which  the  men  and  the  women  who  direct  women's  educa- 
tion nt  Oxford  and  Cambridge  object  to  an_>  movement  in  the 
direction  of  autonomy.  For  it  hint  on  this  subject  wo  may  turn 
to  a  paper  recently  contributed  by  Mrs.  Fawcett  to  an  BBglisf) 
txllcsl.  Mrs.  Fawcett  states  that  women  are  tired  of  their 
position  of  more  privilege  nt  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  desire 
a  settled  status.  Here  we  fully  agree  with  her.  But  the  evil 
is  on*  which  con  be  easily  remedied  if  women  of  Mrs.  Fawcett's 
ability  give  themselves  to  the  task.  The  only  line  which  is 
blocked  against  them  is  that  which  leads  to  incorporation  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Why  not  then  move  for  an  inde- 
pendent organisation  ?     Rut  this  Mrs.  Fnwcctt  rejects : — 

'  To  set  up  o  University  of  our  own  would  bo  a  wanton  wasto  of 
tbo  oonturieM  of  experience  in  the  practical  work  of  Uighor  education. 
of  which  Oxford  utid  Cambridge  are  the  heirs.' 

If  this  he  true,  what  a  stupendous  blunder  tbe  proposed  teach- 
ing University  of  London  will  be!  It  will  throw  away  all  the 
experience  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge!  But  why  should  it 
not  utilise  their  experience  in  order  to  improve  upon  them? 
And  if  we  ohm  reasonably  expect  this  from  a  new  London 
University,  surelv  we  might  with  still  more  reason  expect  it 
m  a  new  Women's  University.  Oxford  nud  Cambridge  are 
r  indeed  from  perfection  ;  but  such  as  they  arc  they  have 
in  •  h\  r jic  pmuin  o-j  mala  bobqSj  bi  tbc  ptnistroi  snort  to 
t  men  to  take  a  man's  part  in  the  world.  That  precisely  the 
same  courses  will  fit  women  to  take  a  woman's  pail  in  tbe  world 
is  scarcely  a  truism. 

Probably  tbc  real  fear  of  those  women  wbo  oppose  the 
institution  of  a  new  Women's  University  U  that  the  result  may 
be  a  temporary  lowering  of  the  standard  of  attainment.  They 
feel  that  public  demand  would  not  be  exacting  enough  to 
establish  the  level  of  education  for  which  they  long,  and  so  they 
ish  to  keep  it  vi |*  by  artificial  means.  Their  instrument  for 
ising  the   standard    is  a  curiously   vicious   circle.      (Jirls  at 
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•  boo]  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  examination*  i:tv*^uted  ftf 
i]u:itrx,  I'imivo  these  an*  the  only  higher  courses  Mm 
10  women  ;  and  women  at  the  Universities  mutt  be  trained  is 
teach  these  subjects  in  the  large  girls*  schools.  Thou  »** 
assert  that  girls  ought  to  have,  an  education  of  their  own,  ins* 
that  degrees  should  be  given  to  women  Ml  BOOfa  lenns  as  mid 
fit  them  (bl  conducting  such  wiucntioa,  arc  denounced. 

\n  student   or    lover  of  knowledge  can  fail    lu  sympathise  is 
some  degree   with  this   tear  of  lowering  the  standard  throat,* 
altering   lit'*  L*uuivi-.      Hut  so  long  as  women  fcax  to  meet  this 
risk,  so  long   they   will   remain   in   matters  of  education  in  i 
merely  subordinate  and  parasitic  position.      So  long  the- 
decline  the  task   of  seeking  for  the  ideal  training  for  warora 
and   refuse  to  the  community  the  help  and  direction  which  k 
might   expect   from   them       Imitation    in   sincere   flattery 
flattery    is    good    neither    tor    him    that   give*    nor    him   lh»: 
takes.     And   if  the   result  of  raising  the  standard  of  edu 
is  only  to  obscure  the  radical  difforonCN  I"  tween  too  gtnisj 
•  >f  men  and  the  genius  of  women,  the  standard  had  better  at 
be  raised. 

By  all  means  let  highly  educated  women  give  thenssW 
in  the  task  of  keeping  up  the  standard  of  female  ouVkbum. 
We  only  suggest  that  they  should  do  so.  not  by  rtskis-g  an 
injury  to  our  great  Universities,  but  by  converting  ttwit 
countrymen  and  country  women.  Instead  of  atteusjrtiag  this 
task,  which  they  apparently  regard  as  hopeless,  they  hs*< 
upon  the  expedient  of  attaching  the  education  of  women  totbsi 
nf  men  as  closely  as  they  can.  And  then  thev  wish  to  bring  u 
Ijcnr  upon  their  recalcitrant  colleagues  the  whole  force  pj 
University  connexion.  They  want  to  use  the  prett 
Universities  to  support  a  view  of  women's  education  which  ii 
psychologically  false,  and  which  is  repugnant  to  the  grrat  oun 
of  University  graduates.  If  Oxford  and  Cambridge  wotU 
consent,  these  theorists  would  crush  by  the  weight  of  6* 
authority  of  those  Universities  the  opposition,  sometimes  litest, 
-times  openly  expressed,  to  the  plan  of  dnsggiug  wusurs's 
education  in  the  wake  of  thai  of  men. 

It  IS  witii  i. -in  that  wc  speak  so  plainly.  For  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  in  women's  education  we  have  all  possible 
respect.  But  the  matter  is  much  too  serious  for  tenaporisixf 
.m/ijjiye  Tin-  [Jniversitii-K  mux!  definitely  refuse  to  be  dm 
used  to  entorce  a  view  ot  education  in  which  not  one  grsdaaw 
in  six  believes.  And  al  last,  though  all  possible  pains 
been  taken  to  conceal  the  truo  issues,  the  two  Universities  as* 
made  up  their  minds,  and  taken  decisive  act! 
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»o  longer  whether  women  will   be  admitted  ax  member*  of 
older  Universities,   hut   what  sort  of  organization   for  the 

ncti's    colleges     will    definitely    dissociate    them    from    the 

iversitiex,  and  start  thorn   in  a   now  direction,  though  they 

t  with  all  good  will  and  good  wishes. 

The  plan   of  a   new  University  for  Women   lias  found   BUUIJ 
able  advocates  in  the  pre  is.     Ten  years  ago  Dr.  Hrowno,  at 

sent  Bishop  of  Bristol,  suggested  that  the  time  was  come  for 

d  an  institution.  But  the  proposal  was  met  by  determined 
•osition  from  the  authorities  of  Newnham  and  Girton,  who 
a  supposed  that  their  incorporation  In  the  University  of 
nbridge   was  onlv   a   question   of  time.      Of  late  several 

rof  various   kind*   have  been   brought  forward   by  the 
of    Hereford,    Mr.    Strachan -Davidson,    and    others, 
xierto  these   schemes    have   been  treated    at   alternatives   to 
recognition  ot  women  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge;   but  now, 
*  the   pniH|MM-t   ill"  kih  1)    recognition   ha*  almost  faded  away, 
y  clnim  our  most  serious  attention. 

i  new  organization  might  arise  in  cither  of  two  ways. 
her  a  separate  and  independent  Women's  University  might 
fttotrliltrftdj  or  else  the  existing  women's  colleges*  Newn- 
a,  Girton,  Sosnervilte,  and  the  rest ;  might  combine  to  form  a 
rral  University  on  the  lines  of  that  established  for  Wales, 
f  the  existing  college  founded  by  Mr.  Hollowny  possessed 
prestige  which  attaches  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  if  it  were 
i  pOsluOO  <"  command,  hy  the  richness  of  tra  endowments,  n 
'hint:  staff  which  might  make  its  education  worthy  of  the 
irriificent  buildings,  and  if  it  obtained  a  charter  to  m sjh 
TOOS,  WO  sh  mid  a  i.ih'o  have  nn  excellent  Women's  L'niver- 
Nothing  but  advantage  could  come  of  such  an  institution, 
sn  in  America,  where  mixed  colleges  are  common,  the 
women's  colleges,  sucli  as  Bryn  Mawr  and  Wcllcslcy. 
d  their  own.  But  this  would  furnish  us  with  but  a  partial 
itiun  of  our  difficulties.  For  there  exist  at  Oxford  and 
nbridge  large  and  Nourishing  colleges  for  women,  the 
jates  of  which  could  scarcely  be  sent  to  Kgbara. 
I"  these  colleges  united  in  feilcr-ation,  and  applied  for  a 
rter  empowering  the  central  authority  to  grant  degrees, 
men  could  attain  n  recognized  status  and  have  the  dress  and 
degrees  which  are,  according  to  tin- .  -  .Luce  brought  forwurd 
'.  importance  to  them.  A  more  powerful  and 
c  educational  body  than  the  combined  councils  of  these 
leges  could  not  be  brought  together  in  the  country. 
X  U  not  for  us  to  determine  the  functions  of  the  governing 
ly  of  a  federal  Women's  University.     But  it  is  obrious  that 
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such  n  body  could  at  once  remove  all  the  disadvantages 
attendant  OH  the  praBtnt  status  of  Oxford  and  (\mhritlgf 
women.  Almost  all  the  examinations  at  Oxford  and  t-arnhriflgc 
are  novr  open  to  women.  A  Controlling  Hoard  could  i-asili 
make  arrsngementa  for  using  theao  facilities,  for  *atat> 
fresh  examinations  of  a  suitable  character,  for  conferring  degrrn 
and  awarding  diplomat.  It  might  impose  conditions  of  mi* 
driii-r  in  ooUCEti  or  ball*,  band  libraries  and  labositorittj 
appoint  in  each  University  town  lecturers  and  demonstrators. 
It  might  institute  or  encourage  training  colleges  for  teachers. 
IVor  would  then  be  *inv  great  difficulty  n«  xn  funds.  TV 
working  expenses  could  be  defrayed  by  fees,  and  the  fljihi  *n< 
endowments  whieh  sTOttld  b«  iun  lo  flow  in,  vonld  Ik-  u- 
the  construction  of  buildings,  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  eiir 
endowment  of  teachers  and  students.  Main  Women's  t  niimi- 
tiet  have  been  endowed  by  wealthy  benefactors  in  Ainrrics, 
and  we  CUIlOt  think  that  such  would  altogether  be  wanting  in 
England.      Even  publie  grant*  might  fairly  be  demanded. 

Suili  i»  the  scheme  which  has  l>een  brought  forward  by  Mi. 
Strachan-Davidson,  and  which  has  met  with  many  friends  it 
the  Universities.  But  hitherto  it  has  not  won  the  approbation 
of  the  women's  colleges,  and  it  is  obvious  that  without  Aw 
approbation  and  co-operation  it  cannot  succeed.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Councils  of  (he  wome  *v*  rrjcettdlbr 

plan  when  their  hope  was  that  the  Universities  would  throw 
open  their  degrees  to  women.  Hut  now  all  reasonable  pone 
must  give  up  that  hope;  and  since,  according  to  evident* 
which  has  been  showered  on  us  of  late,  women  Haflfer  alikr  in 
reputation  and  purse  from  the  want  of  recognized  at&tui  aedW 
letters  to  their  names,  thru  r:le.uh  it  is  the  duty  of  these 
Councils  to  devise  some  scheme  by  which  those  evils  may  te 
prevented.  If  they  do  not  like  any  scheme  jet  UoufV 
forward,  let  them  produce  a  belter  ichemo  0  Ura, 

The  whole  force  of  the  resistonce  to  the  scheme  of  a  federal 
Women's  University  lies  in  the  determination  of  inflsestisl 
women  to  attach  at  all  hazards  female  education  to  sas> 
currintlu  and  examinations;  and  as  we  have  already  tees),  tie 
spring  of  this  determination  lies  in  the  fear  that  this  is  tfec 
means  of  preventing  female  education  from  falling  to  a  lo*n 
level.  We  contend  that  the  leaders  of  women's  cdarsuoc 
following  the  easiest  but  not  the  highest  path,  are  gnin* 
counter  to  the  best  interests  of  women  and  th«  jx-rmancol  l«« 
of  human  nature.  Woman,  alike  in  body,  mind,  and  dnractfti 
iis  not  letter  man,  but  other.'  At  the  moment,  man** 
women  think   that   it  is  possible  to  follow  aiasculi- 
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education.  In  babtt,  ta  practical   life,  and   \vt  to  be  uue  to  their 
o»n  nature.      In  the  long  run  this  is  impossible. 

We  arc  <juttc  alive  to  the  circumstances  and  tendencies  of 
ih*  age.  The  life  of  women,  like  that  of  men,  mu«t  he  ex- 
panded and  deepened,  Ami,  to  crime  to  a  lower  level,  the 
numlirr  of  women  who  >*ill  never  marry,  and  wtmhave  in  make 
ifir  themselves  a  career  and  a  living  is  stcndilv  BOnMing, 
Then?  is  at i  immouse  supply  of  women,  gently  nurtured  and 
well  educated,  who  are  anxious  to  find  employment  by  whtcdi 
may  support  themselves  and  very  often  dependent  relatives. 
Such  women  not  unnaturally  prets  into  any  opening  in  the 
ranks  of  employment;  and  even  when  such  KDpIojineot  puis 
ihem  in  a  relation  to  tin*  world  ivhich  is  unpleasant,  they  steel 
themselves  to   benr   the   unpleasantness   for   the    sake  of   their 

E'rienda,  and  for  the  sake,  as  they  often  feel,  of  ■  the  CUN  ' 
Those  who   come   in  contact   with   the   independent   woman, 
with    what  ]ihh   hern  well   railed   tin-  'glorified   spinster,1   mutt 
:n  how  many  ways  she  puts  the  sterner  sex  to  shame.      In 
bablcness,  in   loyally,  iti  kindlloOM  of  friendship,  in  desire 
to  act  for  the  wood  of  society,  throe  working  women  far  surpass 

:/l  the  name  rl.&ss.  The  religious  tr.nl in  01  nun.il  riithu- 
siut  who  should  really  reach  and  touch  them  would  dispose  oi 
I  lurce  and  a  spring  of  devution  such  as  the  world  has  rarely 
known.  A  social  movement  which  aroused  thoir  enthusiasm 
would  be  unlikely  to  fail.  The  pressure  for  employment  of  this 
elan  ha*  eeitainly    in   name  diirrrion*   made   for  the  good   of 

">\  In  studying  the  diseases  of  women  ami  children,  in 
raising  the  standard  of  sick- nursing,  in  organizing  work  among 
the  helpless  poor,  l!ir«.  women  have  done  A  KTVftt  work.  In 
many  branches  of  intellectual  lahnnr,  such  a*  the  compiling  of 
statistics,  the  control  ol  lihrories,  the  improvement  ol  taste  in 
autwaid  things,  they  have  done  much,  and  may  do  far  more. 

Nevertheless  we  must  be  allowed  to  point  out  iliat  this 
pressure,  unless  regulated  with  some  wimIoiii,  um  lm»e  effects 
of  a  very  far- reaching  kind.  We  have  already  seen  how  a 
skilled  German  observer  has  pointed  nut  that  the  crowding  ol 
women   in   Western    America    into    learned    employments    hat 

accompanied   hy    their   desertion    of  some    fields    w 
women  have  ordinarily  occupied.     Something  of  the  same  kind 
may  be  seen  among  uuim-Itr*.      |M  a  thousand  ways  which  need 

ne  mentioned,  women  of  the  educated  classes  have  always 
touted    to  the  ease,  the   grace  and   ihc  happiness  ol   hie. 

!  life  would  be  without  such  gentle  ministration  we  do  not 

••*  think.      Rut    there   is    undoubtedly   and    necessarily   a 

"ation  such  as  the   best  educated   women  now 
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pass  through  to  make*  the  in  regard  these  functions  at  •naif 
beneath   them.      II   Am  in   BOtgQ  thia   length,  thov  fancy tost 
they  ran  »ivr  all  their  beat  attention  to  turn's  subjects  and  hire 
time  and  energy  over  n-mpnt  and  cheering  of  tW 

life  i»f  ilniH'"  almut  them.  For  a  few,  such  double  direction  of 
the  life  may  l>e  possible;  but  for  the  mass  of  ordiniry  wenus 
it  is  not  so.  The  stream  of  energy  in  ordinary  people  is  nciuW 
ili'-p  ii  it-  broad,  and  it  will  irrigate  bat  a  little  field.  If  it  ii 
mainly  directed  to  the  brain,  some  other  organs  will  fed  tbf 
Ion.  Nor  can  on*  generation  draw  heavily  upon  the  r#*em< 
of  force  stored  in  the  race  without  condemning:  the  next  geor- 
ration  to  feebleness.  This  i*  :i  truittrr  which  we  must  tan 
physiologists;  but  little  heed  is  taken  by  too  director*  of  wonwni 
education  of  the  teaching*  of  physiology  and  psychology. 

Competition  between  educated  women  and  educated  men  sen 
in  two  diiertiuiu,  In  the  first  place  it  tend*  to  expel  men  fcoa 
the  teaching  profession,  as  is  tbi*  case  in  America.  It  »s«n»i 
also  to  drive  them  into  engineering  and  practical  science,  */d 
to  maki>  them  neglect  literature  and  polite  culture,  as  we  see  m 
our  own  northern  Universities.  It  thus  tends  undoubted??  *> 
barbarism.  Hut  the  effect  on  women  themselves  is  fsf  res*r 
fatal.  One  woman  in  twenty  may  hold  her  own  in  competiuo* 
with  men,  and  enjoy  the  fuller  liberty,  bat  for  the  other  nnvawn 
the  aXsillOti  »n  of  chivalrous  feeling  townrds  their  sex  sstaos 
purr  degradation  and  destruction.  And  this  is  the  rrsnlt  4 
lntcrsexual  competition.  At  the  moment  this  is  less  dssr, 
because  women  in  America,  owing  to  rery  peculiar  arena- 
stances,  have  been  able  to  retain  their  position  of  super i 
to  mefl  while  at  the  same  lime  claiming  equality.  Bat  nnthinf 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  in  the  long  run  women  who  dsiir 
equality  must  lose  the  exceptional  and  privileged  position  aba* 
they  hold  in  the  educated  daises  or  all  Christian  couattia; 
\\  ■  have  had  a  valuable  object-lesson  in  the  behaviour  of  th» 
undergraduates  o(  Cambridge  on  the  occasion  of  the  vorisf 
on  the  question  of  degroea  for  women.  That  average  yeas* 
Englishmen  of  twenty  should  even  for  a  i\*y  he  insulting  asa 
caricaturing  women  of  their  own  age  is  a  phenomenon  whics 
opens  our  eyes.  Wr  do  not  foi  a  moment  justify  the  fcsa 
behaviour  of  the  young  men,  but  as  observers  we  I  link  i:  hi- 
that,  in  future,  similar  causes  will  produce  similar  resulu. 

None  but  a  charlatan  would  pretend  that  be  was  pespan^ 
with  a  key  to  all  the  problems  presented  by  the  effects  of  aoodcrs 
conditions  on  the  relatione  of  the  sexes.  We  see  on  one  uo> 
the  need  of  expansion  of  the  life  of  women,  which  can  scared* 
fail  to  bring  them  into  collision  with  men,  and  we  see  oa  tir 
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OtiMT    »idc    chc   terrible   evils    which 
collision.       Things    must    take    their 


mart   result    from    such 
coarse,   which   will    be 


eventually  determined  by  the  laws  of  human  nature  slowly 
acting.  All  that  educators  can  hope  to  do  is  to  diminish  fri« 
to  direct  the  energy  of  women  into  paths  where  it  will  be  least 
destructive  of  social  progress  and  of  womanly  prerogative. 
There  cannot  possibly  arise  such  ft  cleavage  between  men  and 
women  -is  exists  in  some-  countries  between  higher  and  lower 
social  or  industrial  ranks.  Even*  marriage  is  a  social  experi- 
ment iu  which  the  mutual  relations  of  a  man  and  a  woman  are 
worked  out,  and  under  existing  laws  they  are  worked  out  on  a 
basis  of  equality  ;  and  men  and  women  who  do  not  marry,  lire 
most  of  their  lives  under  the  shadow  of  marriage.  ^ 

Meanwhllr  a  great  movement  is  on  foot  which  has  its  freest 
coarse  in  the  Western  States  of  America,  a  movement  which 
leads  to  extreme  laxity  in  divorce,  to  the  institution  of  female 
clerjry,  and  to  many  other  aberrations.  It  is  a  noose  of  the 
tendency  which  leads  women  to  wear  men's  clothes,  to  flay 
men's  games,  tit  smoke,  and  to  advocate  relaxations  of  the  ties 
of  marriage  and  maternity.  Against  some  of  these  aberrations 
there  is  now  a  strong  reaction  in  the  Ivastern  Stales  of  America, 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  a  mere  coincidence-  that  in  these  Eastern 
States  opinion  is  strongly  setting  against  co-education,  and  in 
favour  of  separate  Women's  Universities.  Under  present  con- 
ns, nothing  can  be  more  important  to  women  as  a  whole 
than  to  make  a  stand  against  the  insidious  process  of  gradual 
assimilation  of  girls'  education  to  boys'  which  is  going  on 
around  ns.  And  to  grant  women  degrees  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  would  remove  almost  the  only  strong  barrier  exist- 
ing in  this  country  against  this  process.  It  would  he  *  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  securing  in  Kn$land,  at  least  in  educa- 
tion, the  temporary  triumph  ul  die  sexual  ideals  of  Western 
America. 

Our  programme,  therefore,  is  to  allow  to  vepi  UUMMjomI 
women  exceptional  facilities  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  to 
place  ordinary  women  under  the  direction  of  a  new  Uuiveisit*, 
which  shall  consider  their  special  needs,  and  the  good  of 
women  as  a  whole.  It  would  be  indeed  unwise  if  our  older 
Universities  turned  aside  from  their  proper  vocation,  which  is 
quite  onerous  enough,  in  order  to  unfit  ordinary  women  lor 
womanly  tasks  and  to  misdirect  the  education  of  girls. 
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Aut.  XI.— 1.  Forty-one  Yean  in   India*      By   i-'ictd-Martid 

Lord  Roberts.     London,  l 
2.  A*iat<  Mfhbom     By  S.  S.  Thorburn.     London,  18*i. 
.;.    Tlxe    Nurth-WeftUrtt    Fwcfatm   of   India,      Bj     I| 

London,  18B7. 

OF  nil  book*  over  Wlitln  about  In  no  ha*  beeo  to 

mctrnsively  read  in  IJugl-siid  us  I  iTivcioe  Van  ia 
India,*  by  FitM-M  uOmi  Lord  Kobprt*.  And  this  success  h 
deserved,  fur  its  merit*  arc  main,  whilst  iu  fault*  ure  ft* 
reader  being  carried  QlXOOgb  stories  of  i*rviw,  adventure,  m 
gossip  told  with  nit  indrfinuhlc  charm,  the  secret  of  which  goo 
I  ir  tO  Dtko  the  nuthor  the  most  popular  soldier  of  (b* 
At   the   present   crisii.   m«n  the   wide   circulation  ol 

volume*  inTixt  In*  in-  more  satisfactory  tn  Lord  Robert*,  becaa* 
il  boa  awakened  interest  about  India  amongst  persons  proof-  ft 
sleep  when  question*  Concerning  thai  country  are  disoassn', 
thus  doing  good  service  to  tbc  land  of  hit  d,     fcvnu 

of  wtiims  importance  are  happening  there  which  demand  D> 
application  of  remedies  by  local  authoritis*,  who  in  turn  rtqiirt 
ihe  support  of  intelligent  opinion  at  home. 

Description  of  the  scenes  which  were  enacted  daring  tai 
Mutiny  naturally  led  Lord  Koboitt  to  enquire  what  brought  it 
about,  whether  there  is  any  chance  nt  a  similar  rising  in  Ae 
t'uture,  and  bow  an  event  s>>  dcplornble  can  best  \x-  prevented 
These  question*  are  of  permanent  important;  and  tic  vires, 
being  those,  of  nn  experienced  soldier  with  unique  opportunities 
ior  forming  a  just  judgment,  an-  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect 
Wc  propose  therefore  to  exam  in©  them,  ,*src  thera  gs-t- 

ul'.v   with  those  expressed    by  other  qualified  olTicrrs,  firil  stM 
military,  and  to  ho  various  matters  in  the  light  tics 

on  LhOBl  I',     i-r.iit  events. 

Now  our  profit  in  Marching  for  the  causes  of  the  ' 
forty  years   ago  is  chiefly   that   ire  may  Avoid    tbc  errors  the* 
committed,  and  apply  its  lessons   to  anise  the  question  whetWr 
revolt  in   India  is  now  n  possibility,  and   how   it  may  beset* 
Qtod  M  met. 

Taking    the    last    enquiry    first,    the    reply    is    obvsotM    I 
superior  lone.     That  w;i*  :i  leiwon  !»-ir;ir  in  Is67,and  it  has  M 
been    foij  A.    regard*   internal    rising    within  profeabb 

limits,  our  slrrngth  to  crush  it  is  immeasurable 
was  then  ;  external  conditions,  wbicb  Dnuit  not  be  neglected  fer 
tbsjj  u\uy   form  important  factors,  will  be  considered  bercebsT 
when  examining  what  may  be  called  India's  foreign  fk-I 

13ut  the  other  is  by  far  the  more  important 
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wife    measure*    wisely    administered    not    only    m  ;     In* 

tvoided,  but  tbe  reipect  of  all  and  perhaps  the  affection  of  sonic 
-if  the  in!  .if  India  tu«>  be  ^uinctlt  to  llie  vast  improve- 

mont  of  our  position  as  one  of  the  great  Power*  of  the  »» I 

ntiug  this,  let  us  glance  at  the  various  causes  which  brought 

Mutiny  about,  and   sec,  if  possible,  whether  we  baTe  been 

hi  I  to  avoid  falling  into  the  old  errors.     Hut  first  it  U  well 

*ar   that   we  do  not  agree  with    those   who    hold   that   the 

_lbrcak  was   purely  military,  the  result  of  had   in  ut  of 

he    SepDTft.      t-ord  Lawrence,  we   believe,  was   inclined   to   tlmt 

view,  which  has  commended  itself  to  leas  distinguished  members 

if  his   service;   hut  others,  as  capable,  of  judging,  hold,   wit  1 1 

ustioe,  that  whilst  the  actual  revolt  was  in  the  army,  discontent 

whii.li  lei]  up  tu  it  was  spread  throughout  the  land,  chiefly,  as  it 

ppened,  in  the  parts  whence  Sepoys  were  largely   !<•     uin.l 

bese  were  tampered  with   by  agitators,  us  any  army  is  sure  to 

when  revolution   it  desired,  and  by  tin*  incredible  stupidity 

d   folly  of  our  military  management  oflencc  was  given  to  the 

poy,  whilst  at  the  tame  time  the  number  of  British  soldiers 

as  reduced. 

Discontent,    which     is    always    present,    was    then    terioim 

•use  there  were  many   reasons  lor  the  feeling,   some  v.ih  l 

B  to  our  notions,  some  not,  hut  all  potent   for   miscliiei. 

ds   grievances   real   and   imaginary,  acting  on   a  (feneration 

had  forgotten  or  never  known  the  evils  of  former  anarchy 

<]  oppression,  were  used  by  intriguers  to  spread  disaffnctinii. 

hesc  intriguers  were  mainly  members  of  the  aristocracy  whom 

>cratic  policy  had  offended,  or  Brahmins  quick  to  see 

t  their  power  and  influence  would  pass  away  if  our  mci 

ceeded.     There  was  therefore  much  combustible  matter  00 

exl   in  various  places,  the  spnrk   was  applied  and  explosion 

lowed,    extinction  being    a    long    and    painful    proems.      Rut 

evil   was   not  unmitigated  ;  for,  setting  aside  the  ma  ten  il 

efila  to   India  towards  which   the   Muti.n    I  ODtl  IbsTft -d,  the 

cleared  the   air,  and  tbe   quiet   and  content  of  the  | 

tcbji   were  largely  due   to  a  livelj  apprn  la'.iuii  of  the 

siee*  attached  to  rebellion.     We  also,  aa  nilnra,  g< 

__perience — the  army  has  been   reorganized ;  endeavour 

been   made,  successfully   it   may   be   hoped,   to  attach   the 

Chiefs  to  our  Empire ;  mod  for  a  time  after  the  catastrophe 

abstained   from  introducing  uncongenial    Western  i/lees  to 

minda. 

But  aa  time  goes  on,  tbe  lesson  of  retribution  is  forgotten  by 

rebellious,  aod  the  need  of  wisdom   and    firmness  is  less 

an  it  was  to  those  who  should  rvle. 

■^  Another 
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Another  twentj  year*  have  passed,  and  it  is  forced  on  the 
notice  even  of  the  least  observant  ilmt  the  spirit  of  unrest  U 
moving  over  the  Unci,  ami  that  symptom*  arc  not  wanting  of  s 
rh'velripmrnt  from  the  chronic  disease  of  discontent  to  its  ante 
form.  What  has  brought  this  about  is  a  natural  enquiry,  uti 
though  it  is  difficult  to  reply  in  fow  wurclt,  we  beliewt  that  it 
arises  from  attempting  government  according  to  Western  4ent> 
cratic  ideas,  u  result  of  iutieasirij.'  interference  by  Parliament  o* 
party  lines.  For  clearness'  sake  it  is  necessary  to  «j>*od  thii 
definition,  and  show  some  of  the  more  important  consideration* 
which  ic  cover*.  Hen*  it  may  be  well  to  point  oat  that  the 
I'fiiiciplir  involved  in  deprecating;  all  but  the  most  caution* 
advance  on  Western  ISnes  i%  ;inytbing  but  new;  wise  men  (arena 
tho  danger  long  ago,  and  though  during  periods  of  qvict  it  a 
forgotten,  no  sooner  is  caution  disregarded  than  local  miscsarJ 
results,  and  when  the  cause  is  searched  lor  the  ancient  wisuta 
El  mdlicnvrrril  T.l.r  Hit  instance,  dating  from  IMl.aU* 
<  i  i^rtrj>o  Broad  foot,  a  very  able  man,  wrote: — 

*  lu  dietunt  situation*  iiiiu-'i  dlgcrutiou  in  ijtjcvwarily  left  to  Ue 
local  authorities.  I  '  eireauistaneec  tho  tiocossarr  *&• 
possession  and  in  on  balance  of  judgment  are  hardly  to  bo  looksdnc 
where  the  fear  of  ruin  i  nicn  formed  dos***t 

.i  1»U'  with  that  of  a  superior  u  thouMaud  mils*  off.  ...   It  viDst 

long  before  India  can  be  nafvly  committed  to  a  Minister  ;  a  etenps*. 

nrroij  II"*        i  I  urnuiona  is  no  chock,  or  rather  woold  aer*** 

a  well-intentioned  Miu^atc^.,    ('  The  Career  of  Major  Iiroadfort,  ft&V 

Again,  in  1945,  the  same  officer,  then  in  charge  of  our  rssV 
lions  with  the  .Sikhs,  wiitine  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge/s  son  soi 
prirate  secretary,  rrmarked  (p.  tt  $4)  : — 

*  But  even  rumour*  art  niUchiaToiie,  now  that  we  am,  1  think.* 
IT»  of  seeing  a  now  phaao  of  Indian  politic*,  arising  tVoos  is* 
i  !i,y  of  tin'  IftllvB  Power*  to  look  rather  to  LondVm  this  to  ik 

i    a i  rum* it  of  India  ...  it  i*  tlia  natural  result  T***** 

communication  with  Kurope,  and  unloss  mot  by  extreme  cautios  tss 
firmness  at  home,  as  well  as  by  core  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  fcsa 
(lorornmtut  of  India,  it  may  lead  to  resulto  which  even  the  ahsssl 
man,  practically  unvor*ed  in  Indian  busbies*,  could  not  antieipUft.* 


If  communication  between  England  and  India  was  tb»* 
increased,  what  is  it  now,  when  the  telegraph  is  available  a* 
any  purpose,  and  persons,  including  conspirator*,  with  ream**' 
prepared  evidence,  ran  be  brought  to  London  and  seat  bad  to 
Bonbay  within  a  few  weeks? 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  old  remarks  with  what  Lord 
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Lansdownc,  one  of  the  best  of  recent  Viceroys,  said  in  1894 
before  quitting  office: — 

*  Another  danger,  again,  and  1  am  not  cure  that  it  in  not  tbo  greatest 
of  nil.  seems  to  xoe  to  lie  id  the  tendency  to  transfer  power  from 
tbe  Government  of  India  to  tbe  British  1'ailinuiciit.  I  admit  that  in 
•  nottntry  of  democratic  institutions  Parliamant  mnat  bo  iho  trJtitnate 
and  depository  of  power.  In  un  cxtrsmo  coao  there  is  no  aet 
10  exotTitivc.  Briti?h  or  Indian,  which  can  bo  removed  beyond  it* 
1.  The  Viceroy  and  Hecreuiry  of  State  have  alike:  to  reckon 
with  ;  rr  Ea  mi  •'Koapv  from  its  authority.     It  does  uot.  how. 

fellow  that  bocanae  those  powers  are  inherent  iu   i'arliamcot, 
they  should   bo  perpetually  i  by  it.  nod   it  El   the  modem 

nicy  U>  exercise  those  power*  continually,  ami  at  Urn  instance  of 
irresponsible  persona,  which  in  my  belief  constitute*  n  grave  menace 
kkfl  nfflty  c-f  the  Empire.  I  suppose  all  litudontr.  of  political 
science  will  admit  that  tbe  tendency  of  the  Legislature  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  tbe  Executive  Govcruiueut  is  one  of  tbe  meet  dun  genius 
iea  of  the  present  age.  It  is  specially  dangerous  when  the 
of  these  Tinurpationi  is  the  government  of  such  a  donondoncy 
Crown  as  the  Indian  Empire,  and  when  the  policy  of  a  body, 
lich  ia  admittedly  a  body  of  expert*,  is  liable  ut  any  moment  to  bo 
thwarted  and  set  aside  by  another  budy  which  must,  in  the  nature  of 
thing*,  bo  deficient  in  export  knowledge,  and  which,  in  recent  years, 
ban  «howu  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  be  swayed  by  emotion 
and  entliDhUeon.' 

And  he  went  on  to  deprecate  ignorant  interference  and  to  show 
how  an  erratic  member  in  a  thin  House  might  carry  some 
resolution  most  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  India. 

Our  definition  also  covert  the  (lunger  arising  from   the  con- 
stitution of  the  Government  of  India,  which,  in  respect  to  local 
mmenls,  is  .it  once  over-central  ixed.  ovcrliearing,  anil  over* 
trorfced.     'I 'he  remedy  is  to  decentralize,  and  to  modify  the 
Scerctariwt  by  admitting  men  trainrd  in  the  districts  and  there* 
OOOh  with  the  people. 

Now  there  .m-  nmi  i  impure*  we  Kngltsluncn  believe  to  be 
for  tbe  welfare  of  humanity  which  are  obnoxious  in  different 
degrees  to  the  people  of  India.  Some  of  tin  in.  such  as  the 
prevention  of  suttee,  of  female  infanticide,  and  the  infliction  of 
capital  punishment  fol  murdei  irrespective,  of  caste,  we  are 
prepared  to  enforce ;  others  but  n  degree  less  urgent,  as  sanitary 
reform,  the  prevention  of  disease,  of  famine,  and  the  conscr- 
cj  of  forests,  art*  difficult  to  deal  with,  our  treatment  of 
them  being  viewed  by  many  DatlfW  with  dismay  and  dis- 
pleasure as  involving  direct  offence  to  their  religion,  ns  acts 
which  seem  to  them  impious,  and  as  interference  with  time 
honoured  custom,  all   of  which  they  consider   to  be  deliberate 
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breaches  of  rlii-tr   Magnjt  Charts  ihl    Q   BCD*!  Pfl  dftaVlsti  «      I 

is  manifest  that  improvements  should  be  mode  with  the  trrtin- 
caution,  and  that  the  perianal  influence  aiul  tact  of  the  rulrr  in 
introducing  such  reform*  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Bat 
our  rulininiitrativc  officer*  now-u-<Uys  have  neither  the  urn 
influence  nor  intimacy  with  the  people  and  the  districts  si  •  ' 
old,  and  that  is  caused  partly  by  altered  circumstances,  such  *> 
the  increased  facilities  for  visiting  Europe,  and  partly  by  change* 
we  have  made  whereby  law  precedes  justice  and  the  CotJt 
taxed  to  maintain  an  uncongenial  system.  Here  iinquestinnalih 
we  have  travelled  on  n  wrong  road,  and  il  we  cannot  WMftlj 
Improve  tha  prottnl  iy»tein,sll  wisdom  um!  i  Bnstpoiei 

towards  retracing  our  steps  (a  disagreeable  unJ  .lifricult  nulleij 
and  htoii  verting  the  officers  from  tax-gatherers  and  jadrex 
at  they  are  now  chiefly  known  to  the  people,  to  their  forron 
condition  of  trusted  friends  and  patriarchal  rulrr*.  Here  ti 
have  a  real  grievance,  though  one  which  may  be  redressed  if 

r   ||   Ininrstly   and  wi tli   towage;  but  It»  roots  go  4 
and  its  hranches  spren<l  wide. 

The  evil,  though   not   caused   by   it,  has   increased   since 
competitive-  system   was  introduced  ;   thoie  who  remember  uV 
change  can  call   to  mind  the  influx  of  Uwyers  and  others,  nea 
of  talent  bat  more  democratic  in  their  ways  than  those  wks*n 
they   followed,  and    in   raws   without   the   taste  for  out-of-d«« 
life  and   sport  which   formed  a  valuable   bond   Itctween  rains 
and  ruled.     At   first  the    effort    was  slight  and   adminut 
followed   the  former  lines,   bu(   ;i»   w.-.m  rl.ipvd   the  old  onto 
passed  nwny,  and   there  appeared  another  clement  in  the  servio? 
which   certainly    lias  not   universally  tended    to    its   rlevstic*. 
Able  natives,  chiefly   mild    Hindu*,   havo  pasted   for  the  ( 
Sorrice  and  arc  appointed  in  the  usual  way  ;   but  a  less  dcsii 
native  element   has    been    Introduced   as  'statutory  civtli 
Both  classes  arc  iiclinit'.ed   under  the  provision   in   the  Qui 
i'nK  |;i;n.i!  ion,  iv  I  itch  desires— 

*  That,  SO  f«r  oe  may  be,  oor  subject*,  i  >f  whatever  raou  or  cro 
fairly  sad  impartially  admitted  to  our  service    tl ■>■  duties  of 
fliejr  may  bo  qualified  >>y  their  education,  ability,  and   inl 

This  sentiment,  as  we  understand  the  clause,  requires  neith/- 
slefencc  inn  modification;  selection  foi  lervke  is  to  he  madr 
impartially  from  nil  Her  Majesty's  subjects  provided  they  may  W 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  involved.  Just  so ;  hut  becaas* 
a  man  has  passed  the  test  of  education  does  it  follow  that  tw 
has    the  «|ualities   comprehended    in    ability  to   face  rcsj 
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WiWiics  with  which  be  m^  At  an)  moment  be  confronted? 
Assuredly  not;  yet  this  consideration  seems  to  be  overlooked. 
Not  education  alonr,  but  atai  unquestioned  integrity,  lovalu 
and  devotion  to  the  service,  moral  and  physical  courage,  ;m* 
OCCCaasry  qualifications  for  ordinary  appointments  held  by 
inprafwrs  of  the  Civil  Service.  Their  duties  may  and  often 
cnust  require  them  to  laee  open  dangers,  like  soldiers  in  the 
fit-lil ;  moral  il.iiii.Mi*  have  In  be  met;  anil  they  have  also 
to  cneoanter  the  equally  deadly  perils  of  disease:  hitherto 
wc  are  proud  to  say  such  services  have  beeu  performed  as  a 
rule  with  noble  devotion.  Mr.  (."moke  recalls  to  mind  how 
Alan  Hume  and  ('laremnnt  Daniel,  in  the  face  of  tremendous 
odds,  attacked  the  temple  at  Jaswantuagar  ;  bov  Mr  and  Sapte. 
Turnbull,  Melville,  and  Alfred  i .vail,  charged  the  guns  at 
Bulandsliahr  ;  and  how  John  Power  at  Main  purl,  reported  to 
the  Sad r  Court  that  the  file  of  a  riot  ease  l  prepared  after  the 
last  and  most  approved  fashion,  and  thickened  with  false  evi- 
dence, is  an  excellent  article  of  defence,  and  has  by  experience 
been  found  Bo  b«  bidlci-pmuf.'  *  lb-  fiiitln-i  tells  us  of  man  v 
other  civilians  who  held  their  posts  and  maintained  the  Queen's 
authority  when  Muroundcd  by  hosts  of  enemies. 

Will   any  person   with   knowledge  of  the  subject  affirm   that 

S"le  Datives  referred  to  are,  equally  with  their  KngHsh  fellow- 
bjects,  able  to  faci'  inch  situations?  If  not,  why  is  the  pro- 
■  »*ion  of  the  Proclamation  overlooked  and  allowed  to  become 
a  dead  letter?  Why  are  these  persons  after  appointment  chiefly 
kept  in  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  within  those  Local 
OovCJ UflkCDta  hare  they  proved  a  success?  Since  the  junior 
posts  have  been  made  over  to  them  has  a  collector  the  hold 
-on  his  district  which  he  used  to  have  and  which  is  essential 
in  time  of  disturbance?  can  he  rely  on  the  truth  of  the  reports 
he  may  receive  and  on  his  orders  being  obeyed  as  when  his 
subordinates  were  Englishmen?  lie  may  more  reasonably  ex  per: 
that  if  the  duty  is  disagreeable  the  Babu  will  become  indis- 
posed, nr  will  appeal  for  military  protection  when  half  a  dozen 
policemen  might  sufficiently  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  law. 

That  native  aspirants  for  appointments  to  the  Cavil  Service 
should  be  of  proved  courage  and  honesty  may  reasonably  be 
demanded  ;  and  though  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  details, 
the  ingenuity  of  those  concerned  should  be  equal  to  providing 
a  test.  No  daQgsjf  bo  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  India  is 
greater  than  the  weakening  of  European  influence  by  the 
excessive  admission  of  Asiatic*  to  the  public  service. 
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Tho  member*  of  the  Indian  Ciril  Service,  boweTrr.  pi 
whatever  nationality,  must  not  be  wholly  blamed  for  the  Ion 
of  conlinlity  with  the  ptopk  anil  intimacy  with  the  county: 
the  rluboiuu-  legnl  machine  wants  simplifying,  and  its  workers 
moat  be  treed  from  the  bondage  of  nfnVe  so  as  to  he  »' 
see  and  be  seen.  This  has  long  hern  urged  by  the  moatclii 
tinguUlird  tcrvnnts  of  Oorernment,  nevertheless  rear  by  ynt 
the  system  has  become  more  intricate,  more  widely  applied, 
and  Am  miwhirf  making  ftoin  it  more  srri mis.  The  cue  is 
btrdlj  overstated  by  Mr.  Thoiburn,  whoso  able  roknie,* 
publishrd  in  1894,  M0fls>  to  lune  furnished  ibr  test  iVu  iciua 
subsequent  writing,  though  perhaps  to  experts  a  good  deal  of 
iu  information  is  matter  of  common  knowledge.  See  wkl 
ho  soys; — 

'  The  change  from  tho  jwiti  nuchal  system  to  the  intricate  nrn^hrtnir* 
of  the  praam  raign  of  law  whm  perhaps  inevitable,  but  it  is  aswr- 

tholofCH  disapproved    by  They  uru  a*  tut*  enough  to  m 

ll nt  tho  olabornto  logul  machinery  of  tho  emlizod  Wort  bsotflta  tse 
rich  aud  intelligent  ul  ll  •  (a  n<  OM  of  the  poor  ami  ignorant-  West 
thn  latter  want  in  cheap  nqmtv  and  rapid  finality ;  what  they  pi  a 
costly  unintelligible  biw,  which  oftnn  ruins  thorn  before  finals?' * 
attained.  To  them  the  sympathetic  faco  and  rough  justice  of  U* 
personal  ruler  U  preferable  to  the  n-ihied  law  of  tho  judicial  Spatntt* 
of  to-day,  wliotte-  olaboraU*  decisions  do  not  follow  "equity  and  fna 
oi  at)  ■•.  the  argument*  of  Uw  cmw  poreuatmi  pt«*il«r,  mj* 

•  by  tho  most  recent  nxliuga  of  a  Chief  or  High  0 1 
•The  ^vi«tiu^  fabrio  has  boou  gradually  evolved  in  tho  la*  ns*> 
fi  voyeur*  by  a  succession  of  ablu  lawvorn  vnrsed  in  the  xrssasa  i 


iwyors 
al  ignorant  of  tho  sentiments  of  tho  Indian  peoples.  . 
'  V\  hut  lit  wanted  to  bring  our  system  cf  civil  juotico  mors  nL» 
accord  with  the  fooling  of  agricultural  India,  is  a  large  rtettwosi 
in  thn  elnsufn  of  dispute  rngniynhln  hy  our  Courts,  a  rimphfksBSn 
in  procedure,  and  when  tho  decree  la  in  favour  of  a  cco-sgri' 
eulturict,  tho  exolusiou  of  arahlo  land  altogether,  and  of  s* 
thuu  a  fued  proportion  of  tho  produce  from  attachment  ana  sd* 

on  1'Mriil.miiK,'; 

The  sooner  something  of  this  sort  is  dom-  tin 
system  of  land  revenue  and  law,  though  well   i  men  Hosed,*** 
resulted  over  a  great  pan   of   India   In  the  degradation  of  uV 
landowner  and  cultivator  anil  the  elevation  oi  Tb» 

taniVB  wa*  master!  and  in  many  parts  of  India  is  a  fighting  tns»; 
tlio  Intterwas  servant  And  ia of  an  miwnrliku  class;  but  hr  I 
money  cm   the  security  of  the   land.      Whan  repayment  raa*<* 
be  made   a  suit   follows,   and   our   courts    become   the 
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rhy   ili*.   timid   defeats   the  brnvc,   nnd  knavery   triumph* 
over  what  is  comparatively  honest  stupidity.     This 

'transference  of  right,  and  with   it  power,  to   tin;  mux  <lojiiH.il  but 

now   feared   ami   mi      i- i       ilri     ti-d    Buimlfe    nln**%   i«   peculiarly 

galling.      Th*  fwliug  <if  bitteruoiw  with  which  thouo  warliko  tribe* 

■■  -tiuti ■_•  n]Mithy,  ttnbuiitting  to  the  ohango,  exhsts  ovorr- 

i.  ami  is  known  to  ovory  experienced  settlement  and  district 

it.'      ('  Asi.it :(    Neighbours,'  p.  LA,) 

Government  is  blamed  for  the  change,  nnd  indirectly  the 
!  M  M  \->  ilrsiTvrd.  Tbuii  our  tnniuituble  system  is  working 
i  vil  r.monjpit  the  people  and  preparing  them  for  tho  rOCeptlOB  of 
ideas  which  must  increase  the  latent  discontent  and  may  suppK 
Um  spark  which  would  convert  it  to  activo  revolt. 

At  the  same  time  the  Uunnia,  or  hanker,  is  imlixpnr 

work  tan  nut   l«*  done   by    the  ^tnle;  but   he  should   be  kept  in 

ur,  the  exorbitant  interest  he  charges  should  bcrcguUn •.!, 

rwl   the  improvident   cultivator  should    be   protected   from   his 

unscrupulous  finance.     If  this  is  done  a  serious  danger  may  be 

Averted  ;   hr.r  in  addition  a  thorough  reformation  of  our  systrm 

of  law  in  the  direction  of  making  it  cheaper  and  of  restricting 

appeal,  cannot  but  have  the  beat  results.     It  is  idle  to  say  that 

go  in  this  direction  i*  impossible;  no  doubt  it  is  difficult 

and  would  be  strongly  opposed,  but  it  should   BOM  the  less  be 

BAdertftktn.      I  bat   toe   matter   is    urgent   the   following  notice 

hum  the  •Tirp-v*  June  -',  131*7,  may  be  taken  as  proof; — 

•The  Government  of  India  ho*  addrcw<cd  a  letter  to  tho  Govern- 
Stent  of  Bengal  on  the  iucrcuwe  of  litigation.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
•normoua  and  apparently  moreasing  number  of  appHslh  in  civil  Kiiita. 

:iguivs  show  that  there  uru  oppoalfc  in  about  30  par  cent,  of  the 
contested  cases  in  India,  ami  that  tin  rt   are  8&0  tpptalfl  in  India  for 

■  one  iu  England  from  inmrior  coui'ta,  Tflfl  Government  of 
India  suggcabt  tho  prrwmt  liofloao  of  almost  unlimited  uppoal  may 
bo  ooonidcraWy  reduced  with  advontugo  to  tho  litigants  thomsolvus, 
aa  well  as  to  tho  Courts.  Under  tho  existing  system  tho  Courts  of 
firs-i  instance  feel  no  nupuusiuilitv  beyond  uacupiux  tho  cuusure  of 
the  GotirU  ahov»»  them,  to  which  they  know  thnir  JtffMfTV  will  1m: 
appealed,  aud  ti  i  \-.  l  Courts,  in  thoir  turn,  instead  of  having  tho 
loiAum  l\.r  tho  deliberate  diapoaal  of  really  important  iasuos,  are 
iMiid<:ned   with    u   host  of  pot ly  and   often   frivoloun   case*,  wfciOfi 

I   he  settled  by  Court*  of  a  lower  dignity.     It  in  NOOgii 
that  tho  eiri'iinn-timocB  arc  eo  sariou*  that  it  might  not  bo  expedient 
ba  1  ivy  down  a  uniform   rale,  nnd   that  much  Brftsi   depend  OB  tho 

ive  trustworthiness  and  legal  attaiiii -nh  n  »ox  Courts, 

and  much,  too,  on  tho  hahita  and  wiahm  of  tho  people.     But,  sn>  far 
aa  Bengal  is  concerned,  the  (tovornment  of  India  recommends  to  tho 

consideration 
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consideration  of  tl  nant-GoteinoT  a  aerie*  of  nggntwa 

designed  to  restrict  BM  right  •  t  appoaL' 

Thi*  looks  lik«»  a  movft  in  the  proper  direction,  ar*l  tl* 
irmaiks  mi)  wirll  be  considered  by  all  local  government*  in 
India.  It  it  undoubtedly  true  and  can  scarcely  be  CM  tirongljr 
impressed  on  tbos^  rmicntinl,  that  the  cultivatoi,  the  tromsa, 
it  the  pillar  of  the  State.  If  left  alone  and  troubled  as  li 
possible  with  new-fangled  measures,  if  moderately  assessed  sod 
iri:tl)ly  protected,  he  will  ln»  content.  Added  lo  this,  if  uV 
costs  ol  suits  oouk)  be  reduced,  and  il  more  cases  could  te 
dicjMised  of  I  iy  tin-  old  and  excel  1  en  I  method  ol 
\il,:ige  councils,  he  might  even  become  grateful. 

A  surintf  in  public  expenditure  mould  result  from  the  polici 
above  proposad,  and  proportionately  the  dangers  of  over-t* 
would  be  avoided.  Though  such  risks  mutt  be  reckoned  wbrn 
.  ■  uMi  i  ring  causes  "f  discontent,  finance  is  a  subject  so  rot 
that  it  mm  "ill)  l-i-  alluded  to  here;  ><t  the  savins;  enow 
indicated,  with  retrenchment  in  the  home  charges,  when 
urgently  required,  ond  elsewhere,  might  with  ad  ran  tag*  bo 
effected,  the  more  so  as  military  charges  may  necessarily  i  nereis? 
rather  than  decrease  owing  to  external  circumstances. 

Another  serious  source  of  disaffection  result!  from  our  eoofta 
i. n  bubfllf  ol  idttOutioD;  instead  <>i  confining  tlwitn  to  lisssU 
i|  proximately  proportioned  to  the  requirements  of  the  people. 
we  go  out  of  our  way  to  supply  higher  class  teaching  in  Knrji*. 
rcgaidingwiii.ii  the  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Crook  r,  thouci 
written  concerning  the  North- West  Provinces,  are  applicable  U 
iiiost  other  parts  of  India; — 

'At  preeent  tho  youth,  who  haa  been  trained  in  tho  higher  lee/nbc 
mainly  ul   tin*   public    Co*!,    )<ut\*    U>    flm    liteal    aul  f«f  O 

ap]  i  ;nt miiut ;  in  fact,  almost  chums  aA  a  right  that  duo  pjniinss 
should  bo  mado  for  his  support  in  aftar  life-  'I'hia  fcfida  to  gw 
undue  prominenoo  to  the  public  service  sa  a  career  in  preference  a« 
trade  or  Other  indmttriid  pursuit*.  It  impotces  a  serious  harden  at 
the  official  claaa  which  thoy  should  not  bo  forced  to  assume,  tn  J  t 
tenia  to  create  a  claw  of  discontented  ecxni-oducalod  men,  whoa*  * 
standing  reproach  ami  idutott  a  uiunavo  to  the  admin  l»Ua' 

*  It  in  tliis  class  which  supplies  tho  writers  to  the  rernacnlsi  pre* 
of  the  country — a  body  of  journalists  who,  to  use  the  words  of  On"* 
Wendell  Uoluioo,  are  "full  of  the  flippant  loquacity  of  half 
ledge."     It  is  eafcy  to  say   that  tho  circulation  of  theec  papers  * 
small,  and  their  irifWiin.  iilight  among  tho  illiterate  snassrs; 
cannot  tend  to  the  well-being  of  Uio  country  that  tlio  acts  of 

•  I'awhijyott  Mod  in  Weitern  India  but  tuccactlcd  ta  the  Kctth, 
by  irn«oo  or  dlstL&ctJva  of  race  or  differeucu  of  puj-  rrision  w«  cannet  **;- 
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nslsf  should  bo  habitually  tnixrcprcacuto<l,  tod  its  officers  constantly 
vilified  with  jirDi'ticul  immunity.' 

\«»  doubt  exceptions  exist,  mnl  tlu-ir  iff  some  well-conducted 
Dative  newspapers,  but  that  press  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
those  indicated,  who  living  on  blackmail  extorted  from  native 
princes,  snd  other  persons  of  respeetnble  snrinl  position,  indulge 
tbeir  spleen  by  the  invention  and  publication  of  lalsc  news 
i:i!**nded  to  excite  sedition. 

Hoir  tar  their  efforts  roach  is  a  question  on  which  opinions 
differ,  but  that  iheii  influence  is  baneful  cannot  be  doubted. 
Tbat  the  circulation  of  newspapers  is  as  yet  inconsiderable  is 
do  trustworthy  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  tbe  news  has 
spread.  In  the  East  this  takes  place  in  a  marvellous  manner, 
defeating  the  post  and  almost  rivalling  the  telegraph— how,  we 
Lnow  not;  but  in  the  same  way  one  man,  armed  with  a  paper, 
may  recite,  after  the  fashion  of  the  bard  or  story-teller  of  former 
days  orcr  the  village  fire  or  under  the  fi^-trec,  the  insidious 
tales  ol  oppression,  ul  dishonour,  and  of  interference  with  their 
religion,  manufactured  to  suit  an  audience.  read\  in  ln-lie»e  what 
is  alleged.  And  quite  naturally  too;  no  Asiatic  can  for  a 
moment  conceive  tbat  such  slander  would  be  allowed  unless 
sitber  it  was  true,  or  the  Government  so  miserably  weak  as  to 
be  afraid  to  punish  tbe  offenders. 

In  dealing  with  insubordination  and  treason  the  Government 
of  Horn  bay  has  probably  a  harder  task  than  is  elsewhere  expe- 
rienced ;  lor  nut  only  are  the  Mahrattn  Brahmins  seditiously 
inclined,  but  their  part  of  the  country  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress,  the  so-called  cow-protecting  societies, 
and  other  institutions  adapted  for  appeal  to  fanaticism.  Certain 
members  of  these  hare  the  support  of  some  of  the  Radical  Patty 
in  Parliament,  and  more  than  is  imagined  of  their  plans  and 
policy  may  originate  in  London,  The  suggestion  is  worth 
consideration,  for  to  permit  treason  to  b<»  manufactured  hen* 
with  impunity,  and  to  call  lor  its  punishment  when  exported  to 
India  is  anomalous  and  inconiistt-i  i 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  civil  officers  attach  more  important* 
to  tbe  mischief  dune  by  the  vernacular  press  than  military 
officers,  because  the  evil  is  more  protnlxiaody  brought  to  their 
of  the  former,  indeed,  consider  dissemination  of 
false  news  to  be  more  dangerous  than  seditious  attacks  on 
(■uvcrnincnU  because  the  connexion  between  riot  and  mis- 
representation is  established  ;  but  we  must  recollect  that  tbe 
abuse  of  public  men  and  incisures,  which  is  in  this  country  a 
pastime,  is  in  India  a  danger.  Whilst  considering  the  evils 
ing  from  press  licence,  it  is  right  to  state  UwA  M&Hytatec&a*- 
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in  the  Indian  Codec  arc  required;  among  too  weak  point*  *r* 
the  rlixsilii  ii'n»;i    of   case*  triable  by  jury,    vrhci  .deal 

murderers  are  screened,  and  the  law  of  libel.  Also  as  a  sift,  fi 
nn  times,  the  gtcat  IDCfMM  during  llic  last  1wrist>-five  >carsU 
societies  of  all  sorts  known  asAnjuinun  andSabnashouldnC.be 
iiKjkcd.  They  eaist  now,  not  only  in  large  cities  but  uftes 
at  the  headquarters  of  to  mot/-  district*,  and  an*  a  result  ti  thai 
foment  in  the  native  mind  coexistent  with  Knglish  education 
but  which  at  present  in  Northern  India  has  scarcely  reached  tbf 
peasantry. 

The  questions  of  whether  (be  liberty  granted  to  the  Press  is 
India,  greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  most  advanced  notxro 
di  Con  v;  Europt]  has  hern  abused,  and  Ui>w  far  the  lives' 

seditious  writings  as  it  stands  requires  amendment,  have  kcee 
forcibly  raised  by  icccut  OCCUmnCes  in  India.  The  situalku 
is  complicated,  but  must  be  faced  ;  and,  as  in  other  aff* 
courageously  met,  much  of  the  difficulty  will  disappear  b 
may  be  hoped  that  the  Gownnnant  of  India  will  not  act  sad* 
the  influence  of  panic,  but  with  due  deliberation,  and  tat* 
they  will  be  ntnmyly  -iiipported  in  this  country;  further,  let  ss 
trust  that  the  measure*  adopted  in ny  not,  like  Lord  Lrttoo* 
Press  Act,  be  repealed  to  curry  favour  with  parry  feeling  ia 
England  or  to  pain  a  cheap  popularity  among  the  sedttWcs 
in  udisfti 

Another  misfortune  arising  from  our  system  of  cducatioo  b 
India  ia  the  uut-turn  of  a  horde  of  pleaders  who  coot! 
much  mischief.  They  frequent  the  Courts,  and  encotraft  * 
people  already  liLigiousl  y  inclined  to  enter  on  suits  which  ast 
(on  end  in  their  ruin,  Over-jxjpulation  also  adda  to  sV 
clement*  of  disquietude,  and  the  tendency  of  our  rule  is  w 
aggravate  the  situation.  No  doubt  in  time  the  queaUoa  wfl 
be  solved  ;  emigration  may  help,  and  prudential  considerate** 
may  prevail,  but  at  present  the  difficulty  must  not  be  overlook** 

Also  we  have  erred  from  neglecting,  if  not  suppressing,  lb" 
petty  chiefs  aodpCffOBSOf  ffctnilj  sod  position  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  Punjab  that  was  John  Lawrence's  policy,* 
Ojapoaftd  to  the  methods  of  his  brother  Henry  1-awrenee 
think  that  most  persons  who  have  now  to  rule  in  the  vonoss 
parts  of  India  are  alive  to  the  mistake  which  was  then  tnalr. 
whereby  they  are  deprived  of  a  valuable  means  of  reaching  to* 
people  and  enlisting  their  sympathy.  Both  soldiers  in  sV 
I  Ightttt  ranks  of  the  army  and  civil  oflicers  of  experience  rtsjrrt 
the  loss  which  prevents  them  from  influencing  the  peopls 
through  their  natural  leaders,  and  are  agreed  that  many  ofuW 
pcraoiu  might  be  judiciously  restored  to  their  former  positioa, 
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a  policy  which  would   not  merely  attach  them  to  our  side,  but 
would  also  gratify  the  people. 

In  to  far  then  \a  the  various  matters  brought  forward  are 
main  causes  of  discontent  it  is  clear  that  remedies,  which  it' 
they  cannot,  cure  the  evil*  may  at  any  rate  ameliorate  them, 
can  be  applied.  Thus  we  may  abstain  from  over-government . 
England  may  more  unreservedly  support  the  Government  of 
India,  which  in  turn  may  grant  a  freer  hand  to  Local  Govern- 
ments, and  they  will  wisely  entrust  district  officers  with  enlarged 
powers  less  subject  to  appeal,  and  encourage  them,  as  far  as 
way  be,  to  revert  to  the  out-of-door  undcr-irce  admiuisiiatiun 
and  patriarchal  rule  which  proved  so  successful  in  the  hands 
of  men  like  the  Lawrences*  Edwnrdes,  Nicholson,  or  James 
Abbott. 

Combined  with  this,  economy  is  essential,  and  the  burden  of 
taxation  should,  if  possible,  be  lightened,  or  at  any  rate  re- 
adjusted so  as  to  press  less  on  the  patient  cultivators,  and  to 
compel  the  usurers,  pleaders,  and  other  products  of  the  reign 
of  law,  who  could  not  maintain  themselves  for  a  moment 
against  the  more  manly  and  warlike  race-*,  were  it  not  for  our 
protection,  to  contribute  on  a  more  liberal  scale  to  the  expenses 
of  a  Government  which  they  delight  to  slander,  but  under  whose 
protection  alone  they  can  live  and  prosper. 

Whilst  this  policy  is  followed  and  civil  officers,  great  and 
small,  are  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  combining  strength 
with  gentleness  and  sympathy,  the  British  army  must  be  main- 
tained at  least  at  its  present  proportion  to  the  Native  army, 
:in<l  in  both  discipline  must  never  be  relaxed.  If  these  matters 
are  attended  to,  and  if  interference  by  faddists  is  discouraged, 
India  will,  we  believe,  be  safe  from  internal  danger  so  long  as 
she  is  protected  from  without.     To  secure  her   in  this  respect 

I  is  the  object  of  her  foreign  policy,  which  it  b  now  proposed  to 
consider  in  some  detail. 

And  first  that  policy  must  be  divided  into  two  main  parts — 
the  negotiations  between  England  and  other  nations  so  far  as 
India  i*  concerned,  and  those  of  the  Government  of  India  with 
neighbours  more  or  less  under  control. 

Now  though  we  do  not  overlook  the  presence  of  France  (a 
military  nation  of  great  power  whose  navy  in  point  of  numbers 
is  next  to  our  own)  on  our  Eastern  frontier,  yet  the  menace 
therefrom  to  the  internal  tranquillity  of  India  is  neither  imme- 
diate, nor  does  it  seem  just  now  to  call  for  special  precaution. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  case  is  different  as  regards  Russia,  who 
practically  is  our  neighbour  on  the  north  and  north-west.  That 
great    Power,"  by   nature    icebound,    when    seeking   expansion 
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t(. wards   the    sea    in    EliTOM    In*    rnaiiih    I>eeri    prevented   by 
Britain  <»r  by   Britiftfa   inum-nrr.      l"i*i«  was    made  plaic. 
by  the  Crimean  War,  later  by  other    incidents,  and   Iin 
dog  the  circumstances,  has  spared   neither  mon  nor  mi 
to  secure  b  position  whence  shr  <  ireaten  India,  and  thus. 

in  a  measure,  modify  or  control   England'*   polity  in   K 
Though   a   pour   country,  she  ho*  spent  aim  < 
money  probably   not   short   of  a  hundred   millions   sterling  to 
order  to  secure  contact  with  our  Indian  frontier,  and  this  with 
mi   prospect   of  financial    return.      Hon*   then,  without  further 
Mtarch,   is  n   measure  of  the  value  she  sets   on  obtaining  the 
desired    |m«ilinn.      Tic  MMriifirr*   she  has  made,  the  rnr  I  gy  and 
resolution   she    has    shown   in   advancing   step    by   step,   nctei 
permanently  retiring  are  known  l<i  nil.  and  need  no  descr; 
hero  ;   suffice  it  to  say  that  her  boundary  now  is  for  many  miles 
that  of  Alul.Hiii>tan,  ■  State  which,  under  certain  conditions, 
is  protected   by  Great   Britain.     Hence,  in  a   my,  RuksU  bss 
obtained   the  desired  contact,  but  not   full>  ;   for,  though  their 
are  doubtless   advantages   in   having   a    responsible   neighbour 
instead    of  a   host   of  scrm-sava^cs  to  deal   with,  yet,   on  uV 
■rhollj   If!    WW«    not   concerned    to    hattea    :1m-    rralirati 
Kussian   aspirations.      Consequently,  our   policy   has    bees  tt 
^usrd  our  actual  Indian  frontier  l>y  suhvidiring  or  inrnrporating 
outlying  States  in  order  that  they  may  act  partly  as  buffers  sad 

paTUj  as  tin-   outworks   in  a   system  of  fortification.      Of  thesr. 
Unluchistan  and   Afghanistan  are   the  chief,  and    both   art  of 
great  unporteac*  to  the  defence  of  India;  but  ibtii  ciuum- 
atflOOU  arc  different,  the  former  being  more  casv  to  deal 
ihnn  the   latter.      I'm-  Baluchii  lenlly  under  die  con trcu 

..I  their  chiefs,  whom  they  respect  and  trust,  not  merely  wtlb 
thai  temporal  concerns,  but  also  with  their  spiritual  welfare. 
The    reverse   of    bigots,    if   remonstrated     with    Ebff    uazlt 

i.ius  observance,  they  will  reply,  in  pood  faith,  that  the* 
trust  their  chief  t<>  pray  for  [hern.  The**  characteristics,  it 
will  readily  l>o  seen,  render  them  amenable  to  management, 
lor,  by  gaining  the  respect  and  good  will  of  the  chiefs  thr 
tribes  may  be  controlled.  It  was  to  a  clear  perception  ot  this 
fact  that  the  late  Sir  Robot  SandoiBU  DQfcinli  owod  his  success 
its  Ciovernor-General's  A^cnt.  He  reconciled  tho  Khan,  or 
principal  ruler,  with  his  confederate  chiefs,  winning  at  once 
their  confidence  and  that  of  the  people,  and  he  secured  for  the 
Qovcniment  of  India  paramount  influence  throughout  tV 
country  and  the  poaspssinn  of  Qnetts,  a  strong  military  position 
commanding  the  easiest  route  from  Herat  to  India.  Paj 
the   country   has   since   1H87    been    incorporated    with    Hritisa 
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India,  mid  is  administered  on  a  modification  of  the  system  then 
in    iuur.       I.n  !    I.     .  «l.'*.!i -Uird    the    uili'    ;it    founded    Ofl 

justice,   whilst   Government    exacts    neither    heavy    tftXM 
interferes  i  i ■  ■  1 1_-     ,1111  need  be  with  the  people,  and  rCCEMCtfl  llie'.i 
n -li-ioti   md   customs.     So  long  as  this  lasts,  all  will  probftMj 
well  ;  but  the  endeavour  to  introduce  our  I  ml  inn  system  should 
irsfajljr  watched  and  checked  by  the  Government  of  lodift, 

'■  attempt  will  most  certainly  bo  Utdej  indeed,  ftlrtadj 
the  multiplication  of  courts  of  justice  and  the  appointment  of 
trained  civil  servants  has  begun. 

The  rest  of  Baluchistan  and  the  protected  Pftthnn  tribes, 
which  dwell  west  of  the  Suliman  ranjjc  and  south  of  the 
country  of  t)i»-  W.r/.iriH,  ,-ne  iiudef  the  Agent  in  some  lespert*. 
They  arc  governed  by  their  own  chiefs  or  tribal  representative*, 

r  as  Communities  n  unruly  may  be  said  to  be  controlled, 
laid  in  ('iintider&tion  of  subsidies  and  lil  Hunt,  profess 

allegiance    to  '-he   Government  of  India.     Their    obrdienci 
neceusrily  of  un  elastic  nature,  more  likely  to  be  strained  in  the 
case  of  Pathsoj  then  with  Baluchi*.     The  former  arc  coom 
with  Afghanistan  fthe  second  and  principal   outwork  of  British 
India),  and  resemble  Afghans,  for  they   arc   in  general  unruly 
republicans  and  fanatic*!  Mohammedans,  difficult  tO-OOItfTD 

»rc*  applied  in  a  manner  which  our  training   1  susce  us  In 

derm  ferocious,     Bui  before  eooildflting  our  policy  with   the 

on  the  frontier,  i:  i*  well  to  review  our  relation  • 

with  Afghanistan.     The  importance  of  that  country  to  India  Inn 

been  recognized,  though  the  step*  taken  to  make  it  the  el 
ami   friend  Is    liarrtii  contemplated    bv    wiriuus  authorities 
been  both  singular  and  unfortunate.      There  was  the  first  Afghan 
War,  undertaken  beCaBSO  die  Amil  Doe4  Muliinnmedwes  dii:> 
tii  Iran  towards  Russia  when  he  found  that  though  we  asked  much 
Inim  him  we  would  give  little  in  return.      We  appeared  in  Un 
country  a*  enemies,  and  withdrew  after  suffering  grea:  dlfMWtj 
■  iriU   |>iM  icved.     Then  there  followed  a  period  of  in» 

action,    sin  *-*---« I  •  i     b\      1    jki  icj    of    subsidizing    the    chief  ami 

supplying  him  with  munition*  of  war  ;  bat  on  the  occurrence  ofl 
d  i  (Terences.  Sher  All,  who  had  become  Amir,  promptly  turned 
to  Russia,  the  result  being  the  second  Afghan  War.     A 

we  invaded  tin*  munti\,  ami  again  WC  were  in  DMte  to  letire, 
leaving  our  nominee,  the  present  Atnir,  to  establish  himself  on 
the  throne  with  the  aid  ol  a  lavish  suppl)  of  money  and  arm*. 
The  chief  point  to  which  attention  should  at  this  moment  be 
directed  is  the  remarkable  fidelity  with  which  history-  repeated 
let*!/  in  the  two  wars;  both  wore  precipitated  by  the  presence  of 
Russian  officer*  at  Kabul ;  in  both  the  advance  was  succcs&tul, 
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and  we  became  masters  of  thn  capital  and  chief  towns  wi 
gmt  difficulty   in   turn   experiencing  reverses.     In   each  case 
these   were  retrieved,  out   successes   being   followed    I  \ 
withdrawal,  which  wa*  pcrhapa  mi  id  open  to  raUeas- 

HmctioD  hv  thr  Afghans.  Again,  in  both  instances,  we  leJC 
the  country  to  be  ruled  by  able  men.  Doat  Muhammad  Kfaaa 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  Afghan  with  whom  we  ha»"e  esc 
dealt.  In  addition  to  his  skill  and  bravery  in  the  field,  a* 
possessed  profound  wisdom  in  <  ouncil  and  commanded  tie 
admiration  and  respect,  not  merely  of  his  own  people,  bat  of 
his  enemies  the  British,  whom  he  turned  into  fraends.  Wka 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  our  hands  he  was  more  than  a  match  for 
the  best  of  our  diplomatists  at  their  own  game,  yet  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  forget  the  difference  in  strength  between  bU 
State  and  British  India,  and  during  the  critical  period  of  tor 
Mutiny  his  behaviour  was  absolutely  correct.  Little  imagina- 
tion   is    rcqoired    to    realize  the  temptation  nt  such  a  tnoci 

raiti  the  fanatical  trills  on  our  border,  svhi 
done  whilst  professing  concern  in  open  Darbsr,  and  publisher 
orders  for  strict  abstention  on  the  part  'if  his  people,  and  aba 
can  say  what  the  result  might  hare  own?  it  would  at  an 
have  caused  us  untold  loss  and  trouble.  Pot  this  souud  judgment 
and  prudent  self-restraint,  oombined  with  bis  other  qualities. 
wc  assign  to  Dost  Muhammad    the   first   place  sumugsl  tar 

I  D  bl  <H  Kabul. 

nny  respects  be  is  closely  approached  by  his  paid- 
son  Ahdur  Rahman,*  thr  present   ruler,  who  in  thr  ironblasof 
succession  after  Dost   Muhammad's   death  (rare  proof  cl 
ami    courage.       Them-    qualities,    howerer,    could    mil    prenil 
against    his    uncle    Shcr    Ali,    who    on    gain  throne  at 

0  u  B  received  Ornish  support;  and  the  young  Sirdar,  barbf 
taken  refuge  in  Russian  Turkestan,  offered,  if  assisted,  6* 
overthrow  Shcr  Ali  and  place  Afghanistan  at  tha  fiart  of  tie 
Tsar.  His  proposals  were  refuted,  but  a  pension  was  asatgntd, 
and  he  lived  chiefly  at  Samarkand,  paying  occasional  riaiuw 
Tashkend,  the  headquarters  of  the  Russian  Govornor-Gsosfal 
Twelve  years  passed  before  In*  opportunity  came,  but  be  KsM 
it,  and  with  slight  assistance  from  Kussia  and  a  slender  I'M  > 
Kadi  himself,  early  in  lcSSU,  mnster  oi  Afghan  1 
that    ti mi-    Lord    Lyttn  >t]    liirn   ai 

rn   Afghanistan   when   our  troops   retir  Jxjwl 

Griffin,  who  was  then  at  Kabul   in  charge  of  political  rrlatisos. 
was  instructed  to  make  the   necessary  overtures.     During  these 
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he  displayed  a  grasp  of  the  situation  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  professional  diplomatist.  On  being;  approached, 
Al)rltir  Rnhrnan  expressed  himself  with  much  politrnr<<  (OWlTtii 
the  British  Governmcdt,  and  told  the  story  of  his  stay  in  Kussia 
with  apparent  frankMtfj  Im  alao  Id  i<  ba  plainly  understood 
that  in  his  opinion  ho  owed  his  selection  m  Amir  rnthrr  to  our 
difficulties  than  tn  disinterested  affection.  Iu  fact,  whilst  most 
anxious  to  get  tho  position  and  to  secure  our  help,  lie  con 
siderrd  it  wise  to  conceal  that  Anxiety,  to  pose  ax  unr  nfmdid 
us  a  favour  by  accepting  the  rule  of  it  country  whose  govern- 
ment wc  could  not  conveniently  undertake,  and  generally  to 
«*<>mnort  himself  ns  of  jr,rrater  value  to  us  thnn  we  wcto  to  liim 
He  knew  our  array  was  under  atdan  to  retire,  and  he  desired 
the  people  to  regard  him  ns  the  liberator  of  th**  soil  front  tli#* 
contamination  ol  the  infidel  ;  hence  without  scruple  whilst 
negotiating  with  us  he  jurat  lird  i  \r\  ;mI  or  i*-ligioua  war,  and 
circulated  inflammatory  letters  throughout  the  land.  Ho  also 
from  the  first  made  it  plain  to  our  representatives  that  lie 
desirori  to  be  equally  under  the  protection  both  of  England  and 
"usaia,  and  he  is  a  remarkably  tenacious  man. 

The  impression  he  made  on  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  at  that  timo  is 

us  recorded : — 

Abdur  Rahman,  though  then  only  forty  years  of  ago,  anpoand 

ly  fifty.     Exile,  sedentary  life,  and  the  fmrdahipn  of  ttl  j -urly 

>d  had  prematurely  aged  him.     At  tho  aame  timo,  lie  was  of 

t  courtly  manners,  great  vivacity  and  BDBMJg  a  atroug  Ht'iiw  of 

iinnnr,  and  a  clever  and  logical   RpA*k*r.     ft  was  impoaatble  to 

that   ho  was  With   a   powerful  and  an  intelligent  roan,  with 

r    cmuI'mI  uti-1   :ili    infinity   i  f  IcKillH.i  ,        I    QtOOgbl   U   P 

,  aui   I   still   hold   him   to  ho,  una  of  tho  uioit  remarkable  of 
Asiatic  statesmen.' 

Five   years    later,    when    the   Amir   was   received    by    Lord 
DuiTcrin,  Lord  Roberts  saw  him,  and  says; — 

•  Abdur  Rahman  arrived  at  Rawal  I'indi  on  the  last  day  of  Marrl. 
irafi  ahont  forty  five  yoars  of  age,  and  although  ho  required  a  ntick 
_  walk  with,  being  a  martyr  to  rheumatism,  and  voir  stoat,  hio 
tfipcaruttce  unn  dmdVdly  dignified  uud  inijubiug.  He  had  a  uiauly, 
clover,  and  rather  hiindHoriin  faca,  marred  only  by  tho  cruel  etpraogion 
of  tho  mouth,  mil  lm.  manner  wan  MifhViontly  eonrtoona  though 
souwwliat  abrupt,'     (« Forty-one  Year*  in  India,'  vol,  ii.  pp.  39J 

He  has  neithei   the  fine  presence  uor   the  handsome  Jrnisli 
at  u  ret  of  Dost  Muhammad,  but  is  a  burly,  stout,  rather  round- 
seed   man,  who   usually  wears   a   fur   or    lamb's-wool   Afplian 
•dress,  a  military  tunic,  and    trowsers  stuffed    into   long 
2  r  2  boot 
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boots  after  the  Russian  fashion,  and  carries  a  walking 
Such  is  thn  verv  t*>\\->> hi:  .ined  gentleman  with  whom  wo  hart  m 
deal,  who  liM  controlled  his  raost  unruly  subjects  with  a  strotf 
hand,  anil  who  pertuUM  1*  entitled    to    DOftftl  tl  M  bt  h*s  aot  t*M 
an  enemy  of  inllurnce  throughout  the  land. 

Our  policy  with  Ahdur  Rahman  at  the  time  of  hie  sticcrnro* 
was  directed  by  considerations   affecting  tin*  security  ol 
and  iu  north-west  frontier,  of  which  the  chief  was  the  cxcWauM 
of  foreign   inrlunuce  from  Afghanistan.     To  maintain  this  as 
had   iimlcd    [OTfBfT    rulers,  /iiiil    when    tlirv  deps  n  thst 

eondition    we   had   deposed   them  ;  consequently    the  proponJ 
ol  joint   protection   by   Lngluud  and   Russia  nas   pcremj1 
rejected,    and  the  Sirdar    wiu    informed  that    whilst    ho  an* 
respect   all  recognized   interests  of  Russia,  that  country  loii  an 
eonrvrn  with   hit  foreign   poliry,  which  mtur 
control,      lhnt   is  really  the  sum  and  substance  of  much  oScst! 
literature,   ;i    great    j>ntt  of  which    might   with   advantage  bate 
bMH    Spared.       For    the   Sinlsir    wiu    told    in    tin*    most    svlrsw 
mniiuer  that   Randall  u    (which   ere   a   year   had   passed  * 
be  thrown   at   his  head  and  accepted   by  him  with  well  1: 
iiIim  i.ini  i  •)  w  .i\  iiiu-i   tn   In*   (Tutored  10  tin-  Kabal  power;  axd 
he  was  informed,  surely  somewhat  gratuitously,  that  we  bad  n* 
COaCoMioaa  to    tod   01   make,  and   that  the  maintenance  of  ua 
arrangements   already  settled   were  •  in   no  wise  dependent  ca 
the  assent  or  dissent,  on   the  good-will  or   ill-will,  of  aay  Cbkl 
at   Kalini.'     The  Amir  slgniftcandj    remarked  that  *occ.t 
of  necessity  may  yet  arise  in    this  world."     He  was  alio  desire! 
in  reaped  the  Interests  ol  those  who  had  hrrn  of  serviea  to  t» 
iluiiiu-  the  war;  but,  according  to  Belle**,  his  first  act  oa  aV 
departure  of  rar  troops  was  to  dose  the  country  to  India,  a»i 
his  next  to  hunt   tin*   j>r<ij>i.   lie  considered  dangerous,  and  ibr* 
included  0U1   fl  LCods. 

Nevertheless    we    subsidized    him    lavithly,    increasing   **• 
payments,  without,   so  fai  he    gathered,   receiving 

tangible  equivalent.     In  188  ■  Lord  Kipon's  Government  fix*! 
thc  subsidy  nt  twelve   lakhs  of  rupees  a  year,  pHid   oioii 
nnd  when  they  informed   the    Km  \  of  the   fact,   be   replied 
the  glad   tidings  hod  given  bam  great    joy,  and  that  be  had  W 
thought   of    making    friends    with    anyone    but    the    i 
British  Government. 

So  things  went  on  ;  wn  retired  from   Kandahar  whilst  Ruts* 
advanced    to   Sarakbs  and  Merv,   and  with    admirable  etvfjrr 
laboured  to  complete  communication  with  St.  Petersburg.    Taco 
danger  of  war  arose,  and  the  Amir  waa  invited   to  meet 
JJuffcriii,   who,  to  the  public  advantage,  had   bet 
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Nn  diplomatist  in  our  service  was  better  qualified  tn  negotiate 
vitfaAbdui  Ksbman,  yet  the  Asiatic  bod  not  the  worst  of  the 
deal.  With  tbrrjuw?  of  a  skilful  fencer,  after  opening  his  attack. 
I"  pointing  <>ut  the  need  ol  timely  action,  and  that  his  WtfoJllgl 
bed  been  ii  Jiredcd,  be  pauird  tlic  suggestions  that  he  ihould 
receive  British  officers  to  fortify  Herat,  and  suggested  that  he 
would  prefer  money,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war.  Like  greater 
person*  nearer  homo,  he  was  ready  of  speech  on  stale  occasion!, 
and  he  testified  his  desire  to  render  such  service  as  might  br 
required,  and  to  smite  the  enemies  of  the  British  Government. 
The  word s  were  Imrdlv  spoken  when  the  news  ol'  the  '  regrettable 
Incident  '  at  Paajdeh  arrived,  hut  it  did  not  greatly  affect  his 
equanimity.  rl«-  diagnosed  the  esse  with  OMDpWti  accuracy, 
dropped  the  subject,  and  Accepted  the  ilernrntion  of  the  highest 
grade  of  the  Star  of  India;  eventually  departing  ('laving 
Wished  the  Mrilish  officers  farewell,  and  commended  thrin 
ifcfl  <*are  of  God)  with  ten  lakhs  of  rupees,  twenty  thousand 
B.-L.  rifles,  a  heavy  battery  of  four  guns  »«d  1*0  hmii/ei*, 
a  mountain  battery,  and  &  Is I ** - r  d  Ittpplv  of  ammunition. 

This  good  fortune  coupled  with  our  mode  of  dealing  with 
Ida  bj  letter-writing,  at  which  he  is  better  than  our  most 
skilful  composer,  caused  the  Amir  to  VeJoe  himself  too  much 
nni\  the  Indian  Government  too  little;  consequently  in  the 
transactions  which  fallowed  he  permitted  himself  to  assume  a 
pisiiiun  which  should  never  here  been  tolerated.  Various 
question*  arose,  as  they  will  arise  from  time  to  time,  and 
during  their  discussion  and  settlement  he  showed  unmistak- 
ably erroneous  notions  of  his  importance.  To  put  matters  on 
a  be'.ier  footing,  u*  well  >i*  to  make  some  definite  arrangements 
be  defence  of  his  frontier,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should 
visit  India,  or  meet  the  Viceroyi  Lord  Lansdownc,  at  the 
frontier:  hut  both  suggestions  were  evaded,  though  he  agreed 
to  receive  Lord  Roberts,  the  Comniandcr-in-Uhicf,  at  a  future 
time.  Again  excuse  was  found,  and  the  opportunity,  vhlcfa  »aJ 
an  unusually  favourable  one  for  considering  military  measures, 
w»)i  lost  It  is,  of  course,  anseie  10  eondenn  action  without 
snmcient  knowledge  of  the  foots  ;  but  it  looks  remarkably  like 
culpable  weak  nets  to  permit  a  chief,  however  inflated,  wuOOVfOI 
his  position  to  us,  ana  whom  we  maintain  at  considerable  cost, 
thus  with  impuniu   to  heard  his  protectors. 

In    1&&3  he    received    the  mission  of   which  Sir    Mortimer 
Duraud  was  bead,  and  his   treatment  of  it  was  all  that  coul<    bt 
desired.     Business,  too,  was  done,  some  of  it  far  from  ptltleJl  < 
«  Amir,  who,  however,  yielded  to  courteous  firmness  what 
iever  would  have  granted  to  pile*  of  bombastic  letters. 

Again, 
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Again,  however,  he  scored  bos.nl J ;  bis  subsidy  was  raises' 

from    twelve   Id   eighteen    lakh*  of  rupees,  without   tbc  enforce- 
ment ol  more  real  control.     Indeed,  to  effect  what  it  req 
in  his  own  interests,  as  well  «»  in  ours,  is  do  eaav  task, 
seems   to  think   that   he   can   maintain  absolute  io  dependence 
by  judtciuuih    pU/iag    Russia    against    Eng  M  M   s<»  fw. 

in.li -ii!ir::i:i'IvF  the  weakness  of  our  conduct  justifies  bis  tip*. 
The  sooner  an  end  is  put  to  this  state  of  things  the  bcttCT.  1: 
is  quite  unnecessary,  and  it  might,  even  he  injudicious,  to  snur 
into  detail  ;  tbc  important  point  is  that  for  tbc  security  at 
India  our  influence  in  Afghanistan  must  be  predominant,  saa 
tho  relations  of  that  Stato  with  Foreign  Powers  must  he  under 
our  control.  This  is  no  new  matter,  though  it  is  habiluUr 
overlooked ;  it  is  the  main  condition  <>|  too  arraogtOMsx 
whereby  wc  subsidize  the  i hicf  mid  ntc  responsible  for  tbc 
integrity  of  his  territory.  VVithout  this  control,  an«H 
necessary  means  of  satisfying  ourselves  that  it  is  efficient,  osr 
responsibility  to  the  Amir  ceaaea,  nnd  this  should  be  mule 
clear  to  him.  With  his  honest  co-opeTation  all  that  i*  required 
can  be  amicably  done :  without  it,  thonM  ha  ba  so  indiicreeta* 
t«i  it  fuse  ir,  wc  must  do  what  seems  best  for  India.  And  wbsi- 
evcr  form  our  action  may  take,  whether  we  act  independent!', 
considering  our  interests  alone,  or  if  wc  prefer  to  agl 
Russia  on  joint  measures,  the  result  nannnt  fail  to  diipri  his 
cherished  illusions  of  independence.  They  at  any  rate  are  iaw 
poaublo;  and    if   the    Amir   desire*    Bo    proloO|  ;aotf* 

existence  of  his  country,  he  will  l>o  wise  to  accept  freely  ao4 
heartily  the  light  restrictions  which  England  must  impute,  aod 
run-,  lecuro  protection  in  his  hour  of  need.  To  put  08  till  tbea 
the  necessary  steps  is  to  risk  the  txisti  a  t  of  his  State;  for 
I'nglanrl  is  in  no  wise  bound  to  place  her  armies  in  fait? 
positions  in  order  to  humour  his  idiosyncrasies. 

The  obvious  result  of  the  mission  was  »  settlement  of  dispatre1 
boundaries  between  Afghanistan  nnd  India,  specially  aa  Is 
what  is  termed  their  respective  spheres  of  Influent  rtaia 

adjustments  oi  territory  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  Use  Oxus«beCa 
maiU'is   ol    importance    surrounded    bv   difficulties    whit' 
Mortimer  Durnnd   surmounted   so  as  to  elicit  the  marked  csfls- 
i  lation  of  the  Viceroy,  who  claimed  that,  in  additioo,  la* 
Amir's   confidence   had   been   won,  and   that   great   svdvajitafiA 
would  follow.     These  «t  preseni  are  aol  rerj  *p 
speculating  on   them   full   deduction   should   be   mode  it--. 
histrionic  powers  and  jKrrsuasivc  eloquence  of  Abdar  Rahman,  at 
well   as  for  the  latitude  which  is  allowed  to  diplomacy.     CVi 
tainly  his  attitude  for  a  long  time  towards  the  GorcrnoKS*1  ** 
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India  hntt  hewn  unsntisfactors,  and  for  that  <>»ir  management 
cnntint  be  wholly  excused.  We  claim  a  certain  position  in 
respect  to  Afghanistan,  and  Wfl  support  its  Chief  by  payment* 
of  niMii'v,  winch  India  can  ill  afford,  ami  by  supplies  of 
materials  of  war,  ihua  ssWrfflg  i  COofiotOOO  in  hi*  Highness1 
goodwill,  whicb  we  hope  may  not  prove  to  be  misplaced.  The 
present  is  an  excellent  opportunity  of  putting  it  to  the  test 
it  will  not  endure  the  trial,  are  we,  as  sane  people,  to  continue 
the  subsidy  and  to  supply  arms  which  may  at  any  moment  be. 
id  against  OOTMln 

As  nrftttW  stand,  our  attitude  towards  him,  whilst  being  na 
courteous  as  possible,  must  he  absolutely  firm.  To  the  ft]  mi- 
ment  that  this  VJOttld  dfifft  him  forthwith  into  the  hands  of 
Russia,  the  reply  is,  that,  if  it  br  so,  the  sooner  we  know  it  the 
belter.  But  many  persons  of  special  experience  do  not  believe 
thai  if  he  was  convinced  of  oar  determination  he  would  rctuse 
to  obey.  Our  method  of  dealing  with  him  must,  however,  bfl 
altered ;  we  should  give  up  writing  letters  to  one  who  is  n 
master  of  that  art,  nnd  tn.ui:<^.'  him  otherwise;  above  nil*  tin* 
offices  in  Whitehall  and  Calcutta  must  not  be  afraid  of  tUBL. 
He  is  a  clever,  strong  man,  advanlni;eomly  plnced  ;  but  for  all 
'.hat  he  is  at  our  mcicy  in  roan  way*  than  OBt,  >»nd  the  sooner 
he  realizes  that  we  know  this  the  hotter.  We  have  seen  how 
history  repeated  itself  in  the  second  Afghan  War;  lot  us  theTc- 
tfnrr  not  close  our  eye*  to  possibilities,  and  be  rautimis  how  we 
supply  sinews  of  war  which  can  be  used  to  our  disadvantage. 
This  may  best  be  prevented,  neither  by  ignoring  the  risk  nor 
by  fearing  to  express  it,  but  rather  by  showing  that  it  In:  !>■--*■  ■ 
considered,  and,  in  transacting  business  with  the  Amir,  by 
plain  dealing,  backed  with  strength  sufficient  to  convince  him 
n  power  and  goodwill.  Thcu,  and  not  till  then,  may  wc 
feel  security  as  to  his  conduct ;  if  he  is  satisfied  respecting  oni 
power,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  as  to  whether  he  WQttl  i 
prefer  the  lion  rule  of  Ktutia  to  our  benevolent  sway;  but  if. 
on  the  contrary,  he  fears  Russia  more  than  Knglnnd,  then  surely 
we  etODOl  Ix-  surprised  if  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  former, 
believing  her  to  be  stronger. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  rnler  to  thn  country,  which  we  hut 

described  as  an  outwork  of  India.     As  at  present  bounded,  it  is 

composed  of  various  provinces,  with   the  Hindu   Kusli  and   its 

branches  as  a  sort  ol  backbone,  end   rests,  to  to  say,  on  the 

north-west  frontier  of  India.      No  single  province  can  be  Lost 

without  endangering  the  rest.      In  an  able  essay  on  the  subject. 

an  experienced  officer  writes  thus:— 

•  o  up  Afghan  Tiukosl/tn,  and  you  give  up  the  glacis  of  tbo 

for  truss. 
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Ki»tr<M.    Tin*  i*  the  least  dangerous  to  its  security.     Givouplkt 
:li.il  Prov'inO  :uv.lni  i-  gone  ;  nut  HU  empty  ravcli 

oue  il  i.li  rapplfai  untl  muadtloDi  <"'t  war     NotUu  bat  i 

.  of  tli..   gfcSlisOa  to  r*c©vor  it  can  nava  the  fortress.    Giro  tp 

..  . .11. i  i  ;  covered  way  of  the  fortress  in  front  of  its  mo»t 
viilm -ciliU  bastion  is  lust,  ana  nothing  o*u  prevent  its  being  crowd 
ami  iIid  )>ntt<  rich  opani  J  l  tOBpt,  ngfiiii,  n  willy  <»f  the.  garrisuti  m-I 
the  driving  of  tho  i  the  very  extreme  slope  of  ths  glacis' 

If  this  is  somewhat  ti>o  technical  for  general  >< 
may  rcadilt   he  apprehended  ;  anil   there  is  no  doubt   that  the 
loss  of  Herat  and  Afghan  Turkestan,  though  perhaps  not  vM, 
it  yet   to  be  deprecated.     To  sit  *iill  and  let  Russia  <m 
Alyh.mitt.in.    in    the    belief    that    her    oppressive    power 
thereby  Ixr  weakened,  would   be  foolish  ;  history  shows  that  ibe 
ran    deal   successfully   with    warlike  and   fanatical    tribes,  sad 
turn  them  into  a  powerful  addition  to  her  military  strength. 

Patting  from  Baluchistan  and  Afghanistan,  the  next  impar- 
tant  State  on  the  Indian  iron  tier  is  Kashmir.  Here  circum- 
stance* art*  different,  its  population  is  lest  warlike,  and 
relations  with  the  <><»<  mmcM  of  India  arc  more  intimate  thw 
in  the  first  tnn  States.  We  have  a  permanent  Resident  in  the 
capital,  with  agents  in  outlying  posts;  the  army  has  bow 
reorganized  by  British  officers,  and  public  works  are  canicsl 
out  under  Knglith  control.  Now  outside  of  these  States,  U* 
beyond  British  India  proper,  there  lie  a  number  of  frontier 
tribes,  some  of  which  professed  allegiance  to  one  or  otbsr  of  tb* 
States,  but  nil  enjoyed  much  independence.  In  pursuance  of 
our  poliej  B  that  part  of  the  world,  we  have  insisted  on  D 
taining:  exclusive  political  influence  far  boyoad  mm  Im-hIt,  and 

have  r  fleeted  this,  as  regards  the  tribes  between  Kashmir  soil 
Afghanistan,  through  the  Maharaja  with  lair  success.  Tb* 
brilliant  little  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  acquisition  in* 
1  I  ma  Xugor  and  the  defence  of  Chitral,  may  be  alluded  to  at 
serving  to  mark  the  localities.  The  system  we  ha*e  follow**! 
is  to  allow  the  people  to  po  their  own  way  as  freely  as  possilii* 
until  i  tln-ii  rulers,  over  whom  we  exercise  a  controJUsf. 
influence.  Cultivation  it  riiruur.-i^i-d  by  making  irrigatieo 
channels,  which  serve  a  double  purpose,  for  they  accustom  the 
people,  mnny  of  whom  U  I  la  I  WIJ  primitive  condition!  to  tse 
use  of  money,  which  is  paid  for  their  construction,  and  tact 
i  .  m  the  water  which  fertilises  the  soil.  At  first  the  coin  was 
looked  on  as  useless  save  for  purposes  of  ornament,  bat  by 
degrees  the  trader  followed,  and  the  people  became  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  o\  purchase  and  sale.  The  wants  the* 
created  make  tin-  inhabitants  willing  to  work  for  the  iupra 
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hich  will  supply  thcrn,  and   the  habit  of  labour,  moat  valuslle 

fommunitv,   is  commenced.     Cultivation  is  increased, 

with  it  loot),  the  supply  of  which  is  a  matter  of  permanent 

nOftftJMh  KmHi  are  made  up  to,  hot  not  beyond,  OaV 
outposts,  free  hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  established,  endea- 
vour being  thus  made  l"  SBCJUIC  the  regard  of  the  peoph  ud  bo 
build  our  work  on  a  aure  base. 

Next   to  these  tribes  we    roine    to    those   termed    generally 
Pa  than,   with   most  of  which  our   relation t   have    *#?<  •    ba*B 
rwtitfaTlTrjr,  but    a    modat   vivendi   has   long   been  eatabli  • 
Though   thev   nre  collectively   a    set    of   unmitigated    ruffians, 
blindly  fanatical  and  proTurbUlN   ti  -,  >ct  it  it  impos- 

sible not  to  like  thrm.  Theyare  largely  recruited  in  tfcfl  n 
army,  where  they  are  distinguished  for  their  free  manly  bearing, 
and  curiously  enough  have  not  infrequently  served  in  it*  ranks 
against  their  own  brethren,  a  severe  trial,  to  which  if  possible 
men  should  not  be  exposed.  Now  the  greater  pari  of  these 
tribes,  though  virtually  independent,  yet  looked  :  >  uu*  Amir  -»i 
Kabul  as  in  some  measure  their  bead,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  they  respect  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  They  wuuld  rob  and 
plunder  either  the  one  or  the  other  if  they  had  the  chance, 
but  would  be  influenced  by  advice  from  them,  special!',  if 
conveyed  in  the  garb  of  religion. 

The   old   policy  towards  these  tribes  was,  if  possible,  to  I 
on  good  term*  *itb  them,  and  pn>  libctalU  foi  sertict       H 
when  they  raided  their  neighbours  who  dwelt  on  the  British  side 
of  the  border,  or  committed  serious  offences,  they  were  punished, 
usually  in  the  first  instance  by  blockade,   whereby   intercourse 
was  cut  off,  and  if  that  failed  to  induce  submission,  expeditions 
•m  *•'!»(  in  at  the  time  which  suited   us  host.      As  a  rule  the 
fifchtin  £  was  desultory  and  the  reverse  of  decisive,  for  the  Pathaus 
could  rarely  he   induced  to  leave  their  hills ;   but  their  country 
was  explored,  their  crops  were  destroyed,  and  as  they  failed  to 
turn  our  troops  out,  in  time  they  feigned  submission,  and  i| 
ness  would  prevail  till  the  next  convenient  WMI01I. 

The  newer  system  follows  necessarily  from  our  policy  with 
Knssla  and  our  relations  with  the  States" mentioned  as  outworks. 
The  neaier  approach  of  the  former  has  caused  the  delimitation 
of  boundaries,  and  the  fixing  of  responsibilities  which  were 
formerly  vague,  And  a  result  of  ibis  has  been  the  inclusion  of 
acme  Fathon  tribes  withiu  the  sphere  «»f  British  influence,  and 
their  exclusion  from  Afghanistan.  Now  the  Amir  was  strongly 
«TPQ**d  to  this,  but  he  accepted  the  arrangement ;  the  tribsM 
elres  (with  perhaps  exceptions  towards  Baluchistan  where 
n's  management   reconciled  them  to   the  changes)  re- 
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sented  the  UrtSJUUCe  of  our  surveying  parties  and  armed  posu, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  number  of  itolntrd  collision-, 
loved  by  the  most  general  outbreak  of  the  clans  which  wc 
h.ivt  aj  j  M  •'  I  EM  ii'iucii,  It  Kl  HOI  fori  inomwi  aatertrd  thsi 
i In-  tliaplcoaurc  ol  tlic  Amir  ami  tril>c*rnen  is  the  sole  cause  *t 
the  rising:  other  reason*  may  in  course  ol  time  be  awertaines ; 
but  dtaontenl  and  the  dread  ofow  Lrcreaaing  control  wook 

greatly  ditquiet  the  clansmen,  and  make  them  ready  to  jesuand 
to  a  cull  to  arms  on  the  protest  of  religion. 

Bt  ilmt  at  it  why,  our  wishes  arc  to  control  the  cxtetitt 
N ■!  itiooi  of  those  tribes,  find  gradually  to  secure  predominmi 
influence  with  them,  gaining  their  good- will  by  crnpm 
numbers  in  out  service.  Already  many  of  the  men  are  h 
native  army,  which  could  be  made  more  popular  by  pirine 
soldla  ftrioai  little  privileges,  of  which  in  cssps 
already  been  deprived,  but  which  thev  greatly  valued.  Other 
employment  would  be  forthcoming  :  roods  must  be  rnnde,  and  U 
■ectmte  prtflrallod  trade  would  follow.  Combined  with  tbUar 
ilesirr  to  support,  their  chief**  01  bi  ..horn,  ami  to  interfere  as 
littlfl  as  possible  with  the  people  and  their  internal  management 
TfaJi  pntf-'iantiin*,  an  excellent  one  according  to  our  ideas,  hu 
bsso  sadly  interfered  with,  if  not  rendered  impossible,  by  tie 
general  rising  of  the  tribes,  which  must  lie  defeated  in  such  a 
wjiv  :w  in  render  recurrence  unlikely,  ll  thisi*  thoroughly  done, 
the  result  will  ultimate!*  pime  to  in-  good  ,  and  it  is  CBrJOl 

as  an  indication  of  the  divergence  of  methods,  that  whilst 
England  deplores  this  rising  ami  the  consequent  check  io 
a  peaceful  solution,  Russia  in  similar  circumstances  woeld 
hail  it  with  satisfaction,  as  affording  -justification  lor  the  ia- 
fiiction  of  panishmew  so  severe  thai  the  lesson  would  not  br 
forgotten  for  generations,  and  that  no  danger  necxl  be  epere* 
hended  from  the  subsvejuent  introduction  of  mild  measures  as 
tin--,  seemed  to  ho  required.      Which  is  the  better  t*ii  I 

A  correct  answer  mn  sea  reel)  be  given  oil-hand ;  the  Kngltsh* 
for  Long  have  escaped  the  miseries  of  war  in  their  country, 
shriolf  from  steps  which,  though  the)  seem  cruel,  rmi  in  the 
end  prove  most  humane.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  treatment  mart 
vary  with  cireu  unci  aces,  and  thai  when  unfortunately  war  is 
necrssnry  ita  coniluet  should  he  entrusted  in  an  unlettered 
general.  The  recent  rising,  however  caused,  is  a  case  in  point 
It*  main  ineiiVnv  :we  still  anforgOtten,  from  the  dm  risi  ■• 
Tocni,  where  an  escort  was  treacherously  attacked  ;  the  Hritise 
ollirers  were  all  killer]  or  wounded,  and  retirement  was  effected 
Under  Hying  «-in  um*tance*,in  good  order  owing  to  the  excellent 
behaviour  of  our  native  troops,      i'ollowing  this  there  occurred 
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the  outbreak  in  Sunt.  successfully  dealt  with  by  Sir  RinrltMi 
I  ■.  thin  tl<  Afridis  rose,  capturing  tbc  posts  in  the 
Khftihar  Ami  riming  thr  pane,  north  ol*  which  the  Mnhrnandt 
arc  earning  on  an  indecisive  nnr  ;  mach  lh<*  utn«  condition 
prevails  in  D  KollBf,  wlirir  tin  foil  of  DVtfsgajfai,  held  by 
twenty-three  men  ol  ttio  M!;h  Sikha,  who  died  at  their  post,  was 
captured  by  the  Orakxai*.  Hitherto,  save  perhaps  in  Swat,  oar 
operations  have  neither  boon  as  vigorous  nor  ft*  successful  at 
could  l*»  wished  ;  our  losses,  specially  in  British  officers,  hare 
been  serious,  those  of  the  enemy  lieinjr  But  the  mo**  psrt 
unknown.  TJ  '•  daisy,  in  attacking  them  is  greatly  to  be 
regret tevi,  ami  so  far  many  ol*  the  fight*  are  conducted  after  the 
manner  of  those  in  the  days  of  the  old  forward  and  backward 
policy.  Our  troop*  advance,  meet  with  little  resistance-,  and 
then  retire  followed  by  the  enemies,  who  succeed  in  adding 
injury  to  insult*  This  is  eminently  uitsstisfactoiy,  aud  we 
trust  the  cau*c  of  the  delay  may  be  found  and  rectified.  -Not 
:  iprotmbiy  the  want  of  transport  is  the  main  reason  why  the 
•  *  cannot  more,  and  tbe  sad  lots  of  officers  and  men 
without  adequate  advantage  to  their  country  may  perhaps 
emphasize  the  arguments  in  favour  of  placing  this  indispensable 
psrt  of  army  equipment  on  a  better  footing. 

There  may  b*  other  reason*  for  tbe  delay.  Sir  William 
Lockhart,  who  is  to  command  the  Expedition  against  the 
Afridi«,  may  bsre  been  waited  for;  bis  experience  and  skill 
will  be  moat  valuable  in  a  difficult  business  for  the  conduct  of 
which,  if  his  health  is  preserved,  reputation  points  to  him  as 
eminently  itted.  Also  the  outbreaks  occurred  at  a  trying  and 
unhealthy  season  which  improve*  as  the  cold  increases  ;  it  may 
therefore  have  been  thought  prudent  to  defer  operations  for  a 
time.  From  the  scale  an  which  the  riiw-iiitinns  are  projected, 
ordinary  prod»neet  success  should  be  assured,  but  that  is 
unlikely  to  be  attained  without  hard  fighting.  The  strength 
of  the  cons  try  and  the  a  umbers  and  bravery  of  iu  inbsbiunu 
alike  point  Bo  deteraiined  resistance,  by  no  means  an  nnrn 
evil.  IDs,  if  overcome  as  it  should  be,  the  result  will  be 
infinitely  more  aatisfw  tory  than  the  mock  submissions  tendered 
after  the  ponitory  raids  so  common  under  Hie  lid  frontier 
policy  and  which  attest  il*  fail  I 

Whilst  noticing   Indis's  •  i  i#  r/.*l  relatione,  England's  r> 
with  Mohammedan  fmntm  asset  not  asms**,  i 

these  days  the  Indian  Muses  lav* -ooimtfed  than 

ttwrnerly-  with  bis  ©©-*-  *f   !*f   world. 

Their  always  has  been   some  rnfterevmrse,  ibongb  not  intimate, 
between    the    Indian   converts,  who  irlslfled   «••/   tract*  of 
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Hinduism*  and  the  puier  faith  <if  Islam  to  be  found  in  TujIct, 
Arabia,    and    oilier     hinds ;   for     travellers     penetrate* 
Afghanistan  and   Baluchistan  to  Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  uid 
even    by   iVi.ni  mtinople;  wlii  >i   pllgrflU    irons  all 

pull  nirt   ft]    M.  cm.     Hut  now,  with  <  uion  so  I 

ensier  ami  faster,  nmcntrd  nrtimi  by  members  of  tbe  sane 
J .1 1 ( h  hss  bOOOSM  DON  pfOCUCable,  HlBM  ID  0*T  dealing 
with  Turkey  it  mn  never  he  prudent  to  forget  that  the  Solus 
is  the  head,  nominal,  perhaps  but  nevertheless  venerated,  ol  i 
nligioa  l.i'-iii'vrd  ill  bjl  iiiilli-in*  ol  0U1  fellow-subject*.  Tfceir- 
lore  nothing  can  be  mare  unwise  or  lest  statesmanlike  than  is 
the  exuberance  of  feeling  or  in  the  mplure  of  wrath  to  br*p 
■tic  i>pithi>t*  on  one  who  it,  in  the  opinion  of  thesi  pfl 
invested  with  peculiar  sanctity.  Serious  mivhi<-i,  i<iUll» 
unforeseen  by  the  orators,  may  thus  be  done,  and  the  lire*  of 
:  own  countrymen  be  sacrificed  to  the  injudicious  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  with  rebellious  subjects. 

That  the  whole  problem  of  India's  external  policy  is  iaTstrei 

mi  one  will  deny;  but  possible  events  matt  DO  contidrmi,  is 
order  that  when  the  moment  arrives  we  may  be  ready.  Fare 
most  of  tlirv,  perhaps,  Is  the  next  succession  at  Kabul,  whin 
w  ill  probably  be  contested  unless  precautions  are  taken  it 
conceit  with  the  Amir.  That  the  matter  is  ol  gn  ft1  iinportsotr 
to  India  is  clear,  for  disorder  on  the  Rubim d  Erosti  i  wooW 
lead  to  complications,  perhaps  eren  to  granting  tbe  Ruraiaasi 
free  bond  for  tbe  restoration  of  order,  were  it  inconvaninnt  it 
us  to  nu  Imulo  t hat  duty.  If  that  were  done,  it  is  difficult  Is 
tee    bow    partition,    which    would    in  vol  re    the  -a  d 

Russia's  h»ped-lor  contact  with  the  British  power  in  Asia, 
OonJrj  Ik-  avoided.  Hut  though  Bogland  and  India  are  primarst 
B  nod,  GrOaltS  Britain  is  also  interested;  for  if  Kuvu 
acijuncd  Afghanistan,  she  would  have  taken  a  material  itff 
towards  establishing  her  naval  power  in  th<-  I'i  ratna  (.jull,  sad 
this  might  lie  uiosi  icrioua  for  our  colonics.  Howcvti 
bo,  it  is  certain  that  India's  welfare  and  all  that  is  depeodatf 
thereon  is  best  assured  by  securing  contentment  within,  and  kj 
cresting  well-fnund**d  confid  be  power  of  tho  GovotmoK 

10  punish  aggression  (rain  without,  which,  after  nil,  is  the  tret 
dl  lence  of  the  fmntier. 
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andArtf'.im>  SaM,  114— itowaoowUiL 

10. — S-vimriM,  Sitimirit  or  Squirrel 
WiwlJMBI.  lift  lflimW*l  i  >>i{it(' 
ii*t  ih—  Mariklno  or  8Uky,  tlio 
Pinoho  ftnd    T*inariu,  1 1  Tl     i  kmii 


liUiioo  U>  in    ,.    I  IT  -to  I-mrt  4 
— OfiglAuf  tho  "pc  crdrr.  UK 

I*4y   Hirj 

■ 
ooror*.!  .1  «  ti.  M  f  I--  rt«  8mro>. 
I  ,—  /irIMM  d'i»^rit.  UA~*> 
f»»ui;riMi.'  finili  1»jci»  of  U'l  Ihr, 
00  onootituicii£  a  bolt  ir 
mibling,    <40— on   Ifc^  •«hjr«0«  •< 

■roaoa,441— doHoh  ^  btflA.W 
— lottOffl  from  Oortwaincv 
on  froe  town*,  HI     twum  c4  tu» 
\  Loaao,  -445— |L. 

-*H*m.  (•>- 
proBciauo/ia  Ungmfis.  »V— ToA- 
i-/.  inatitiition*.  447— l«lt*n  irm 
Wrty.ib-  \i'<  "iiiTHmflNlB, 
444-HflO  —  r»)uroea  aul  Ujrmil 
4.'»0  I    -*fl\tUJcf« 

I  f,  A. 
Motlor,  J.  »,  hi*.   «m&7  o«  SUrte 

■  .tit    i 
-  M  array  .  lUmlhcok  to  Aim  Htior.'Qi 

Knj>ior.    0.    Q.   *Th*   Boom  ojd 

U-unt«  of  Sir  W»1ut  Sc-jtC  441 
Ncwnwii,  C*fiiru»lf  in  'l-ftf 
iQOtiSo&UOB,'  s«  »*<«. 

I> 

Oxi'ird   uid   Cftmbria^o    CoiwoitW 

.1.  ri.l.in  t.^Ainil  B.  ImlMIAt.  Of  VOB0L 

..".(  thft  r  |HMili4f|t  U7-xov(' 
trolT.iui'.3ya-rtu»r«4-J  oif«t>r> 

r. 
i  i  otwofli  BULSlT 

PaftfOOD,    Ctiork*     H.,    cat.-wti    bm 
bin    w..rk    00     >>2ottOOjU    Life   «»«1 

GhomotCT, 
Pluokooj,  EIU»,  5S— hrx  iioi^i—h 
Lofti,  6i— v^eoaaii 

it.— ikhbui  tutos  W- 
lovo  ot    nalurv,   ib. — wdH*.  i»- 

tfcOO]  ItoJlty,    |7> — .:n,r.'-     pi* 

mftrriftge,  tfc,— in  Kr\/ 

■  '.mii.  Ihc  1'r.LKMO  otW*M 
it.  —  !...r,  ..|  her  hmsW^;.  A.-b» 
♦otm  "'  ;i.ix,i«  to  idboW 
ot.uU,  «0-dvar«o  of  llw*  OmIoImM 
Con  kt*m,  « 1  — oottmk  of  k*UU+ 
»2 — nwuintilon  of  pfev.  4>. 

Pill,  oiu-e  of  hlo  rmlj »«*  lAov  i* 
lll^eUcujc  f«r  tbr  i 
tho  Roiudi 

Uan,  *l».— iIIit«M  115  -iwiii*-*  ■« 
(ixrl  iuu«nt*iry  •Ibf0i4o4«,  '-'  * 
d»tti,  1&7. 

rootry.  dociiltloa  at,  8XS. 
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ftttta,     BOOM     MIlKtf.   323—  liliUl!)  t   of, 

!-<«.  32<-330-V 
It  Pridm 
MQ     W.  W.u.n.    S40-3I3    Sir   E. 

54*5 — A.  Lfcns,  M'i— lr. 
547  319-11.  !.  19     .i 

i     rU       380  -A   U  i-W. 

&  H«J.  i.    ..,,  ,\,I,hv 

Bw  HQd  0  ffeott,  W4—H 
n  Tniill,  ft  —  \    Ati.ti-,.  &5. 
rro«-WrHc»  Knglbh,  US. 

K. 

Kttniwr,   IW    W    M  ,   M»  di*y,T«ric- 
iii    A.   «    Mti-t,  <;i      'Itiiprevtioii*   of 

TuiU-  I    «•' 

do    I* 

blic,    Potilh    Afrimn, 

i  ii  it.  -t,,  U4(L 
Jtoaw  *■   Dr-,  no  Uw   BtaA   if..»#/#c 
monk*;.  4 12. 

lltilM    III*    Wilt    'HI    Ujo 

Bowd  of   the   Chartered  O...  217— 

hi*     UHtiM^i   :<       ' 

r#b*IIim,    251  —  r*o»ption    no 

tank  rfi—  hi*  eonnoxkn  "tin  tho 
K*M.  V*-4cfrntc,  ib. 

.  -Iiinbii]  Ixinl,  '  Furijr- 
ona  Yrftis  in  IiLilia,'  &A2. 
Korm\     (  itnrrii     of,     tyttoru     of      in- 

,      fJMfl, 

■>'    tin     l/mln     ft  — 

falduouoc  of  LulhnT  i  !'.<  Ti.luUnn,  38. 

lEtMtiicsMi,   \j  r  i,   oharjnrd    with    cum* 

eii-,    i    i  .     I;  .id,  :' ■"."     In--  foiling 
Mb,  a 

Ksm  -   with    Khiim        "J"' 

■Meter  Of  th<*  DBOp  < rlMt- 

iHnyof  an  nlllanoc  with  Km-Iuinl. 
ill.      poll .  -   in  India.,  5tM. 

fi. 

HftSnubDiv,    rjiv*    '  Miw'iirtu.'ou» 

i.  ■  ISO. 

i   Ihodi  and  Orixlwd*.  *(H  — 
hit   i  ifliicocq  "ii    tot    wtapoJ 

■el,    i7>  —on  it*  hirtorv,   l€5 — 

In  bmft*,468-  Klaiotamid 

■tAlMBiun,  •'/> — ^Jpwi  of  oIojm*,  46? 

— mpnfarlij      owi     tlio     Kwnoh 

ullld  "i    »    )  i    wort, 

!'■  >-  h    r!f    nun,  170— m 
l.ir    |  origin  c  '  VTai    rlCT,' 

471.  Ifl !      mMni  .1   i   nniniir  ft      in 
.til   rmnl  i  ■  l»ty,   172—  in 

iot*i  litirnikn  nature,  ft — liiatfnctlfo 
.!  .  tu  il  err.  i mm  .  17:1 — 

V»fi'-)iis       c   (inu't'rs,       ft,  —  p   •  tilmr 

memory,  475— drem»li' 


flinr  j-tf  i  <.r  hi.  In  i ..      ,  i  I  ii.Tnlnm, 
♦70— r  "ii1  »l   >  ;    a  trdin  *^7— 
tretta* 
nw  Hog,  £,- 

1  i; ..-.  \i  ,  i  p  i  -  ■  «g»-4S4— ,Ta* 
Antiquary.'  181— *Old  MoilAiltr/ 
m— ■  It..  Bhu*  Dmif,"  h-;-'TIh» 
U.  tri    »f    Midl.iil. Iu.1     I  >7— 'Tbc 

Abbe^1    #g$-J  n...    I'trfct.-.*   MS 

•  ::  n,i<<      oi  ilcl«« 

>tr.     CM 

Sr,,j  ,.   M»dinai    ill.  ronpwrd  with 
Miury  WorU«y  Montijfij.  437 

4 i  ■■■ 

S'iIh-i  |     |.  i  ,f>.i,    ol     |lnl 

■  ''I,. 

South    Arrii'nii    i  uiiiiiiil!"-     Ml        Ah 

OoaiadttM. 
Bukp]«tos   Aum&vi  UrwirDIo,      !)■■ 

Po.i  of  Um  Rt  Hr,n.';.'„r(r« 

'  ■  .  .•     D     .     HI 
I'l.  Mr       Mi  .(  «r     ■    »  \\\ 

Suniihul.    l-<    Baaga    t  la  N  «.'  XtR 

—hi'  '  Ml    1'i'inr.  iVj. 

SU  I'ficu,   Mir  .luui'  I    I  rrom 

in>  btognttthy,  234. 
Btophi  bii  deflnitiou  ol  th« 

nrtnf  ortiloUiii.  4<11 
Swift.  OOBOBpUon  uf  mi  Iinluk-i'iic-.  IL'. 

•\\ 
T*im.  Henri,    J  M  Id    t«ti 

ik« — 'Orlfio       iii 
teuporaloo.'    187 —  inflm«ord     bj 
St<  odhal     16,      -ni  rtt<    m  d*  .  u« 

—  \»imi     if    ii  li^H-h.  if  Iu- 

atdHy,  190— two  tob 

i/j. — wurlil  !.•     <imi  n  ■■      I'J 

— imulbtrif  In*  Imolifu  ■    i:  -' 

oulo  of   netephpli  .   ms— uhw  of 

■ympathr.  18&—OB  fly    tj 

M.  Oraludurxv.  BM  hl» 
gud,  li'T — dUealW  tath*mn  efvo> 

i 

>•>  i    I  id"   an 

c(n                    "lo»f7.  11W —  powor  of 

imylrMMJoni  ft,— btatta     Di  ii  i 

ii  Hi.-  ■  '  * ml 

eh  r-  ■irililv.     it' 

J0I— qtmliiM  ilarnAD,  SOS     '  n  mCaJ 

paih'MfT,1  W-W- ari 

■I*  i  ...  i, ,,  ,,  i,., 

Utl<  ih  hi-  r.iu. 

— HH|Md  for  cum.-'  n  ■ .  W9  furi- 
tniu  nn>l  I'.'  \    I >i(i  ■  :  i  urud, 

VHI— .  ttl  Ihfl  .Inr.Li'i  il.  IpAtliO) 

mini  of  <  ,  211 

Twin  i    I 

Uk:   Uiogi  ii'li'  lllffl- 

ptiB".'lifcl'l'  fiil..|il_%    fc 


m 
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Old  lr;,tuL>M(.f,  4flG-D7«t!oLn.4*7 

blaUrtb,4M— fatbar.aV- miiUiir, 
400  at  (jiiul.ri.ljir.  »V— IfiMtUOk 
BOO,  !-04— oiip?o&c<f>ticiD*  in  rx*T«i 
l«>  'In  MeowrianV  it      hm  fri m 

.   i  h,  lAboi  Saltan    n 

— '  Vonm olii^ily  I.vrii*«l.*  (6,    anrN 

if  fdaafl  and  ili-pam: 

-III"      OVMliflg      ijunliLHn,      . 
gp*j  ] ill    i  ,t  .   r,  ft. 

— lounfhtMl.  i-  '!»»— 

roligioui    own "Hi-,     .i)'..  i«8  - 

'taut*.' of  ins,  ft  — -r  IM2,  :«or»— 

c)iHrs'rkT,.'04* — k'-ru  KnmoTlmniuur, 

•1-  — ■  II.  re       lo 

I  no*,  508- 

,,.  i  ,  nr«vd     ■■■     A 

— <onqm>*t  n  Qi  1  > I **_  MO — In*  of 

bin    iM'.rinuiis     Bl  1— DBCialOO,    Hi. 
lib   liu«.»  (Hi    l.nnl    Lf tlOU*» COUpUt 
.i'-'-'TI»P»iiw«-:'\M.  IUt'618 
— «ihii.i  »mu*l  Baal 

-•Iq  Mvucrtiiu,'  r>  14— martinet, 
515— appointment  to  tho  l^ur*«to- 
alilp,  fl>.— pllliy  ObNTTattOQI  mi  lite- 
rary u.pjc*.  .MO — on  nod 

i.  -  i  jadcmnt,  A.-liia 
drunu  '^uooa  Mary,'  ■HuoM,' 
*tui  '  BvokvL*  i*&.-  deu  riiv  or  bit 
powtinn   |*  ft  4  I  9       I  IftOT 

play*.    51 1  pBlrtoik    noxi    ami 

poena.  520 — a  |u  d  rt  wert, 

mAbbI     fcilJ     MCC|rUu<  ■ 

CrugOtB    •dmiiall- Dfcoal 
Juaan,5S4 — loIitimUpmtuBft, 
in— .i.arm  of  hfc  i.  Hi  n  fttt 
Tctsrl,  Ji4in.  ■  friar  of  tho  Ordrr  nf 
iMulalc.    17-  i    in 

1'iipfcl  |nf<lon>,  A. 
I&uanOBi    KmnrU,   chamctr    of    Ul 

-  pbrtttoloi  ■ 
ua   tb<    -• 

b  lad*.  A. 

•  Tifttc*,*     ibo,    iiL-tcl    frvt  - 

rr«M  of  uLjgatica  in  Ibalii,  559. 
Xr»iL  H    Ii    »iil«nflunt>.*tnr,SM. 
;X  80, 
Tjmkll.  I'rof.  UU  Urt  rtill  to  Cailyle. 
105. 

tT. 
mkn.    i-olky  *s*in*f,    ««►— r«- 
ftcttva    In    f»Tonr,    251— r  Jit.-.' 
*€t     KMi^rtb.    il.-NUUuia     ».ib 


nyann.AOt,  30fi.aOll.Mn 


E«* 


Mot/irla.   Que***,    hrf   «>Wnt< 
duvuco*  la  tbo  cuftfttOt  <t 

"W. 
Walla/*,  Dr.  A.  R.  kit  an* 

an  ihttng, 
Warren.    '  ftant*if  taamr* 

Walton,  William.  atyW  rf  t»  fatt] 

940— ni*  abort*  i    awu,  aY-t*j 

agnSil— «piKna>a,  A. 
i  Jacobuade,ui*u 

WlmrncliDTft.  Load.  'Tl»  Ubnri 
Watka  un*wl]r  Muy  Wjtftvl* 

'  !  i  Tbomaon,  Bet.  L/.tk 
HMia-.a'a  lor*  of  ri-linr,  3H 

WUloiif  Jol.n.   I.m  maalV 

tboWur  Offln*-.  »:• 

V.  UtOU,8il  O-arliUt  nUtttf'ISaYI 

Has<U>mIe  lo  AaU  Mdl>. 
Winllintji.    Joiiri,    Lm   d«»Ktf- 

■  if*.     «J apfjninaaa)    OaaaM  * 

M«:*u-'!iu-.  r*        <?-.«    tt» 

pUiBbic  »tiit.<  .r  u.,  A»f,i«-w 

ofalorra,   IU- -OvamUiof  *9  I 

landing   Ii     \<w 

Hi-vt  boom  at   ic^aavl 

■  its.  ft  I — aaaVBaABB  ^ 

— ■ocfai;.  Ii  ■*»* 

.  &&— doitk  4 

Wofflin  x  '  >xfixrd  andlW   y  3* 

— JaaUKm    againat  adanit  at. 

300-*j*Uan  of  on  Mnlfcai, »- 

IP        .\Bi.      |  -  B>    SV 

Ka-iirn    etaiga,    532— li>  W**a» 
in  Gctwt.  »- 
thalv  (>*iiu«  at  Oxf*fd  aad  t'a*- 
IrUlK'  ^•r-waa  to  to*** 

lual  tminiup.43»— oaaraaa  of  iaW* 
At  '-  ..  3J8    Jaaarti 

Mt^ct,  Mtt—lhcir   rjK-cuJ  acUa  * 

B  oiimo  U  ftoiatB'f  aUUajM.  UL 

Mil— iho  a>ork  of  Unfiawat*  — — . 

."»*2 —  tm-w-  *imk   af 

iriiU.  MJ.  5»S-qu»ia^a  af  a  wa 

M*~«tmi 

■ 

■  I    llta     pi**,    .  IT  -  |}i.f  aaa< 
fcfh*m.-.*  .  ndvu  «•<»*"•. 

.H»— nrvMur*  f.T     -n  [  »7yrtMnl.  ^ - 
•0*rrtU,om«i»rtitlo*i.iOO. 
Wnpia . 
line  317    amattia*;  with  Taoyaaa, 


» 


Worn*.  D(.t  ia*.  t&— atliti,  9C 


.    ■  ..  I  :      •.   -:      tUi'-ll  '•  -MX  I'll    \i>l  \    II 


k«*jid  w**  *y  l 
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